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Onc^  o^am  A^  fuid  tangled  those  fragrant  locks  in  a  hundred 

knots,  and  had  cast  into  confusion  a  whole  world  like  the 

tips  of  his  tresses. 
Se  had  gone  proudly  forth  into  the  nieadow,  with  a  cup  of 

wine  in  his  hand,  beating  time  with  his  feet,  so  that  thou 

tcouWst  say  he  had  dashed  off  two  or  three  goblets. 
Sis  cheek  perspiring  with  the  wine-flame,  thou  would'st  say 

that  the  breeze  had  dashed  a  dew-drop  on  a  tender 

rose-kqf. 
Thou  would'st  say  that   he  had  wrought  with  perfumed 

unguent  on  the  jessamine-leaf,^  and  had  imprinted  a  dot 

on  the  face  with  that  fragrant  mole. 

'  Metaphor  for  the  cheek. 


4  51.  ^izzu^D-DfN  hamabXni. 

**  Thou  did*st  say,  *  In  my  eyes  sin  is  of  Kith  account  * :  one 
who  18  icorthy  will  not  apeak  thus. 
To  make  Eternal  Foreknowledge  a  cause  of  sin  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  wise,  only  be  from  extreme  ignorance,*' 

51.   *Izzu'd-Din  Saniaddni. 

He  has  some  fine  Pablavi  [i.e.  dialect]  verses,  amongst 
them  the  following  ^ : — 

Dialect'Verses :  1st  couplet. 

'j\j  J4  2f  J  J3l^  ^Jy   d.    'jb^  ^;Vj  ^j^  ^  ^}  JJ j!  (C."> 

2;iei?  couplet? 

3rei?  couplet^ 

4M  couplet. 

5th  couplet. 

Ob  v:^^r^  -J*^  ^^  "^j'  ^j^    *  ^1/  cr*^^j^  "^^  *^  *^V  (P-^) 

^  C  omite  all  tills,  including  the  heading,  but  giTes  the  rerses ;  while  L.^ 
gires  only  the  heading  and  part  of  the  next  line,  and  L.^  omits  the  whole  article. 
«  Omitted  by  P.*  and  P.^ 
^  Baron  Rofieu  add?  a  note :  *'  ?  «J^ ." 


6  65.    *UTHMAN   mIk/  of   QAZW/N. 

"  Although  thou  utterest  tcorda  [jpreeiotts]  as  pearls,  be  careful  f 
for  thou  talkest  with  ^Irndd  the  Lur : 
Thy  fault  is  this,  that  at  chess  thou  sat/est  too  often :  '   .    • 

55.   *Uthmdn  Mdki  of  Qaztcin. 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  my  cousin  Khw&ja  Fakhru'd- 
Din  Mustawfi/  He  has  composed  innumerable  verses  in 
a  most  fluent  style.  Because  his  cousin  Mawl&n&  Sa'Id 
Q&di  Badi'u'd-Din  (may  his  tomb  be  pleasant !)  had  done 
him  injustice,  he  composed  a  satire  on  him,  entitled  the 
Badi'tidma,  containing  some  5,000  couplets.  He  amassed 
such  riches  by  his  poetic  skill  that  he  received  in  largesses 
30,000  or  40,000  dindrs,  all  of  which  he  frittered  away. 
One  of  the  odes  composed  by  him  is  here  set  down  : — 

'  \jULJ  ^j>  «^-^^J^  ^  ^^^^ 
(,\cfr  .i_xJ  yJ^  iZi\  sj^  JU.  j/ 


*  ^j-UU  s-i^  «u«^  y  «4««^^^  "-^ju^ 


1  The  point  of  these  verses  (which  are  celebrated)  lies  in  this,  that  the  abusive 
words  may  either  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  poet's  patron,  or  as  being  the 
object  of  **pur  fwi-^i'tV*  which  also  means  **  thou  talkest  too  much." 

^  Concerning  this  family,  see  B.  de  Meynard's  Detaiption  de  la  ville  de  Kaavitt 
(Paris,  1868),  p.  36. 

^  0.*  hasgicfjf. 

*  C  reads  ^T  J«j6 . 


8       58.FARSUKHf. — 59.  FALAKf. — 60.  FAKHE^I-GtmolN. 

has  some  fine  verses  besides  the  Shdhndma,  though  they 
are  but  little  known ;  amongst  them  the  following ' : — 

"  ^/  m^A^  rest  far  one  night  on  thy  bosoms  in  pride  I  tcould 

touch  heaven  with  my  head; 
1  would  break  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  Mercury :  I  would 

match  the  crown  ft^m  the  headoftlie  Sun; 
In  honour  I  would  rise  above  the  ninth  heaven :  with  my 

foot  I  would  trample  on  Saturn* s  forehead; 
If  I  possessed  thy  beauty^  \flwere  in  thy  place, 
I  would  show  pity  to  the  unfortunate,  I  would  be  merciful 

to  the  distressed,** 

His  death  took  place  in  the  year  a.h.  416  [=a.d.  1025-1026], 
at  Tus,  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Q&dir  [a.h.  381-422, 
A.D.  991-1031]. 

68.  Farrukhi} 

59.  Faldki  of  SUrwdn. 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Manuchihr,  King  of  SUrw&n. 
He  has  some  fine  verses. 

60.  Fakhru*d'Din  of  Ourgdn. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sultan  Tughril  Bey  the 
Saljuq  [a.h.  429-456,  a.d.  1037-1063],    He  has  composed 

'  See  Dr.  H.  £th6*8  excellent  papers  on  Fird^t  ah  Lyriker  in  the  Munchener 
Sitzun^sb&riehU  for  1872  (pp.  275-304)  and  1873  (pp.  623-653).  This  poem 
will  be  found  at  pp.  296-297. 

>  The  mere  tiUe,  without  any  biographical  particulars,  is  all  that  I  haye  been 
able  to  And  in  any  of  the  MSB.  which  I  have  consulted. 


10  64.  OANN^f. — 65.  fakheu'd-D&. 


'*  I,  by  reason  of  this  burden^  that  I  have  my  face  set  toward 

a  journey^  rain  down  my  very  heart's  blood  from  my 

heart  and  eyes. 
Save  Oodf  there  is  none  that  knoweth  my  state :  there  is  no 

companion  who  mil  sympathize  with  me  for  a  moment. 
In  this  caravan  there  is  none  more  consumed  \_with  grief  ^ 

than  me :  there  is  a  fear  of  this,  that  I  may  surrender 

up  my  soul  to  Destiny. 
The  caravan  passes  by  me,  while  I  stand  at  the  beginning  of 

the  road :  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  grief  of  separation, 

and  I  am  ailing  in  body. 
Every  moment  I  fall  back  from  this  caravan :   again  and 

again  I  tur)i  my  face  towards  the  abode  of  that  swaying 

cypress. 
The  beast  bears  burdens  by  day  and  rests  by  night :  J,  sick 

at  heart,  bear  my  burden  both  by  night  and  by  day. 
These  words  come  from  the  burning  heart  of  Qutb :  there  i^ 

a  fear  of  this,  that  fire  may  spring  from  my  speech.'* 

64.    Qannddi. 
He  has  some  fine  verses. 

65.  Fakhru'd'Din. 

Fakhru'd-Din  Fathu'lldh,  my  brother  (may  he  live  long  !)^ 
has  some  pretty  odes.  In  imitation  of  Awhadi  ^  he  sings  as 
follows : — 


^  For  the  orijrinal  of  this  parody,  see  pp.  736-737  mpra.  Some  of  the  venes, 
however,  as  wul  be  notieea,  occur  in  both,  though  occasionally  with  slight 
variations.  The  substance  of  this  notice  has  been  lOroady  given  at  pp.  762-764 
mpra  (No.  49). 

'  In  0.^  the  refrain  is  throughout  Vj>;  for  jji  yjj . 


12  65  [=49].   FAKHHU'B-DfX   FATHU'lLAH. 


•^  Jy  9*ijjSi^  CJ^lj  ^T^  *^'>-i*^  J*^ 


4( 


lAgain  she  hath  tied  a  hundred  knots  on  those  tresses  fragrant 

as  ambergris  ;  she  hath  cast  into  confusion  a  whole  world 

like  the  tips  of  her  tresses. 
She  is  gone  walking  in  the  garden  with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  her 

hand,  gently  swaying  [so  thai]  one  would  say  she  had 

dashed  off  tico  or  three  goblets. 
Ser  cheek,  informed  with  wine,  is  suffused  with  perspiration  ; 

one  would  say  that  the  breeze  had  dashed  a  drop  of  dew 

on  afresh  rose-leaf 
Mad  inscribed  a  nun  (^j)'  with  gh&liya^  on  a  Jessamine- 
leaf  had  dotted  the  face  with  that  fragrant  mole. 
The  garden-ground  hath  bedecked  itself  tcith  all  sorts  of  sweet 

herbs,  as  though  with  gold  and  ornaments  to  east  at 

her  feet. 
The  hands  of  the  carpet-spreading  Zephyr  have  raised  a  canopy 

and  curtain  of  cypress  and  fir  for  her  auspicious  advent. 
The  jessamine,  lily,  and  narcissus  are  bathed  in  perspiration, 

because  the  breeze  hath  sprinkled  the  road  of  her  approach 

with  fragrant  essences. 
To  cast  before  her  feet  the  Rose-garden  hath  hurriedly  made 

leaves  (or  provision),^  and  turned  them  into  gold  on 

every  side. 
It  is  long  since  the  jonquils,  in  longing  for  thee,  as  thou 

may^st  suppose,  have  formed  a  circle  set  with  eyes,  all 

fixed  on  the  door. 


2  C.i  j.\  ^ . 

3  This  letter,  from  its  shape,  is  often  compared  to  the  eyebrow. 

*  A  kind  of  fragrant  cosmetic,  compounded,  I  think,  with  musk. 

*  The  word  baty  has  the  double  meaning  of  *«  leaf"  and  "  provision." 


66.    Q.VTbAs. 67,    KAM  iL-I-lSFAKANf. 


IS 


I 


Throui/h  clnire  <^  thee  tmoke  nscenth  from  my  6eati,  at  from 

aloe-wooii,  ititice,  like  ceiisri-s,  she  hath  filled  leith  fire  my 

heart  and  ei/ea. 
Ill  blood  the  pupils  of  my  eijtn  hate  ttaahed  clean  their  hand* 

of  life,  10  often,  like  pigeons,  hnce  they  innluntanly 

dashed  themselves  upon  her. 
She  passed  liij  ntt,  and  did  not  eren  look  upon  tne ;    this 

quarry  of  hers  did  not  errn  arrest  her  glance,  so  lean  she 

found  it. 
Her  gtnnee.  connpi'red  ayaimt  and  took  captire  the  hearts  of 

God's  people  :    oti  the  points   of  those  darts   hath    she 

impaled  the  distracted  heart  \of  her  admirer^." 

66.    Qfitrdn.^ 

67.  Kamdlu'd-Din  Ismi'ii  of  IjfahAn. 
He  haa  Bome  pretty  rereca,  and  has  originated  ^nmo 
charmiDg  fancies.  He  haa  alao  composed  sundry  scholarly 
treatises,  amongst  them  a  Trenlim  on  the  Sow.  Tie  waa 
killed  in  Isfahdn  during  ihc  Mongliol  invasion,  and,  ua  ho 
vas  dying,  vrote  these  two  quatrains  on  the  tsII  with 
his  hh>od: — 

Ls-."-.^^  ijrj1j>— )..Jl>-  L^  J  xL  ^^  J  J- 
Jib  ■..,.<  ,1  . 


'H^ijj^ 


*  ^^ — «_i_>\  ^jj\. 


^yy 


^u 


"  The  heart  is  choked  with  blood,  and  this  is  the  condition  of 

a  melting  soul ; 
In  Sis  Cult  this  is  the  least  diversion  : 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  dare  not  say  aught  ; 
/(  may  be,  perhaps,  that  such  is  the  reward  for  faithful 

service." 


>  C*  omitB  this  titls,  and  no  perticnltn  are  given  in  aor  of  the  MSS.  QaVr^n 
IB  a  natiTe  of  Tabrii,  where  he  was  iwen  bj  Nt»ir-i-Khn»r«w  {Sa/at-ndnia, 
.  SOtOm,  p.  1)  in  a.h.  US  (a.d.  1046). 


14  68.   Kj(F{-I-KABA}f. 

*'  Where  is  the  heart,  that  it  may  weep  over  ite  native  land  f 
Map  weep  aver  its  own  state  and  an  evil  chance  ! 
Yesterday  there  ivere  two  hundred  lamentations  over  one  who 

had  died: 
To-day  there  is  not  one  to  weep  over  a  hundred!** 

68.  Kdfi'i-Karqji} 

His  name  was  Abu'l-Faraj  Ahmad  b.  MuhammacL  He 
was  the  panegyrist  of  Majdu'd-Din  'Im&du'd  -  Dawla  of 
Hamad&n,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monghol 
invasion.  He  has  some  fine  verses  in  the  E^araji  dialect, 
two  or  three  couplets  of  which  are  here  set  down. 

Dialect-verses.     I.  First  couplet. 
I.  Second  couplet. 

^  See  n.  2  at  the  foot  of  p.  764  ntpra, 

>  Baron  Rosen  notes :  *<  Uncertain  ;  might  also  be  read  LyXii  or  \m^ ." 


i  2 


16  69.   KAMAL-I-ZANJANf. — 70.    KAEGA8* 

IL  Fourth  couplet, 

69.  Kamdlu'd'Din  ZatydnL^ 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Khw&ja  Sadru'd-Din  Ahmad-i- 
Kh&lidi.  the  Sdhib-Diwdn,    He  has  some  fine  verses. 

70.   Kargas. 

His  name  was  Najmu'd-Din.     He  was  the  contemporary 

of     ....     ,    and    the    panegyrist    of 

.  •  .  ,  was  also  his  panegyrist;  but  he  held  Eargas  in 
the  highest  honour,  because  he  excelled  both  as  a  companion 
and  as  a  poet.     Concerning  Eargas  [his  rival]  said : — 


I     r 


»  C.»  reads  Jl^. 

3  C.»  reads :  .  .  .  ,U  '^lijii^  ju^  f. 


18  73.    MUBAEAK-SHAH. 74.   MUjfR. 

He  has  some  fine  verses.    While  Sultan  Sanjar  was  playing 
polo,  the  royal  horse  stumbled.    Mu4zzi  said  : — 

"  0  King  !  punish  the  vicious  horse,  for  it  hath  cast  t/ie  evil 
eye  on  the  comely  face. 
If  the  ball  errs,  strike  it  with  the  polo-stick,  and  if  the  horse 
is  vicious,  give  it  to  me  !'* 

The  King  gave  the  horse  to   Mu'izzi,   who   mounted  it, 
saying  :— 


*'  I  mounted  the  horse  to  kill  it  for  its  fault :  it  said,  *  Mrst 
hearken  to  this  my  fair  excuse  : 
I  am  not  the  Earth-Cow  that  I  should  bear  the  world,  nor 
am  I  the  Fourth  Heaven  that  I  should  carry  the  Sun  !  *  '* 

73.  Mubdrak'Shdh  of  Ohiir. 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Sult&n  Ghiy&thu'd  Din  Ghuri. 
A  versified  Introduction  to  Astronomy  is  one  of  his  com- 
positions. 

74.  Mtifiru'd-Din  Baylaqdni. 

He  has  some  fine  verses,  and  in  particular  has  given 
utterance  to  some  incomparable  word-plays. 

75.   Mqfdu^d-Din  Hamgar. 

He  was  a  native  of  Yazd,  and  one  of  the  associates  of 
Khwdja  Bah&'u'd-Din  of  Juwayn,  the  Sahib -Diwdn. 
Amongst  the  amusing  anecdotes  related  of  him  it  is  said 
that  he  had  an  aged  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Yazd, 
bat  who  came  after  him  to  Isfah&n.    A  pupil  of  his  said  to 


20 


75.   KAJDU'B-Dfir   HAMGAB. 


Hamgar  answered  as  follows : — 

*  juJl  iJji  ^  Jji.^  *^  cM' J  , 


*JJ  '  Jb 


»JW-rf  ^^^  «-S^  **^  «-$-*  J-j-a-i-J 


^^,Ui^  ^^  ^ 


«  F«rkft|i»  fr«  iboald  md^ 
MMttitiiMi  if  cMijeetanL 


nor,  so  iw  »  I  c«i  «««  aal»i 


The 


22  75.   MAJDD'D-DfX   HAMGAB. 

I  explored  from  end  to  end  the  mine  of  genius  of  that  one, 

even  as  I  dived  into  the  depths  of  this  oneU  ocean. 
The  poetry  of  the  one  proved  to  be  as  royal  pearls,  while  the 

verse  of  the  other  proved  to  be  like  Jafari  gold. 
Although  the  poetry  of  Dhahir  transcends  the  order  of  verse, 

it  cannot  boast  equality  with  the  style  of  Anwari. 
Neither  does  his  verse  reach  the  zenith  of  Jupiter,  especially 

on  occasions  of  rhapsody  and  panegyric. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  fresh  date  is  sweet  and  pleasant 

to  the  taste,  how  can  it  surpass  ^Askari  ^  sugar  ? 
Although  the  willow  is  green  and  graceful^  pleasant  and 

succulent,  yet  how  can  the  willow  give  itself  ^^  ^^^^  of 

the  cypress  in  the  meadow  ? 
This  is  the  belief  of  your  servant  concerning  the  two  apologists, 

if  thou  wilt  follow  the  opinion  of  Majd-i-Hamgar. 
This  conclusiofi  was  evolved  at  midnight  at  the  end  of  Rajab, 

in  the  year  674  [^  =  600  +  ^=:  70  +  J  =  4]  of  the 

Flight  of  the  Prophet:' 

Imami  of  Herdt  says  on  this  subject : — 

'  J'r-  u-iJ'^  ^P  uiLlL^  CiUL-  Ji 

*  ^jp^  ^jJii  c:;-^'^  c>-***!^j  '^^f^^  ^--^ 

'  trt  u^^  tr^  ^Sj^-^  J  3  '^^^y^  ^ 


"  0  thou  who  pursuest  the  paths  of  meditation  on  this  question, 
if  thou  lookest  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  thou  art  not 
excusable. 
There  is  no  need  of  so  many  icords  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  by  the  process  of  comparing  the  two  styles. 


^  'Askar  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  near  Shnshtar  celebrated  for  it» 
sugar.     See  Vullers's  Persian  Lexicon,  B,y,/^m» . 


34      78.   nDHAXf  op   GAXJA. — ^79.   NIDHAMf  ^ARUBf. 


**  I  am  a  gold-beater^  and  what  I  gain  from  my  craft  ii  naught 
but  a  wail  and  a  lament. 
I  $it  ever  in  the  midst  of  gold,  but  I  never  have  a  mngle 
farthingJ 


y> 


78.  Nidhdmt  of  Oat^ja. 

He  was  a  contemporary  of  Sult&n  Tughril,  the  son  of 
Alp-Arsl&n,  the  Saljdq.  The  books  of  Khusraw  and  Shirin, 
Layld  and  Mq/niin,  the  Seven  Faces  {Haft  Paykar),  the 
Treasury  of  Mysteries  (Makhzanu^l-Aardr),  and  the  Book  of 
Alexander  (Iskandar'ndma)  are  amongst  his  poems. 

79.  Nidhdmi-i-'ArML 

He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nidh&mi  of  Ganja.  The  book 
entitled  Majma*u*n-Nafjoddir  (Thesaurus  of  FacetisB)  is  one 
of  his  compositions,  and  he  has  some  fine  verses.  It  is  said 
that  the  King  asked  him,  ''  Is  there  another  Nidh&mi  besides 
thee  P  "     He  replied  ^  :— 

*'  We  are  three  Nidhdmla  in  the  worlds  0  King,  by  reason  of 
whom  a  world  is  filled  with  outcry. 
Of  these,  I,  your  servant,  am  in  waiting  on  the  King,  while 
the  two  ot/iers  are  in  Merv  before  the  Sultan. 


I  MBH.  waAiiforj. 

'  Thmti  vitriMtN  (wiili  somo  variations,  and  a  much  fuller  account  of  the 
<;ir(!uni0t«n(;Mi  whicli  ^nvo  riM  to  them]  are  giyen  by  Nidh&mi-i-'ArCi^^  himself 
in  hiN  (Jhtihdr  Maqtlla.  See  my  translation  of  that  worFin  the  J,M,A,8.  for 
July  AuU  OcM)tir,  IHOO,  pp.  86-87  of  the  tirage-i^part. 


tf« 


82.    OABf  KIDH.Unj'l>-DfS. 


yj}^i^   •}  ^r  J>.  fj)  ^ 

^f^^  W/  r*  c5^  cT*  ^ 


Uj^i^j^ 


^^b-1^  J  ,_^Ai 


\j)\  ^ 


ji.U.1 


•      • 


I^^^AJ     jj-tfj   ^^    J^     I* 


J 


H  cri;^  ^^'^b^  vSi^'^  c;^ 


cr»^B  «u.r 


1-? 


"  Come,  Ihten,  how  pleasant  an  altercation  it  is  [which  passes'\ 
between  the  stream  and  the  river-side  ct/pi^ess. 


1  C  reads  ^M  for  ^U 


•28  83.  JJA8IR. 84.    HTJMAM-I-TABRfzf. 

It  came  into  the  garden^  striking  hand  on  hand,  while  the 

birds  lamented  over  it. 
Thie  verse  of  the  Master^s  song  comes  into  my  mind,  which 

in  truth  is  worth  inscribing  on  thy  heart : 
*  The  doves  flutter  over  the  trees:  the  garden  exhales  a  fragrance 

like  Qumdri  aloes.* "  ^ 

83.   Ndsir  of    ...     .'^ 

...    .^    18  a  village  in  the  district  of  Ramjird,  in  Fdrs. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Sa'di,  and  has  some  fine  verses. 


84.   Humdnm'd'Din  of  Tabtiz. 

He  was  a  contemporary  of  Sa'di  of  Shir&z,  and  has  some 
•charming  verses  and  passionate  odes ;    bnt  since  Sa'di  had 
carried  off  the  ball  of  fame  in  [the  composition  of]  odes, 
Mawl&n&  Hum&m  says  on  this  subject : — 


'  ^jb  ^-i-^  5^-^  cr^wi-lj^^--.  V  j^--^ 


*  ifju-j  jLj  jL-j  t-iJj  ,— -»  jLj  l; 


*  Qttnuir  or  Qamdr  is  explained  by  VuUers  {Lex,  Pera.f  s.v.)  ns  the  name  of 
a  city  or  district  in  India  celebrated  for  its  aloe- wood. 
'^  Kame  illegible.    It  looks  like  ««* . 
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-« 


2%c  «ye  hath  communings  with  thee,  and  from  thee  there  is 

lustre  in  the  eye. 
Thy  star  hath  opened  love  to  me,  for  in  this  casket  are  drugs 

to  restore  sight. 
It  is  meet  that  I  s/iould  lay  hold  of  the  tips  of  thy  tresses, 

for  to-day  is  a  day  for  the  unloosing  of  knots  J* 


86.  Mahsati.^ 

She  has  some  fine  quatrains.      Concerning  herself  and 
a  butcher-hoy  she  says : — 

"  Every  knife  which  he  withdraws  from  the  victim  he  hath  slain, 
and  takes  in  his  sugar-sweet  lips  and  teeth, 
Were  he  to  place  it  once  again  on  the  throat  of  the  slain,  it 
would  renew  its  life  for  desire  of  its  lips  J* 

And  again : — 


V 


**  The  butcher,  as  is  his  custom,  overthrew  me,  slew  me,  and 
said,  '  Such  is  my  habit  I ' 


*  See  n.  1  on  p.  736  iupra. 
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89.  BmtWn^Nqijdri^ja. 

She  was  m  contemporary  of    ....     ,  and  has  some 
goodyeraes. 

'  v£^b  J>ii  *6^J  JjU^j  *cu^b^^^  ^  zj^  ^jo  V,U 

»  OiNf  eiiiiial  ftiiram  me  by  hard  mrda  (?) :  one  cannot  keep^ 
mem  the ckeerless  house : 
Her  frimt  trteen  are  like  chains  one  cannot  keep  at  home 
[ffVN]  mYA  chains.*' 

{fftre/oUoics  ch.  yi,  on  t/te  city  of  Qazwin.) 
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The  excayatioDs  and  researches  of  the  famous  Chneva 
Egyptologist,  Ed.  Naville,  have  fixed  for  us  the  geographical 
position  of  the  whole  land  of  Goshen,  that  fertile  district 
in  which  the  Israelites  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Eg3rpt. 
We  know  to-day  the  exact  situation  of  the  important  places 
of  Scripture — Pithom,  Bameaes,  Suecoth,  Migdol,  and  On — 
and  wo  also  know  who  were  their  builders.  But  nowhere 
hod  a  monument  been  found  on  which  the  name  of  **  Israel** 
4iV  **  Judah  "  had  been  inscribed.  One  would  be  rightly  led 
f/)  oxpeot  that  the  name  of  a  people  living  for  so  long 
a  period  in  Egypt  would  be  found  to  have  been  inscribed 
somewhere  or  other.  It  was  first  thought  that  the  name 
of  the  ^Apuirui,  who  often  come  before  our  notice  from  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  and  who  also  took 
part  in  the  building  of  the  temples  and  great  storehouses 
at  Pithom  and  Bameses,  was  the  Egyptian  for  ^Ibrfm  = 
Jfebretca.  But  this  theory  has  been  proved  untenable  by 
Heinrich  Brugach}  and  he  has  recognized  in  the  Egyptian 
word  ***Apru*'  the  tribe  of  the  Erythryaeans  living  in  the 
mountainous  region  *Aian,  i.e.  the  Mokattam  mountains 
lying  opposite  to  Memphis. 

Again,  Lepaiua  had  attempted  in  an  ingenious  manner  in 
his  ''  Einleitung  in  die  Chronologie  der  Aegypter  "  to  prove 
the  agreement  of  the  Biblical  nan*ative  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  of  Biblical  genealogy  with 
the  events  portrayed  on  monuments,  already  at  that  time 
credited  with  being  historic,  and  to  point  out  King  Memeptah 
as  being  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  All  German  investigators 
were  of  the  opinion  of  Lepsius.  Flinders  Petrie  has  now 
found  a  stele  of  this  King  Memeptah  where  can  be  read 
the  name  of  "/sra^/,"  hitherto  wanting  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  Naturally  this  has  aroused  the  liveliest  interest 
amongst  men  of  letters  and  science ;  and,  indeed,  not 
only  philologists,  but  also  historians  and  Biblical  students 
have  striven  to  interpret  and  give  a  scientific  use  to  the 

'  "  Diction,  g^ogr.,"  p.  113 ;  '*  Oeschichte  Aegyptens  imter  den  Pharaonen,*' 
pp.  641  and  693. 
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possess  this  symbol.    It  is  only  accompanied  by  the  following 

hieroglyphs  :   1  ^  til  ^     Of  these  signs   ]  is  the  ezpreesion 

for  ** strange/'  "barbarian,"  "Asiatic**;  the  group  ^^ 
is  the  usual  symbol  for  "  men  "  or  "  human  beings."  The 
hierogl}^h8  accompanying  the  name  of  "  Israel "  do  not 
therefore  signify  a  country,  but  are  a  group,  which,  taking 
into  account  the  plural  sign  III,  indicates  "  barbaric  people,*' 
"  /iorde,**  " strangers,*'  "  Asiatics"  perhaps  "  nomads  "  op 
something  similar. 

Also,  I  am  unable  to  share  the  views  hitherto  held  with 
regard  to  connecting  the  following  expression  "  fekt "  with 
the  symbol  for  "  bad  things."  The  examples  brought 
forward  to  confirm  the  equation  *\fekt  "  =  "  to  lay  tcaste  "  or 
"  to  destroy'*  are  not  quite  free  from  reproach.     For  there- 

"fek"   is  determined  by   the   group  .-Si     of  which   the 

sign      ^    (like  the  hind  -  part  of  a  lion)  =  ;?A  =  "  end," 

and  the  sign  ^— fl  indicates  more  exactly  that  which 
demands  strength.*  But  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
the  abstract  noun  "fek-t,"  formed  from  the  verb  "fek**" 
by  the  termination  "t,"  is  determined  by  the  hieroglyph 
"^^  the  bird  attracting  "  bad  things."  "  Fek-t  "  therefore 
Miguidos  a  noun  possessing  the  quality  of  "bad"  or 
"  wicked,"  and  which  by  virtue  of  the  radical  stem  is 
runnoutod  with  "  to  destroy"  or  "  to  lay  waste."  It  denotes, 
ihoii,  that  winch  we  are  accustomed  to  express  by  the  woixl 
**horth,**^  and  is  consequently  the  apposition  to  the  word 
**  Unuil,"  which  is  determined  by  "  Amu  =  Asiatics, 
ImrlmriuiiH  or  strangers." 


•  Hrmnu  ;    "Aii^yiit.  Oram./'  175. 

*  Hnu  Umniierii  •*  Memeptah  u.  die  Israeliten/*  in  •*  Neae  kirchl.  ZeitecU./'' 
HI,  7,  {'•  f^^^' 
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that  tenitorj  of  Asia  which  we  include  under  the  name  of 
''Palestine/'  Israel  was  therefore  in  the  dth  year  of 
Memeptah  no  longer  in  Egjrpt,  but  already  in  that  land 
which  according  to  Scriptural  tradition  had  already  been 
pointed  out  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  descendants.  If  we  consider  the  40  years'  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  to  which  Israel  was  condemned  before 
arriying  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  must  admit  in  consequence 
of  Flinders  Petrie's  discovered  stele  that  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt  long  before  Memeptah. 

In  consequence  of  Israel  being  defined  as  ]  ^  sii  = 
"  Asiatics/'   and  as    '^^z:^  "^s^a^  =  "  horde,"   **  nomads/'   or 

something  similar,  and  not  as  ^X)  =  "  strange  country/'  we 
may  even  assume  that  Israel  had  indeed  already  entered  the 
home  Palestine,  but  was  not  yet  so  far  organized  that  it 
could  be  regarded  as  a  separate  "country."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  was  the  case  under  Joshua's  leadership,  for  it 
was  only  after  he  took  the  command  that  they  had  to  march 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  conquer  their  own  particular  territory. 
Thus  with  a  closer  comprehension  of  the  hymn  of  victory 
on  the  Memeptah  stele  found  by  Flinders  Petrie,  we  arrive 
at  the  ver}'  important  conclusion  that  the  general  belief  in 
the  Exodus  having  taken  place  under  Memeptah  is  incorrect, 
but  that  it  must  rather  have  taken  place  earlier. 

The  question  now  arises — Under  which  Pharaoh  did  this 
event  take  place  P 

The  Bible,  taken  in  connection  with  the  historic  informa* 
tion  inscribed  on  Egyptian  monuments,  gives  us  some  dates 
which  help  us  to  solve  this  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  King  Amosis,  the  founder  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  was  that  prince  to  whom  the  words  of 
the  Bible  (Exodus,  i,  8)  refer :  "  Now  there  arose  up  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph.'*  He,  who  after 
vanquishing  the  border  fortress  Auaris  had  purified  Egypt 
from  the  mighty  Sik-Shcmt  and  freed  the  state  from  the 
influence  of  all  "  foreign  rule,"  naturally  did  not  wish  to 
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ancient  Jewish  tradition  agree  with  the  dates  of  Scripture 
and  those  of  history  as  revealed  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments P 

According  to  the  words  of  the  Bible  nothing  should  occur 
during  Abraham* s  lifetime  that  could  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  sad  events  declared  to  him  in  that  vision. 
For  we  read  (Genesis,  xv,  14,  15)  :  "And  also  that  nation, 
whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance.  And  thou  shalt  go 
to  thy  fathers  in  peace."  Hardly,  however,  was  Abraham 
dead  than  the  promise  made  to  him  began  to  be  realized. 
A  great  famine  broke  out,  and  Isaac  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  home.  He  went  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  "  But 
the  Philistines  stopped  several  of  his  wells  and  filled  them 
with  earth.''  Then  Isaac  departed  and  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Gerar.  But  even  here  he  could  not  remain,  and  indeed 
it  was  again  because  of  the  wells.  The  first  signs  of  the 
divine  promise  whereby  Abraham's  descendants  should  be 
oppressed  by  a  strange  people  began  to  be  seen  immediately 
after  his  death.  Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years 
(cf.  Genesis,  xxv,  7) ;  according  to  Genesis,  xxi,  5,  he 
was  100  years  of  age  when  his  son  Isaac  was  bom.  The 
latter  was  therefore  in  his  75th  year  when  Abraham  died. 
When  his  son  Jacob  was  born,  Isaac  was  already  60  years 
of  age  (Genesis,  xxv,  26)  ;  therefore  Jacob  was  only  in  his 
15th  year  when  Abraham  died.  Jacob  had  completed  130 
years  when  he  was  presented  to  Pharaoh  by  his  son  Joseph 
(Genesis,  xlvii,  9).  Consequently  130—14=116  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Abraham  and  Jacob's  arrival 
in  Egypt.  But  at  that  time  Joseph  was  not  more  than 
38  years  of  age.  For  he  was  in  his  30th  year  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh  (Genesis,  xli,  46)  and  was  appointed 
by  him  to  be  "-4 J  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh"  and  " Adon 
of  his  whole  house,"  as  well  as  "  rukr  of  all  the  land."  In 
the  second  year  of  the  famine,  which  was  the  ninth  year 
of  his  office  as  viceroy,  Jacob  bis  father  had  come  to  Egypt, 
therefore  Joseph  was  then  in  his  39th  year,  i.e.  when  his 
father  arrived  he  had  completed  38  years  of  his  life.     When 
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By  a  perfectly  sure  reading  of  the  king's  name  we  know 
for  certain  that  on  the  9th  Epiphi  in  the  year  ix  of  Kiiiff 
Amenophis  I  (successor  to  King  Amosis)  the  comtellatum  of 
Sothis  rose  heliacally.     Again,  since  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  Amosis  during  twenty-two  years  guided  the 
destiny  of  Egypt,  and  the  22ud  year  of  this  king's  reign* 
is  in   fact  the  latest  date   that  has  as  yet  been  found   in 
inscriptions,   we    thus  possess   sufficient   support    to    yield 
a    correct    solution    of   our    problem.     For   according    to- 
Oppolzer^s  researches  as  to  the  length  of  the  Sirius  year 
and  the  period  of  Sothis^  the  year  —1544,  i.e.  b.c.  1545, 
proves  to  be  that  Julian  year  in  which  for  the  30th  degree^ 
of  latitude  the  constellation  of  Sothis  rose  heliacally  for  the 
first  time  on  the  9th  of  Epiphi  of  the  Egyptian  movable 
calendar.     We  must  therefore  define  the  year  b.c.  1545  aa- 
the  9  th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Anienophis  /,  and  hence 
assume  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  bc.  1553. 

Taking  this  into  account,  we  find  that  his  predecessor* 
Amosis  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  (1553  + 
22)  =  B.C.  1675.  T/ie  Exodua  fcas  therefore  in  the  year 
/I.e.  1675  —  240  =  1335.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  note  that  we  have  obtained  this  information  else- 
whore  ^  in  a  totally  different  manner,  and  in  fact  by 
interpreting  the  Egyptian  darkness  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
iiH  u  solar  eclipse.  We  there  found  as  the  date  of  the 
doparturo  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  the  27th  March  in 
the  year  ft^o  1335.  We  must  not  treat  this  striking  agree- 
ment in  the  results  of  two  utterly  independent  researches  as 
huphu/ard  ;  it  should  rather  convince  us  that  we  must  indeed 
luidtpt  the  year  b.c.  1335  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  The 
(|iiimtion  now  remains  as  to  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt. 

After  Amenophis  I  the  following  kings  reigned  in 
•uwHJiwion  :  Thutmosis  /,  Thutmosia  11^  and  Thutmosis  III. 
It  is  true  that  after  the  death  of  Thutmosis  II  the  reins 
of  government  had  been  seized  and  the  crown  worn  by  hia 


*  Bitzimgsber.  der  kais.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  vol.  xc. 
3  Ibid.,  1885. 
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Wadi  Haifa  is  dated  from  the  year  ii.  The  length  of  reig^ 
of  the  succeeding  king,  Seti  I,  is  given  by  the  date  '*  year  ix, 
Epiphi  20.''  His  son  and  successor,  Barneses  11^  reigned 
•quite  67  years.  By  referring  to  these  dates  we  can  construct 
the  followiug  table : — 


Names  of  thb  Einos. 


Length  op 
Ubiox. 


Tbabs  B.C. 


Tliutmosis  III 

■Amenophis  II 

Tliutmosis  IV 

Amenophis  III 

Amenophis  IV 

S'akere*    

Ai 

Tuta*nchamon 

Sere'-Teti 

Haremheb 


54  years. 
3 


Nineteenth  Dynasty. 


7 

36 

12 

4 

8 

21 


>) 


»» 


>» 


»> 


»» 


»» 


»» 


1603-1449. 
1449-1446. 
1446-1439. 
1439-140S. 
1403-1391. 
1391-1387. 

1387-1379. 

1379-1368. 


Rameses  I 
Seti  I 
Rameses  II 


»» 


9   „ 
67   „ 


1368-1366. 
1356-1347. 
1347-1280. 


These  dates,  upon  which  we  could  only  decide  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  known  inscriptions  on  monuments,  are 
remarkably  confirmed  by  an  astronomical  event  recorded  in 
the  picture  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Ramasseum.  We  there 
learn  of  the  commencement  of  a  Sothis  period,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II. 
But  since,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  astronomical 
researches  of  Oppolzer,  this  Sothis  period  began  in  the  year 
- 1317  =  B.C.  1318,  the  year  «.r.  1318  was  therefore  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Bameses  II,  and  thus  B.C.  1347  was  the 
£rst  year  of  his  reign. 
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The  above  dates  are  still  further  corroborated  by  the 
contents  of  a  hieratic  papyrus  at  Leaden,  which  dates  from 
the  52nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  We  there  read 
{I,  350,  back,  col.  iii,  line  6) : 

"Month  Mechir,  day  16,  in  the  town  of  Rameses  II,. 
day  of  the  festival  of  New  Moon." 

Now  1st  of  Thoth  of  the  Sirius  year  =  20th  July,  Julian. 
1st  „  Paophi     „         „         „     =  19th  Aug, 
1st  „  Athyr      „         „         „     =  18th  Sept. 
1st  „  Choiak    „         „         „     =  18th  Oct. 
1st  „  Tybi        „         „         „     =  17th  Nov. 
1st  „  Mechir    „         „         „     =  17th  Dec. 


99 

99 


The  16th  Mechir  fell  therefore  on  the  Ist  January,  and 
lasted  from  sunrise  on  the  1st  January  to  sunrise  on  the 
2nd  January.  Now  if  the  year  b.c.  1347  were  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  the  52nd  year  of  his  reign  must 
have  fallen  in  the  year  b.c.  129|^,  and  consequently  the  new 
moon  must  have  occurred  on  the  Ist  January,  b.c.  1296, 
i.e.  in  the  night  of  the  1st  to  tlie  2nd  January  of  this  year. 
And  such  was  indeed  the  case,  for  calculation  shows  that  iu 
the  night  of  the  1st  to  the  2nd  January  of  the  year  B.r.  120() 
at  1.46  a.m.  (^lemphis  time)  the  new  moon  had  appeared. 

It  is  true  that  various  doubts  have  recently  been  raised 
against  the  above  chronological  conclusions.  Above  all  has 
Eisenlohv  raised  his  warning  voice  against  tlu'  rc.vtUs  of  my 
investigations.^  According  to  him,  by  taking  into  account 
the  moon's  phases  as  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (especially 
new  moons),  I  have  introduced  "  a  new  and  important 
element  in  the  chronological  reckoning  of  dates.*'  ^  Eiaenlohr 
cannot  allow,  as  I  did,^  that  the  chronological  determi- 
nations of  the  date  of  the  reign  of  King  Thutraes  III  should 
be  founded  on  a  fixed  solar  year.     "  They  are  dates  of  events 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  xvii,  281  ;  Actes  du  X""^^  Cougr.  intern,  dos 
Orientalistes  a  Geneve,  1894,  Sect,  iv,  pp.  86,  87. 

*  See  Etnenhhrs  paper:  "  Die  Bestiumiung  liistor.  Daten  dunh  die  llulte  der 
Astronoraie  "  (X™*  Congres  intern,  des  Orientali'itis,  Sect,  iv,  p.  84). 

*  Zeitscli.  f.  aeg}-pt.  Spr.,  1889. 
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in  a  citizen's  life  which  must  be  related  to  the  period  of 
a  planet's  revolution/'  cries  Eisenlohr.  But  why  ''miut" 
is  nowhere  proved.  Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
reckoned  the  dates  of  their  religious  festivals  by  the  fixed 
year,  or  rather  the  Sirius  t/ear,  which  was  called  even  in  the 
•days  of  Ptolemy  the  "  Sacred  year*^  and  which  by  virtue  of 
its  length  completely  resembled  the  Julian  year.  Becauae 
Ptolemy  in  his  astronomical  researches  stated  in  the 
"Almagest"  founds  the  dates  there  given  on  a  year  of 
exactly  365  days,  and  because  the  dates  of  the  lunar  eclipses 
which  he  reckoned  by  such  a  year  have  proved  perfectly 
correct,  it  has  therefore  been  generally  believed  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  always  used  only  this  form  of  year  in 
ordinary  practice,  whilst  the  actual  length  of  the  solar  year 
(remained  only  a  secret  of  the  priests.  Now,  however,  we 
have  numerous  proofs  that  the  ancient  Egjrptians  not  only 
know  the  fixed  solar  year  to  be  365^  days  long,  but  also 
mnd^  practical  use  of  it,  and  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  "  8iriu8  year^*  in  which  New  Yearns  Bay  (therefore 
1st  Thoth)  fTflW  the  day  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  and 
wliich  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  was  almost 
completely  identical  with  the  length  of  the  Julian  year,  there* 
lore  366|  days  long.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  following 
tiiblo    which  has  been   calculated  according  to  Oppolzer^s 


researches : — 

1 

1 
1 

Ykah.         ' 

1 

L 

kngth  of  the  siuiu8 
Yeau. 

DiFFEKENCE  BBTWBXN 

S1RIV8  AND  Julian  Ybabs. 

.                          1 

Davs. 

Davs. 

II  t .  wm)     ' 

3G.V2o00471 

0-0000471  =    4-07  sees. 

1 

365-2502908 

0-0002908  =  25-13    „ 

.,    um 

30.')  •2.506990 

0-0006990  =  61-76    „ 

'' 

365-250971O 

i 

0-0009716  =  83-94   „ 

»  HitxuiiK«l>er.  d.  kai».  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wieo,  rol.  xc,  p.  678.    OppolMr  h«re 
tU  UMTW  thfc  following  expression  for  the  length  of  the  Sirius  j«m: 

" 3e6<  2610284  +  00000004137  (t- 139)  +  0- 0000000000322  (t- IW)*." 
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This  fixed  Sirius  year  was  everywhere  acknowledged,  and 
Tegulated  the  calendar  of  the  ancietit  Egyptians,  hence  it 
■can  be  rightly  called  thv  normal  year;  agriculture  and  all 
tscrificial  worship  were  adjusted  to  it.  We  aleo  find  proors 
■enoagb  to  show  that  in  fact  ihi:  hvlincn!  rising  of  SiriuK  tras 
■auoeiaied  uifh  (lie  begiitiiiiiij  qf  ihf  gcnr  and  t/if  rising  of  /fir 
Jfih,  which  occurred  nt  that  time.  Thus  we  read  io  u  text 
4f  the  KBtronomical  hall  of  the  Ramasscum  at  Thebes 
«  passage  which,  according  to  Eeinrich  Brugaeh's  translation, 
runa  thus : — 

"  He  lets  thee  rise  in  splendour,  like  Tais-Sotkia  in  the 
firmament  on  the  morning  ^fNew  Teitr'a  Day." 

In  a  text  in  the  temple  at  Dendern,  Sethis  is  called 

"  The  beautiful  one,  who  appears  in  the  heavens,  the 
truth,  which  rules  the  world  at  the  helm  of  the 
aua's  barque." 

In  another  passage  there  we  read  : — 

"  The  yeara  are  counted  aceoniin'j  io  their  rising." 
£lsewhere  we  again  find :  — 

(1)  "Their  rays  unite  with  the  rays  of  the  bright  god 
on  that  glorious  day  of  the  birth  of  the  sun's 
disk  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Tear's 
festival." 
^2)  "She  comes  uther  glorious  festival  of  New  Year's 
Day  to  unite  her  grandeur  in  the  heavens  with 
her  father." 

(3)  "The  right  eye   (Sirius)   unites  with  the  left  eye 

(Sun)  at  the  beginning  of  the  gear,  Ike  1st  Thotk." 

(4)  "  She  (Sothis-Isis)  shines  in  her  abode  on  the  day  of 

the  New  Tear,  and  she  unites  with  the  rays  of 
her  father  {the  8un)  in  the  sphere  of  light." 
Id  another  place  she  is  described  as : — 

"  lais,  the  great  one,  the  mother  of  God,  mistress  of 
Adut  in  Anot,  miatreas  of  the  year's  beginning,  tr/io 
rises  on  New  Tear's  Dag,  to  open  a  happy  year." 
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Her  eoDDection  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  described 
thus:-* 


**  Im,  the  great  one,  the  mother  of  God,  who  causes  the 
Nile  to  rise,  when  she  shines  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
yeary     (Dend.) 

Hence  she  is  also  called : — 

(1)  "Mistress  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  who  tempts  the- 

Nile  from  his  source** 

(2)  **  The  divine  Sothis,  the  sublime  one,  mistress  of  the- 

beginning  of  the  year,  who  causes  the  Nile  to  rise 
at  his  proper  time,** 

(3)  "  So  this  in  the  heavens  leads  tlie  Nile  at  the  beginning^ 

of  the  year** 

(4)  "  Oreat  Sothis  shines  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Nile 

comes  forth  from  his  tico  sources.** 

And  so  on. 

The  Egyptians  therefore  knew  from  very  early  days, 
certainly  already  at  the  time  of  the  new  kingdom  that  com- 
menced with  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  the  fixed  year  of  365^ 
days  as  the  so-called  Sothis  year;  and  if  Ptolemy  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  found  his  astronomical  dates  on  a  movable 
year,  and  even  refers  the  Babylonian  dates  of  the  eclipses 
back  to  such  an  Egyptian  year  of  365  days,  this  proves 
practically  nothing  for  the  old  Egyptian  calendar.  We 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  last  centuries  before  Christ  the 
Egyptians  were  under  Greek  -  Macedonian  influence,  and 
Hellenism  had  everywhere  made  itself  felt.  Since  the  gates 
of  Egypt  stood  open  to  Greece,  the  Egyptian  people  with- 
drew more  and  more  into  the  background,  and  Greek 
customs  as  well  as  Greek  culture  took  root  in  Egypt. 
Psammetich's  son  Neko  II  had  even  already  dedicated  the 
coat  of  armour  which  he  had  worn  in  battle  to  the  great 
Milesian  oracle  of  Branchidoc,  besides  which  Egypt  was- 
(irnt  opened  to  the  Greeks  by  Psammetich  I.^  Under  the 
Ptolcmys  the  Egyptians  are  the  subjects,  the  Macedonians- 

>  "  Octchichte  des  aiten  Aegyptens/'  ed.  Mayers  p.  867« 
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Ereeks   the   ruling   people.     AH   high   offices   in   the 

rernment  of  the  country  are  eutirely  in  their  hands,  only 

lower  ones  are  cutrusk-d  to  Egyptiana.'     We  can  well 

ideratand  that  at  such  a  time,  when  the  foreign  element 

reigns  supreme,  the  foreign  calendar  also  should  corae  more 

and  more   to  the   front  at  the  exponse  of  the  native    one, 

&ad  we  find  in  fact  that  under  the  Ptolutny  rule  even  royal 

ddoreea'    had   not  only   to  be  drawn   up  in  tico  limgitagea 

(Eg^'ptiun  and  Greek),  but  that  they  mii.^t  also  contain  the 

ibreign  (Qreek-Macedouian)  date  next  to  the  Egyptian  one, 

otherwise  it  would  have  been   unintelligible  to  the  people. 

It  is  no   wonder,  then,  that  the  native  calendar  (based  ou 

a  four   years'  cycle,   in    which   three   years   included  each 

36.3  days,  but  the  fourth  366  days)  was  by  degrees  forgotten, 

and  Ptolmi;/  Euergelis  was  obliged  by  a  royal  decree  to  order 

the    reintroduction  of   the  ancient  Egyptian    form  of  year. 

Thia    decree,    known    by    the     name    of    "  flte    decree    of 

Canopus,"  ia  dated  from  "the  1th  Apellwoa,  that  is,  the  ilth 

at  of  the  Egijptianx,  in  the  9/A  year  of  the  reign,"  and 

)atains  the  command  that  "from  this  i/ear  onicanh  in  the 

opfr  ami  lotcer  country,  therefore  in  all  Egypt,  on  the  day  of 

rising  of  the  divine  Sothis,   ichich  is  called  in  the  sacred 

tple  iMcripliona  Neio  Year's  Day,  in  his  name  shall  a  brilliant 

|ta*f  bt  If  Id,  ichich  fesliial  falls  in  the  Sth  year  of  the  king's 

rmgn  in  the  day  ofnetc  moon  in  the  month  Payni,  and  shall  in 

Iht  future  be  always   solemnised  on  the  day  of  the  rising  of 

Sothis." 

This  U  not  the  place  to  return  to  those  polemics  and 
deductione  to  which  (he  contonta  of  this  decree  have  given 
rise.  I  will  refer  here  to  my  researches  which  I  have 
elsewhere  described,  and  which  bear  on  thia  subject.''  AVe 
wCl  only  here  ^Hiint  out  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
incorrect  to  maintain  that  the  Egyptians  always  used  only 
the  movable  year   with  its  365  days,  and  never  used  for 


I  ihB  iboTe,  p.  ion. 

ol  CBDQpiu :  iii«CTi[iliiiu  of  Hosetti. 

of  Iho  Nintb  Coiisioss  "'  Orieutiilists,  London,  I 
of  Cinopoi." 
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practical  purposes  the  fixed  year  of  365^  days.  The  same 
ghost  has  crept  in  here  as  previously  over  the  year  of  S60 
days,  and  all  the  easier  in  this  case  since  we  have  prooft 
that  it  was  through  astronomical  calculations  that  the  year 
of  365  days  came  into  use,  and  that  simply  because  the 
number  365,  taken  as  a  year's  length,  has  some  connection 
with  the  ayerage  length  of  the  synodical  month,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Egyptians.  I  have  elsewhere  proved^ 
that  the  Egyptian  Apis  period  of  25  years  was  nothing  else 
than  a  lunar  period  of  25  years,  which  enabled  them  to 
predict  with  marvellous  precision  the  entry  of  the  full  moon. 
This  event  was  to  them  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the 
crowning  of  the  divine  Apis  had  always  to  succeed  the  day 
of  full  moon.  Twenty-five  years  of  365  days  each  yield 
9,125  days,  and  309  synodical  months  (309  x  29*53059)  = 
9124*95231  days;  thus  the  difierence  between  25  movable 
years  (of  365  days)  and  309  synodical  months  only  amoimts 
to  0*04769  days  =  1  hour  8  minutes.  Hence,  after  every 
25  movable  years  the  same  lunar  phases  occurred  again  on 
the  same  day  of  this  movable  year.  Thus,  in  ancient 
Egyptian  astronomy  the  movable  year  of  365  days  possessed 
a  certain  significance,  and  was  treated  accordingly  by  the 
priests,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  promoting  of  astronomy; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fixed  year  in  the  form  of 
a  Sethis  year  passed  in  matters  of  every-day  life  as  the 
normal  year. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  making  us  choose 
the  fixed  year  as  our  starting-point  in  determining  the 
dates  which  fix  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Thutmes  III. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemys,  the 
Egyptian  kings  celebrated^  officially  on  two  special  days 
in  each  current  year  their  accession  to  the  throne.  One 
of  these  days  was  the  actual  day  of  accession  after  the  death 
of  the  king's   immediate  predecessor.      The  other  was   the 

»  '*The  Apis  Period  of  the  Old  Egj-ptians"  :  Sitzungsber.  d.  kais.  Akad.  d. 
WiM.  Wien,  1894,  vol.  ciii,  p.  832  ff. 

*  See  also  Zeitsch.  f.  aegypt.  Spr.,  1889,  pp.  101, 102,  where  this  circmnfUnoe 
has  been  abready  referred  to. 
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I  day,  tliat  U  to  say,  tlie  day  of  the  succeeding 
■Teraal  cqniQOx,  the  idea  being;  to  du  honour  to  the  king 
•  to  the  8un-god,  Re',  or  as  the  rising  s«n  of 
that  year.  The  vernal  equinox,  together  with  the  BCces«ioa 
to  tlic  throne,  was  celebrated  at  the  succeeding  vernal  new 
moon.  Now  we  have  the  following  dates  at  hand  that  bear 
apon  JTtiilmov'i  ///(see  Bnigscb'i  "Thesaurus  inscriptionum 
Aegj-ptiacarum,"  pt,  i,  pp.  93  and  96) : — 

(«)  "Year  xsxa,  month  Paahou,  day  4,  day  of  the  corona- 
tions OS  king." 

(b)  "In  the  year  xxiii,  month  Pachon,  day  21,  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  new  moon  festival,  corre- 
aponding  to  the  fixing  of  the  coronation  festival 
at  the  beginning  of  the  morning." 


Therefore,  between  the  4th  and  2  let  Pachon  must  have 
^jccurred  the  vernal  oquinox  ;  also  the  new  moon  must  have 
fallen  on  the  2lBt  Piichon.  Now  it  is  shown  by  an 
astronomical  calculation  that  the  vernal  equinox,  i.e.  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  constellation  of  the  Ram,  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Thutmom  III  on  the  '■inl  April  of  the 
Julian  cnkmlar.  If  we  found  the  above-named  dates  on  the 
|:fixod  Sirius  year,  then  the  4th  Pachon  fell  on 


the  20th  March,  ordinary  year  ] 
the  19th  March,  leap  year         \ 

\  and  the  31st  Pachon  foil  on 

the  6th  April,  ordinary  year  \ 
the  5th  April,  leap  year  |  ' 


Julian  Cal. 


-or  the  Slet  Pachon,  day  of  the  coronation  festival  of 
Thutmoii*  III  aa  successor  to  Re*,  fell  two  days  after  the 
true  vernal  equinox.  If,  however,  we  accept  the  movable 
year  of  the  Egyptians,  we  then  obtain  the  following  Julian 
dates  for  the  Slst  Pachon  : — 
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TABLE  COMPARING  THE  MOVABLE  EGYPTIAN  WITH  THE 

JULIAN  CALENDAR. 


Year 

B.C. 

1500 

Date  of 
2l8T  Pachon. 

20th  May. 

Year 

B.C. 

1488 

Date  of 
218tPachon. 

Year 

B.C. 

1476 

Date  of 
218tPachon. 

Year 

B.C. 

Date  of 

2l8TpACH0X 

nth  May. 

17th  May. 

14th  May. 

1464 

1499 

20th    „ 

1487 

17th    „ 

1475 

14th    „ 

1463 

11th    „ 

1498 

20th    ,, 

1486 

17th     „ 

1474 

14th     „ 

1462 

11th    „ 

1497 

19th    „ 

1485 

16th    „ 

1473 

13th    „ 

1461 

10th    ,, 

1496 

19th    ,, 

1484 

16th    „ 

1472 

13th     „ 

1460 

10th    „ 

1495 

19th     „ 

1483 

16th    „ 

1471 

13th     „ 

1459 

10th    ,, 

1494 

19th     ,, 

1482 

16th    „ 

1470 

13th     ,, 

1458 

10th    ,, 

1493 

18th    „ 

1481 

16th    ,, 

1469 

12th     „ 

1457 

9th    „ 

1492 

18th    „ 

1480 

15th    „ 

1468 

12th     „ 

1456 

9th    „ 

1491 

18th    „ 

1479 

16th    „ 

1467 

12th    „ 

1455 

9th    „ 

1490 

18th    „ 

1478 

15th    „ 

1466 

12th    „ 

1454 

»th    „ 

1489 

17th    „ 

1477 

14th     J, 

1465 

nth    „ 

1453 

8th         y, 

We  can  from  this  see  quite  clearly  that  we  need  only  here 
consider  the  information  yielded  from  the  fixed  year. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  following  result,  which  I  have 
already  elsewhere  pointed  out : — 

Having  found  a  satisfactory  starting-point,  based  on  the 
rising  of  Sothis,  which  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  28th  Epiphi  under  Thutmosis  III,  we  looked  out  all  the 
new  moons  which  occurred  during  a  fairly  long  period,  viz. 
from  1505  to  1461.  Amongst  these,  however,  was  only  Ofie 
combination  corresponding  to  the  given  conditions,  which 
demanded  that  new  moons  should  fall  on  the  21st  Pachon 
in  the  23rd  year  and  on  the  30th  Mechir  in  the  24th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  above-named  king.  The  new  moons 
are  those  of — 

u.c.  1481,  April  5th  (=  Pachon  2l8t),  and 
B.C.  1479,  January  15th  (=  Mechir  30th). 
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Bat  since  the  vernal  oqwiiiox  of  the  year  1481  fell  on  the 
3pd  April  of  12  h.  5(i  m.  of  average  civil  Greenwich  time, 
and  tha  new  moon  of  the  Olh  April  {=2Iat  Paohoo),  R.r. 
1481,  appeared  two  days  after  tho  vernal  equinox,  therefore 
ihe  combination  here  found  agrees  well  with  the  statement — 
"  In  the  year  23,  month  Pachon, 

day  21, 

day  of  the  celebration  of  the 

new  moon  festival, 

corresponding  to  the  fixing 

of  the  coron.Tlion  festival  at 

the  beginning  of  the  morning." 

We  are  therefore  led  to  bclirve  that  the  23rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Thutmoms  III  began  on  the  I9th  March 
(=4th  Pachon),  b.c.  I48I.  According  to  the  inscription 
in  Amenemheb's  tomb,  he  reigned  "from  the  year  i  to  the- 
year  liv,  Imt  day  of  Phamenotli."  Ther^ore  ThutmoHin  III 
rtigned  from  the  20(A  March,  b.c.  1503,  to  the  14/A  February, 
B.C.  I-I49. 

Now  it  is  true  that  I  have  explained  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Eisenlohr's  written  request  that,  if  the  movable  year 
of  the  Egyptians  be  fhroHijhoul  adhered  to,  then  the 
16th  May.  n.t.  14S-2,  and  the  24th  February,  b.c,  1480, 
would  have  t«  be  regarded  as  the  dates  of  the  new  moons 
in  the  reign  of  Thutmoais  III,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  then  the  year  ld04,  instead  of  l^JOS,  would 
have  to  Htand  ax  thi-  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Thutmosia  III, 
instead  of  1503.  But  although  I  have  made  this  statement 
I  do  not  at  all  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  have  abandoned 
my  view  regarding  the  Egyptian  form  of  year  and  the 
accession  of  Thutmosis  III.  I  have  merely  wished  to  show 
that  oven  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  a  movable  year,  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III  an  statefl  by  me  has 
been  proved  correct.  In  other  words  :  while  it  was  generally 
held  that  Thutmosis  III  had  reigned  at  the  latest  during 
(ho  last  33  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  n.c,  it  was  my 
M-iah  to  show  that  ho  only  began  to  reign  at  the  end  of  the 
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Mxtecnth  century  B.C.  Whether  it  were  1503  or  1504,  oould 
BuJce  DO  diffisrenoe  to  us  in  our  attempt  to  find  a  Btarting^ 
point  far  further  ehronologieal  investigations.  But  on  no^ 
aeoouDt  did  I  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  with  my  com- 
mimication  to  Eisenlohr  I  had  relinquished  my  standpoint,. 
Tiz.y  that  I  believed  Thutmosis  III  to  have  reigned  from 
the  20th  March,  1503,  to  the  14th  February,  B.C.  1449. 

But  this  question  must  be  looked  at  frt>m  another  point 
of  view.  C.  F.  Lehmann  raises  in  his  work,  ^^  Ztcei 
Haupfprobleme  der  altorientalisehen  Chronologie  und  ihre 
Losung,^*  ^  some  doubts  regarding  my  determination  of 
the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III,  because  McMer 
in  his  calculations  makes  use  of  the  theory  that  the 
Egyptians  celebrated  the  new  moon  festival  on  the  day  of 
the  actual  new  moon.  But  this  theory  is  entirely  m- 
admissible.  The  Egyptians  reckoned  by  the  solar  year.  We 
can  indeed  presume  that  they  made  exact  lunar  observaiions^ 
but  not  exact  calculations,  such  as  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  exact  time  of  the  inyisible  new  moon.  Until  the 
contrary  be  proved,  we  must  believe  that,  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day,  the  Egyptians  celebrated  the  new  moon 
festival  when  her  sickle  first  became  visible." 

But  an  important  circumstance  has  not  here  been  con- 
sidered. Whilst,  namely,  the  Egyptians  had  already  at  an 
early  date  abandoned  the  lunar  year  and  adjusted  their 
calendar  by  the  solar  year,  they  had  still  continued  to- 
consider  most  carefully  the  course  of  the  moon.  But  it  was- 
not,  as  many  still  believe,  the  neiv  light  (Neulicht) — ^i.e. 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon's  sickle  after  the  actual 
conjunction — to  which  they  paid  attention.  They  regarded 
rather  the  appearance  of  the  full  moon,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  moment  of  the  real  conjunction, 
cannot  be  observed.  Just  as  the  Babylonians,  Greeks,  and 
still  to-day  the  Jews,  celebrate  in  the  new  moon  the  rejuven- 
escence or  return  of  the  moon  after  her  accomplished  circuit, 
HO  the  full  moon  was  to  the  Egyptians  the  completion  of  the 

»  Lcipxig,  pub.  by  £d,  Pfeifer,  1898. 
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u's  inontbly  oircuit;   it  ivaa  to  the  Egyptian  mind  oa 
ibe  day  oi  full  tiiooii  that  the  moon  reuctred  itself  or  became 
r^funnateii.      Hi  us    we    read    {Brugsch,   Thesaur.    inBcript. 
I  Aegypt,  pt.  i)  :— 

1.  (p.   30):    "Life   and   renewal   occur    eternally;    llie 

moon  rrtitrnt  to  her  phxcr,  nnd  the  eye  of  the  full 
moon  i"  endoiceil  with  her  splendour." 

2.  (p.  34) :  "  It  is  the  gods  who  glorify  the  eye  of  the 

moon,  Khi'ti  it  renews  its  course  oit  the  15th  day  uf 
the  lunar  month." 

3.  (p.  35) :  "  The  eye  of  the  moon  (the  full  moon)  is 

unhurt,  and  she  is  endowed  with  ita  aplendoura 
so  lis  to  bring  blessing;  the  eye  is  proof  against 
oil  evil  and  renews  its  youth  etery  month." 

4.  (p.  38) :  "  The  heavens  rejoice  ns  at  a  feast  since  thrjf 

bear  the  form  of  the  full  moon." 

5.  (p.  4o) :  "  The  eye  of  the  full  moon  is  completed  on  the 

\5th  daij  of  the  lunar  month." 
Etc. 

Thus  they  celebrated  the  commencement  of  tho  new  lunar 
mouth  OD  the  day  of  full  moon.  They  divided  the  lunar 
month  into  two  parts,  viz.  tho  days  of  the  decreamij/  and  the 
days  of  tho  tiwreasiiig  moon.  On  the  ceiling  in  iho  Pronaos 
of  the  temple  at  Uendera  the  phases  of  tho  moon  are 
portrayed  amongst  other  astronomical  inscriplinus.  The 
collective  rejirfaentalion  falls  into  three  special  divisions, 
which  refer  in  order  to  the  decreasing,  increanimj,  and  fntl 
moon.  Bruijsch  writes  thus  about  it,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  : — ' 

"  Picture  I.  Day  of  the  decreasing  moon.  In  a  barque 
inside  a  disc  is  seen  the  eye  of  the  moon  'udat.'  Seven 
divinities  seated  above  and  as  many  seated  below  represent 
the  14  days  of  the  decreasing  moon.  The  entire  back- 
ground is  kept  very  dark  bo  as  to  harmonize  with  it.  Four 
'  jackal- hen ded  diviuilies  worship   the  disc,  and   so  do  four 

'  Tlue.  iasci.  Aegypt.,  pt.  t,  p.  33  S. 
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hunian-headed  falcons  on  the  opposite  side.  A  two-lined 
inscription  above  the  falcons  runs  thus  :  '  It  is  the  gods  who 
glorify  the  eye  of  the  moon,  when  it  renews  its  course  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  lunar  month.  Behold  !  the  goddess  in  her 
form  of  a  glorious  child,  she  has  endowed  the  eye  of  the  moon 
with  her  splendour.' 

^^  Picture  II.  The  14  days  of  the  increamng  moon. 
Fourteen  divinities,  each  belonging  to  a  lunar  day,  and 
each  seated  on  one  of  the  steps  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  At 
the  top  of  the  latter  the  full  moon  shines  towards  them, 
floating  about  a  pillar.  Behind  it  the  God  Thot  worshipping 
with  uplifted  hands.  To  the  left  of  the  pillar  with  the 
moon's  eye  above  it  is  the  following  inscription :  ''  The 
eye  of  the  moon  (the  full  moon)  is  unhurt,  and  she  is 
endowed  with  its  splendours  so  as  to  bring  blessing;  the 
eye  is  proof  against  all  evil  and  renews  its  youth  every 
month."  On  the  right  of  the  pillar  is  the  following 
inscription :  ''  Rejoice,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  !  the  moon 
shines  at  her  rising,  and  her  ship,  the  seat  of  her  splendour, 
is  designed  for  those  who  tarry  on  the  earth."  Below  the 
flight  of  steps  described  above,  wo  find  a  specification  of  the 
30  days  of  the  lunar  month  according  to  their  eponjrmic 
names  and  a  list  of  the  protecting  divinities  belonging 
to  them. 

If  we  look  carefully  into  this  specification,  we  shall  notice 
two  important  points.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
bringing  into  greater  prominence  of  the  four  chief  phases 
of  the  moon  :  1st  lunar  day  =  Hib-enti-paut  =  "  celebration 
of  new  moon  "  ;  7th  lunar  day  =  Hib-dena-tep  =  "  cele- 
bration of  the  first  quarter  "  ;  15th  lunar  day  =  "  celebration 
of  the  fifteenth  "  (therefore  celebration  of  full  moon) ;  and 
23rd  lunar  day  =  Hib-dena-sonnu  =  "  celebration  of  the 
second  quarter."  On  the  other  side  we  note  that,  while 
the  first  lunar  day  is  shown  to  be  "  the  celebration  of  new 
moon,"  the  second  lunar  day  is  called  "Hib-abud"  = 
"  celebration  of  the  month."  At  the  same  time  we  see  that 
the  day  succeeding  the  "  celebration  of  the  month  "  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  16th  day  of  the  month  succeeding 
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i»  day  of  full  moon,  viz.  "Hib-raaBper,"     And  the  lunar 

,_T  (i.e.  tlie  seventh)  oocurring  8  days  before  full  moon  has 

tiiHie  name  as  the  lunar  day  (i.e.  the  ^Brd)  occurring 

days    after    full    moon,    viz.    "  eehbiation  of  the  quayter." 

learn  from  this  that  the    Kgyptiana,  whilst   observing 

fall  moon  iind  counting  the  duya  of  the  decreasing  moon 

from   full  moon  to  the  ronj unction,  regarded  the  day  held 

to  be  the  first  lunar  day  ne  the  dnv  of  ihe  actual  conjunction, 

[therefore    the  "  dai/  of  new  moon  "  ;    the  second  lunar  day, 

ly  of  the  "  ceUbi-ntion  of  I  he  monili"  was  the  day  of  the 

iw   light   (Neulicht).     Hence  the  16th  day,  the  first  day 

ifter  full   moon,  on  which   the  firsl   i-kible  i/ecreasf  of  the 

moon's  light  takes  place,  bears  the  satne  name  as  the  day 

following  the  day  of  the  *'  celebration  of  the  month,"  because 

this  day  18  succeeded  by  the  Jtni  tiaihie  mcrrmf  r>f  the  new 

light  (Neulicht).     And,  indeed,  once  they  knew  the  avernge 

duration  of  the  synodical  month  and  gave  all  thoir  atlontton 

to  the  appearance  of  the  full  moon,   it  was  easy  for  them 

determine  beforehand  the  time  (or  at  any  rate  certainly 

le  tiai/)  of  the  true  conjunction.     And  therefore  the  day 

if  the  conjunction  was  the  day  of  the  "celebration  of  new 

(oon,"   and    the    succeeding  doy   as  being  the  day  of  the 

lew  light  (Keulicht)  was  first  ibe  day  of  ibe  "celebration 

if  the  month,"     With    this  a  very  important  question  is 

'determined.     For  whenever  we  find  a  day  denoted  by  the 

Igyptiane  as  hifi-Ftili-paiit"  =  "  eelehrntioit  of  Ihe  new  moon," 

i«t  day  must  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  day  of  the  tnif  new 

■n,  and  upon  that  we  must  make  our  cnlculutions.     Now 

read  on  the  statistical  table  of  Xarnak,  amongst  other 

:t8  bearing  on  Thutmoeis  III — 


"  renpit  xxiii,  tep  s 


,  haru  21,  ham  c«  hil>  injiaiil" 


year  xxiii,  mouth  Pachon,  day  "31,  day  of  the  celebration 

[  new  moon."      Thus  it  was  necensart/  to  reckon  with  the 

e  tnoon  as  a  basis,  and  not  tn'lh  the  neir  light  (Neulicht). 

Having   thns  explained  the  reasons  which  oblige  ua  to 

build  upon  the  fine  new  moon  (i.e.  the  conjunction  botwocn 

mn  and  moon),  I  cannot  better  gather  together  the  resume 
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of  my  investigation  than  by  quoting  Lehmann*8  own  wordar 
*' Mahler' 8  theory  for  Thutmosis  III  might  be  perhaps- 
posaible  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  chronology- 
Were  it,  however,  free  from  objections  from  the  point  or 
view  of  astronomical  chronology,  we  should  then  have  to- 
agree  with  it  entirely."^ 

And,  again,  Lehmann  says  on  p.  149  of  his  work 
("  Zwei  Hauptprobleme "),  in  reference  to  my  theory  about 
Rameses  II :   ''  Mahler's  theory  of  1348  is  untenable." 

"  And  the  reason  why  Mahler's  theory  is  false,  can  be  also^ 
clearly  seen.  Eisenlohr  has  already  pointed  out  (P.S.B.A.,. 
xvii,  281,  and  Report  of  Geneva  Congress,  p.  87)  that 
Mahler's  theory  about  Rameses  II  is  very  questionable,  for- 
he  has,  amongst  other  things,  built  up  his  calculations  upoiL 
an  incorrectly  read  date  taken  from  a  papyrus  of  the  52ndi 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  and  has  interpreted  the  festival^ 
celebrated  on  this  day  as  being  a  new  moon  festival,  whilst 
in  reality  the  latter  is  very  improbable." 

But  it  was  not  the  above-mentioned  date  from  the  Leyden 
papyrus  of  the  52nd  year  of  Rameses  II  that  started  my 
calculations  about  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  but  the  festival 
of  the  Sotbis  period  that  was  celebrated  in  the  30th  year- 
of  bis  reign.  According  to  Oppolzer  the  renewal  of  this 
period  had  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  1318,  and  therefore 
it  did  not  need  any  higher  mathematics  to  calculate  from  this 
the  first  year  of  Rameses  II.  My  decision  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  moon,  as  is  shown  by  the  hieroglyphic 

^  D    ,  was  on  the  day  of   the  Sethis  festival  at  the  20th. 

place  of  the  lunar  month,  which  in  reality  agrees  with  the 
20th  July,  B.C.  1318.*  I  only  used  the  date  referred  to  in 
the  Leyden  papyrus  to  strengthen  still  more  the  year  that 
had  been  discovered  for  the  accession  of  Rameses  II,  and 
if  the  reading  from  the  papyrus  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
yet  I  shall  hardly  be  blamed  if  I  found  the  reading  of 
Brugsch   to   afibrd,  if  not   the   basis  of  my  investigations,. 

>  "Zwei  Hauptprobleme,"  p.  150, 11.  1-3. 
'  See  Zeitsch.  f.  aegypt.  Sprache,  1889,  p.  99. 
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at  leost  another  proof  in  support  of  tbcin.  Should  the 
reading  of  Bnnjich  be  iacorrcct,  this  etill  does  not  nSect 
the  remit  of  the  determination  of  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  Barneses  II,  since,  as  has  been  ab'eady  shown,  the  date 
in  the  Leydeii  papjrus  did  not  represent  the  ntnytiug-point 
of  the  calculation.  Still,  it  is  certaioly  striking  that  the 
date  which  was  erentually  read  wrong  in  the  papyrus  agreca 
with  the  otlier  determinations. 

Wo  will  now  examine  Lehmanii't  results  more  closely. 
He  finds  that  Rameses  II  reigned  at  the  earliest  from 
a.C.  1324  to  12o8  (see  his  work,  "Zwci  Hauptprobleme," 
pp.  160,  164,  and  table  iii).  Starting  from  those  dates  ho 
places  the  accession  of  Rameses  III  in  the  year  n.c.  1935. 
But  he  makes  an  unfortunate  clerical  error  (see  p.  IfiS  of 
hia  above-mentioned  work,  note  3)  in  the  date  1258  by 
exchanging  the  places  of  the  figures  5  and  8,  and  be 
therefore  makes  Rameses  II  reign  from  n.c.  1324  to  1285 
instead  of  from  n.r.  1324  to  1258.  He  Ihon  deducts  50 
(the  number  of  the  years  between  Rameses  II  and 
Rameses  III)  from  his  incorrect  date  1285,  and  thus  obtains 
the  nnuiher  1235.  This  be  bus  placed  in  tabic  iii  without 
remarking  that  this  number,  which  again  comes  near  to 
those  that  I  hud  given  to  Rameees  III,  owes  its  origin  only 
to  a  bad  clerical  error.  For  if  Lehroann  bad  made  no 
mistake  in  stating  the  length  of  the  reigu  of  Rameses  II, 
and  had  put  down  the  dates  1324  to  1258  which  he  had 
originally  decided  upon,  he  would  then  have  been  obliged 
to  give  to  Rameses  III  not  1235  but  1258-50  =  1208. 
And  the  number  1208  should  have  made  bim  hesitate  all 
the  sooner,  since  by  considering  the  32  years'  reign  of 
Rameses  III  and  the  6  years'  reign  of  Rameses  IV,  for 
which  latter  we  have  sure  proof  (see  "Zeitsch.  f.  aegypt. 
Spr,"  18fll.  p,  73).  wc  are  led  to  fix  the  rising  of  Sothis, 
shown  by  the  table  of  hours  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  VI, 
to  have  occurred  on  the  Ist  I'aophi  in  the  year  &x.  1198. 
I  I  am  only  surprised  that  Lelmiann  bus  not  perceived  tbo 
I  contradiction  in  his  statements  and  also  in  the  arranging 
F  table  iii,  for  he  ibere  writes  :  "  Rameses  II  at  the  earliest 
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132:1-1258,  Rameses  III  from  about  1235-1200  (32  years)." 
When  he  appeals  to  a  remark  on  p.  168,  he  might  have 
noticed  that  1258-1235  =  23  and  not  60.  If  we,  on  the 
contrary,  begin  from  my  starting-point,  we  shall  find — 

Rameses  II,    b.c.  1347-1280; 
Rameses  III,  b.c.  1240-1208 

(see  "  Zeitsch.  f .  aegypt.  Spr.,"  voL  xxxii,  p.  99  ff.).  We  have 
thus  a  period  of  40  years  for  the  kings  JWerneptah,  Seii  11^ 
Afnetipnesses,  Siptah,  Arsu,  and  Setnecht,  and  we  have  still 
left  B.C.  1208-1202  for  Rameses  IV,  who  reigned  6  years. 
The  rising  of  Sothis  on  the  1st  Paophi  under  Rameses  VI 
brings  us  into  the  year  1318-(4  x  30)  =  1318-120  =  B.C.  1198, 
and  we  know  that  between  Rameses  IV  and  Rameses  VI 
was  another  king,  Rameses  V,  who  was  set  aside  by 
Rameses  VI. 


That  the  dates  given  above  are  sure  is  still  further  proved 
'l)y  the  synchronism  between  Amenaphia  IV,  Burnaburias,  and 
Assuruballit  on  the  tables  of  Tell  el-Amarna.  Hence  we  see 
that  tJie  year  b.c.  1335,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  year  of 
the  Exodus f  was  the  13/A  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II. 

Whilst  it  is  thus  generally  believed  that  King  Merneptah, 
son  and  successor  to  Rameses  II,  was  the  king  under  whom 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  took  place,  we  here  recognize 
in  Rameses  II  the  ruler  under  whose  reign,  so  glorious  and 
prosperous  for  Egypt,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was 
brought  about.  But  then  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
sons  of  Rameses  II  (probably  his  presumptive  successor) 
who  pursued  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  wished  to 
encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea 
(Exodus,  xiv,  2),  and  this  was  also  the  royal  prince  who  met 
with  his  destruction  together  with  numerous  Egyptians. 

We  can  also  now  solve  another  question.  In  Tanis  (Zoan), 
the  residential  town  of  Rameses  II,  that  was  also  called 
by  him  "  city  of  Rameses,"  the  people  named  an  era  after 
one  of  the  Hyksos  kings  (Nubti),  and  its  400th  year  fell 
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Ita  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.     The   number  400  was  con- 

larated  with  that  400  years'  oppression  which  was  foretold  in 

la   vision   to    the   patriarch   Abraham,    but   the   connectioa 

rith  Ramescs  II  was  obscure.      But  it  becomes  clear  to  us 

have  recognized  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exoilus   in 

tameses  IT ;    we  can  also  see  why  the  author  of  Genesis 

xik  the  number  400  instead  of  4ii0.     It  bad  aasuredly  been 

^anded  down  to  him  thai  the  Exodus  hud  tuktn  place  under 

Jameses  II  ;   he  will  also  have  known  of  those  400  years 

f  the  Nubt!  era ;  and  since  Jacob,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hud 

tae  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  a  Hyksos  king,  the  author 

F  the  corresponding  part  of  Genesis  will  have  placed  this 

1  Nubti's  reign  and  have  reckoned  those  400  years  of 

ippression  from  that  time. 

But   we   now   arrive    at    the   corresponding    explanation 

■«f    the    information    obtained    from    the    Merueptah    stele 

Immtioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.     Since  the  s(«le 

records  an  event  occurring  in  the  5lh  year  of  Morueptah's 

eigu,    it   must   itself  date  from    the  year   B.C.  1275,   and 

Siereforo  it  fails  in  the  60th  year  after  tbe  Exodus.     But 

this  was  just  the  lime  when  Joshua  had  proceeded  to  divide 

the   tract   of  country  already   occupied   by   the   Israelites, 

although  the  conquest  of  the  whole  was  hy  no  means  finished. 

^Fo^  according  to  the  "  Liber  Jehosuah  "  {chap,  xiv,  7)  Joshua 
Iras  in  bis  40th  year  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  since 
lie  attained  to  the  age  of  IIO  yours  (Jehosuah,  xxiv,  29),  be 
must  have  been  a  very  old  man  when  Merneptub  mode 
preparations  to  carry  on  a  desperate  war  agaiust  the 
increasingly  threatening  Libyan  invaders.  But,  uccording 
to  tbe  Biblical  record,  Joshua  was  still  in  such  full 
posseaeioD  of  bis  powers  that  he  could  :idvise  and  lead  the 
Isrselitea  in  all  their  undertakings.  Individual  tribes  had 
bad  their  property  appointed  to  them,  but  the  pacification 
of  tho  country  was  not  yet  occomplisbed,  and  the  people  had 
everywhere  to  look  out  for  the  lurking  foe.  At  one  time  it 
was  the  Jcbum'tcs,  at  another  the  Ammon'Ifs  or  the  Cnnmiufcn, 
who  could  not  he  entirely  subdued  and  who  had  therefore  to 
e  tolerated  as  inhabitants  who  paid  tribute. 
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f^mm  we  hKwe  placed  tbe  Exodus  in  the  year  b.c.  133S 
and  Ac  accoBflo  of  Memeptah  in  the  year  b.c.  1280,  it  ia 
now  clear  to  ns  why  we  do  not  find  in  Memeptah's  hymn 
of  TicUKj  Ac  woal  hiero^yphic  denoting  a  country 
accoaapaBying  the  aaae  of  •'Israel,"  but  only  the  group 

^:^  =  «Aiiim''=«Asiatica"  or  "Asiatic  peopla"  In 
caaaeqiienee  of  the  expeditiaos  under  Joshua  which  they 
vadertook  to  conqper  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  which  they 
Bndcsred  aai  bant  dopni  eierrthing  (see '^  lib^  Jehosuah/' 
^ap.  x-xn),  they  wwe  dnofted  as  being  a  '^;z:::»  =i/kt  = 

-koideL'    Aad  aaoe  we  M«  odhr  fi^  «■  Ike  stide  the  well- 

vm  Bifaiieal  wae  «f -^Cauia,*  h«t  al»  the  territories 

aai  Gan  fiaiaed  diMe  ttigiccibar  aad  eonnected  in 

pniKtJLT  paoiUL  ti»  tA»  Biblical  story, 
uaaaniitfnn  chafe  pfiaws  Israel  along 
pwpfiML    Jbif£  tStf  ktiffyHeml  meaning 
«f  ^  aS  atfw  Vecaaass  ioSI  Jsanr  :d  i& 


5iii(^  ^i«  ;iM^  ^nr  ill  HaaasAK^  II  d[iiin  Phazaoh  in  whose 

Ss^pfi;.  ^  ^{aiMdoau  it  is  true, 
rsawai0»  wt8&  to  borst  their 
>^  ^pi  ji^iv  rctf  ,'aattcrr  *4iMsr  Atf  mfc  of  a  sovereign 

Vii«3ai*««r  ^  **»^'"**^=»^         Was  the 

^  ^^p<  J^  ^^tMT  tajBtf  4)f  siKh  a  nature 

A^iSM  «"  MBip  ^tiBiHL*^  and  forced  to 

v>Maft  nairiwtrly  rue  up  man  for 


.Jl'a— ^I-BBIM    9 


this  point  by 
^ll  :aiai6  taML    We  know  that 

kings  of  the 
of  ^^im  aari  other  neigh- 
open  to  the 
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iQfl,  but   that   at   the   same  time  foreign  influcDcoa 

i^n   to   make  themselves  felt.      Thi'ti  was  atl  the   eusier 

people  was  dwelling  in  the  country  who  maJDlamed 

the  Semitic  culture  and  speech,  and  who  nt  tbcir  departure 

[-contitccl  over  600,000  warriors.     These  circumstances  were 

ially  unfortunate  for  Egj'pt  undei-  the  last  kings  of  the 

ightecnth  Dynasty.     Then  the   booda   that   should   have 

rund   Syria   and   hor  neighbouring   territories    to   Egypt 

■were  completely  loosened,  and  when  Rameses   I  ascended 

th«  throne,  tlie  Siltitct  had  already  become  a  great  power 

and  taken  the  hegemony  in  Syria  into  their  own  hands. 

For  quite  Lweoty-one  years  did   Rnmeses  II  fight  against 

this  people,  and  the  war  was  only  ended  by  a  treaty,  but 

not  by  the  conquest  of  the  enemy.     It  is  not  surprising 

that   a   people,  cradled   both   in    Palestine   and   Syria  and 

iviag   600,000   warriors  in   their  midst,   should   at   such 

time  become  filled  with  thoughts  of  freedom  and  should 

%reak  away  from  bondage ;  it  is  rather  a  natural  result  of 

the  general  political  situation  of  those  times. 

And  when  we  read  (Esodus,  xii,  -IS),  "And  a  mixod 
multitude  went  up  also  with  them,"  this  must  certainly 
refer  to  those  foreign  troops  whom  the  Egyptians  had 
-captured  and  enrolled  as  hirelings  to  their  army.  For 
.alrcadj'  in  the  reign  of  ScH  J,  predecessor  to  Rameses  II, 
European  peoples  (the  Schurdana,  the  Schakaluscha,  uud 
others)  had  come  into  Egypt  and  had  been  token  prisoncra. 
They  were,  however,  added  to  the  native  Egjptian  army 
as  foreign  troops,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  he  able  to 
dppart  from  the  hated  foreign  land  with  the  children  of 
Israel.  Hence  these  conditions  are  quite  suitable  if  we  let 
tho  Exodus  follow  under  Raraeaes  II,  n.c.  1335. 

We    should   also   note   that   various   characteristic   signs 

connecting   the   old  rabbinical   fnidition   with   the  Exodus 

fall  in  exactly  with  the  year  ii.c.   18;i5.     We  find  in  the 

"  Pirke  di  Jl.  £lieser  "  that  the  departure  is  affirmed  to  have 

Lken  place  on    a    "  Tlivntiln;/."      This  view  is  also  held  in 

le  Talmud  (cf.  Sabbath  87'),  and  the  Schukhnn-Anwh  also 

lintnine  that  /Ac  I5(/*  Nm»,  tlif  day  of  the  Exodm,  was 
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a  Thursday.  This  all  agrees  with  the  year  b.c.  1335,  for  im 
that  year  the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  a  Thursday,  and  indeed  onr 
Thursday  the  21th  March  (Julian  calendar). 


Having  found  the  Exodus  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
B.C.  1335,  i.e.  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,. 
a  succession  of  other  difficulties  that  were  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  Exodus  find  a  reasonable  solution. 
Merneptah  had  been  held  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus^ 
and  at  the  same  time  Rameses  II  was  steadfastly  maintained 
to  be  the  foster-father  of  Moses.  But  the  result  of  this  wa& 
that  no  agreement  could  be  found  between  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Barneses  II  as  given  on  the  monuments  and  the 
Biblical  evidence  for  the  age  of  Moses  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  monuments- 
Rameses  II  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  10  years  old 
and  reigned  67  years,  thus  attaining  to  an  age  of  77  years. 
Virchov  has  examined  his  mummy,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Kaina,  and  the  external  signs  found  on  it  com- 
pletely confirm  this  age  of  77  years.  Moses  was  already  80 
years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  and  asked  him  ta 
let  the  children  of  Israel  depart  into  the  wilderness 
(Exodus,  vii,  7).  Now  if  Merneptah  were  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  then  Moses  would  have  been  80  years  of  age 
about  4  years  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Rameses ;  in 
other  words,  when  Rameses  was  81  years  of  age,  Moses 
would  have  been  80  years  of  age.  If,  then,  we  believe  that 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Merneptah,  we 
cannot  possibly  accept  as  an  indisputable  fact  the  theory 
that  Rameses  II  was  the  foster-father  of  Moses,  for  the 
former  theory  woidd  make  Moses  to  be  only  one  year 
younger  than  his  foster-father.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  Rameses  II  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  whose 
daughter  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes, 
then  the  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  long  after 
Merneptah.     Of  the  theories  mentioned  above  the  one  i8> 
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antenttblc  its  the  other,  and  I>oth  conhadict  the  ItUtorical 

ividei]c«  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  Pharaoh  o£  the  Exodus  was  Kumeses  II.     And  since 

place  the  Exodus  in  tho  year  B.C.  l^iSo,  we  find   that 

OSes  was  boni  in  the  year  n.c.  1415.     That  waa  the  '25th 

of  the  reign  of  King  Amenophia  III.     It  is  known  that 

latter   bad   choaoo  for  his  wife  one  who  was  not   an 

ptiaa.     Wc  do  not  know,  it  ia  tnie,  to  which  tribe  the 

iueen  T/ii  {daughter  of  a  certain  Juno  and  his  wife  Thoao) 

belonged,  but  we  do  know  thiit  she  wiia  of  neither  Egyptian 

nor  royal  descent,  and  was  therefore  an  "  iilu-n,"  whom  the 

priests  hated  imd  disliked.     But  Pharaoh,  on  the  contrary, 

wa3  greatly  attached  to  her.     We  can  understand  why  the 

daughter  of  such  a  woman,  who  was  herself  a  /oreifftier  and 

on  alifn,  should  dare  to  bring  into  the  palace  the  child  found 

in  the  bulrushes  who  wus  nol  of  Egyptian  birth  ;    and  it  ia 

also  not  surprising  that  Moses,  child  of  an  alien  iind  hated 

mce,  should  have  been  brought  up  in  a  royal  manner  at  the 

coart  of  a  queen  who   was  herself  an  alien  hated  by  the 

people    and    the    priesthood,    and    whose    chief   aim   was  t^ 

educate  her  children  in  foreign  customs  and  culture. 

The  name  also  of  "  Moses "    that  was  imposed  upon  the 

ibondling  by  the  Egyptian  princess  is  one  that  corresponds 

to  those  times.      The   Bible  itself  tells  us  that   the   child 

did  not  r«ccive  this  name  from  his  parents,  but  from   the 

Egyptian  princess  who  discovered  him.    We  have  therefore 

to  seek  in   the  word   T\^J2  =  Moses   for  an   Egijplian   and 

not  for  a  Hebrew  name.     This  nitme  was  not  an  uncommon 

le  under  the  rulers  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.     No  less 

lan  five  kings  of  this  dynasty  bore  this  name.     The  founder 

if  the  eighteenth  royal  house  was  called  ''A'ahmis  (Amosis)" 

^  "  mooii-c/iM."      Four   kings    bore    the    name    "  Thtilmes 

(Thutmosis) "  =  "Tliiit-chiltl."      Thus    the    foundling    was 

called  " Me»  (Moses)  "  =  "cAiVt/,"      Etymology  also  points 

the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  nS'O     In  "Zeitschrift 

r  aegypt.  Sprache"   (vol.  xxx,  5'ear  1892,  p.  9)  we  road 

extremely   important   discovery   made    by   Homnitl, 
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which  shows  that  the  Egyptian  soands  I  and  — ••— ,  which 
are  generally  held  to  be  equivalent  to  8,  are  two  differefit 
sounds,  1 1  answering  etymologically  to  the  Semitic  \ff  and 
— ••—  to  the  Semitic  D.  Hommel  therefore  proposes  that 
— •►— ,  answering  to  the  D,  should  still  be  taken  to  represent 

Sf  but  11,  answering  to  the  Semitic  \^,  should  be  on  the 
contrary  represeuted  by  L  We  then  find  that  the  name 
riBtt  comes  from  the  Egyptian  stem  f  ]  '  =  ^w^'  =  "to  bear," 

or  "  the  child." 

King  Amenophis  III,  in  whose  reign  we  thus  place  the  birth 
of  Moses,  had  caused,  like  his  grandfather  Thutmosis  III, 
numerous  buildings  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Amon.  In 
the  very  first  years  of  his  reign  he  carried  on  the  working 
of  the  limestone  quarries  in  the  Mokattam  mountains,  which 
had  been  already  opened  by  his  royal  predecessors.  The 
buildings  to  contain  the  sacred  things  at  Kamak  were 
continued,  and  new  temples  were  also  added.  He  had  set 
up  in  Luxor  a  new  temple  to  Amon.  He  could  rightly  say 
of  himself  ''  that  he  had  accomplished  great  monuments, 
marvellous  works  that  had  never  been  seen  elsewhere."  In 
working  the  quarries  and  building  the  temples  he  preferred 
to  employ  the  ^'aliens,"  and  thus  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
telling  us  of  the  hard  labour  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
condemned,  apply  very  well  to  his  reign. 

One  other  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  which  shows 
that  Memeptah  was  not  king  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
We  are  told  in  the  book  of  Exodus  that  Pharaoh  was  visited 
with  ten  plagues  before  he  allowed  the  Israelites  to  depart 
out  of  Egypt.  The  last  of  these  plagues  was  the  death  of 
the  first-born,  amongst  whom  was  also  the  first-born  of  the 
royal  house.  But  Memeptah  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and 
heir,  Seti  II  (who  was  called  officially,  User  =  cheperu  = 
ra),  who  already  in  his  father's  lifetime  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  being  called  the  eroum^prince  of  the  kingdom* 
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TVe  know  on  the  other  hand  that  the  cldtiat  aons  of 
Barneses  II  had  died  during  their  father's  reign,  and  it  was 
only  the  fourteenth  in  the  long  succession  of  children  whom 
destiny  marked  out  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Thus  the  traditions  received  by  the  people  agree  with  the 
historical  dates  on  the  monuments,  and  we  must  therefore 
believe,  supported  by  the  above  exact  statements  of  Egyptian 
and  Biblical  chronology,  that  the  Exodus  did  not  take  place 
under  Merneptah,  but  in  (he  reign  of  the  Icing  Rmneses  II,  and 
MtmHy  on  the  21th  Starch,  b.v.  1335. 


I  Art.  lll—Nak'g  on  Persian  MSS. 
H.  Bev 

I.    The   MiUld  Firuz   Library,   Boinbnt/. — This   owes   its 

existence  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  Mulli!  Firiiz 

I  b.  Kawus,^  a  Pars!  ecclesiastic   and  a  friend   of  Jonathan 

I  Duncan,  for  whom  be  wrote  the  poem  called  the  Qeorge- 

1  itatna.     The  library  is   open   to  the   public,  but   it  seems 

■  lo  be  little  known  to  the  citizens.     It  is  situated  in   the 

native   part  of  the   town,   in   a   lane   off  ihc   Kalka   Devi 

Roiid,  and  is  near  the  Roman   Catholic  Cathedral.     There 

is   a   printed   catalogue   {Bombay,  1873)    by  E.   Rchatsek, 

a  Hungarian  scholar,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Bombay, 

and  who  died  there  in  December,  1891. 

The  books  are  kept  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house  in  the 

compound  of  n  Pars!  temple,  and  are  well   taken  care  of. 

There  are  many  Persian  manuscripts,  but  none  perhaps  of 

very  great  value  or  of  much  historical  interest.     The  librury 

is  especially  rich   in   astrological   and   astronomical  works. 

There  are  also  many  MSS.  in  Zend  dealing  with  the  Parai 

religion.    Among  the  Arabic  MSS.  there  is  a  fine,  beautifully 

L  -written  copy  of  the  Canon  Masudicus.     Among  the  Persian 

1  USS.  are  one  or  two  copies  of  the  Akbarttama,  and  a  well- 

I  written  copy  of  the  Tdrl^  AlH.      Unfortunately  this  last 

I  lias  blanks.     For  instance,  there  is  a  hiatus  from  Humayiin'a 

I  dight  into  Persia  to  hie  expedition  against  Baikh,  and  of 


'  Thrri-  dcK'  nol  appesr  ki  bo  any  bio^phy  »f  him,  liut  Mr.  Eehtttwli  giira 
ation  about  him  in  the  prefiLce  to  nia  catati^;ue,  and  tbo  Mails  yyim 
le  particnUti  about  himHlI  is  the  bonk  of  hia  poemft  und  in  hia  Din  Kkirad, 
I.  do,  lai,  mill  215  of  Rehntiek'*  Cntalagno.     Ha  wtls  s  nntiTe  ot  Bruocb,  aai 
<!lj  liii  Uthei  when  he  was  10  years  uhl,  aitd  sUiyed  tLere 
'     I'.ied  in  1880.      Prom   Sir  Aleiander  JohiiBtone'i  report, 
.'>Di  B.A.8.,  voL  iii,  it  nppears  that  Hulls  Firdz's  father 
it  i.lio  expense  of  the  Pnrsis.     Miiria  Gruham  (Lady  Calleot) 
'  -M'.iiii'x  jienasal  appouvuce  in  herJoumal  (London,  181:!). 
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this  no  warning  is  given,  the  narrative  passing  from  one 
subject  to  the  other  on  the  same  page.  There  is  also 
apparently  no  account  of  Humayun's  death  in  the  MS.  An 
interesting  and  apparently  rare  MS.  is  a  Turkish-Persian 
and  Persian-Turkish  dictionary  by  Azafari,  the  poetical 
name  of  Mirza  'All  Bakht,  son  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Wali» 
The  author  speaks  of  his  ancestors  having  lived  in  the  time 
of  Aurangzib,  and  claims  descent  on  the  one  side  from 
Timur  and  on  the  other  from  Hazrat  !^waja  Buzurg^ 
Khwaja  Naqshband.  In  Dr.  Sprenger's  Catalogue  of  the 
Elliot  MSS.,  J.A.S.B.,  1855,  voL  xxiii,  p.  247,  there  is 
a  notice.  No.  119,  of  a  manuscript  called  the  WdqVydi 
Azafari,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  the  memoir  of  Muhammad 
Izahya-d-din  Mirza  'All  Bakht,  who  was  familiarly  called 
Mirza  Gurgani.  He  was  descended,  we  are  told,  from  the 
royal  house  of  Delhi,  and  was  alive  in  1215  (1800).  The 
MS.  also  contained  the  author's  Bekhta  divan.  This  i» 
one  of  the  MSS.  which  did  not  reach  the  British  Museum^ 
Mr.  Rehatsek  says  (p.  54,  No.  27)  that  there  is  no  date  ta 
the  MS.  in  the  Mulla  Firuz  Library,  but  the  colophon  says 
it  was  written  in  1220  (1805)  at  Mandraj  Ghinnapattam 
(Madras).  It  was  in  this  dictionary  that  I  found  the 
explanation  of  the  word  tashqdtcal,  which  occurs  in  Babar's 
Memoirs  and  in  the  Akbarndma, 

There  is  a  jest-book  or  book  of  anecdotes  called  Luiaif 
alzaraiff  No.  44,  p.  230,  of  the  printed  catalogue,  and 
No.  546  of  the  manuscript  one,  which  Mr.  Behatsek 
describes  as  being  by  Husain  TVaiz  Kashfi,  but  in  reality 
it  is  by  his  son  Ali.  See  Rieu,  7576,  MS.  Add.  18,408, 
where  it  is  called  Latdif-al-iawdif.  There  is  also  a  manu- 
script of  Omar  Khayyam's  quatrains.  No.  78,  p.  149,  of  the 
printed  catalogue,  and  No.  334  of  the  manuscript  catalogue, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  in  the  library  are  not 
arranged  according  to  the  numbers  of  Behatsek's  Catalogue^ 
but  according  to  a  manuscript  catalogue  prepared  when  the 
contents  of  the  library  were  going  to  be  insured.  For 
example,  the  Tdfikh  Alfi  is  No.  42,  p.  94,  of  Behatsek's 
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Cntftlogue,  but  the  nuinbei's  in  the  laanusdript  catalogue  are 
116  and  117.  Unless  the  numbers  of  the  manuscript 
catalogue  are  givun,  the  librarian  has  a  difficulty  iu  finding 
the  MS.  that  is  wanted.  Mr.  Eohatsek'e  Catalogue  is 
a  good  and  mentorious  one,  but  it  was  written  before  the 
publicatioa  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  it  contains 
no  rtifercuces  to  the  conionts  of  other  libraries.  The  author 
tras  a  solitary  scholar,  and  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 

II.  The  Library  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Socieif/, — The  Hociety  has  magnificent  rooms  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  it  has  a  splendid  library  of  printed  books,  but  there 
are  no  Peraian  MS8. 

There  are  several  second-hand  booksellers  in  the  Ealka 
Devi  Ro&d  and  elsewhere  in  Bombay,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  MSS.  The  lithographed  publications  of  the 
Bombay  Educational  Society — e.g.  Feriahta,  Habib-un-Sair, 
etc. — are  now  almost  unprocurable  in  Bombay.  The  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  R.A.S.  docs  not  bold  regular  meetings,  and  on 
the  whole  Bombay  seems  to  be  given  over  to  commercial 
parsuits.  Oriental  studies  have  much  decayed  since  the  time 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

III.  Jaipur  Library. — I  found  only  one  Persian  MS.  in 
the  Jaipur  Library,  and  that  was  one  of  no  value.  The 
library  has  been  celebrated  a  good  deal  in  India  and  else- 
vbere,  but  it  contains  nothing  except  printed  books,  and 
dieae  are  mostly  English.  Jai  Singh  was  a  great  and 
stirring  man,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  was  bitten  by  the 
Indian  mania  of  founding  a  capital,  and  left  the  picturesque 
Ambar  for  the  prosaic  Satness  and  regularity  of  Jaipur.  In 
the  Maharajah  of  Jaipur's  private  library  the  only  Persian 
MS.  is  the  Jiazmitdma,  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Mttbubhdrat 
made  in  Akhar's  time.  It  is  a  superb  copy,  and  is  averred 
to  be  the  original  which  was  made  for  Akbar.  It  appeals  to 
have  been  presented  by  Muhammad  Shah  to  Jai  Smgh,'  It 
hua   been   bound  in   four   volumes.      There   are   numerous 


'  See  Dt.  HendJeyN  Maim-mU  «/  t/ui  Jij/part  Exhtiition.  Londoii,  1883. 
e  old  »eiila  ou  the  MS.,  but  I  coutd  not  read  thtnu,  and  Dr.  UeiidlL7 
>  illegible. 
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pictures  in  it,  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautifal,  e.g.  tliat 
of  Bikhya  ^  standing  over  the  sleeping  prince  and  altering 
the  words  of  the  letter.  Each  picture  is  protected  by  a  thin 
membrane  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Sambar  deer.  The 
handwriting  is  very  fine,  and  the  copy  appears  to  be  com- 
plete. It  contains  Abul  Fazl's  preface.  There  are  also  in 
the  Maharajah's  library  some  interesting  portraits  of  the 
Moghul  emperors  and  others.  Among  the  latter  is  one  of 
Samru  (Walter  Reiuhardt)  in  an  Oriental  costume. 

IV.  Alwar  Library.  —  This  is  in  the  Palace,  and  was 
formed  by  Rajah  Bani  Singh.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of 
his  liberality  and  literary  tastes.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
Sanskrit  MSS.,  and  these  have  been  catalogued  by  Professor 
Peterson.  Some  account  of  the  library  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Hendley's  Ahcar  and  Us  Art  Treasures^  London,  1888. 
The  best  known  of  the  Persian  MSS.  is  the  splendid  copy  of 
the  Gulistatiy  which  cost  half  a  lakh  of  rupees.  It  has  been 
described  by  Eastwick  in  Murray's  Handbook,  in  Major 
Powlett's  statistical  account  of  Alwar,  and  the  book  of 
Dr.  Hendley  above  mentioned.  A  curious  thing  about  the 
book  is  that  the  penmanship  is  by  an  Armenian,  Aga  Sahib, 
who  was  converted  to  Muhammadanism  at  Delhi  by  one 
Razavl  Sahib,  but  whose  wife  remained  a  Christian.  One  of 
the  pictures  represents  him  presenting  his  book  to  the  Rajah. 
The  pictures  and  arabesques  were  done  by  native  artists. 

The  library  contains  the  Sharafndma,^  a  history  of  Abdullah 
Khan  Uzbek,  and  a  very  good  copy  of  the  Sqfi  Iqlim,  but 
the  real  glory  of  the  library  is  a  magnificent  copy  of  Babar's 
Memoirs,  Wdq'iydt  Bdbart,  I  have  described  this  MS. 
elsewhere  (vide  Asiatic  Quarterly  Journal  for  July,  1900). 
According  to  the  colophon  it  was  made  in  937  a.h.  by 
*AlI-al-Katib,  a  famous  calligrapher  (vide  the  Haft  Iglim),  at 
Mashhad.  There  are  specimens  of  *Ali  Eatib's  handwriting 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  see  the  album  there.  Or.  1372, 
pp.  786  a  and  b.     One  of  the  specimens  has  the  date  939, 

^  Visa  in  Sunnkrit.     She  changed  Visn,  poison,  into  her  own  name  ;   or  in 
Hindi,  Bikh  into  Bikhya.     The  prince  was  Chandrahasa. 
'  See  Supplement  to  Kieu's  Catalogue,  No.  73,  p.  49. 
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mi  thia  is  exprsKatid  in  a  cLionogmm  us  well  an  iti  figures. 
}  arc  also  apeoimeus  uf  Ills  kaiidwriting  in  Koom  XVI 
the    Orteotat     Department    of    tbe    South     Eeusiu^tou 
Hoseum.      Apparently   he  died    in   9-50    A.ii.,  and   as   the 
Persian  is   idcnticu]    with   that   koown   as  'Abdu-r-rahira'a 
ruusLitiou,  it*  existence  eoems  to  be  destructive  of  'Abdii-r- 
I's  claim  to  be  the  translator  of  the  Memoirs.     There 
i^alii  on  it  of  Humiiyiilt  dated  942,  and  of  Akbar  dated 
I  could  not  find  any  history  of  this  remarkable  copy, 
■xoept  that  it  waa  bought  in  Samvat  18J3  (1830).     There 
•  extracts  from  it  in  a  MS.  mode  for  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
*  m  1860.  and  now  in  tbe  British  I^Iuseum,  Or.  L8'27,  Uieu,  iii, 
d'iOn.      There  are  on  the  flyleaves  notes  iu  English  and  in 
Persian  lo  the  effect  that  the  extracf-s  were  sent  from  Alwar 

(and  were  made  from  the  Ilajah's  book.  Dr.  Kieu  describee 
tbe  manuscript  as  "  three  detached  portions  of  the  translation 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Biiber  by  ilitxii  'Abdu-r-ruhira,"  which 
■bowa  that  he  found  the  Irunslation  to  be  the  same  as  that 
known  as  'Abdu-r-rahlm's,  There  can  bo  titde  dowbl  that 
these  extracts  were  made  from  the  copy  seen  by  ine  In  the 
Palace  at  Alnar,  and  so  unless  tbe  colophon  and  the  seals  uf 
Buniiiyiin  and  Akbar  are  forgeries,  the  story  that  'Abdu-r* 
rahim  translated  the  Memoirs  must  be  given  up. 
The  Alwar  Library  contains  some  interesting  portraits. 
■  Among  them  is  one  of  BSbar  enthroned,  and  with  a  red 
B|nirBe  or  n  kharifit  in  his  hand.  Ilumayiin  kneels  before  him, 
md  a  vixier  called  Mirztt  Ilushyar  stands  behind,  There 
I  also  a  full-length  portrait  of  Akbar  as  an  old,  fair- 
somplexioned  man  holding  a  rose.  One  of  the  treasured  MSS, 
I  ,ii]  the  Library  is  the  'AJaih-i-Makhliiqat  of  Abul  Husuin,  eon 
Lof  Mir  Kaliin  Hazavi.  It  is  a  book  on  natural  history,  and 
[  liaa  many  illustrations.  The  last  picture  depicts  the  author 
I  pre«enling  his  book  to  the  blind  Shah  'Aalam.' 

I  did   not    visit   Jodhpiir   or    Bikanlr,   but   I   learnt   by 
Mrrespondence   that    there    were    no    Persian    MSS.    in  the 

'  Jmhi  Ciougailluu',  the  cite]  libranon  Aeen  by  M.r.  EoKtwiclc,  imf  still  ulivfl 
cB  1  wiM  ut  Jaipui.  but  bait  ntiraii.  ami  Ikwh  iiiii'i^eed«d  b;^  bis  9011.  Tbe 
ik  it  )>tul»ililT  •  trantlstion  uf  Al  Qniifrir,  Rieu,  ii,  462. 
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libraries  there.  Nor  did  I  visit  Udaipur,  but  I  learnt 
through  Captain  Yate  that  the  Yictoria  Library  possessed 
some  MSS.,  among  which  was  a  copy  of  Ehwandamlr'» 
Kdnun-uHumdyiin,  I  also  obtained  a  copy  of  the^^same- 
work  from  a  private  individual  in  Udaipur. 

Y.  Delhi, — There  is  a  firm  of  booksellers  in  the  Dariba 
Lane,  Mukhan  Lai  &  Co.,  who  have  a  good  many  MSS.,. 
chiefly  divans,  but  the  only  library  I  saw  in  Delhi  was  that 
of  Nawab  Mirza  Syedu-d-din  Ahmad  Khan  of  Laharu.  His^ 
father's  name  was  Nawab  M.  Ziauddin  Ahmad.  The  library 
is  in  Qasim  Jan  Lane.  Li  it  I  saw  a  copy  of  Mirza  Haidar's- 
Tdrlkh  Raahidl  and  one  of  Jauhar's  Memoirs  of  Humdyun. 

YI.  Agra. — I  did  not  find  any  libraries  in  Agra.     The- 
Agra  College  had  once  a  good  many  MSS.,  though  the  printed 
catalogue  which  still  exists  and  which  I  have  seen  some- 
where in  India  shows  that  none  of  the  MSS.  were  very  rare. 
However,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the- 
rabble  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  except  the  Memoirs  of 
Babar  and  one  other  MS.     These  owed  their  preservation  ta 
their  having  been  out  on  loan  at  the  time,  a  fact  which  may 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of  lending  MSS.     The  Bdbamdma, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  fine  copy,  but  inferior  to  the  Alwar  one^ 
and  has  no  colophon.     The  illustrations  look  like  reductions 
of  the  splendid  copy  in  the  British  Museum — No.  75,  p.  51,  of 
Rieu's  Supplement.     At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  first  page,  I  think,  there  is  a  note  expressing 
gratitude  to  God  for  having  come  into  possession  of   this^ 
book,  and  then  follows  in  the  same  handwriting  the  words- 
"tahrir  Sahib  Qiran"  (perhaps  "Sani"  may  be  read  after 
these  words,  but  it  is  indistinct).     This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  note  is  by  Shah  Jahan.     The  writing  of  the  MS.  is- 
good,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Alwar  copy. 

YII.  Rdmpur  in  Rohilkand. — This  library  is  in  the  town^ 
of  Rampur,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Nawab.  It  is  the 
best  private  library  that  I  have  seen  in  India,  and  also- 
probably  the  best  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS. 
in  that  country.  The  Arabic  MSS.  are  said  to  number 
4,467,  and  the  Persian  4,253.     The  MSS.  seem  much  mora 
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Dumerous  than  those  in  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengul's 
Library,  and  they  are  certainly  better  kept  nnd  cared  for. 
It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  books  an  well  housed  as  thoy 
are  here,  and  to  find  so  intelligent  a  librarian,  Ahmad  'All 
Khan,  iu  charge  of  them. 

Among  the  Persian  MSS.  I  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Tdiik/t 
Bdbaii  of  Shaikh  Zain  Khwafi,  which  seemed  to  contain 
inuob  more  matter  than  I  he  British  Museum  copv.  It 
mentions  the  Biibar  diamond  (p.  134),  and  put«  the  account 
of  it  into  the  mouth  of  Humiiyiin.  It  also  notices  Shab 
Tabmasp's    preseut    of  two   Circassian   girls  to   Babar,  and 

ilea  that  he  received  them  into  his  harem.  Probably  this 
tbe  foondalion  of  Ferishta's  scandalous  remark  that  the 

liddle-aged  King  became  inordinately  fond  of  them.     This 

ptice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Circassian  girls  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  story  of  the  poisoning,  and  so  gives  some 
countenance  to  Father  Catrou's  story  of  the  cause  of  that 
crime.  It  also  appeared  from  the  Rum  pur  MS.  that 
Ibrahim's  mother  as  well  as  his  son  were  sent  to  Kabul. 
The  M^.  also  gives  an  account  of  the  productions  of  India, 
'wbich.  according  to  Professor  Dowson,  is  not  in  the  Elliot 

.S.,  and  it  has,  though  not  in  tabular  form,  the  Hat   of 

le  provinces  of  India  ajid  their  revenues,  which  Pavet 
Courtfille  givea  in  his  translation  of  Ilniinaky,  but  which 

Irekine  had  already  given  in  an  appendix  to  his  History 
Babar  and  Humiiyiin.  I  believe  that  this  work  of 
,ileh  Zain  is  the  Tdrikh  Btlhari  referred  to  by  Ni/jimu- 

■din  in  the  preface  to  his  Tahnqiil  Akhnn  as  a  work 
itinct    from     the    Klemoirs    (see    list    of    Nizamu-d -din's 

luroes  in  liieu's  Catalogue,  i,  220a).  I  also  think  that  it 
the  book  referred  to  by  Badfinni'  as  dealing  with  the 
eonquest  of  India.  Ho  also  speaks  of  a  translation  of  the 
Memoirs  by  Shaikh  Zain  as  if  It  was  a  separate  work. 
I  believe,  however,  that  he  only  means  the  second  part  of 
Shaikh  Zain's  Tarikh,  vL<.,  that  dealing  with  the  evenl^s  after 


nod  341  (pp.  Gil  and  US  of  Ur.  lUnkiDg'i 
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the  first  victory  by  Babar.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  Government  Library  at  Madras  there  is  the 
-entry  of  a  Tdrllch  Bdbarl^  but  I  have  ascertained  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Govemmeut  that  this  is  merely  the 
•ordinary  Memoirs.  In  Dr.  Sprenger's  Catalogue  of  the 
Elliot  MSS.  i.e.  p.  241,  there  is  an  entry,  No.  79,  of 
a  history  of  Babar,  Tabaqdt  Bdban,  which  is  described  as 
•*'  a  history  of  Babar  by  Zain  Khwaf i,  who  says  that  he  had 
written  in  Persian  what  the  emperor  dictated  in  Turki. 
It  may  be  a  translation  of  the  WdqHydt**  This  MS.  is  not 
among  the  Elliot  MSS.  which  were  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  the  copy  in  that  library  Or.  1,999,  Rieu,  iii,  926(i, 
'being  another  one  dated  998  a.h.  Probably  No.  79  did 
not  come  to  the  British  Museum,  as  it  was  not  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  property.  It  belonged  to  a  friend  of  Say  id  Jan, 
of  Cawnpore,  and  presumably  was  returned  to  the  owner. 
It  is  described  as  a  very  old  copy,  and  it  evidently  was 
a  much  larger  work  than  the  one  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
it  contained  326  pages  of  15  lines  each,  whereas  the  Elliot 
copy  in  the  Museum  only  contains  112  pages  of  15  lines. 
Probably  the  Cawnpore  copy  agreed  with  the  Rampur  one. 

There  is  also  in  the  Hampur  Library  a  copy  of  Haji  M. 
'Aarif  Qandaharfs  history  of  Akbar.  The  author  was 
a  servant  of  Bairam  Khan,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  was  with  his  master  when  the 
latter  was  assassinated  (p.  29r/),  and  he  himself  completed 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  going  by  sea  to  Ormuz  and  thence 
by  land.  As  the  book  is  a  new  source  for  the  history  of 
Akbar,  I  arranged  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it,  but  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  a  partial  perusal,  there  is  less 
novelty  in  the  book  than  one  would  expect.  The  librarian 
has  triumphantly  copied  into  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  statement  in  Elliot,  vi,  572,  that  no  copy  of  Haji 
Muhammad  appears  to  be  extant.  But  tiic  work  described 
by  Elliot  is  a  general  history,  which  this  is  not.*     There 

^  Apparently  the  general  history  was  once  nmon*]:  tht*  Elliot  MSS  ;  see 
Spreujwjr's  Catalogue,  I.e.,  p.  2o2.  The  Tawurlth  QandaJu'tr  there  mentioned 
is  really  M.  *Aarif  s  history,  and  it  is  described  as  beginning  with  Kayumars 
and  coming  down  to  1020  a.h. 
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u  sDotber  copy  of  this  historj'  of  Akbar  in  the  Cumbridgc 
Cniveraity  Library;  see  Browne's  Catalogue,  pp.  lfiO-2. 

Among  thi'  Arabic  MSS.  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Canon 
Mnmtit.aii,  dated  1035  a.h.,  and  there  Is  a  work  by  AlberiJnl, 
ia  Persian,  called  Tafkim-at-tavjlm  ;  sec  Rieu,  i,  4-51A,  MS. 
Add.  7,697.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  Tarildi  Gasida  dated 
M3  A.H.,  a  copy  of  the  Tarlkh  Aklnri  dated  1041  a.h.,  and 
II  copy  of  the  Tixrtkh  Tii/ilri,  perhaps  the  work  described 
ill  Elliot,  vi,  ID'i. 

There  U  a  small  volume  of  Turk!  verses  said  to  be  in 
ttifl  baodnritiiig  of  Biibar.  This  fact  purports  to  be  attested 
by  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Sbah  Jaban. 

VIII.  h/iopi/.—Th(<Te  are  no  MSS.  of  any  value  in  the 
fouession  of  the   Begam   of   Bbopal.      I  was  shown  two, 

[w.  a  volume  of  the  Aklmniilma  and  a  copy  of  the  Khulaaat- 
\^-TaKdrikh. 

IX.  Alujarh. — There  are  a  few  MSS.  in  the  college,  but 
ine  apparently  of  any  value.  One  of  tbem  is  a  copy  of 
[bar's  Memoirs  in  Pei-sian-     Both  Aligarh   and  Deoband 

regarded  as  centres  of  MuhummadaQ  lejirning,  but 
neither  appears  to  pay  any  attention  to  Persian  literature. 
The  Principal  of  the  Deoband  College  told  me  that  they  had 
no  Persian  MSS.,  and  in  Aligarh  I  could  not  procure  even 
a  copy  of  Shaikh  Ahmad'a  aceount  of  Delhi  {Asdr  Sanadid). 
Possibly  Syed  Muhammad  has  some  of  his  father's  MSS., 
bat  if  so  they  are  inaccos.iible. 

X.  AHiihaliail. — This  ia  a  modern  city,  and  there  arc  no 
Oriental  libraries  or  Oriental  bookshops  in  it.  In  the 
Tbornhill  Library  I  saw  a  book  which  had  belonged  to 
Professor  Blochmann.  It  was  a  collection  of  Persian 
epigram B,  partly  printed  and  partly  manuscript.  Apparently 
Mr.  Blochmann  had  intended  to  publish  tlio  collection.  It 
contained  some  translations  by  Mr.  Whalley.  Mr.  Richard 
Bum,  I.C.S.,  kindly  procured  rae  a  sight  of  Siidha  Sukh's 
book   described    in    Elliot,   viii,   40-1.      It   is   still   in    the 

of  (he  author's  descendants.  Bihaii  Ktiiln  tiaur, 
andson  of  the  author,  has  copied  out  I'rofeosor 
note  and  prefixed  it  to  the  MS.     Siidha  Sukh's 
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takhallas  was  Nisar  and  not  Niyaz.  He  was  a  native  of 
Delhi,  and  became  a  follower  of  Bayazld  Bistami  and  wrote 
many  thousand  verses.  The  MS.  is,  as  stated  in  Elliot,  very 
illegible,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  is  worth  printing. 
XI.  Patiala.  —  In  the  Victoria  Library  here  I  found 
a  MS.  which  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is 
called  SamraUal'fila&afa^  and  was  written  by  'Abdu-Sattar 
b.  Qasim,  of  Lahore,  who  assisted  Jerome  Xavier  in  his 
Persian  studies.  I  was  led  to  find  it  by  a  passage  in 
the  Darbdri  Akharl  of  Shams-ul-Ulama  M.  H.  Azad.  He 
describes  it  at  p.  118  (sec  also  p.  68)  as  beginning  with 
an  abridgment  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  as  after- 
wards dealing  with  the  biographies  of  ancient  philosophers. 
The  learned  author  wrongly  describes  it  as  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Khalifa  family.  It  really  is  in  the  public 
library,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Kajah.  I  had  not 
time  to  examine  the  manuscript,  but  saw  that  the  copyist 
was  Akbar  All,  of  Lahore,  and  that  the  copy  was  finished 
on  19th  Rabi,  in  the  43rd^  year  of  Akbar *s  reign.  The  book 
was  written  by  Akbar's  orders,  and  is  probably  a  translation 
from  some  work  by  Jerome  Xavier,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  preface.  I  have  applied  to  the  Patiala  Darbar  for 
a  copy  of  the  MS.,  and  hope  to  receive  it  shortly.  I  am  told 
that  the  original  is  very  incorrectly  written.  Though,  as 
I  have  said,  the  work  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Europe,  yet 
it  is  apparently   mentioned   in   Dr.  Sprenger's  Catalogue, 


^  A  MS.  with  a  similar  title  (Samar^aUJilasafiiS,  and  dealing  with  the  same 
lubject,  is  mentioned  in  Palmer's  Catalogue  of  tne  MSS.  in  King's  College, 
Oambridffe  (J.R.A.S.,  n.s.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126).  But  unless  some  mistake  has 
heen  maSe  in  cataloguing  it  cannot  be  the  same  work,  for  it  is  entered  as  an 


lMhi>yfiitnri  who  lived  under  Jahangir,  and  desciibes  himself  as  having  lately 
^^gni  the  ranks  of  His  Majesty's  servants.**  The  author  does  not  say  this, 
^H^^nl^  lie,  for  he  was  an  old  servant,  and  had  served  under  Jahangir*s  father. 
m^lA  MT*  (P*  *^^*  ^^'  ^  ^"^  10)  is  that  when  Jahan^ir  came  to  Ajmir  in 
^^  lAv  Ui  victory  over  Rana  Urora,  and  after  the  latter  had  entered  the 
it  Jahin^'s  servants,  he,  ^Vbdu-Sattar,  was  ordered  to  abridge  the 
4,     There  is  an  abridgment  of  the  same  work  by  another  hand  in 

library. 

lOlebooK,  but  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  the  book  was 

te  i8th  year. 
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This  i§  the  source  of  Dr.  Rieu'a  rote.  Persian 
italoi^ue,  ill,  1,077h,  where  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is 
mistitke  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (see  ulso  Rieu's 
note,  vol.  iii,  preface,  p.  xxiii).  Dr.  Sprenger  (No.  197, 
p.  259)  calls  the  work  Ahwal  Firing'iatan,  and  eays :  "The 
translator  of  this  book  was  ordered  by  Alcbar  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  Firingbis  in  order  to  be  enabled  \a  translate 
'books  into  Persian  relating  to  their  religion  and  history. 
He  therefore  Htudied  under  a  missionary  whose  name  is 
tfpelt  ji^  y^^Xl^j  (Geronimo  Xavier).  After  a  study  of  six 
inoDtba  he  wrote  this  work,  which  contains  an  outline  of 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,"  He  then  gives  the  opening  words. 
This  description  agrees  with  the  preface  in  the  Patialu 
«>py.  Though  the  above  work  is  marked  E.  in  Sprenger, 
it  is  not  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.' 

I  should  here  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  Darb&ri  A.kbat'i. 
It  is  in  Hindustani,  and  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  Akbar 
«ad  bis  Court  that  has  been  given  by  any  native  of  India. 
The  writer  is  a  vigorous  and  liberal  -  minded  man,  and 
fiosseased  of  much  learning.  I  believe  he  is  a  >Shi'a  in 
religion,  and  he  stands  up  manfully  for  the  religious  views 
of  Akbar  and  Abul  Fazl.  Unfortunately  he  has  been  for 
some  years  out  of  Ms  mind.  His  book  was  published  without 
bis  knowledge  at  Lahore  by  Saiyid  Mamtaz  'All  at  the  Rafa 
'Aam  Press  in  1898,  and  may  be  had  there  for  three  rupees. 

XII.  Lucknoic, — There  are  a  few  Persian  MSS.  in  the 
library  attached  to  the  ftluseum  ;  most  of  them  were  received 
a.  few  years  ago  from  the  Queen's  College,  Benares.  None 
*re  of  groat  value,  but  some  are  interesting  from  having  the 
•eals  of  the  Oudh  royal  libraries  impressed  on  them.  There 
ftfc  also  a  few  MSS.  in  the  Jalsa  Tazhlb  Library  at  the  Ralu 
'Aam  Institution  in  the  Lyall  Town  Hall,  but  they  are  not 
cure  or  very  valuable.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Library 
Committee  for  the  Luckuow   Museum  for  1885-86  it  was 
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stated  by  Mr.  Constable  tbat  the  remaining  volumes  of 
Dr.  Sprenger's  catalogue  of  the  Oudh  libraries  were  still  in 
existence  in  manuscript.  But  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
confirmation  of  this  statement.  They  would  be  most 
valuable,  but  I  fear  they  never  existed,  as  Dr.  Sprenger 
says  nothing  about  them  in  his  preface  to  the  printed  volume 
or  in  the  catalogue  of  bis  own  MSS. 

Two  brothers  in  Tahyaganj,  Lucknow,  named  Abul 
Husain  and  Wajid  Husain,  carry  on  separately  the  business 
of  second-hand  booksellers,  and  I  got  some  good  MSS.  from 
them.  One  MS.  which  I  got  from  Wajid  Husain  was 
a  Persian  translation  of  a  work  upon  drugs  by  Alberunl  and 
called  Saidlana.  The  Arabic  original  is  mentioned  by  Haji 
Khalfa,  but  appears  to  be  lost.  See  Dr.  Lucien  le  Clerc's 
work,  Hutoire  de  la  MSdecine  Arabe,  Paris,  1876,  vol.  i, 
p.  480. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Lucknow  is  the  best  hunting- 
ground  in  India  for  Persian  MSS.,  and  would  recommend 
anyone  going  there  in  search  of  MSS.  to  visit  the  two 
brothers  above  named. 

XIII.  Bankipore. — I  spent  two  days  in  examining  Ehuda 
Bakhsh  K.  Bahadur's  library  here.  It  is  in  bis  house  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city  of  Patna,  and  is  a  valuable  and  well- 
arranged  collection  and  one  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  founder.  A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  Eastwick's 
handbook  for  Bengal  (Murray).  Among  the  MSS.  there 
were  M.  Eamran's  divan  containing  an  autograph  of 
Jahangir;  four  volumes  of  the  Subah  Sddiq,  the  author  of 
which  belonged  to  Dacca  and  was  a  follower  of  Shah  Sujah  ; 
the  Maasir  alKirdm  of  Mir  Ghulam  'All  of  Bilgram,  and  also 
his  Tazkira  Khazdna  'Admra  and  his  Id  Baiza.  the  last 
largely  an  autograph  ;  two  copies  of  Amir  Humayun  poems, 
one  being  dated  1045;  a  copy  of  the  Tdrlkh  al  Hukamd 
of  Shamsu-d-din  Shahrazurl,  bought  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Elliot 
of  Patna's  library  in  1859,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley ;  a  fine  copy  of  Faizl's  complete  works ; 
the  poems  of  Maulana  'Askari ;  and  a  good  copy  of  the 
Maa§ir  Rahimi,  though  inferior  to  that  in  the  library  of  the 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  MauKi  KhuiJil  Bakhsh  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  his  library,  and  published  it  at  Unidarabad 
in  the  Deccan  when  he  was  Chief  Juntice  there.  It  is  dat«d 
Vm  X.U.  (1896),  and  is  called  the  Mnhbuh~nl-albab.  There 
«re,  I  believe,  many  valuable  Arabic  works  in  the  library, 
but  with  those  I  was  not  competent  to  deal.  The  tineet 
Pendao  MS.  in  the  collection  was  one  calleil  the  Tarildi-i- 
Khau'tin  TaiinSrl.  It  is  a  splendid  folio,  and  is  refeixed  to 
by  Edslwick.  The  author's  name  does  not  appear,  for  the 
&m  page  or  so  is  wanting.  An  aul.ograph  note  by  Shah 
Jahiin  aays  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Shah 

IBaba,  "dttr  'nhd-i-daulnt  Shnh  BSbii,"  meaning  thereby,  I  was 
told  by  M.  Rhuda  Bakhsh,  his  grandfather  Akbar,  and 
that  it  describes  Taimur  and  his  descendants  doven  to  the 
22nd  year  of  Akbar.  The  description  given  in  the  MS.  of 
HaiDaytin'3  dancing  in  his  exultation  over  Akbar's  horoscope 
•e«tDS  to  be  taken  from  the  Tdrlkh  Alfl.  It  gives  Monday, 
SabV  ul-awwul,  as  the  date  of  Humuyiin's  marriage 
with  Akbar's  mother.  The  MS.  contains  many  fine  and 
interesting  illustrations,  and  indeed  this  is  what  constitutes 
Ha  value.  Among  tbem  is  a  very  striking  picture  of  the 
birth  of  Akbar,  folio  234.'  Ho  is  represented  as  being 
bom  inside  of  the  fort  of  Umarkot,  though  according  to  local 
tradition  be  was  born  in  a  field  about  a  mile  from  the  fort. 
Hia  mother  is  lying  exhausted  on  a  eouoh  in  a  green  robe, 
and  the  baby  Akbar  is  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse  (Mahum 
An^a?}  with  a  high,  conical  Tartar  cap.  Women  are 
rejoicing,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  we  see  a  stout 
nun  emerging  from  the  fort  and  a  maidservant  communi- 
cating the  fact  of  the  birth  to  an  astrologer.  Below  all, 
there  is  a  picture  of  Tardi  Beg  announcing  the  birth  to 
Hamiiyiin.  The  library  possesses  a  copy  of  Biibar's  Memoirs 
io  Persian,  here  called  the  Tazuk  Bddnrl  and  dated  1082 ; 
alio  a  copy  of  the    Sufina    Khash^o,   an  anthology,  and 


>  Mi.  Bourdlllnn,  I.C.S..  IdiuUjr  iduitugniiUeil  ainae  ol  the  illustiutiuns  fo 
Dw,  uid  1  (Mill  Ihcro  lor  thu  impvctjon  c>f  thr  msnibrrs.  Tbv  photograph  n 
lb*  picteiT  of  Ak  Ws  hirlli  u  >a  intemtin^  thnt  it  might  perhnps  be  published 
Uio^Ii  it  odI]  gii<M  11  f«iul  iiten  nf  Uu  oiigmal. 
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a  Turk!  book  of  genealogies  which  goes  down  to  Jahanglr's 
time. 

XIV.  Bohdr  in  JSarrftrflrn.— Bohar  is  a  village  about  twelve 
miles  from  Maimari,  a  station  on  the  East  India  Bailway. 
It  is  the  residence  of  Sadru-d-din  Munshl,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Sadru-d-dIn  who  was  Graham  of  Bardwan's  munshi. 
and  who  gave  evidence  against  Nandakumar.  The  learned 
owner  possesses  some  finely  illuminated  MSS./  and  he  has 
many  books,  both  Arabic  and  Persian.  But  most  of  these 
are  printed,  and  I  could  not  find  in  his  library  any  valuable 
Persian  MSS. 

XV.  Calcutta. — The  Asiatic  Society's  library  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  is  not  well  cared  for,  as  none  of  the  paid  officials 
are  acquainted  with  Persian.  Several  valuable  MSS.  appear 
to  have  been  lost.  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  Babar's  Memoirs  in  Turki. 
Apparently  this  came  from  Tipu  Sultan's  library  ;  see 
Stewart's  catalogue  thereof.  The  grandly  named  Imperial 
Library  has  no  Persian  MSS.  What  have  been  sometimes 
described  as  such  are  merely  complimentary  letters  from 
Indian  princes.  There  are  several  second-hand  booksellers 
in  College  Street  and  in  the  China  bazaar,  but  none  have 
any  MSS. 

XVI. — I  visited  Surat,  Lahore,  Multan,  Budaun,  Benares, 
Jaunpur,  Amroha,  and  Bilgram,  and  corresponded  with 
residents  in  other  towns  of  India,  but  without  finding  any 
libraries.  In  Lahore  there  was  a  curiosity  dealer  named 
Bahadur  Shah,  residing  near  the  Much!  Gate,  who  sold  me 
some  good  MSS.  Among  these  were  a  copy  of  Shaikh 
Zain's  TdrlJdi  Bdbari,  the  preface  to  Sharafu-d-din's 
Za/anidma,  and  a  complete  copy  of  the  Iqbdindrna  of 
M'utamid   Khan,   containing   all   three   parts. 

The  public  library  at  BareiUy  possesses  some  MSS. 
I  obtained  a  list  of  them,  but  I  did  not  visit  the  library. 

XVII.  Madras, — The  alphabetical  index  of  MSS.  in  the 
Government  Oriental  MSS.  Library  printed  in  the  office  of 

*  One  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  S^dhndma,  which  cost  Rs.  700,  and  another  is 
a  copy  of  Qakim  Sanaf  s  poems,  with  an  especially  beautifnl  frontispiece. 


^ 
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tbe  .Supcrmtendeut,  Government  Preas,  Madras,  1893,  shows 
ihut  the  library  haa  a  very  fair  collection  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  MSS. 

XVIII.  Eaidambad,  Drmm.—l  visited  this  city  last  of 
all,  and  on  fortunately  bad  not  time  to  examine  ita  libraries 
thoroughly.  By  far  the  beat  as  regards  historical  manu- 
acripts  is  that  formed  by  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  now  preserved 
in  his  house.  That  great  statesman  was  fond  of  the  study 
of  history,  and  delighted  in  having  histories  read  to  him. 
He  collected  some  valuable  MSS.  XTn fortunately  the  present 
^librarian  is  not  an  efficient  man.  and  could  not  produce 
a  MS.  entered  in  the  catalogue  as  the  Tdilkh-i-WumaijuH, 
and  which  possibly  may  bo  Gulbadan  Begam'a  Slemoira. 
I  am  still  in  correspondence  with  S.  'All  Bilgraml  about 
it.  and  I  also  hope  to  get  from  him  a  full  catalogue  of 
the  library  and  copies  of  some  MSS.  Among  the  MSS. 
I  noticed  a  fine  copy  of  the  Turki  Wdq'iijal  Bdbari,  another 
of  the  Persian  translation,  a  copy  of  the  Tdrlkk  Raahidl, 
dated  1056  a.h.,  a  life  of  Chingiz  Khan  by  M.  Sharif  Suid 
Samarqandi,  and  an  excellent  copy  of  the  SIiiQar/ndma'i- 
Wila'jat  of  'Itisiinm-d-din. 


CciNlLLiSlON. 

I  was  nearly  seven  months  in  India,  viz.,  from  July  2Sth, 
1899,  to  February  18th,  1900,  and  during  that  time  I  visiUid 
the  chief  towns  of  Upper  India,  and  corresponded  with  and 
Interviewod  many  native  scholars  and  booksellers.  I  was 
disappointed  in  tbe  main  object  of  my  journey,  nz.,  to 
find  another  copy  of  Gulbadan  Begam'a  Memoirs,  so  aa 
to  supplement  the  imperfect  copy  in  tho  British  Museum. 
No  one  in  India  seemed  to  have  seen  a  copy,  and  very  few 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  Shams- ul - Ulama  Azad  refers  to  it 
on  p.  737,  top  line,  of  his  Darbiin  Akhnri,  but  when  I  saw 
him  be  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  said  that  the  only 
TdrljA  Uumdijmt  he  had  ever  posaeaaed  was  Jauhar's,  :iud 
that  he  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Tolbort.      I  looked  over  his 
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shelves  and  could  not  find  it,  and  I  suspect  that  the  remark 
in  his  book  is  only  hearsay.  Had  he  really  seen  the  book, 
which  he  terms  a  monument  of  Gulbadan  Begam's  abilities, 
he  would  not  have  made  some  mistakes  which  occur  in 
his  work.  Possibly,  now  that  I  have  drawn  attention  ta 
the  book  and  advertised  for  it  in  English  and  vernacular 
newspapers,  a  copy  may  turn  up  some  day. 

Though,  however,  I  faUed  in  my  main  object,  I  did 
procure  some  good  MSS.,  and  I  obtained  some  interesting 
pieces  of  information.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  journey.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  important  indirect  result  was  the  discovery,  if  it  be 
a  genuine  one,  of  a  MS.  of  the  Persian  translation  of 
Babar's  Memoirs  in  the  Alwar  Library  bearing  the  date 
of  937  A.H.  I  also  saw  in  the  village  of  Antari,  in  the 
Gwaliar  State,  the  tomb  of  Abul  Fazl,  the  existence  of 
which  was  but  little  known  formerly.  I  was  indebted  for 
the  information  about  it  to  the  Darbdri  Akbari,  p.  487. 
At  TJmarkot  I  saw  the  precise  spot  where  Akbar  is  said 
to  have  been  bom,  and  at  Budaon  I  saw  the  grave  of 
Badaunl,  which  Mr.  Blochmann's  correspondent  had  been 
unable  to  find. 

Though  probably  there  are  more  Persian  MSS.  in  Europe 
than  in  India — and  there  is  certainly  no  library  in  the  latter 
which  can  compare  with  the  vast  collections  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  India  Office,  the  Bodleian,  and  of  the  Berlin 
Library — ^yet  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  still  many 
valuable  MSS.  hidden  away  in  India.  The  contents  of  the 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  Libraries  were  dispersed  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  doubtless  many  MSS.  were  destroyed 
at  that  time,  but  many  fragments  of  them  must  still  exist 
in  remote  villages.  Every  now  and  then  a  solitary  manu- 
script emerges,  and  may  be  picked  up  by  a  watchful 
collector.  But  I  doubt  if  this  process  can  be  greatly 
quickened  by  short  visits  to  the  country.  There  are  very 
few  native  dealers  in  MSS.,  and  such  MSS.  as  they  possess 
are  chiefly  religious  books  and  divans.  Most  natives  regard 
printed  books  as  far  preferable  to  hand-written  ones,  and 
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cannot  understand  the  Weatern  desire  for  the  latter.  The 
study,  too,  of  Persian  in  India  has  been  declining  for  many 
years.  It  is  melancholy  to  visit  suoh  places  as  Amroha 
and  BilgnJm,  which  wore  celebrated  abodes  of  learned  men. 
and  to  tind  that  they  now  contain  neither  Maulvis  nor 
manoBcripta.  Nearly  everywhere  I  was  told  the  same 
story,  viz.,  that  there  htid  been  libraries,  but  that  they  were 
now  all  burnt  or  dispersed,  and  that  the  only  collection 
now  in  Upper  lodiu  was  that  of  Khudit  Bakhah  in  Patna. 
Benares,  where  one  might  have  expected  a  harvest,  especially 
as  it  is  the  residence  of  the  last  descendants  of  the  Delhi 
princea,  appeared  to  have  absolutely  no  manuscripts,  and 
things  were  no  better  in  the  old  and  famous  city  of  Jaunpur. 


Arr,  TV. — Thr   Updmknjanilmhai 
This  book,  tho  worb 
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By  L.  D.  Babnett. 

Mahuthera  Annnda.  is  all  but 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  though  copies  exist  in  Ceylon  they 
hare  never,  I  believe,  been  published.'  A  Siahalese  MS,  in 
the  posBos^iou  of  Mr.  Kaston,  of  Opawa,  Christuhuruh,  N.Z., 
wM  recently  shoivu  to  me  by  the  poaaeesor,  to  whose  couriesy 
I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  puhlieh  the  following 
ezoerpts,  to  which  I  add  a  few  doubtful  conjectures. 

The  work  consists  of  nine  paricchedas,  and,  as  the  title 
indicates,  is  of  a  popular  and  edifying  character,  containing 
MMne  Jntakas.  After  the  usual  namo  taisti,  etc.,  it  begins 
with  the  verso — 

TisnddhBvaijnain  sugatain  namitvu 

8uvani;titam  dhammavara[i'i]  ca  teUB 

tatha  vimuttum  ganam  abganehi 

upaaakataiikaranam  karisaa[m] 

and  80  OD  in  tho  same  metre  for  several  more  verses. 

A  greater  interest,  however,  attaches  to  ibe  historical  and 
autobiographical  statements  contained  in  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
which  I  transcribe— 

iti  abhinavasadhujunapiimojjatlhaya  kate  upusakajana- 
lankire  pai'iuaphalasadhanuuiddesouitma  oavamo  pariechedo. 

Heni  follow  six  ^lokas  on  the  object,  etc.,  of  the  book,  which 
I  omit.     The  author  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 
slrivaliBbhanameuu  vissute  pavare  pure  | 
saddho  inabaddhano  pubbe  visalakuUsambhavo  11 
lukutt^mo  ti  paiiiiuto  asi  yo  bhikkhu  tena  tu  { 
vitusiUanam  (?)  appe  tu  dinuovude  susa^thilo  || 
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pandubhumandale  yo  bhuvanno  samantabhumipo  | 
sada  saddho  naye  dakkho  colagango  ti  vissuto  1 1 

tena  karapita  ramma  viharavaradassana  | 
tayo  asu  mahikanta  kiritam  iva  bhasura  1 1 

yo  tesam  pavaro  asi  viharo  carudassano 
sitaladakasampanno  nanadumaganalayo 

anekajanasammodaDayanalisamagamo  | 
kulotassakittilatapupphamanjariyabhasuro  1 1 

[tida8alayani88eni[m]  vijayan  tu  parayane  |] 

abbhappaharano  rammo  pharanisu  ti  vissuto  | 
gunakaraperampalli  iti  vinuuhi  dassito  1 1 

lankadipamhi  sakale  damilanalasamakule  | 
agata  patum  attanam  bhuyo  sasanavuddhiya  1 1 

tambapa^niddhaja  thera  sada  saddhammagocara  | 
agamam  anurakkbanta  yasmim  vasam  akappayum 

tassa  pubbuttare  ramme  pasade  yasata  maya  | 
racito  'yam  alankaro  sada  sajjanaranjako  ti  1 1 

iti  sihalacariyabhadantanandamahathera- 
viracito  upasakajanalankaro  nitthito. 

The  scribe's  colophon  then  follows. 

The  MS.  in  these  verses  contains  a  few  mistakes  in 
spelling,  etc.,  which  I  have  tacitly  corrected;  e.g.,  in  the 
sixth  9loka  ^bhdsurd^  in  the  next  line  pardt/anend,  and  in  the 
last  9loka,  by  a  touch  of  '  local  colour,'  alankdre.  The  half- 
9loka  after  the  sixth  verse  is  evidently  a  fragment  from 
some  other  work  that  has  come  here  by  accident.  Tamba- 
panniddhq/d  is  a  correction  of  the  manuscript  reading 
tattha  p.  Vita  in  the  second  verse  should  be  vuttam  or 
the  like. 

The  text  tells  us  that  a  Cola  king,  Colagahga  by  name, 
came  under  the  influence  of  a  renowned  Buddhist  friar,  and 
was  thus  induced  to  found  three  vihdras ;  the  finest  of  these 
was  that  styled  Gunakara-perampalli,  whither  came  a  colony 
of  theras  to  take  refuge  on  the  occasion  of  some  unspecified 
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iQcardon  of  the  Tamils.  Here  also,  on  ttio  norlh-castoni 
I  jHiaaila,  was  tbe  cell  of  the  author,  Ananda  Mabatlieru. 
Whether  Atianda  came  with  this  colony  of  l/urai,  or  settled 
here  Litor,  is  not  distinctly  stated;  but  iii  the  absence  of 
express  statements  to  the  contrary  the  text  favours  the 
ibriuer  eupposition. 

The  king  mentioned  is  beyond  a  doubt  Anantavarmaii 
Co«iagangadeva,  who  succei-ded  in  1078  x.n.  At  that  time 
the  Cola  kingdom  was  asserting  itself  vigorously  at  (he 
*xpcoae  of  the  Pandya  kings,  to  which  our  author  distinclly 
refers  in  the  word  piindubhumiindalc,  which,  however,  need  not 
be  pressed  to  mean  that  at  the  time  Colagangu  regularly 
held  his  court  in  tbe  Pandya  capital.  Probably  it  is  vagnely 
used,  and  signifiea  merely  the  suzerainty  of  the  Oolas  over 
the  Paijdyaa. 

The  next  point  to  be  raised  is  the  personality  and  date  of 
Ananda.  There  is  some  probability,  I  think,  that  be  is  the 
famous  Mahathera  Abhayagiri  Savicakravarti  Ananda,  tbe 
author,  among  other  works,  of  the  Saddhammopfiyana.' 
'Sow  the  snniie  to  that  treatise  is  said  to  be  written  by  an 
Ananda  Thera,  a  disciple  of  Dimbuliigala  Medhai'ikara  ;  the 
original  work,  then,  can  hardly  have  been  written  much,  if 
at  all,  later  than  e.  1220.  Whether  these  two  Anandas  are 
r«ally  one  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  return. 

locuraiona  by  tbe  Tamils  were  unhappily  only  too  frequent 
in  that  age;  but  one  is  tempted  to  refer  that  mentioned  in 
oar  t«xt  to  the  particularly  disastrous  and  bloody  raid  of 
Migba  and  his  Ealiiigas  in  1214.  If  so,  and  if,  aa  seems 
to  be  Hoggested  by  our  text,  Ananda  came  with  the  refugee 
theraa,  the  date  of  the  present  work  may  be  fixed  at 
i<.  1215-1220. 

Against  thia  must  be  set  tbe  statement  of  the  KalyiiQi 
l^ioscription,  which  informs  us  that  Ananda  Thera — probably 
I  our  Mahatbera — set  sail  in  1181  for  Pagan  with  Chapata, 
,  Tamalinda,  and  Rahula,  and  in  his  new  home  founded 
Agha  of  his  own,  aa  did  his  colleagues.     But  dates 
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of  this  sort  should  not  be  pressed  too  closely;  and  eves 
supposing  the  statement  of  the  inscription  to  be  correct, 
it  is  conceivable  that  Ananda  may  have  later  returned,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  Ceylon,  and  there  in  his  old  age,  e.  1215, 
have  composed  our  present  work.  That  such  was  actually 
the  case  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  here  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  connection  with  Abhayagiri ;  evidently  Ananda 
had  long  before  broken  off  all  relations  he  may  have  had 
with  it,  probably  before  he  left  Ceylon  for  Pagan.^ 

But  a  farther  point  rises.  If  our  author  is  Abhayagiri 
Kavicakravarti  Ananda  Mahathera,  who  wrote  the  Sad- 
dhammopayana,  is  he  identical  with  the  Ananda  Thera 
who  composed  the  sanne  on  that  work  P  I  believe  so.  The 
evidence  is  strong.  Besides  the  names,  the  dates  strikingly 
agree,  as  we  saw,  for  even  c.  1200  Ananda  was  not  too  old 
to  learn  from  Medhankara.  Moreover,  we  should  note  the 
language  in  which  Dipankara  Buddhappiya  speaks  of  him- 
self and  his  master  at  the  end  of  his  Bupasiddhi.  Buddha- 
ppiya was,  as  we  know,  a  devoted  pupil  of  the  Ananda 
Thera  who  wrote  this  mnne ;  and  if  he  speaks  of  his  master 
in  terms  evidently  borrowed  from  a  work  of  the  Mahathera 
Ananda,  this  strongly  suggests  that  the  Mahathera  and  the 
Thera  are  one  and  the  same.  Now  Buddhappiya  actually 
calls  himself  rikhydtdnandatheravhayavaragariinam  tamba- 
panniddhajdnam  sisao^  and  this  striking  epithet  applied  to 
the  master  is  again  used  by  the  author  of  the  verses  before 
us.  It  is  surely  not  too  bold  an  inference  that  the  author 
of  the  Upasakajanalankara  and  Saddhammopayana  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  Ananda  Thera  who  commented  on 
the  latter  work. 

^  The  author  of  the  Upasakajanalankara,  indeed,  claims  as  a  merit  of  his  work 
that  it  is  mahdviharavdstnam  pavattiphalanitsito.  This  statement  admits  of 
being  taken  as  an  argament  against  the  identification  of  our  writer  with  the 
Ananda  of  the  Saddhammopayana,  though  it  is  not  a  very  strong  one.  From 
the  statement  of  the  Ealyani  inscription  that  Ananda  spent  fifty-four  years  in 
Pagan  after  founding  his  Sangha,  and  died  in  1245  a.d.,  a  like  inference  may 
be  drawn,  but  hardly  with  safety. 
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Akt.    V. — Description    of  an    Arable    MnnvBcripf    bought    in 
Egypt  1898-1900  a.d.    By  A.  R.  Guest,  M.R.A.S. 

Tax  manuscript  consists  of  827  folios  with  two  detached  leaves. 
The  paper  on  which  it  is  written  measures  10  in.  by  "i  in., 
and  ia  generally  creamy  wliite  and  thick.  A  few  sheets 
ore  coloured  brown,  and  there  are  a  few  sheets  of  very 
thin  paper. 

The  writing  occupies  a  space  of  6J  in.  by  4  in.,  in 
seventeen  lines  to  the  page ;  it  is  in  black  ink,  in  a  well- 
formed  cursive  Ifaskhi  hand.  The  diacriticBl  pQints  are 
frequently  omitted.  Headings  in  red  ink.  A  fourtetnlh- 
cenlurr  MS. 

On  one  of  the  detached  leaves  are  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  poetry  "written  by  el  Mari  al  Hanbali"  (W.'  555), 
d.  10i)-3  A. II.,  which  show  that  el  Mur'i  must  have  owned  or 
bandied  this  book. 

The  title  appears  to  begin  with 

"NATHR  EL  JtJMAN  -    .     .    .  " 

A  note  on  the  last  volume  «ays:  "One  of  eleven  parts  of 
Nathr  el  Juman  FI  TARAJIJf  EL  A'YAN." 

This  note  Is  not  in  the  band  of  the  original  scribe,  and 
the  title  stated  seems  open  lo  doubt,  for  the  book  is  by  no 
means  solely  confined  to  obituary  notices.  More  than  half 
of  the  subject-matter  is  a  chronicle  of  events  principally 
'Xgyptian,  which  becomes  extremely  detailed  between  the 
j>earB  600-745  a,u,,  at  the  last  of  which  the  book  ends. 

The  book  flbo  conlains  digregsions  on  matters  of  interest 
and  otherwise,  besides  many  detailed  archaeological  notes 
Teferring  to  "  Misr  wu'l  Qabirab,"  which  seem  important. 

W,  rein*  to  Wiiittutelil's  '■  GtMbichle  Scbrpibcr  der  Amber,"  ISS!. 
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Assuming  the  part  of  the  note  above  referred  to,  which 
states  that  the  book  was  in  eleven  volumes,  to  be  correct, 
and  taking  the  number  of  folios,  viz.  136,  in  the  last  volume, 
which  seems  almost  complete,  as  the  average  number  for 
a  volume,  it  would  appear  that  the  volumes  to  which  the 
fragments  belong  are  the  following : — 

Vol.  ii  (a  part). 

Vol.  iv  (nearly  complete). 

Vol.  vi  (a  part). 

Vol.  vii  (nearly  complete). 

Vols,  ix,  X,  and  xi  (nearly  complete). 

Vols,  i,  iii,  V,  viii  are  missing  entirely. 

The  fragments  have  been  arranged  in  five  sections,  which 
are  nearly  consecutive,  the  gaps  in  each  section  being  few. 
TThe  following  is  a  description  of  these  sections : — 


Section  /.     Most  probably  a  part  of  vol.  ii,  90  ff., 

A.H.  634-567. 

The  first  page  is  mutilated.  F.  1,  v,  begins  with  the  year 
634  A.H.^  F.  66,  V,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Shawar 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  F.  90  resumes 
the  chronicle-  at  665  a.h. 

This  part  of  the  book  has  not  a  regular  chapter  of 
obituary  notices  at  the  end  of  the  accounts  of  the  events  of 
•each  year. 

The  following  authorities  are  quoted  in  this  section : — 

(1)  Umarah,         W.  263. 

(2)  El  'Imad,        W.  284. 

(3)  Ibn  el  Athir,  W.  316. 

(4)  Ibn  Abi  Tai,  W.  316. 

(5)  Ibn  Shaddad,  W.  318. 

1  From  Abi  Tai,  W.  316. 
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Section  11.     134  ff.,  a.h.  624-640. 
This   would    appear    to   be    the   fourth    volui 


nearly 


I 


complete. 

The  history  of  events  is  more  detailed  I.hnn  in  Section  I. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  in  this  and  each  section  Jollowing 
tbere  is  a  chapter  of  obituary  notices. 

At  f.  10,  V,  there   is   a   note  on  the   margin.      ["  This 
belonged,  by  the  grace  of  my  ilaster,  to  ray  uncle,  Maula 
Hasan  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Qalaun.     God  oover  him  with 
His  mercy."] 
3J-UJ  ^j'U  ^J   A«^»  ^  ^j-o-  "iy  ^^  ^j  J-iJ  ^  <liX. 

A  few  pages  seem  to  be  missing  from  this  section. 
Among  the  authorities  quoted  in  Section  11  are : — 

El  [Qadi  el]  Fadil,  W.  283. 

Ibn  el  Athir,  W.  316. 

Abu  Muzaffar,  "VV.  352. 

Ibn  ee  Sai,  W.  355. 

EI  Khazraji,  W.  384. 

Ibn  Musnad  ? 


Section  JJI.     193  ff.,  a.h.  670-6S9. 
Possibly  a   small   part  of  vol.  vi  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Tol.  vii. 

Section  III  is  more  detailed  than  Section  II.  It  contains^ 
digressiona  on  the  Nubians  and  the  Hindus,  and  on  medicine. 
There  are  some  lengthy  poems  in  it. 

Among  the  authorities  quoted  in  Section  III  may  be 
noticed : — 

El  Jazari  >  (other  it  would  seem  than  W.  348). 
Ibn  Abd  ez  Zahir,  W.  366. 

Abu'lFida,  t732,  "W".  398. 

'  Bl  Jukii.     I  expect   Shihab  el  Din  Muh.   ibo  Ibrahim  mentioned  \>j 
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There  is  also  a  mention  of  Ibn   Saiyid  en  Nas  as  ''our 
shaikh/'  and  a  reference  to  ''  my  father  "  in  this  section. 


Section  IF.    274  ff.,  a.h.  701-734. 

Would  seem  to  contain  vols,  ix  and  x  almost  complete, 
though  a  few  gaps  occur. 

The  first  page  is  mutilated,  but  appears  to  commence 
the  year  701  with  an  account  of  the  then  reigning  princes. 
After  this  there  follows  a  digression  of  about  60  ff.  on 
the  seven  climes,  birds,  the  sea,  fishes,  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  etc.  About  30  ff.  at  the  end  of  these  sixty  are 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  genealogy  of  the  various 
Arab  tribes. 

The  archaeological  notices  in  this  section  seem  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  e.g.,  the  digging  of  the  Nasiri 
Ehalij  and  Birkah,  etc. 

For  the  cosmographical  part  of  this  section,  the  well- 
known  early  authors,  such  as  Ibn  Qutaibah,  El  Biruni,  Eth 
Thalabi,  besides  others  unknown  to  me,  are  quoted.  In  the 
historical  portion  I  see  no  authorities  named. 


Section  V.     136  f.,  a.h.  734-745. 

The  year  745  ends  the  book. 

The  first  page  of  this  section  bears  the  inscription  referred 
to  previously :  "  This  is  one  of  eleven  parts  of  Nathr  el 
Juman  fi  Tarajim  el  A'yan." 

The  last  page,  which  is  mutilated,  has  the  colophon — 

"  [This]  book  [is  ended]  :  praise  to 
My  Gracious  Master,  etc." — 

without  date. 


Date  of  Composition,  Transcriptiox,  and  Adthor, 

As  the  author  gives  us  &  verse  written  by  h        t^i 
$aijid    en  Nas  and   the   answer    of  thtit  Shail  .■ 

lent  him  a  book,  it  appeiirs  reasonable  to  assuD 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
«f  Saipd  en  Nas's  death,  and  that  it  is  possible 
Lave  been  any  number  of  years  older  at  this  period. 

Ibn  SaijHd  en  Naa  died  in  734  a.h.  according  to 
and  Es  Suyuti,  in  740  A.h.  according  to  Ibn  lyaa. 

This  appears  to  me  to  fix  the  date  of  the  birth 
iiuthor  ut  Dot  later  than  720  a.h.  The  author  was  a 
of  the  Shaikh,  as  he  tells  us  in  more  than  one  place. 

There  is  reason,  from  references  in  the 
that  its  author  was  a  native  of  EI  Fayum  ; 
mentions  Nathr  el  Jumnn  "by  el  Fayumi       um, 
farther  information. 

We  have  other  indications  as  to  the  date  of  comp  ^ 

(1)  El  Mujahid,  king  of  Yemen,'  was  still  reigning  (see 

extract).     He  died  766  a.ii.  (v.  Ibn  Khaldun). 

(2)  This    copy    itself    belonged    to   Sultan   Hasan    (see 

description  of  Section  II).     He  died  762  a.h. 

As  this  history  goes  up  to  the  end  of  745  a.h.,  it  must 
lave  been  finished  between  746  a.h.  and  762  a.h.,  and  the 
fragment  under  consideration  must  have  been  transcribed 
Iwtween  those  dates. 

I  cannot  identify  this  history  with  any  mentioned  by 
Wilstenfeld  for  the  period,  but  it  appears  impossible  that 
a  work  of  such  bulk  can  have  been  compiled  without  any 
record  having  been  made  of  it  by  the  numerous  chroniclers 
■of  this  epoch, 

■  Brought  a  priMner  to  Cairo  in  TS2  a.h. 


Am.  A^. — jVo'ci*  oil  IiiilifM  Coins  and  Sea/s.  Part  IV". 
Imiiaii  Si'i!»  and  Clay  Impressions.  By  E.  J.  Rapsox, 
M.A..  M.R.A.S. 

Ci.AT  impreaaioDs  beariog  the  wpU-kiiown  Buddhist,  formula. 
Ye  ilharma  hetuprahhara,  etc.,  are  well  known  and  have  often 
been  published.'  The  epeciraena  to  be  deecribed  in  the 
present  nrticle  seem  to  be  partly  non-religious^  aimply  the 
signets  of  individuals — and  partly  Hindu  (VaisnavaorSiiivu), 
The  last-named  elaiis,  reprt-sented  here  chiefly  by  a  number 
of  specimens  belonging  to  Mr,  L.  Wliite  King,  seems  hitherto 
to  have  attracted  little  or  no  notice. 

These  clay  discs  are  foimd  in  very  great  numbers  on 
different  ancient  Indian  sites,  Mr.  IT.  Eirctt  Camac  gave 
■n  account  of  specimens  which  ho  obtained  at  Sankisa,  Behar, 
and  other  places  in  the  N.W.P.,  in  the  Journal  of  Ihe  Asiatic 
Socitly  of  Bengal,  1880,  pp.  127,  137 ;  but  hia  article  deals 
chieSy  with  the  ajTnbola  occurring  on  these  objects,  and  the 
WQology  which  they  present  with  similar  objects  found  in 
ancient  ruins  in  Greece  and  Italy.  He  did  not  devote  hia 
attention  so  much  to  the  inscribed  specimens.  General 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  also  notices  these  clay  impressions  in 
several  instances  among  the  antiquities  described  in  his 
Reports  on  the  Archaeological  Survey  oE  India.  But 
beyond  tbia,  very  little  has  been  written  about  this  small 
branch  of  Indian  archaeology. 

The  Jain  inscriptions  discovered  by  Dr.  Fiihrer  in  the 
Kankali  Tita  at  Mathurfi,  and  published  by  Hofrath  G. 
BShler  in  the  Epigrapltia  Indica,  vols,  i  and  ii,  in  many 
ways   resemble  those  of   the   oldest   clay   impressions  bore 

'  Buijn*,  jlrch.  Suit.  West.  Ind. :  Eliira  Ca-ct  Ttinplfi,  p.  13,  and  reff.  in 
•Mb  S.  I  >ni  iubblcd  tu  rrofeuoc  T.  W.  Rhys  Dsvids  for  a  relereoce  lo  wlat 
W,  nodDubt,  the MtliM (HdureucE  of  llib  formula — Tintiya;  Mabivaggi,  i,  23,  .i. 
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^ittwrib^d.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  point  of 
4]^^  they  belong  like  them  to  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

YlSNUDASA.    DEDICATED   TO    I^ANKARA   AND  NaRATANA. 

1.  Obr.  ^{^^^m^  (Srir  Visnuddaasya) ;  aboye,  conch- 
shell. 

Oval,  -6  by  -85. 
Rev.  IJ^TTT  (Sankara-Nd 

TJVmWT  rdi/andbhydlm']). 

Oval,  1  by  -86. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Clay  impression. 

The  religious  character  of  the  class  to  which  this  specimen 
and  the  following  belong  is  evident.  Clay  impressions  of 
the  hind,  bearing  the  name  of  an  individual  on  one  side 
and  those  of  the  divinities  Sankara  (Siva)  and  Naraya^a 
(Visnu),  in  the  dative  case,  on  the  other,  must  surely  be 
votive  offerings  at  some  shrine;  and,  with  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  locality  in  which 
these  objects  are  found,  it  may  be  possible  eventually  to 
determine  the  temple  at  which  they  were  actually  offered. 
But  this  is  impossible  at  present.  All  that  Mr.  White 
King  can  say  as  to  the  provenance  of  these  seals  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  24th  November,  1900 :  "  They  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  near  the  village  of  Sunet, 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Ludhiana  in 
the  Panjub.  This  is  the  same  place  that  the  little  Sunet 
coins  come  from.^  ....  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
remains  of  temples  left  now."  Cunningham,  in  his  account 
of  Sunet  {Arch.  Sun\  Report,  vol.  xiv,  p.  G5),  notes  the 
existence  of  enormous  masses  of  ruins,  and  discusses  the 
numismatic  evidence,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  place 
flourished  from  the  second  or  first  centurv  \\x,  until  the 
tenth  century  a.d.,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the 

"  ^  These  are  the  coins  desorilKnl  in  Rodgera*:)  Ctita'of/He  of  Coins  in  the  Lahore 
HfuitUfHt  Tol.  iii,  pp.  130,  131. 
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iavasions  of  MahrnHd  of  Ghazni,  and  remained  unoccupied 
for  many  centuries  afterwards.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  no  detailed  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Sunet  seems  to  have  been  published,  but  these  clay  seals 
are  probably  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Christian  era,  there  was  in  or  near  that  place  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  Siva  andYisnu  such  as  ia  known  to  have  existed 
*ilsewhere.' 

The  expression  Srif  Vismdusi/a — the  nominative  of  the 
noan  in  governing  the  genitive  of  the  personal  name,  instead 
of  the  better  known  compound  form  Srl-Vi^nuildsa/t — is 
interesting.  The  reading  is  quite  undoubted  on  this  speci- 
men, and  the  .same  construction  occurs  on  auothcr  clay  seal 
belonging  to  JUr.  White  King,  which  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  deciphering  completely,  but  which  I  hope  to 
publish  on  u  future  occasion.  With  this  construction  may 
be  compared  the  compound  form,  often  found  in  the  early 
period,  iu  which  the  name  stands  first  and  the  noun  iri  second. 
The  Jain  inscriptions  from  Mathurii  supply  several  instances  of 
this — Rsabliahih  {Epi(jrapliia  Imtica,  i,  p.  386, PI.,  No.  viii,  n] ; 
Mi\t.nif\ri'je  (hi.,  ii,  p.  '^Oa,  PI.,  No.  xiv);  Ora/insirii/f  (irf.,  ii, 
p.  204,  PI,  No.  xxi);  Vljuynsiri {i'l.,  li,  p.  209,  PL,  No.  sxxvi) 
— and,  in  the  coin-legends  of  the  Western  K^atnipas,  the 
partly  foreign  name  Dtliitiujhsiula  is  given  a  more  Sanskritic 
appearancf  by  the  change  of  ijhg  to  j  and  the  addition  of 
iri — Ddnifijadniri.^  In  commenting  elsewhere''  on  the  form 
KitmdiatievUrih,  which  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  than 
the  alternative  Sn-Kuiwh-adevi  on  the  colnsof  Candraguptal, 
I  observed  that  "it  would  seem  from  a  common  formation 
of  Indian  names  in  the  period  preceding  the  Guptas,  that  the 
postposition  of  'n  is  earlier  than  its  use  as  an  '  honorific ' 
!£."  It  appears,  in  fact,  possible  to  distinguish  two 
ituges  —  (1)    an    earlier,    represented    by    ^  ^^^Tua    ur 


r.'Iiaii,  i,  88.  .i  i]('a;i'i[>tian  of^ 
•■legfuil  lit  n  joint  ilinne  ot  S 
eat  CuliiLinur." 


ir  CuiidHimr.' 
.-LtD.  pj..  374.  3S3,  3S9, 
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::,  and  (2)  a  later,  by  the  form  which  eventually 
became  universal  for  the  names  of  kings  and  other  people 
occupying  a  high  position,  ^^«i^-n:  or  ^•i^^^^^ 
Our  phrases  *The  Queen's  Majesty'  and  'Her  Majesty  the 
Queen'  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  these  two  modes- 
of  expression  respectively. 

As  every  criterion  of  date  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  Indian  numismatics,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  last-mentioned 

use  of  ^  or  ^sftw^  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

The  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudragupta,  probably 
dating  from  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  c,  a.d.  380,  shows^ 
that  the  usage  was  thoroughly  established  at  this  period ;: 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coins  of  Candragupta  I 
{c.  319-340  A.D.)  seem  to  show  a  transitional  state  of 
things.  On  none  of  the  earliest  native  coinages  of  Northern 
India  —  Taxila,  Udumbara,  Kuninda,  Kau^mbT,  Yaudheya, 
Pailcula  (Suhga),  Mathuru,  Ayodhya,  Malava,  etc.  —  and 
on  none  of  the  earliest  stone  inscriptions,  does  the  use  of 
^  as  an  *  honorific '  prefix  occur.     Neither  does  it  occur 

on  the  earlier  coins  and  inscriptions  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty 
(Southern  India),  but  it  does  seem  to  be  used  by  some  of 
the  later  rulers ;  for  example,  by  Vdsifhlpufa  Sin-Puiumdi/i, 
who  was  probably  contemporary  with  Castana  (c.  a.d.  120- 
150),  by  Siri'Yam  Ootamtpnta  Sdtakani,  who  may  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Jayadaman  or  Rudradtiman  (c,  a.d. 
150-180),  and  by  Vdsithijntta  Siri-Vadasafa,  whose  date  is- 
doubtful.^ 

Such  evidence  as  there  is,  then,   seems  to  point  to  the 

fact  that  the  use  of  the  honorific  prefix  ^  does  not  begin 
in  Southern  India  before  c,  120  a.d.,  or  in  Northern  India 
before  e,  320  a.d.  At  a  later  period  its  use  became  quite 
universal  over  the  whole  of  India,  both  Southern  and 
Northern  ;  but  originally  it  may  have  been  local  and 
characteristic  of  certain  coinages  only. 

'  Cunningham :  Coins  of  Anc,  Ltd,,  p.  102 ;  Burgess,  Arch.  Siirr.  West. 
Iml. :  Buddhiit  Cave  Tanpies,  p.  105 ;  Rapson :  Indian  Cointy  §  85. 
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The  conch-sbell,  the  omblem  of  Vi^nu,  rppresented  nLove' 
the  inscription  on  ihe  obvcrae,  no  doubt  denotes  that  the 
owner  of  the  seal  was  especially  a  worshipper  of  Vi*nu, 
a  r«ct  prodnimed  alao  by  his  rnunc.  Other  instances  of  the 
kind  ore  to  be  noticed  on  Nos.  -J  und  G. 

In  Boine  cuaea  tbcae  clny  impressions  are  stamped  only 
on  one  aide,  and  have  the  inscription  "  to  Simkara  and 
Narayana "  without  the  name  of  the  offerer.  There  are 
two  such  specimens  in  3Jr.  White  King's  collection. 


:- Maxva,  dedh  atkd  t()  Sankara  and  Naravasa. 

2.  Obc.  Trident  and  inscription  [i'Wl^]:  ([-'J/an.'/jo/*)- 
Oval,  -55  by  7. 
Hee.  Azon  No.  1. 
3Ir,  L.  "White  King.  Clay  impression. 

A  hole  bored  through  the  centre  of  this  specimen  un- 
fortunately almost  destroys  the  first  iiksarii  of  the  obverse 
inscription.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  it  than  that  it 
certainly  consisted  of  some  letter  open  ut  the  top  combined 
with  tho  Towel  a.  A  slight  cut  has  also  somewhat  defaced 
the  second  aksara,  ao  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  decide  for  wbut 
it  is  intended.  Perhaps  »ijh  and  ii/a  are  the  most  probable 
of  tlie  restorations  that  could  bo  suggested.  It  is  certainly 
not  »ya ;  and  the  whole  word  is  no  doubt  some  name  in  the 
nominatiye,  not  the  genitive.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  corresponding  inscription  on  Xo.  1,  Srir  Vipimldsasyo, 
which  is,  of  course,  cquivaL-nt  to  u  nominative. 

The  restoration  of  the  name  as  JIdiii/ii  is  of  course  purely 
tentative.  The  trident,  as  will  be  seen  (No,  I'i  inf.),  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  name,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  bad  some  reference  to  Siva.  It  may  merely  denote 
that  the  offerer  of  this  votive  seal  was  a  worshipper  of  Siva. 
It,  therefore,  gives  us  no  certain  clue  to  the  restoration  of 
his  name. 


•    •• 
.    •  •  • 

•  *   ■        •  • 
•  •        »•     ••    • 

•    •    •       •    • 
.•  •  •    • 


■       * 
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3.    Parakrama. 

Horse  standing  1.,  and  looking  towards  a  sacrificial  post ; 

beneath,  Mt,<n*i  {Par[a']kramalh']). 

Girculary  diam.  '9. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Clay  impression. 

This  seal  may  be  compared  with  the  gold  coins  of  Samudra- 
gupta,  which  bear  the  same  type  on  the  obverse,  and  have 
on  the  reverse  the  same  inscription  amplified — a&vatnedha- 
pardkrama}  Kumaragupta  also  struck  similar  coins,  but 
with  the  horse  represented  as  standing  to  the  right,  and 
inscription  Sri  Ahamedha-niahendra}  The  title  pardkrama 
is  distinctive  of  Samudragupta,  and  occurs  alone  without 
any  addition  on  some  of  his  coins.^ 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  translated  the  title  aivamedha-pard- 
krama,  "with  power  to  perform  the  akvaniedha  sacrifice."* 
Perhaps  it  should  be  rather  "He,  whose  Might  has  been 
established  by  the  asvamedha  sacrifice,"  or  possibly  "He 
who  bears  the  title  Pardkrama  as  a  result  of  his  performance 
of  the  ahamedha  sacrifice."  The  latter  explanation,  perhaps, 
receives  some  support  from  Kumaragupta's  coin-legend  Sri 
Airamedha-mahendra,  which  would  seem  to  denote  that  his 
well-known  title  mahendra  was  first  assumed  on  the  successful 
assertion  of  his  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  shown  by  the 
performance  of  this  sacrifice.  It  was  customary  for  the 
monarchs  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  to  assume  some  title  ending 
in  dditya ;  and  it  may  be  that  Samudragupta's  full  title  was 
pardkramdditya.  His  successor,  Candragupta  II,  uses  both 
vikrama  and  vikramdditya. 

The  standard  in  front  of  the  horse,  which  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith,  in  the  case  of  the  coins,  thought  might  be  intended 


»  Smith:  J.R.A.S.,  1889,  pp.  19,  66  ;  1893,  p.  97. 

*  Id.y  1889,  p.  110.  For  otter  representations  of  the  sacrificial  horse,  cf,  the 
coins  of  Vi9Biudeva  (irf.,  1893,  p.  97,  pi.  iii,  1)  and  the  statue  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Lucknow  Museum  {ibid.,  p.  98}. 

'  Id.y  1889,  pp.  69,  71. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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to  repreeeat  the  banner  of  Indra,'  ia  probably  the  yupa  or 
'aacrificial  poat.' 

Altogether  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  have  here 
aa  impression  from  a  seid  of  the  great  king  Samudragupta ; 
and  this  attribution  is  supported  by  the  characters  of  the 
inscription,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  Gupta  period. 


UNINSCRIBED. 

4.  Chaitya-tree  within  railing. 

Square,  -8. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Clay  impression. 

The  interest  of  this  specimen  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives 
as  a  repress utatioQ  of  a  well-known  early  Indian  coin-type. 
With  it  -xe  may  compuro  some  of  the  cast  coins  of  uncient 
India  on  which  the  chaitya  -  tree  frequently  occurs  as 
a  symbol  (cf.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Anc.  Lid.,  pi.  i,  28). 


EUDRASAKMA.N, 


5-    Tint^  {Eiidi-risafiiia) ; 
Mr.  L.  White  King. 


above,  trident. 

Oblong,  -G;)  by  7. 
Clay  impression. 

Ab  baa  been  already  noticed  (No.  1),  the  emblems  on 
these  clay  impressions  are  signi&cuut.  The  trident  is  placed 
here  in  allusion  to  the  name  Rudra  (Siva). 

Curious  testimony  Is  afibrded  by  this  specimen  and  others 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  clay  impressions  were 
made.  The  lump  of  moist  clay  was  held  in  the  hollow  of 
one  hand,  while  the  seal  was  impressed  by  the  other  hand. 
Tbis  specimen  very  clearly  shows  on  the  reverse  the  'lines' 
and  the  minute  '  graining '  of  the  palm  of  a  hand, 

1  and  that  of   the  following  specimen 
nominative  is  no  doubt,  as  frequently 

'  J.R.A.S..  isaa,  p.  19. 
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happens,  omitted.  They  are  in  all  probability  ordinary 
personal  names.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  literally  as  iaipurusa  compounds  =  *  the  protection  of 
Budra/  etc. 

Harisarman. 

C.  ^f^ipS  {Harisanna) ;  above,  conch-shell. 

Oval,  -55  by  -7. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Clay  impression. 

Here,  again,  the  conch-shell  is  in  allusion  to  the  name 
Hari  (Visnu). 

SOryamitka. 

7.  Lion  seated  to  1. ;   in  front,  a  staff,  like  a  spear  and  a 

trident  combined,  bound  with  ribbons ;  ^J^^ftPTO 
{Sri'Sliilryamitrasya). 

Oval,  1-65  by  1-35. 
B.M.     Sir  A.  Cunningham.  Clay  impression. 

This  is  no  doubt  an  impression  from  a  bronze  seal,  like 
Nos.  8  and  9. 

The  staff  in  front  of  the  lion  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  appear  on  the  Gupta  gold  coins,  surmounted  by  the 
bird  Garucla  and  similarly  bound  with  ribbons. 

Bhadra. 

S.  Lion  seated  to  r. ;    in  front,   symbol ;  ^^s^HI   {Sri- 
Bhadrasya), 

Oval,  1-4  by  1-15. 
B.M.     Sir  WoUaston  Franks.  Bronze  seal. 

Sapakula. 

9.  A   winged  cupid    to   r.,   placing    some   round   object 
(?  a  cake)  in   the  mouth  of  a   lion  seated  to  1. ; 

^^M^^  (Srl-ssapakula). 

Oval. 
B.M.     Sir  Wollaston  Franks.  Bronze  seal. 
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In  executing  the  inscription  of  this  seal  the  engraver  has 
made  at  least  two  mistakes  :  the  aksaras  in  and  pa  are 
both  incised  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  read  on  the  seal 
itself  aod  not  on  an  impression  from  it,  with  the  result,  of 
course,  that  on  the  impression  they  appear  reversed.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  if  his  mistakes  end  here,  for  the  whole 
inscriptioD,  SrUssapaJmla,  offers  difficulties  which  do  not 
admit  of  an  easy  explanation  except  on  the  supposition  of 
«ome  error  of  commission  or  omission. 

The  form  Sapakula  =  Skt.  Smpakula,  '  the  Serpent-family,' 
would  be  intelligible.  But,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
how  is  the  double  a  to  be  explained  ?  Has  the  engraver 
doubled  the  s  instead  of  doubling  the  p ;  or,  has  he  taken 
the  nominative  form  Srih  instead  of  the  base  Sri  and  made 
it  into  iris  in  aandhi  with  the  following  8  P 

Other  possible  explanations  are  (1)  that  an  ahsara  has  been 
omitted :  Kassapa-kula  =  Skt.  Kdii/apa-kula,  for  instance ;  or 
(2)  that  Sn-ssapakula  may  be  the  mndhi  for  Sri  +  Issapakula ; 
•cf.  the  Maukhari  I^na-varman's  coin-legend.^ 

DlIAKMASKNA. 

10.  Horse  prancing  to  1. ;   above,  r.,  wreath  composed  of 

a  large  flower  in  centre  with  a  branch  on  either 

side;  y^^n^    {Dhannascnasya), 

Square,  1*1. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  Clay  impression. 

SlMHA. 

11.  "^B^f^   {Sri-Sihasya). 

Oval,  -70  by  -95. 

Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames.  Bronze  seal. 

The  form  uha  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  Prakrit 
equivalent  for  the  Skt.  simha.  It  regularly  occurs,  for 
instance,  on   the   coins   of  the   Western    Ksatrapas.^      For 

^    VijUavanir  avanipatl  Srlsfnurrarma  fh'vo  ja'jatl:  llapNon,  Indian  Cuius,  Kry 
ito  pi.  iv,  13. 

2  J.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  375,  iiotr  3. 
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the  phonetic  change,  cf.  Idrapdlla]  =  Skt.  Indrapdla  and 
Jlvandddye  =  Jlvananddydh  (Mathura  Jain  Inscr.,  Epigraphia 
Indica,  ii,  p.  201,  PL,  Nos.  9  and  10). 

BODHA. 

12.  ^n^tM^   {Srl'Bodhasya) ;  beneath,  a  conch-shell. 

Oval,  -6  by  -8. 
Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames.  Bronze  seal. 

Here,  the  coDch-shell,  the  symbol  of  Visnu,  seems  to  have 
no  reference  to  the  name  on  the  seal,  as  was  the  case  in 
Nos.  1,  5,  and  6 ;  but  it  probably  denotes  that  its  owner  was 
a  Vaisnava  {of.  No.  2). 

With  the  inscription  on  this  seal  cf.  the  word  Bodhinadi 
on  a  Jain  inscription  from  Mathura  in  very  similar  characters 
{Ep,  Ind.y  i,  p.  385,  PL,  No.  vi,  b). 

RiPUSALYA. 

13.  Fire-altar;  Rm^^  {Ripusalyo). 

Bound ;  diam.  '85. 
SeaKug-wax  impression. 

The  name  Ripuialya  means  'a  very  javelin  for  his  foes.' 
Perhaps  Ripughaiighala^  a  surname  of  Bhaskaravarman,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Siiighapura,  has  a  somewhat  similar  meaning. 
The  word  ghahghala^  which  regularly  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  surnames  of  members  of  this  family,  seems  not  to 
occur  in  literature  or  in  the  dictionaries ;  ^  but  it  is  not 
improbably  the  name  of  some  weapon. 

No  description,  unfortunately,  exists  of  the  original  seal 
from  which  the  sealing-wax  impression  here  described  was 
taken.  If  my  memory  is  not  mistaken  it  was  of  lapis  lazuliy 
and  one  of  a  number  offered  for  purchase  to  Sir  Wollaston 
Franks  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 


*  Biihler,  Ep,  Lid,^  i,  p.  15  ;    Kielborn,  List  of  Inseriptiont  of  I{ortheii'» 
India,  No.  600. 
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The  design  on  tli!s  seal,  the  firc-altar,  probably  enables 
OS  to  determine  witbin  cumparativcly  narrow  limits  both 
its  dut«  and  it«  locality.  A  fire-altar  of  Gomcwbat  similar 
form,  without,  tlie  attendant  figures  which  are  charocteriBtic 
of  the  purely  Sassaiiian  coinage,  appears  on  the  Scytho- 
Saeaanian  coins,  llie  dates  of  n'hich  are  fixed  and  which 
most  all  he  included  bettreen  800  and  450  A.n.'  During 
this  period  intimate  relations  existed  between  the  Sassanian 
monarchy  and  the  Xusana  kings  of  Kabul,  and  tfae  Oxus 
territories,  Badiikshiia  and  Eunduz,  seem  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Sassanian  dominions.  It  was  in  these  districts 
that  the  '  Scytho-Sasaanian '  coinage,  which  shows  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  systems,  tfae  Sassanian  and  the 
Kafiona,  prevailed.  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  recognizing 
the  influence  of  this  coinage  in  these  seals  which  bear 
a  representation  of  the  fire-altar,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
inscription.  The  former  feature  denotes  their  origin  and  the 
latter  marks  them  as  distinctively  Indian.  They  probably 
belong,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  or  to  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  a.d.,  and  to  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Easitna  kingdom  of  Kabul.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
a  lapu  lazuli  seal  bearing  a  fire-altar,  with  an  inscription, 
Sangha-rala,  in  Itriihmi  characters  of  this  period,  forms 
port  of  the  treasure  of  the  Oxus  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Sir  WoUaston  Franks,  and  now  exhibited  in 
the  passage  to  the  Gold  Ornament  Room. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  this  intro- 
duction of  the  fire-altar  as  a  symbol  into  the  extreme  north 
of  India,  and  the  later  widespread  use  of  it  as  a  coin-type, 
vbich  resulted  from  the  Hiiija  invasion.^ 


'  CnDnin-:liuni :  JVuii 


",  iau3,  p.  1 
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QOPA,    SON    OF    DiXNA. 

14.  Humped  bull  recumbent  to  r.';  f^fJ^W  {Dinaputrasya 

^\\h^  Gopasija). 

Oblong,  -65  by  -6. 
Major-General  Malcolm  G.  Clerk.  Bronze  seal. 

With  the  inscription  on  this  seal  may  be  compared 
^  similar  formula  on  one  of  the  Jain  inscriptions  from 
Mathura — Oovasya  Sihaptitrasf/a  *^of  Gova  (Gopa),  son  of 
Siha  (Simha) "  (Buhler,  Up.  Ind,,  i,  p.  391,  PL,  No.  xxi,  1.  5). 
Dina  (Dinna)  is,  of  course,  a  common  Prakrit  form  of  the- 
name  Datta.  Originally,  no  doubt,  these  perfect  participles 
passive  were  used  only  to  form  the  second  part  of  a  name, 
as,  for  example,  Baladina  and  Mdtrdina  (Mathura  Jain 
Inscrs.,  Ep.  Ind.,  i,  p.  382,  PL,  No.  iii,  a)  ;  but  at  a  very  early 
period  they  were  used  alone  (iJiirf.,  ii,  p.  205,  PL,  No.  xxii, 
Dinasya^  and  p.  208,  PL,  No.  xxxiii,  Dindye),  This  observa- 
tion bears  on  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  first  member 
of  the  Imperial  Gupta  Dynasty.  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
contended  that  the  form  Srl-Oupta  could  only  mean  Sriyd 
{fuptah — i.e.,  that  irl  in  this  case  was  a  significant  part  of  the 
compound,  and  not  merely  the  honorific  prefix.*  Mr.  Fleet, 
on  the  other  hand,  followed  by  Mr.  Viucent  Smith,^  held 
that  the  name  was  simply  Ovpta,  and  that  sri  was  here, 
as  elsewhere,  nothing  more  than  an  honorific  prefix.  This 
latter  view,  as  will  be  seen,  can  be  supported  by  early 
instances. 

*   Coins  of  Med.  J/id.,ja,  9. 

2  For.  refp.  v.  J.R.A.S.,  1889,  p.  5,  noto  1  f. 


^ 


.  Vn The  LogOK  Eh,aiko»  in  the  Magical  Papyrus  of 

Parin,  and  fhe  Bool:  of  EhocIi.     By  M.  Gastku. 

f  Thb  Dcliokrs  who  Lave  studied  bilherto  llie  Greek  musical 
papyri,  such  us  Purthcv,  Wessely,  Dieterich,  and  others,  have 
ntber  concentrated  their  utteation  upon  the  Greek  forms 
ctmtained  in  these  documents,  or  have  tried  to  tiiid  a  coii- 
nectiag  link  lietween  ihtse  books,  notably  between  the  weird 
notions  fontuiued  therein  and  Greek  and  Egj-ptian  parallels. 
Greek  myGteries  have  been  adduced  in  order  to  explain 
Bome  of  the  curious  notions  prevailing  in  these  papyri. 
Egypt  had  lo  serve  for  rsplaining  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
iDTBticuI  names  or  angels  mentioned  therein.  From  time  to 
time  allusion  bus  been  made  In  HO'Called  Cabalistic  parallel^', 
without  any  clear  proof  being  furnished  as  to  the  de^icnd- 
enee  of  one  upon  the  other.  But  one  branch  of  lit«ratiire 
Itfft  been  entirely  neglected,  which  ought  to  have  attracted 
attention  in  the  first  place,  namc-ly,  the  apocryphal  and 
paendo-epi graphic  literature,  which  ia  the  only  truly 
oonteaaporary  literature.  Similarity  in  tendency,  claim  of 
great  antiquity,  and  open  or  covert  allusions  to  heavenly 
myBteriea  show  close  affinities  of  do  mean  oi-der.  The 
''•athors  in  one  case  would  be  the  verj'  persons  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  other.  The 
world  in  which  the  writers  of  the  apocryphal  literature 
more  has  not  been  very  much  different  from  that  in  which 
the  writers  and  speculators  in  this  mystical  lore,  preserved 
in  tbe  papyri,  have  lived.  And  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  material  oft'ered  by  the  apocryphal  literature 
would  have  been  the  first  lo  be  utilised  for  the  elucidation  of 
BOtne  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  magical  papyri. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  would  have  been  of  extreme  value. 
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The  proof  negative  or  positive  of  the  acquaintance  with, 
or  ignorance  of,  the  apocalyptic  and  pseudo  -  epigraphic 
literature  by  the  writers  of  these  papyri  and  of  these 
incantations  would  be  of  invaluable  service  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  would  show,  in  the  first  instance,  the  medium 
in  which  each  of  them  lived,  the  sources  of  their  inspirations. 
Any  borrowing  or  close  connection  between  these  writings 
would  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  their  origin,  and  it  would 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  settle  the  date  of  their  composition. 
"No  one  denies  that  the  intimate  blending  and  mixing  of  the 
materials  found  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  had  been  going  on 
for  centuries,  but  the  ingredients  which  formed  these 
mixtures  have  as  yet  not  been  sufficiently  sifted  and 
explained.  The  following  is  to  be  the  first  attempt  towards 
that  process  of  sifting  and  elucidation. 

Among  the  various  portions  that  make  up  the  papyrus 
Paris,  No.  3,009,  there  is  one  which  is  called  specially 
the  "Hebrew  Logos."  A.  Dieterich  has  reprinted  it  in 
his  "  Abraxas "  (Leipzig,  1891,  pp.  138-141),  correcting 
and  amending  the  first  edition  by  Wessely,  and  adding 
critical  footnotes  and  references  to  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  upon  which  that  Logos  seems  to  rest.  He  uses  this 
[publication  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  an  Orphic- 
Jewish  community,  to  which  he  ascribes  that  Logos,  had 
taken  part  in  enriching  the  spiritual  property  of  the 
Gnostic  associations  which  were  beginning  then  to  be 
established.  From  his  notes,  and  from  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  book,  it  is  evident  that  he  believes  this  and  similar 
compositions  to  be  the  result  of  direct  borrowing  from  the 
Bible  and  of  an  artificial  piecing  together  of  scattered 
verses,  in  order  to  make  up  this  *  conjuration.'  Before 
proceeding  further,  I  prefer  to  now  give  a  translation  of 
ray  own  of  this  text,  corrected  and  amended  according  to 
my  views,  as  shown  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  translation. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  papyri  is,  as  a  rule,  full  of 
barbarisms;  it  abounds  in  mistakes,  due  either  to  the 
copyists  or  to  the  compilers.  In  the  case  of  our  text  some 
mistakes  may  be  due  to  wrong  translation,  if,  as  I  have 
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Tcason  to  belieTe,  the  original  were  Hebrew.  Somo  are  also 
due  to  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  decipherer  of  theac 
relicB  of  ancient  times.  Want  of  interpunction  and  of  marks 
of  division  make  the  reader  nin  one  text  into  the  following. 
The  meaning  of  some  sentences  is  thus  obscured,  and  what  is 
directed  against  the  demon  to  be  exorcised  reads  in  the 
present  text  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  God,  in  whose  name 
the  conjarer  is  to  speak  and  whose  assistance  he  is  to  invoke. 
I  have  therefore  read  the  text  in  the  light  of  similar 
conjurations,  and  in  spite  of  apparent  contradiction  to  the 
Oreekt«st. 

Au  Hebrew  Lo(jos} 

"An  approved  recipe  of  Pibekeus  againat  those  possessed 
of  a  demon.  Take  unripe  olives  and  mastyx-plant  and  lotos 
and  boil  it  together  with  wild  (orig.  'colourless')  marjoram, 
saying'  .  .  .  .  (5)  '  Go  out  of  N.  N.'  Take  then  a 
tin-plate  and  write  upon  it  this  formula  of  protection, 
laobraothioth,  etc.,  and  tie  (wind)  it  upon  (round)  the  person 
that  is  affrighted  and  stands  in  awe  of  any  (all  the}  demons. 
flO)  Place  thyself  before  the  possessed  and  conjure,  '  I 
conjare  (thee  in  the  name)  of  the  God  of  the  Ilehrews, 
lAOO,  labaie.^  etc.,  who  appeared  in  the  flame  (lo),  who 
expands  in  the  midst  of  the  fielda '  and  snow  and  mii^t. 
3Iny  his  terrifying  angfl  descend  and  drive  this  spirit  away 
which  is  fluttering  around  this  creature,  whom  God  has 
«reated  in  His  holy  Paradise,  for  1  pray  to  thee  Holy  God 
wpon  AMMON  IPSENTANIIO.  I  conjure  thee  with  the 
power  (or  '  energy ')  of  (20)-  ....  I  conjure  thee  with 
him  who  has  shown  himself  to  Israel  in  a  column  of  fire  and 
«inoke  daily  and  has  delivered  the  people  from  the  work*  of 
Pharaoh,  and  has  inflicted  upon  (25)  Pharaoh  the  10  plagues 
for  his  disobedience.     I  conjure  thee,  whatever  spirit   or 

'  Tlif  ti"i..!i.  .■  u-  :'..■  1.1,.  ■  ..(llioGr»kli.'it  id  Papjnu  Paris. 

"  A'lML^.j    ■!     .■    ■       !  .      . 

»  ilfrX.  i  ..T...  I      ,  ■     ii  ihi' teit  is  of  the  wroml  century  B.C. 

•J.llii-.-      ■■-    <■■   !■■   ..  ..ma.'hnil.'rcadflana.oror'OntS? 

■  I  .■._  II  ■    .1  .  ■  r  nnaiJ  =  rtyas,  'iisvm-'  =  ■<fork-  ? 
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demon  thou  mayest  be,  speak,  for  I  conjure  thee  with  the- 
seal  which  Solomon  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  Jeremia,  and 
he  spake.  In  like  manner  speak  thou  (30),  whoever  .thou 
mayest  be,  in  heaven  or  from  the  air,  upon  the  earth  or  from 
under  the  earth  or  inside  the  earth,  (demon)  of  the  Jebuaites,. 
Gergesites,  and  Feresites.  Speak,  whoever  thou  mayeet  be. 
For  I  conjure  thee  with  the  light- giving,  all-powerful  God,. 
who  knows  what  is  in  the  heart  of  every  living,  (35)  who  has 
formed  the  human  race  out  of  dust,  who  brings  forth  from- 
the  dark  (his  hosts)  (v.  les.  xl,  25),  and  thickens  the 
clouds,  and  waters  the  earth  and  blesses  her  fruit ;  whom  all 
heavenly  powers  praise  and  the  Archangels  of  the  Angels. 
I  conjure  thee  with  the  great  God  Sabaoth,  before  whom  the 
river  Jordan  withdrew  (40)  and  turned  backwards,  and  the 
Red  Sea  let  Israel  pass — standing  still — where  there  wa* 
no  road.  I  conjure  thee  with  Him  who  has  taught  140 
languages  and  has  spread  them  through  his  command. 
I  conjure  thee  with  Him  who  has  struck  the  proud  giants 
(45)  with  His  lightning,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  and 
the  winged  (lit.  *the  wings  of)  cherubs  praise.  I  conjure 
thee  with  Him  who  has  made  the  sand  to  be  as  a  wall  of 
mountains  around  the  sea,  and  has  bound  it  not  to  pasa 
beyond  it — and  the  sea  obeyed.  So  obey  also  thou  (50)  all 
manner  of  a  demon,  for  I  conjure  thee  with  Him  who  moves 
the  four  winds  from  the  four  corners,^  who  is  seen  in  the 
heavens,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  clouds,  who  is  light-giving,, 
all-powerful.  I  conjure  thee  with  the  holy  name  .... 
(55)  of  the  One  who  dwells  in  the  pure  Jerusalem,  where 
the  inextinguishable  fire  is  ever  burning,  before  whom  the 
fiery  Gehenna  trembles,  and  the  flames  roar,  and  the  iron 
(melt«),  and  (before  whom)  each  mountain  is  terrified  in  its 
foundation.  I  conjure  thee  all  manner  of  a  demon  with  Him 
who  rules  over  the  earth  and  shakes  its  foundations  (60)  and 
has  created  everything  out  of  nought.     I  conjure  thee  ! ' 

**The  man   who   utters   this   conjuration   must   not  eat 
swine's  flesh,  and  every  demon  and  spirit  will  obey  him. 

*  The  Greek  text  Uns  hero  instead :  "  holy  Aeoni/*  evidently  a  corruption  from 
•*four  comers." 
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The  conjurer  roust  blow  from  the  lower  oxtrernilies 
upwards  (65)  anlil  he  reaches  the  face,  and  the  demon  will 
be  dnTen  out. 

"Keep  clean  Jind  pure,  for  this  conjuration  (/ojros)  is 
Hebrew  (el»'(ii/i:os),  and  Is  preaerved  by  pure  men." 

This  Logos,  realing  on  biblical  passages  and  full  of  biblical 
reminiBoeDces,  is  undoubtedly  Hebrew,  and  is  translated  from 
8  Hebrew  text,  as  suggested  by  the  footnotes,  in  which 
I  have  corrected  difficult  passages  by  means  of  Hebrew. 
It  belongs,  according  to  Dieterich  (p.  143),  to  the  second 
century  u.c.  The  allusion  to  the  Giants  reminds  him  of 
Uie  fragments  of  Eupolemos,  who  identifies  them  with 
people  who  lived  in  ancient  Babylon,  and  who  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Gods  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness. 
From  the  final  sentence,  where  the  "  pure  men "  are 
mentioned,  he  concludes  that  the  author  of  this  Logos 
mast  have  been  a  member  of  the  old  sect  of  the  Essenes 
or  Therapeuts  who  lived  in  Egj-pt.  According  to  Dieterich 
ihey  drew  Iheir  inspiration  from  the  Orphic  mysteries.  But 
Iheae  cannot  account  for  the  purely  Hebrew  origin  of  this 
LogOQ.  It  is  now  an  extremely  curious  coincidence,  not 
noticed  by  D.  or  by  anyone  else  hitherto,  that  an  absolutely 
identical  conjuration  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch. 

We  rciid  there '  (Book  of  Enoch,  chapter  Ixix,  v.  3) — 
"And  these  are  the  chiefs  of  their  angels  and  the  names  of 
the  chief  ones  over  u  hundred  and  over  fifty  and  over  ten. 
(4)  The  name  of  the  first,  Jequn,  that  is,  the  one  who 
led  astray  all  the  children  of  the  imgcls,  and  brought 
them  down  to  the  earth  and  led  them  ustray  through  the 
daughters  of  men.  (5)  And  the  second  is  called  Aabeel : 
he  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  holy  angels  the  evil 
counsel,  and  led  them  astray  so  that  they  defiled  their 
bodies  with  the  daughters  of  men.  (6)  And  the  third  is 
called  Gadreel :  he  it  is  who  taught  the  children  of  men 

'  1  mn  loUrtning  mtitely  Uie  tniinliilion  nf  Chsrloi,  thoQgli  iu  stime  pussngn 

■  •  lOgttt  »H»at\aa  IS  uug^rted. 

■  i.n.A.s.  1901.  S 
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all  the  blows  of  death,  and  he  led  astray  Eye,  and  showed 
to  the  sons  of  men  the  weapons  of  death  and  the  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  shield,  and  the  sword  for  battle,  and  all  the 
weapons  of  death  to  the  children  of  men.     (7)  And  finom 
his  hand  they  have  proceeded  over  those  who  dwell  on  the 
earth  from  that  hour  for  evermore.     (8)  And  the  fourth 
is  called   Penemue :   he  taught  the  children  of  men  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet,   and  taught  them  all  the  secrets  of 
their  wisdom.     (9)  And  he  instructed  mankind  in  writing 
with    ink    and    paper,   and    thereby    many    sinned    from 
eternity  to  eternity  and  until  this  day.     (10)  For  it  was 
not  intended  when   man  was  created   (lit.  'men  are  not 
created  to  the  end')  that  he  should   give  confirmation  to 
his  good  faith  with  pen  and  ink  in  such  wise.     (11)  For 
man  was  created  exactly  like  the  angels  to  the  intent  that 
he  should  continue  righteous  and  pure,  and  death,  which 
destroys   everything,   could   not    have  taken  hold  of  him, 
but  through  this  their  knowledge  they  are  perishing,  and 
through  this  power  (of  knowledge)  it  (death)  is  consuming 
me.     (12)  And  the  fifth  is  called  Kasdeja:  he  has  taught 
the  children  of  men  all  the  wicked  smitings  of  spirits  and 
demons,   and   the   smitings   of  the  embryo   and   the  babe, 
that  it  may  pass  away,  and  the  smitings  of  the  soul,  the 
bites  of  the  serpent,  and  the  smitings  which  befall  at  noon, 
the  son  of  the  serpent  named  Tabe't.     (13)  And  this  is  the 
number  of  Kcsbeel,  who  showed  the  head  (or  '  power ')  of  the 
Oath  to  the  holy  ones  when  he  dwelt  high  above  in  glory, 
and  its  (his)  name  is  Beqa.     (14)  And  this  angel  requested 
Michael  to  show  him  the  hidden  Name,  that  they  might 
mention  it  in  the  Oath,  so  that  those  who  revealed  all  that 
was  hidden  to  the  children  of  men  might  quake  before  that 
name  and  oath.     (15)  And  this  is  the  power  of  that  Oath, 
for  it  is  powerful  and  strong,  and  he  placed  this  Oath  Akae 
in  the  hand  of  Michael  (or  'Akae  placed,*  etc.).     (16)  And 
these  are  the  secrets  (mysterious  effects)  of  this  oath :  the 
heaven   was  made    strong     through    the    oath,    and    was 
suspended  before  the  world  was  created  and  for  ever.     (17) 
And  through  it    the  earth   was  founded  upon  the  water, 
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the  eecrot  recesses  of  the  mountaina  coidq 
wotera  from  the  creation  of  tho  world  unto 
(18)  And  (hrough  that  oath  tho  sea  was  created, 
snd  OS  (or  'at')  its  foundation  He  laid  for  it  the  sand  against 
the  time  of  (its)  anger,  and  it  dare  not  puss  beyond  it  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  unto  eternity.  (19)  And  through 
that  oath  are  the  depths  made  fust,  and  abide  and  stir  not 
from  their  place  from  eternity  to  eternity.  (20)  And 
through  that  oath  the  sun  and  moon  complete  their 
course,  and  deviate  not  from  the  path  proscribed  to  them 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  (21)  And  through  that  oath 
the  stars  complete  their  course,  and  he  calls  them  by  their 
names,  and  they  answer  him  from  eternity  to  eternily. 
(22)  And  in  like  manner  the  spirits  of  tho  water,  and  the 
winds,  and  of  all  the  zephyrs,  and  the  paths  of  all  the 
band*  of  the  spirits.  {2'i)  And  in  Jt  (or  'through  it') '  are 
preserved  the  voices  of  the  thunder  and  the  light  of  the 
lightnings,  and  in  it  (through  it) '  are  preserved  the  chambers 
of  tho  hail  and  of  the  hoar-frost,  and  the  chambers  of  the 
mist  and  the  chambers  of  the  rain  and  the  dew.  (24)  And 
all  these  believe  and  give  thanks  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
and  glorify  (Him)  with  all  power,  and  their  food  is  nothing 
save  thanksgiving:  they  thank  and  glorify  and  extol  the 
name  of  tho  Lord  of  Spirits  for  ever  and  ever.  (26)  And 
this  Oiith  is  mighty  over  them,  and  through  it  they  are 
preserved,  and  their  paths  are  preserved,  nod  their  course 
U  not  destroyed." 


The  situation,  as  it  presents  itself  hero,  is  clearly,  first, 
a  description  of  the  angola  or  sataus  who  are  believed  to 
be  the  primary  cause  of  illness  and  disease.  In  connection 
with  this  I'uct,  and  through  the  mentioning  of  it,  the  author 
or  the  copyist  of  that  curious  text  is  induced  to  add  tho 
Oath,  that  is,  to  add  at  the  some  time  the  means  for  averting 
the  illness  caused  by  these  evil  spirits.  This  part  of  the 
book  of  Kuoch  is  considered  to  belong  to,  if  possible,  an 


'  a.  Hebrew  M. 
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older  period  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is  called 
a  Noachic  fragment,  belonging  originaUjr  to  an  apocaljpse 
of  Noah.  Accordingly,  being  written  by  a  man  who  lived 
before  the  Flood,  Noah  or  Enoch  could  not  mention  any 
event  that  happened  in  Jewish  history  after  the  Flood.  The 
'  oath '  is  probably  the  mysterious  word  by  which  the  world 
was  created  and  is  maintained.  The  name  Akae  is  the 
mystical  seal  or  sigle  which  stands  for  the  ineffiible  name  of 
God,  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  which  give  to  man 
the  power  of  acting  almost  like  one  of  the  superior  beings.^ 
The  description  of  the  effect  of  that  great  name  follows 
here  closely  the  order  of  the  Biblical  creation  of  the  world. 
This  description  is  so  close  a  parallel  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  Greek  Logos  that  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  jMissage  of  the  four  winds,  not  quite  clearly  expressed, 
and  which  I  had  translated  in  the  same  manner  before 
having  discovered  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  In 
the  Greek  text  we  find,  however,  not  only  the  same 
passages  as  in  Enoch,  but  many  more  incidents,  added 
from  the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  especially  portions 
dealing  with  the  miracles  of  the  going  out  of  Egypt. 
Solomon  is  mentioned,  and  the  ancient  nations  inhabiting 
Palestine  before  the  Jews  occupied  it  are  connected  somehow 
with  the  demons  conjured  away. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  oaths  or 
conjurations  is  the  older,  or  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
other.  The  primitive  character  seems  to  be  fully  retained 
in  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  narrative  flows  there  in 
regular  sequence,  from  the  creation  of  the  heavens  to  that 
of  the  other  bodies.  Not  so  in  the  Greek  text.  Here 
the  order  of  things  is  quite  irregular.  First,  the  going 
out  of  Egypt  is  mentioned,  then  the  creation  of  man, 
then  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  lastly  allusion  is  made 
to  the  heavenly  spheres,  to  Gehenna,  and  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem — if  this  last  passage  be  at  all  correctly  preserved 
in  the  Greek.     It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  magical 

^  If  read  Aia  it  resembles  absolutely  the  transliteration    of    the  Hebrew 
Tetragramaton  as  preserred  bjr  Theodoret  (Quaest.  xv  adExod.  vi)  pATa  =  n*nK)^ 
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formula  id  the  Greek  papyrus  hu  bad  accdaa  to  tlte  book 
of  Enoch,  for  be  borrcjwed  even  the  espressioiu.  Id  taldiig 
over  the  Oath  from  the  book  of  Eiuxdi,  adaptiiig  and 
probably  also  translating  it,  lie  undoubtedly  changed  the 
naiDca  of  the  aatana  or  angels  mentioned  in  that  book,  and 
substituted  for  them  other  itimea  of  a  barbarooB  Bound, 
viz.,  iboae  of  the  nations  wbioh  belonged  to  B  prehistorio 
period  and  known  as  worshippers  of  idols  or  demons.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  M 
well  as  the  author  of  the  conjoration,  might  have  had 
access  to  a  much  older  text,  irhiob  each  of  them  adapted 
according  to  his  own  special  requirements,  as  it  looks  almoat 
like  nn  interpolation  in  "  Enoch  " ;  bat  the  change  of  Uhms 
names  of  angels  in  tho  Greek  text  goes  a  long  vay  to 
prove  the  author  of  the  magical  fonnnla  having  borrowed 
it  directly  from  "Enoch."  lie  mast  have  belonged  to  tbat 
clu^  of  people  for  whom  the  book  of  Enooh  ma  written, 
and  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  iiuoient  source  of  information. 
He  was  probably  an  Esscne  liring  in  Palestine ;  fbr  it  ia 
unlikely  that  already  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  should  have  been  translated  into  Greek  and  accessible 
to  people  living  outside  of  Palestine.  But  however  it 
may  be,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  opens  up 
a  new  view  in  the  study  of  the  magical  papyri  and  their 
immediate  sources.  The  connection  between  them  and 
the  Jewish  pseudo-epi graphical,  notably  mystical,  literature, 
must  have  been  much  closer  than  has  hitherto  been 
anticipated.  The  one  throws  light  upon  the  other,  and 
they  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  literary  and  practical 
activity  of  those  sects,  of  which  ao  many  contradictory 
statements  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the 
authors  and  readers  of  the  pseudo-epigraphical  books  were 
also  the  authors  and  users  of  the  mystical  and  magical 
writings.  They  thus  translated  their  speculations  into 
thaumaturgical  practices 
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1.    Water  (Vatiir(i)  in  Siniialesk. 

Croydon, 
November  2,  1900. 

Deae  Pkofessob  Rhis  Davids, — In  the  Jourual  for 
April,  1898,  pp.  367-369,  I  showed  that  th«  Sinhalese  word 
ratura,  though  now  uuiveraally  used  in  Ceylon  for  'water,' 
did  not  originally  possess  that  meaning;  and  also  that  it 
is  entirely  unconnected  linguistically  with  iho  English 
vord  'water.'  I  further  defended  my  opinion,  previously 
expressed,  that  ratura  had  ousted  tho  genuine  word  rf/'yu 
in  Ceylon  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  tcater. 

This  latter  opinion  I  still  udhere  to.  But  with  respect 
to  the  derivation  of  vatttra,  I  lind  that  I  too  readily  adopted 
that  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt,  viz., 
Sanskrit  tdlula,  meaning,  first,  '  windy,'  '  inflated,'  then 
'rain-cloud,'  and  then  'shower  of  rain,'  'flood.'  Professor 
Wilhelm  Geiger,  in  his  valuable  "Litteratur  und  Sprache 
der  Singhalosen "  (forming  part  of  the  Grundriss  der  Indo- 
Ariec/ien  Philologie  und  Alter tumskundc),  has  a  note  on  this 
subject  (p.  32  of  the  Separat-Abdruck),  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  /  in  vaturu  (the  older  form  of  ratura) 
presupposes  a  double  consonant.  He  has  not  the  least 
doubt  that  caturu  =  Pali  vUthdra  (Skt.  vist&ra),  having 
passed  (as  he  says  on  p.  36)  through  the  forms  *vitara, 
*catara ;  and  he  refers  to  Sinh.  vdtala,  '  extended '  ^  Pali 
vitthata.  Professor  Geiger  had  given  this  etymology  pre- 
viously, in  his  "  Etymologie  des  Singhalesischen  "  (Munich, 
1898),  p.  78,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  Gunasekara. 
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When  used  in  compounds,  such  as  gah-vaiura,  *  flood,' 
the  meaning  of  vatura  would  easily  be  liable  to  become 
misunderstood. — Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  Fbbouson. 

2.    Signature  Marks  and  Nagarjuna's  Kakshaputa. 

79,  Waricick  Road,  JSarPs  Court,  S.  W. 
October  23,  1900. 

My  dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — The  practice  noticed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Webster  on  pp.  548-9  of  the  Journal  for  July, 
1000,  is  common,  at  any  rate,  in  the  MarathI- speaking 
districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the  sign-signature 
is  cullod  nishdiil.  A  woman  of  any  caste  signs  with  a  bangle 
{hahyadi),  A  Marutha  draws  a  dagger  (katdr  ^^),  a  Kunbi 
a  plough  (rdngar),  a  Gabhit  an  oar  {valhe),  etc.,  etc. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  note  on  the  Kaksha- 
pu^  ascribed  to  Nugarjuna.  I  have  lately  obtained  a  copy 
of  it  printed  at  Belgaum.  It  is  there  called  Kaksha-putI, 
and  is  described  in  its  colophons  as  composed  by  Siddho 
Nugurjuna.  In  a  Marathi  introduction  the  publisher  speaks 
vaguely  of  having  obtained  the  MS.  with  great  difficulty, 
but  does  not  say  whence.  He  also  knows  nothing  of  the 
history  or  date  of  Nagarjuna.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
certainly  not  a  modern  forgery.  The  language  in  which 
it  is  written  also  seems  to  me  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  Puriinic  Sanskrit  in  correctness  and  ease.  The 
work  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  a  purely 
Saiva  one,  and  contains  no  clear  reference  to  Buddhism. 
It  is  a  handbook  of  Black  magic,  and  professes  to  be 
bused  on  a  number  of  Tantras  and  on  the  Atharvaveda,  but 
all  of  the  so-culled  mantras  which  it  quotes  are  of  the 
ordinary  Tantric  or  Sdkta  type,  and  none  of  them  seem  to 
be  really  Atharviuiic.^ — Yours  sincerely, 

A.  M.  T.  Jackson. 

*  [Aufreeht  mt^ntions  twclvo  MSS.   of  the  book  as  refentMl  to  in  various 
catalogues.     There  is  nlno  a  MS.  of  it  at  Florence. — Ed.] 
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3.     AODEinfllK  TO  BlOOKAPBIBS. 

Piifbld,  SAottermm. 

November  15,1900. 

Dear  Sir, — I  notice  that  in  the  sbprt  meqiQir  of  Wijlnm 
Hook  Morloy  in  our  Journ*!,  VoL  XYIII,  OA,  p.  t,  the 
date  and  place  of  bis  dwtl;  are  not  given.  I  have  now 
u^ertained  from  the  obituaty  oolomn  of  the  Ti^nM  newqiapar 
for  ^4th  May,  1 81)0,  that  Mr.  Morley  died  in  Bxamptoo 
Square,  Londou,  on  2lBt  May,  1860,  and  alio  that  he  vas 
the  second  son  of  Geor^  Morley  of  the  Inner  Tea)[^ 

T  also  notice  Ihat  in  the  momoir  oP  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bland, 
.T.R.A.S.,  Vol  II,  N.S.,  p.  iii,  for  18li6,  the  place  of  Mr.  Bland'a 
death  is  not  recorded.  I  have  iiscertained  from  the  Tiiiii-H 
newspaper  of  17th  AugoBt,  1865,  that  Mr.  Bland  died  tit. 
Hombourg  les  Baias.  The  date  was  10th  August,  1865,  as 
given  in  the  memoir. 

Perhaps  you  may  consider  these  particulars  to  he  worthy 
of  insertion  in  our  Journal. — Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Beveridge. 


Noreiiiber  24,  1900, 
Dear  Professor  Rhvs  Davids, — Perhaps  the  learning 
of  your  Journal's  readers  will  enliglit«n  me  as  to  the  numeral 
system  which  is  occasionally  to  he  met  with  in  Pali  MSS., 
and  which,  like  the  method  described  in  Biihler's  Inditche 
Palaeographie,  is  based  on  the  gaiias  of  the  alphabet.  I  give 
some  examples,  premising  that  the  reduplication  of  con- 
sonants does  not  affect  their  value,  e.g.  kkh  being  the  same 
as  simple  kh. 

gu^ggaram  =  2352.  raltltakkhayam  =  1222. 

alappdgam  =  1170.  bliaiutvaWiam  =  2404. 

.  gammakhaike  =  125=3. 


i 
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This  gives  us  the  following  values : — k^  f^p^  y  =  1 ;  kh,  th, 

ph,  r^2;  g  (and  presumably  d  or  6)  =  3 ;  bh  (and  gh^  dh ?) 

=  4;  w,  n(andn?)  =  5;  /=7;  zero  is  initially  a,  internally  n» 

This  system  obviously  differs  in  a  few  points  from  that 
recorded  by  Biihler,  in  which  the  series  £  .  •  •  ii  =  1  •  •  •  0, 
^  .  .  •  M  =  1  .  .  .  0,  j!>  ,  .  .  m  =  1  .  .  .  5,  and  y  . .  .  /  =  1  . .  .  9. 
The  use  of  /  for  7  is  probably  due  to  the  facts  of  the  Pali 
alphabet,  implying  a  gana  consisting  of  y^  r,  /,  v,  8,  h,  and 
/  respectively.  The  use  of  a  =  0  is  not  so  clear. — I  am^ 
yours  faithfully, 

L.  D.  Barnbtt. 

British  Museum,  London. 


5.    Ancient   Indian    Sects   and    Orders   mentioned    by 

BuDDHisi'  Writers. 

In  the  volume  for  1898  of  our  Journal  (p.  197)  Professor 
Bhys  Davids  calls  attention  to  the  Indian  Sects  or  Sclwoh 
in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  as  enumerated  in  a  passage  of 
the  Anguttara-nikaya  (pt.  iii,  p.  276,  ed.  P.T.S.).  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  interest  of  the  investi- 
gation ;  for  scholars  at  least  have  for  some  time  past 
recognized  the  fact  that  Buddhism,  though  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  oecumenical  religion,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
genius  of  its  founder,  was  nevertheless  only  one  of  a  number 
of  schools  of  more  or  less  free  and  independent  thought  in 
a  country  too  often  regarded  as  the  mere  domain  of  a 
monotonous  sacerdotalism.  Professor  Davids  has  reverted  to 
the  subject  in  his  version  of  the  Dighanikiiya  ("Dialogues," 
p.  220),  and  quite  recently  Monsieur  Barth  has  pointed  out 
that  further  details  **  d'un  pittoresque  acheve  "  await  the 
readers  of  the  Majjhima  and  other  Pali  nikdyas}  Leaving 
these  to  scholars  more  specially  engaged  on  Pali  literature, 
I  now  subjoin  two  passages  from  the  literature  of  other 
schools  of  Buddhist  thought  written  in  that  form  of  speech, 
variously   known   us   the   Guthil   dialect   and   '^  le   Sanskrit 

1  Bulletin  iii,  Boudilhi^nic,  p.  33  (Kcv.  de  Pbistoiru  dcs  Religions^  1900). 
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mixte,"  in  use  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  when 
Pali  canoDiciil  literature,  previously  codified,  was  apparently 
taking  its  present  literary  and  dialectic  ebape  and  when  the 
great  commentaries  on  it  were  composed. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  Ratnolka-dhiiraijI/  which 
is  not,  as  its  name  might  imply,  a  mere  charm,*  but 
a  work  of  cotisideriible  dimensions,  inculcating  infer  alia 
the  characteristic  JIahiiyiina  doctrine  that  the  Bodhi^tt 
should  not  seek  for  iinmcdiatc  emantipatioti,  but  should 
"for  the  good  of  all  creatures"  be  willing  to  be  born 
agKJn  in  various  worldly  and  otherwise  undesirable  stations 
of  life. 

loki  alipta  Jn!e  yaflia  padmam 

prUi-pra»i«iakara  vicaranti  \ 

"  In    the   world    unamirched   like   the   lily   in   the   water^ 

winning  grace  iiud  favour  is  their  conversation." 

After   enumerating   various    professions   and   callings   in 

which  they  may  be  "  renowned  in  the  world,"  the  author 

mentions  the  ysis  and  ascetics.     Then  occur  the  following 

lines  :— 

te  carakuh  parivriijaku  tirthyiih 

tupasa-GotumamonacariinBi!!  | 

nagna  acelagurusramaniinani 

tTrthika  iicariyii  hi  bhavanti  || 

te  tu  ajiviku  dharmacumniim  5- 

uttarikSna  anuttarikiiniim  | 

dirghajatiina  kumiiravratanJini 

tesv  [api]  acariyu  hi  bhavanti  j| 

GUryanuvartaka-paficatupunam 

kukkuragovratikii  mrgacaryii  |  10 

Cjirika  tirthya  du^  tritayiiniiiji 

tesv  api  acariyii  hi  bhavanti  |  [ 

'  Quoted  in  the  (^kBhaanmnccap,  ff.  149a  sqq.  The  fJikihai.  traa  first 
tnuulalcd  into  Tibotaa  by  (liive  [>ui.ic,l)t9,  nil  ol  tvhuni  flouiiiht'cl  under  a  Til>cliia 
king  nho  died  A.i>.  838. 

'  Another  lutnillel  CHHe  i»  the  rfAiiratii-Iiternturo  funning  the  \xiaa  of  the 
notice  of  non- Buddhistic  swU  liy  Kemusat  at  pp.  \io  eqq.  of  hia  yenion  of 
fa-Eian  (£[u;lish  edition).  Mr.  Wattera  tella  me  that  Noe.  tt4  and  422 
(UaltidhannoUB-dliiratii)  in  Nanjio's  form  fuithct  cases  in  point. 


-^-     r   t  r  t     •   t 
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derata  joina  praieaii 

tirth-'opadaHauia  it 

mulaphmlimbocaii  ap  Uitn  15 

dbarma  acintiTa  te 

utkutasthavioa-ekacaiauBM 

kantakabhasmatma^eAT 

♦  •  •  •        • 

yc  iDusale  «aya  rnkti  rihiri 

icnv  apt  acarija  hi  bhavanti  ] '  20 

''Thcfy  bccomo  sectaries,  Caraka  or  Pariinjaka;  for  the 
olmorvofff  of  the  vow  of  silence  of  Gotama  the  aaeede  or  lor 
tlin  NriiriiuT;as  of  the  naked,  unclothed  Gum.  Th^  become 
Mi«r(un'iiii  loaders.  Or  they  may  belong  to  such  as  oboerre 
flin  Ajlviku-system,  [either]  ^  those  who  have  or  those  who 
linvff  not  tt  higher  [aim  ?],  those  with  long  coils  of  hair, 
Ihonii  who  took  their  vow  as  youths,  amongst  these  they 
iMworiMi  limdfsrs.  Among  ascetics  who  endure  the  five  fires, 
Unuluy;  to  tho  sun  [and  the  other  four,  there  are]  those  who 
liuvn  thn  (I()|^-  and  cuttle- vows,  and  those  who  act  as  beasts 
itl'  l\iti  i'.Unm\  followers  of  some  of  the  thirty  observances  (?) 
41  (mI  niK'tKf  urnon^Mt  th(*ge,  too,  they  become  leaders.  For  such 
h*i  ilnlifj^lit  in  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  the  deity,  for 
tiMiih  Md  winnlnr  t)i rough  [muny]  countries  to  observe  closely 
llin  »iitI«,  fhpy  livo  on  roots,  fruits,  and  water,  and  at  last 
lii'MMMin  MMittfnrn  in  MyMtcins  beyond  thought.  For  those  who 
M  MMiih  ii<|iiiiMing  on  th(*ir  lioels,  or  who  wander  alone,  whose 
ImwI  in  on  thnrnM,  uNhcM,  or  grass,  who  rest  on  a  pestle-pole 
immI  «m  livi',  iiinongNt  them,  too,  they  become  leaders.^ 


>9 


1 1    tiiiiy   hn   IIimI.  nbHcrvnd    the   list   is   partly  traditional, 
"t'liiulum,   rnrivnijuliiiN,   Ajivakas,  and  Nirgranthas"  head 

II  lini    III    tlin    l)nM:itiiiing    of    ch.    13    of    the    Saddharma- 
jHiiMliirihii/  in  wliirlj  /tiiri/dstlHfrfrprasrifd/i  and  other  persons 

III  \\nililly  iMii'MiiitH  likn  thoso  in  tlie  passage  preceding  the 

•  TIm-  'IiIm  lull  \iiiiitii  u|i|M<iiiN  to  tuko  lln'sr  w<»r(ls  as  (li^notiug^  sulMliTisions  of 

lit!       AjlVlllMN 

*  i'Milnilil\   miii  lit  ilii<   \ti\   fililrHt  Maliriyuna-bookfl.     I  propose  Bhortly  to 
|iiilil|iili  Imi|iiiiiiiU  til  II  MS.  ui'  il  athi^rimhi,,  t',>  tho  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
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present  occur.  The  chief  interest,  lionevcr,  of  the  passage 
seenis  to  he  thiit  it  supplies  lui  independeDt  commentary, 
which  from  its  language  must  be  at  least  as  old  iia 
BuddbaghoBU,  on  the  list  preserved  in  the  Auguttara- 
oikaya. 

The  next  pttssage  ia  Mahiivastu,  iii,  412,  7-10:  "  atha  khalu 
anyntlrthikit  caniku  parivnijattiT  t  ruidaiuluka  -  ro  -  liiiandikii 
gum  putriika-Gautama  dhurmiiciutika  vrddha^nTvaka-titiyii 
uliikapaksikabhagiDl  "ramanii  YaKodhaaya  .  .  .  rddhi 
priltibaryiini  drst™  .  .  .  sainlirsta  romajiltii  ubhiinsuh 
javat  sviikhyitto  bhugavatu  Gautamasyu  dharmavinayo 
virrto  .  .  ."  The  difficulty  ot  this  passage  is  pointed 
out  in  M.  Piuart's  notes.  I  may  observe,  however,  that 
the  Carakas  and  Parivi-jijakas  as  gonend  terms '  head  the 
list  of  sectaries,  as  before ;  and  that  the  two  personB  who 
accompanied  tho  nun  may  have  been  (as  indicated  by  my 
hyphens)  (1)  a  Traidaridika,  and  (2)  an  aged  disciple  of 
Gautama,  Anundikaguruputraka.  I  take  it  that  this  lustt 
expression  is  an  epithet  intended  to  distinguish  this 
Gautama  from  Bhagaviiu  Gautama  (Buddha)  mentioned 
just  below.  As  to  the  expression  ulhkdpaksilia,  it  must 
refer  at  least  primarily  to  the  ascetic  body  who  wore  owis'- 
wingB  {»luk(ip(il;kham  ilhareli;  Digha-n.,*  i,  p.  1(J7).  There 
eeems  at  present  hardly  evidence  enough  to  connect  thom 
definitely  with  the  Aulukya  Vuisesikaa  of  Ilemacandra  and 
Sliidhava. 

The  interest  of  tht-  passage  fii'st  quoted  seems  to  be  that 
it  forms  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  passage  from  the 
Anguttera.  Thus,  line  2  refers  to  class  9  (Gotumakiih)  of  the 
Puli  list.  They  hud  a  vow  of  silence  and  followed  a  Gotamib 
distinguished  from  Gotama  Buddha.  The  ccelii  giint  of  line  3 
is  the  teacher  called  GosSla  or  Gosaliputra,  and  surnamed 
Maskarin"  (Skt.),  Makkhali  (Pali),  or  Maiikhali  (Jain  Pkt.). 
See  Baddhagbosa's  Sumangaln-v.,  i,  p.  162,  translated  by 

'  (So.    too,    I.nlituv,,    3,    12 :     anjalirtliikn    ^mnin^ii  -  hrihmati*  -  cunikii- 
K  parinajalia. 

I      »  Afanako  in  the  ume  msaage  wnuld  seem  to  sujjgrat  tliat  npipaiS  u  the  right 
Knadfaucin  Uilinda-p,,  p.  iDl,  d.  7. 
I     ■  IL  Vyutp.,  t  173,  AT.-9«t.,  Ttlo  40. 
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Dr.  Hornle,  Uvas.-d.,  Appendix,  p.  22.  Onoe  a  Jain, 
according  to  Jain  tradition,  he  founded  the  Ajivikas,  No.  1 
in  the  Pali  list.  The  subdivision  of  the  school  here  given 
possibly  refers  to  the  lay  and  monastic  adherents.^ 

Dlrghajata  corresponds  to  Jatilaka,  No.  4  in  the  list.  One 
•cannot  be  sure  that  these,  any  more  than  the  Parivrajaka 
(who  come  next  in  the  Pali  list),  formed  a  separate  body. 
Kumaravr.  refers  rather  to  the  age  at  which  the  vow  was 
1;aken  than  to  hrahmacdrya  or  chastity;  so  at  least  the 
Tibetan  version  implies. 

Line  9  refers  to  a  fairly  well-known  practice  of  Brah- 
roanical  ascetics  (Manu,  vi,  23).  Line  10  is  illustrated  by 
Majjhima-n.,  sutta  57.^  The  next  stanza  conveys  an 
antithesis  between  two  classes  of  religieux,  such  as  specialized 
in  the  theology  and  ritual  and  such  as  wandered  forth  to 
seek  new  teachings.  The  former  correspond  to  No.  10 
(Devadhammikii)  of  the  Pali  list.  Seven  of  the  ten  are 
thus  referred  to. 

The  last  stanza  refers  to  miscellaneous  ascetic  practices, 
such  as  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Pali  scriptures.'  It  will 
of  course  be  noted  that  these  passages  are  independent  of 
the  '  six  fhihakas/  who  form  part  of  the  common  tradition  * 
of  Buddhism. 

The  list  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  is  independent  of  this 
tradition.  It  is  a  less  precise  and  formal  series,  partly 
overlapping  the  shorter  one,  and  having  the  disadvantage 


^  Separately  mentioned  by  Buddhajrbosa,  loc.  cit.     Compaio  Homle's  amusmg 

note  (11). 

*  Reference  given  to  me  by  Professor  Davids.  Now  translated  by 
Dr.  Neumann.  For  tbo  go-^Tata  see  also  Mubabb.  TTdyogap.,  xcix,  14. 
Mrgararya  is  referred  to  ibid.,  cxxi,  20. 

^  llbys  Davids*  tr.  Digbanikiiya,  p.  227,  n.  1 .  Some  of  tbe  practices  referred 
to  in  lilies  18,  19,  are  also  attributed  to  tbe  Ajivikas  in  Jataka,  vol.  i,  p.  493. 
If  tbe  ratber  obscure  lanjniage  of  1.  19  can  l)e  imderstood  to  mean  tbat  the  man 
slept  and  lived  in  a  kind  of  cage  or  contrivance  of  poles,  some  of  tbe  dit&cultics 
in  tbo  Pali  passage  referred  to  by  Professor  Davids,  op.  cit.,  p.  228,  n.  1,  would 
disappear.  Tbe  Tib.  is  fftim-sin  -  *  ])estle-wood ' ;  and  Jiiscbke,  s.v.  gtmty 
satisfactorily  explains  tbo  kind  ol  large  instrument  intended. 

*  Ecboed  in  a  similar  Jain  tradition  (Bbagavati,  translated  by  Homlc* 
Appendix  to  Uvas.-d.,  p.  4  med.).  In  tbe  sbipwreck  described  in  Av.-Cat., 
Tale  81,  it  is  curious  to  find  invocations  offered,  first  to  the  *su[  doctors,'  then 
to  tbe  Hindu  gods,  and  lastly  to  Buddba. 
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of  confusing  orders  of  aBoetica  with  differences  of  religion. 
Still,  as  the  passages  adduced  shovr,  it  has  its  historical  value. 

I     It  would  be  iiit<'resting  to  find  whether  the  set  of  '  thirty 
Hrlht/aa'  mentioned  in  line  11  of  the  Eatnolkil-oxtract  could 
be  similarly  confirnned  from  other  Buddhist  literature. 
BrR.- 
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November  26,  1900. 


^ 


Sir, — ^The  mantra  of  the  AsoltiislamT  festival,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Anderson  at  p.  791  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900, 
should  run  thus : — 

Tvilm  atwka  hariibhTsta  madhuniiisa-saniudbhava 
PivUmi  sokasantiipto  miim  a^^olcam  endii  kuru. 
It  means :  "  0  A^oka  I   you  are  the  favourite  of  Uara  (tlie 
Provider),  and  you  are  born  of  Caitra  (the  Spring).     I  dn'uk 
thoe.     Make  thou  me,  who  am  oppressed  with  grief,  ever 
griefless." 

A:sokii>^tanii  falls  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  waxing  moon, 
in  the  month  of  Caitra.  If  the  star  Fanarram  appears  on 
that  daj',  and  if  the  day  happens  to  be  a  Wednesday,  the 
merit  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra  is  very  great.  Though 
you  bathe  in  the  Brahmaputra,  the  eight  buds  of  Jowiia 
Aioha  must  bo  drunk  in  Ganges  water. 

The  usual  nwnfra  of  bathing  in  the  Brahmaputra  is  the 
following ; — 

Brahmaputra  mahabhiiga  Santanos  kulanandana 
Amoghiigarbhasambh  iita  pitpam  Lauhitya  me  hara. 

"0  great  Brahmaputra!  delight  of  the  race  of  Santimu 
by  his  wife  Amoghii,  O  Lauhitya !  remove  my  sins." 

Mr.  Anderson  says  he  does  not  remember  who  bore 
Brahmaputra  ta  Brahma.  It  was  AraoghiT,  the  wife  of 
Santanu.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  books  about  bathing 
being  confined  to  the  north  bank. 
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Plants  are  supposed  to  have  their  presiding  goddesses, 
and  particularly  so  the  nine  plants  which  go  by  the  name  of 
nampatnkd^  of  which  the  Aioka  Joneaia  is  one.  Brahmanl, 
or  fire,  is  the  goddess  of  Kadali;  Lakshml,  or  prosperity, 
of  Dhanya ;  and  Sokarahita,  or  grieflessness,  of  the  AiSoka. 
This  may  account  for  the  drinking  of  Atoka  buds. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Khirod  Chandra  Rat. 

To  Pt'ofesaor  Rhys  Davids, 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 


7.   The  JanakT-harana. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  readers  of  the  Journal  to  learn  that  the  six  verses 
(Nos.  1751-1755  and  1812)  of  the  Subhasitavall  which  are 
attributed  to  a  poet  Kumaradatta  can  all  be  traced,  together 
with  the  anonymous  verse  No.  1569,  in  the  Jandklharana  of 
Kumaradasa  (XI:  53,  59,  60,  73,  75.  XII:  9.  l/28). 
Also  the  verse  quoted  in  Yiimana's  Kdvydlahkdravrttiy 
ii,  1,  13,  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  same  authorship.  On 
these  and  some  other  points  connected  with  Kumaradasa's 
poem  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  little  more  fully  in 
a  siibsequent  number  of  the  Journal. — Yours  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 
Dec,  1900. 


NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 


A  Buddhist  Manual  of  PsYiiiOLOaicAi.  Ethics  of  ihr 
Fourth  Centuhv  b.c,  BeiDg  a  translation,  now  made 
lor  the  first  time,  from  tbo  original  Pali,  of  the  First 
Book  ill  the  Abhidhamma  Pitalca.  entitled  "Dhamma- 
8angani "  (Compendium  of  States  or  Phenomena). 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Cakoline 
A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  M. A.  (Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
New  Series,  xii.)     8vo;  pp.  xcv,  393.     (Ix)ndon,  inOO.) 

When  Hemiann  Siebeck,  twenty  jcurs  ago,  issued  the 
first  instolment  of  his  "  History  of  Psychology,"  he  thought 
it  fit  to  inform  the  reader  {preface,  p.  x)  "that  it  was 
essentially  the  cultivation  of  pfiychology  within  the  realm 
of  Occidental  thought  "  which  he  intendet!  bringing  to  his 
knowledge.  Siebeok  freely  avowed  that  he  was  not  able 
to  deal  with  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Indians.  And 
ko  gave  the  reason — "  the  indispensable  preparatory  work 
was  still  to  be  expected  from  the  specialists."  Would  the 
learned  historian  of  ancient  psychology  stand  now  to  the 
opinioD  that,  for  want  of  "preparatory  work,"  the  history 
of  psychology  in  India  cannot  be  written  ?  Instead  of  an 
answer  to  this  question,  which  the  author  alone  could  give 
ua  in  a  second  edition  of  his  hook,  I  bad  rather  put  the 
other  question — What  sort  of  Indian  literature  embracer 
1  psychology  deserving  the  name?  The  answer  to  this 
question,  which  can  be  given  to-day,  will  show,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reason  why  it  has  come  about  that  only  now 
has  a  history  of  psychology  with  regard  to  India  become 
possible. 
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lodian  psychology  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  the  Sanskrit  texts  as  of  such  as  belong  to  the 
Buddhist  Pali  literature.  Now  the  latter  was  barely  he€urd 
of  seventy  years  ago.  And  even  then,  when  Tumour 
published  the  first  text  at  Colombo  in  1837,  it  was 
a  chronicle,  where  psychology  would  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
The  first  European  edition  of  a  Pali  text  (1855),  the 
Dhammapada,  an  anthology  of  verses,  enhanced,  it  is  true, 
the  general  esteem  of  Buddhist  ethics,  and  gave  us  some  idea 
of  the  psychological  basis  of  them ;  but,  from  this  to  a  clear 
insight  into  the  character,  and  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  psychology  of  the  Buddhists  with  their  ethics,  there 
is  a  long  way;  and  nobody  could  have  ventured  to  write 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  learned  and  distinguished  author 
of  the  work  under  notice  now  does. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Rhys  Davids,  in  the  Introductory  Essay 
(p.  xvii),  says : — 

*'  Buddhism,  from  a  quite  early  stage  of  its  development, 
set  itself  to  analyze  and  classify  mental  processes  with 
remarkable  insight  and  sagacity.  And  on  the  results  of  that 
psychological  analysis  it  sought  to  base  the  whole  rationale 
of  its  practical  doctrine  and  discipline.  From  studying 
the  processes  of  attention,  and  the  nature  of  sensation,  the 
range  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  plasticity  of  the  will 
in  desire  and  in  control,  it  organized  its  system  of  personal 
self-culture." 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  of  a  review,  to 
enumerate  the  different  steps  that  have  brought  us  thus 
far  towards  the  goal.  One  fact,  however,  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  to  wit,  that  a  solid  basis  for  a  study  of  Buddhist 
psychology  and  ethics  has  been  won  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Pali  Text  Society  in  1882.  Philology  has  almost 
completely  performed  its  labour;  now  it  is  the  business  of 
the  history  of  psychology  to  assign  to  Buddhism  its  due 
place  in  the  development  which  psychological  thought 
underwent  in  India. 

To  the  general  reader  a  subject  like  that  before  us  will 
prove   to  be  new,   strange,  and   perhaps  also   displeasing. 
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[  I  Bay  ao,  because  be  may  experience  a  natural  dislike  of 
I  tucertiiining  the  fact  that  the  alliance  between  ethics  and 
T  psj'chology  was  brought  about  for  the  first  time  in  tli6 
I  history  of  mankind  among  Buddhists.  And  though  all 
I  «dacutecl  persons  are  familiar  with  Buddhism  as  a  great 
]  phenomenon  in  the  evolution  of  religion,  there  are  only 
I  a  few  who  would  be  able  to  give  an  answer  if  asked  about 
[  the  work  done  by  it  for  psychological  ethics.  I  venture  to 
I  pronounce  this  judgment  even  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
1  who  hare  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Pali  texts, 
|.  or  even  who  have  published  such  texts.  "  C'est  un  m<5tier 
r  qui!  de  faire  un  livre,  comme  de  faire  unc  pendule,"  suys  ' 
I  La  BruySre.  Moreover,  the  most  pleasing  doctrines,  those 
I  by  which  the  psychico-ethical  tenets  of  the  Buddhists  are  set 
I  out,  have  been  so  far  lacking  in  anythin<!;  Ibat  can  be  called 
[  «  system;  and  even  the  only  att«mpt  at  a  systematizatiou, 
I  dating  from  a  time  earlier  than  King  A»oka  in  the  third 
(century  B.C. — that  is  to  saj',  the  Manual  here  dealt  with — 
I  is  a  mere  statement  of  conceptions  and  terms,  and  for  this 
I  reason  far  from  being  pleosiug.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account 
E  for  tho  fact  that  the  Manual  (or,  strictly  speaking,  the 
I  «o-numcrat)On  of  states,  the  Dhamma-Saiigan!)  has  remained 
T  unknown  and  unrevealed  during  the  fifteen  years  since  its 
I  publication  for  the  I'iili  Text  Society  by  Professor  Edward 
I  MiiUer  at  Berne.  Perhaps  it  would  even  yet  not  have 
[  been  bold  worthy  of  notice  or  regard,  hiul  not  an  Eoglish 
|,l«dy,  a  fellow  of  University  College  in  London,  who  has  had 
Pa  sound  training  iu  psychology — I  need  only  name  Croom 
THabertsou — and  is  now  much  engaged  in  Piili  studies, — had 
I,  not  Mrs.  Khys  Davids  raised  tho  work  from  its  undeserved 
I  oblivion,  from  its  second  death. 

In  the  book  uudcr  notice  sho  has  given  us  a  translation 

Iwhich  is  more  ttiun  a  translation,  and  this  in  two  ways. 

I  In  the  first  place,  the  translator,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 

{this   ancient    textbook   her   knowledge    of   the    history    of 

ihology  iu  Europe,  and  especially  in  Greece,  has  made 

elear  many   things    that   would    otherwise   probably   have 

ined  dark.     Iu  the  second  place,  she  has  reproduced 
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for  us  the  light  shed  on  the  book  by  the  commentarr  caUedf 
Atthasaliniy  a  work  of  the  great  commentator  Buddhaghosa 
in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  also  edited  for  the  Pali  Text 
Society  by  the  aforesaid  Professor  Miiller,  and  also  hitherto- 
little  read  or  understood.     By  this  method  of  elucidating 
the  Dhamma-Saiigani,  she  avoided  the  risk  of  mistaking  the- 
true  meaning  of  the  text.     For,  although  the  last  redaction* 
that  our  Pali  commentaries  received  is  not  earlier  than  the 
age  of  Buddhaghosa,  they  are  themselves  older  and  come- 
very  near  in  time  to  the  work  upon  which  they  comment. 
And  supposing  that  here  and  there  the  interpretation,  as 
prompted  by  the  commentary,  be  more  or  less  incongruous,, 
it  is,  none  the  less,  not  altogether  devoid  of  importance  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  later  development  of  Buddhist  psychology. 
I,  for  my  part,  will  not  depreciate  the  commentaries.     They 
cannot   be   neglected   for    a    right    understanding   of    the 
canonical  books,  much   less  indeed   than   the  Greek  com- 
mentaries for  u  right  understanding  of  Aristotle. 

A  history  of  Buddhist  psychology,  of  course,  ought  to- 
go  back  to  and  be  based  upon  the  works  of  which  the- 
Dhamma-Saiigani  presents  us  with  the  quintessence  only 
in  the  form  of  a  mere  catechising.  At  present  we  are 
not  yet  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  history  of  Buddhist 
psychology  ;  what  we  have  before  us  in  the  book  of 
Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  is,  so  to  say,  a  segment,  but  a  segment 
of  so  masterly  a  performance  as  may  justify  a  few  more 
words,  not  so  much  about  it  as  rather  in  accordance  with 
it,  using  as  a  guide  the  Introductory  Essay  (pp.  xv-xcv). 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  find  in  the  Manual 
here  translated  so  advanced  a  standpoint  in  psychological 
matters,  if  considered  from  and  measured  by  the  scientific 
method  which  psychology  has  reached  in  the  present  time. 
Every  sort  of  Animism,  even  that  which,  as  we  learn  from  "  De 
Anima,"  iii,  ch.  vii,  viii,  continues  to  operate  in  Aristotelian 
psychology,  is  wholly  removed  from  the  Buddhist  mode  of 
dealing  with  psychological  facts.  Everything  in  our  inner 
world  is  reduced  to  states  of  consciousness,  called  dhammdy 
a  characteristic  mark  of  which  is  the  absence  of  any  entity 
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!  and  soul   (iiiasala-iiii/iputd)  ;    a   phenomenuliam  throughout 

I  consisteut  with  ilaelt',  aa  a  pi-otest  ugaiiiet  the  then  prevaitiiig 

Animiam.     The  tnonil  consciuusncsa  of  mtin,  representing, 

as   it   were,   a   variously  shifting   conlinintm    of  subjective 

phecomeua    or  stiites,   ioraia  the  object  of  an  analysis  the 

proceeding  of  which  in  withal  genetic,  since  for  each  group 

of  dhammiis  the   untecedoat  facta,  which   determine   their 

uj)peurancp  in  consciousness,  are  searched  out  according  to 

:crt«in  laws,  pbysical  and  moral.     An  analogous  term  for 

,  the  modern  expression  'consciousness'  (German,  BewmtliKin) 

is  wanting   in   India,  as  it  is  wanting  in  ancient  Greece. 

]iut  more  than  any  itoril,  it  is  the  standpoint  which  decides 

the  matter.     Kead,  for  instance,  the  questions  and  answers 

.Xoa.  1,044,  1,045  of  out  Manual :—"  Which  aro  the  statea 

that  aro  njjhailii  (2>eraonal,  subjective,  internal)?    Those  states 

which,  for  this  or   that  being,   relate   to  the   self,  to   the 

individual,    to    one's  own,    are    referable    to    the    person. 

And    which    arc    the    states    that    are    liahiildhd 

I  ^non- personal,   objective,  external)  ?     Those   states   which, 

I  for  thi*  or  that  otiivr  being,  for  other  individuals,  rulate  to 

[  the  aclf,  to  the  individual,  to  one's  own,  are  referable  to  the 

I  person ," 

At  the  same  time,  Idealism   is  accepted   and   Solipsism 
I  n>jected.     Let  us  stop  here  for  a  moment. 

It  was  evident  to  Aristotle  that  Trawj;!  aTToSeifean  apj^i  to 

i  i«nw  and  a  "  psychology  without  a  soul "  (an  expression 

[  used  for  the  first  time  by  Albert  Lange,  "Geschichtc  des 

I  Material  ism  us,"  i,   p.   46o)   would   have   been  nonsense   in 

iUs  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  made  a  great  endeavour 

1  to  escape   from   Animism.      His   mind   was    imbued   with 

I  metaphysical   presuppositions   that  were  incompatible   with 

study  of    psychology  baaed    upon   observation.      lie  had 

I  no   idea,  or  only  a  very  feeble   one,  of  a   pure   empirical 

l|»yohoiogy.      How   surprising,   therefore,   to   hmir  at  once 

■  doctrines,  pronounced  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  in  the  fifth 

*»ntury  before  our  em,  which  surpass  oven  those  of  Aristotle, 

regurded  ss  standing  in  the  zenith  of  Greek  philosophy ! 

.  For  these  are  words    spoken   by   the  Buddha   himself:  — 
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*'  SuJlifiataqx  idam  attena  tS  attaniyena  tS  " — "  Void  is  ihi» 
of  a  soul  or  of  aught  of  the  nature  of  a  souL"  The  belief 
iu  a  permanent  spiritual  essence  is,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  speculations  (eternity  of  the  world,  etc.),  repudiated, 
as  being  useless  and  worthless  for  salvation  (not  directly  as 
boing  so  for  our  knowledge!).  In  a  passage  of  the  Holy 
Writings^  the  Buddha  declared  the  error  of  identifying  the 
body  with  the  soul  as  lesser  than  the  error  of  confounding 
Iho  st>lf  with  what  is  called  'heart/  'mind/  'intelligence' 
(\^lh»4t  Mtttw,  rimidnam),  and  this  for  the  very  reason  thai 
th^  luiud  is  subject  to  incessant  change,  whereas  the  body 
kists  tho  longer.  Change  on  the  one  side  and  dependency 
im  tho  other  wore  contradictory  to  the  common  supposition 
\if  HU  outity  above  every  sort  of  change  and  dependency. 

Unlf-way  between  the  canonical  books  and  the  age  of 
thp  commentators,  the  "Questions  of  King  Milinda''  are 
iutitxlucod  by  the  problem  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  book  on 
•*  Loading  "  {Nctti)  tho  doctrine  of  individuality  is  pointed, 
out  and  contradicted,  without  acrimony  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  because  lie  had  nothing  to  utter  in  defence  of 
bin  own  well-established  standpoint.  Again,  Buddhaghosit 
ttud  Dhammapiila  are  quite  explicit  in  this  matter.  The 
definition  of  dliamma  as  being  equivalent  with  absence  of 
u  permanent  entity  or  soul  (uissatta-nij/lra)  *  is  common 
to  both,  whereas  Buddhaghosa  (in  the  AtthasalinI,  passim) 
professes  his  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  anything  like 
a  self  or  soul  or  individual,  with  the  fervour  of  one  who  is 
firmly  convinced  of  it. 

The  Buddhist  philosophers  could  not  fail  to  note  that 
the  soul-theory  is  intimately  connected,  not  only  with  the 
priniiiive  philosophy  known  by  the  name  of  Animism, 
but  also  with  tho  mental  process  of  assimilation,  i.e.  the 
oluhoriition  of  similar  impressions  into  a  general  notion,  and 
of  nifnrring  this  notion  to  each  assimilated  impression  by 
uumnN  of  n  eonnnon  name — in  short,  with  the  cognizance 

•  If  111  i)iu  Notii-AUhiikiithu  (hoo  the  edition  of  the  Netti  for  the  Pali  Text 
Noolnif,  p.  tfA'J)  ihorit  U  miid,  *<lhabhavato  nissnttanijjTvatthcna  dhamma,"  the 
Arai  wiihl  n^wn  to  Imply  artivity  ftn  entering  into  the  meaning  of  dhamma. 
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of  Unity  in  Plurality  and  ia  Diversity.  Yt-t  the  notiona  of 
the  One  and  the  Muiiy,  and  those  of  a  substratum  and 
of  phenomenti,  are  closely  allied,  although  they  hove  distinct 
roots,  logical  as  well  as  psychologicul.  These  unifications, 
huaed  as  ihey  are  upon  the  economy  of  our  intellect,  were 
unlikely  to  escape  the  promoters  of  phenomenalism  in  India. 
And  if,  none  the  less,  they  were  not  much  embarrassed  by 
them,  it  was  rather  a.  mimi»  than  ii  pluH  of  the  art  of  logic 
that  helped  them  over  such  difiiculties  as  elsewhere  (not 
in  India  except  in  later  times)  have  sprung  from  aik 
acqoaintance  with  the  rules  of  logic. 

For  Buddhism  the  cose  was,  practically  speaking,  thus : — 
Man,  as  a  moral  being,  was,  so  to  say,  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
the  question  only  was  about  what  his  consciousness  possibly 
might  contuin.  To  that  purpose,  it  analyzed  tbo  moral 
personality  into  different  groups  of  states,  and  eearched  tor 
the  moral  causation  operating  in  thoui.  No  Ding-an-sich 
troubled  the  reasoning.  There  exists  nothing  but  states 
of  consciousnesa. 

While  taking  man  as  a  moral  being.  Buddhism  regarded 
everything  without  and  within  him,  in  as  far  as  it  revealed 
itself  as  good  or  bad  or  neither  good  nor  bad.  The  material 
world,  including  the  physical  being  of  man,  had  a  value  for 
it  only  if  considered  as  modifying  the  moral  well-being.  He 
who  was  underg<:iing  the  Buddhist  discipline  of  mind  had 
to  know  a  good  deal  of  what  we  now  call  a  Physicwa, 
including  also  a  i:our8  on  the  Psychology  of  Sensation. 
Ajs  regards  the  doctrines  on  Sensation,  as  set  out  in  the 
Dhamma-Saiigani,  the  translator  wriles  as  follows;  "There 
is  no  such  analysis  of  sensation — full,  sober,  positive,  so  far 
as  it  goes — put  forward  in  any  Indian  book  of  an  equally 
early  date"  (p.  li). 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  believed  herself  entitled  to  insert  even 
a  detailed  excursus  on  this  matter  in  the  Introduction  to 
her  translation,  and  to  adduce  a  number  of  striking  parallels 
from  Occidental  psychologists.  I  regret  that  waut  of  space 
compels  me  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  it. 
)  I  can   only  dwell  upon  the  connectiou  between  Buddhist 
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psychology  and  ethics,  and  first  I  would  venture  a  remark 
on  the  so-called  Buddhist  pessimism. 

The  Buddhists  looked  at  the  reality  of  life  without  paying 
attention  to  those  artificial  decorations  with  which  men  like 
to  surround  it  They,  therefore,  were  and  must  be  pessimists. 
They  believed  in  Earma,  as  the  effect  of  previous  work,  good 
or  bad ;  but,  with  the  same  firm  conviction,  they  believed 
in  the  liberating  power  of  education,  in  the  perfectibility  of 
buman  nature  by  means  of  the  cidture  of  WilL  They, 
therefore,  were  also  optimists,  the  greatest  optimists  of  all 
who  boost  of  the  name.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already 
in  a  former  paper  (J.R. A.S.,  1898,  pp.  47  sqq.)  by  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids  (but  there  cannot  be  laid  too  much  stress  upon 
a  point  so  often  neglected  by  the  general  judgment  on 
Buddhism),  that  Buddhist  doctrine  culminates  in  the  culture 
of  WilL  This  culture  comprises  inter  alia  a  firmly  regulated 
practice  of  attention,  in  order  to  avoid  every  unsteadiness  of 
mind  or  that  *playingly  roving'  {tatra-tatrdbhinandint)^  and 
finally  arrives  at  the  highest  concentration.  In  other  words, 
life  considered  as  a  quantity  of  ttco  dimensions  (length  and 
breadth)  is  repudiated  by  the  Buddhists.  But  life  considered 
as  a  quantity  of  one  dimension  (height  or  depth),  i.e.  life 
from  which  has  been  removed  all  that  is  ignoble  in  thought 
and  action,  life  as  a  product  of  a  moral  selection,  liberal- 
minded  life,  is  well  esteemed  in  their  eyes.  They,  then, 
might  say  with  Goethe — 

"  Von  der  Gewalt,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet, 
Befreit  der  MenscL  sich,  der  sich  iiberwindet." 


The  foregoing  considerations  will  prepare  us  to  enter 
the  edifice  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rises 
on  a  really  phenomenal  basis.  A  state  of  consciousness  is 
never  good  in  itself,  but  only  with  respect  to  its  effect,  and 
this  is  *  well-being '  {sukha).  All  creatures  aim  at  well- 
being,  and  therefore  *  Good '  is  not  **  that  at  which  every- 
thing aims"  (Aristotle);  it  is  rather  "that  by  and  with 
which  we  aim."  Sukha,  or  well-being,  again,  is  either 
relative  (and  it  is  with  such  a  Good  that  the  majority  of 
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'   men  is  satisfied)  or  ubaolute,  and  ibis  latter  is  idcntiual  with 

£miiiidpation  {rimii/li),  being  ilie  goiil  of  a  few,  to  whom, 

since  no  effect  is  produced  by  them,  the  category  of  Good 

I  cannot  be   applied.      In  other  words,  from   au    analysis  of 

I  iet'ling  there  resulted   for   the  Buddhists  the   triad — «ii/c/ia 

■  well-being,  diikkha  or   ill-being,  nnd   neither.     '  Good ' 

laud  'Bud*  were  mere  ugeDcies  to  produce  one  feeling  or 

I  the  other.     Simply  speaking,  they  wore  "the  eharucteristio 

I  mark  of   thoso  kinds   of  conduct   by  which  woU-being  or 

ill-beiag  might  respectively  be  entailed"   (pp.  Ixxxiv  sq. ). 

Buddhist   Ethics  are,  therefore,  hedonistic  and  utilitarian; 

bat  it    seems   to   be  better   to    avoid   such    modern   ternii 

Altogether. 

•  Sukhn '  covers  the  whole  ground  of  things  to  be  nimcd 
:t ;  nevertheless,  thero  exists  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
I  vulaation  of  It ;  uiid  a  sharp  line  separates  tho  '  will  to 
\  live'  from  the  "will  to  live  well.'  Buddhism  negates  the 
will  to  live,  if  life  means  that  vile  thing  about  which  men 
are  striving  eagerly  ;  it  affirms  the  will  to  live  a  life  beyond 
which  there  can  be  no  other  more  sublime,  neither  here  nor 
hereafter.  Tho  same  ahurp  line  was  drawn  by  the  Buddhists 
between  'Good'  and  "Good.'     That  sort  of  Good  in  which 

I  only  a  small  dosis  of  Will  is  embedded  cannot  stand  out 
against  a  Good  which  is  brought  about  by  systematic 
cultoro  of  Will.  And,  led  by  tho  reflection  that  man  is 
•bla  to  shape  his  own  life.  Buddhism  endeavoured  to  work 
out  special  methods  of  meditation,  destined  to  bring  man 
■Ktarer  and  nearer  to  the  final  goal  of  perfect  enlightenment. 
When  this  ideal  is  realized,  the  struggle  between  Good  and 
Bod  has  come  to  an  end.  For,  where  there  is  no  effect  to 
fee  produced  in  any  future  existence.  Good  and  Bad,  too, 
ceaae  to  exist.  The  'Arhat'  is  released  from  both;  he  is 
no  longer  determined  by  them.  Only  the  Avi/d/certa,  i.e.  tho 
Indelerniinate  (sc,  either  as  good  or  ill),  remains  for  this 
refined  etnte  of  consciousness,  tKat  is  to  say,  peace  and 
c  mancipation. 

In  this  reproduclion,  far  too  meagre,  I  regret  to  say,  of 
the   principal    thoughts   embodied   in    Mra.   llhys   Davids' 
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Introductory  Essay,  I  have  not  called  the  attention  of  my 
fellow- workers  in  the  field  of  Pali  to  many  suggestioDS 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  Dbamma-Sanga^i, 
together  with  its  commentary,  as  well  as  of  other  Buddhist 
works.  Such  suggestions  are  to  be  found  on  nearly 
every  page  throughout  the  translation.  The  Notes,  ap- 
pended to  the  foot  of  the  pages,  form  as  such  a  continual 
commentary,  where  there  are  interspersed  also  many 
quotations  from  and  references  to  biblical,  classical,  and 
modern  books.  But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Ehys  Davids  has 
deserved  well  of  the  psychological  terminology  of  Buddhism^ 
in  which  an  important  section  of  Indian  philosophical 
terminology  is  given,  and  so  she  has  laid,  I  venture  to  say,, 
by  her  admirable  work,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  History 
of  Buddhist  and  Indian  Terminology,  so  far  as  Philosophy 

is  concerned. 

E.  Hardy. 

Wiirzburg, 


Die  Apokrypiien  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Altex 
Testamentes  ....  uebersetzt  u.  herausgegeben,. 
von  E.  Kautzsch.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  i,  pp.  xxxi+507; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  540.     (Tuebingen :  Mohr,  1900.     20  Mark.) 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  veteran  Professor 
Kautzsch,  of  Halle,  a  band  of  prominent  Qerman  scholars 
have  supplied  with  thorough  German  scholarship  a  long-felt 
want.  The  better  known  uncanonical  books  of  the  Bible,. 
as  well  as  the  less  known  pseudo-epigraphic  writings,  are 
now  attracting  widespread  attention.  They  are  not  studied 
primarily  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  but  more  so- 
from  the  literary  and  historical.  They  are  being  recognized 
as  the  best  material  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  world  just  at  the  turning- 
point  in  their  religious  life.  These  writings  are  contemporary 
documents,  and  as  such  interesting  also  to  the  students  of 
religion  and  philosophy  and  to  those  that  follow  up  the 
gradiuil  transmission  of  one  literature  to  another. 
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The  first  volume  contains  in  500  closely  printed  pitges 
the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha,  translated  into  Germun, 
each  one  hy  a  different  author,  Some  of  them  add 
elaborate  introductions,  wherein  they  discuss  the  questions 
connected  with  the  origin,  the  form  iii  which  the  Grouk 
texts  have  been  preserved,  the  origioality  of  the  composition, 
the  date  and  the  probable  authorship  of  these  texts.  They 
«lao  odd  more  or  less  copious  notes,  either  of  reference  to 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible  or  of  a  critical  character, 
correcting  or  altering  the  Greek  text.  In  some  coses  the 
qoestion  is  put,  whether  Hebrew  orij^inals  aro  at  the  bottom 
of  Lhe»  Greek  texts.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  sec  most 
of  these  scholars  ignoiiiig,  or  pretending  to  do  so,  the 
Ilebrew  parallels  aud  fragments  which  have  been  preserved, 
sod  which  might  have  contributed  more  than  once  to  throw 
a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  these  texts  and  on  the 
meaning  of  many  obscure  passoges.  No  mention  is  mode, 
e-g.,  of  the  new  Hebrew  versions  of  Tobit,  discovered  b)'  me, 
which  put  the  relation  of  Jerome's  version  to  the  Greek 
into  a  different  light,  No  notice  is  takeu  of  the  Aramaic 
texts  of  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Children,"  etc.,  and  the 
rest  are  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  lute  and 
of  no  Gonacquoncc.  No  proof  is,  however,  vouchsafed.  I 
refer  further  to  the  compilation  of  Jerahmeel,  which,  us 
I  have  shown  in  the  iutroduction  to  my  edition,  reflects 
tie  Hebrew  original,  or  is  the  verj'  Hebrew  original,  tor 
many  of  these  old  Apocryphal  tales.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  Ben  Sira  has  caused 
a  shock  among  the  scholars  who  have  studied  that  literature 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Greek  scholnrahip.  Ryssel, 
who  publiabea  here  the  book  of  Siracb,  referring  to  this  Hebrew 
text,  accepts  it  without  much  critical  examination  as  being 
the  lost  original.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  expose  at  length 
the  vagaries  caused  by  this  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Bnffioe  it  to  state  that  the  blind  belief  in  its  original 
character  exhibited  by  many  is  a  very  poor  compliinent  to 
the  oriticul  acumen  and  to  the  real  understanding  of  Hebrew 
by  those  great  scholars  who  are  able  to  hear  the  grass  grow 
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cm  the  fields  of  biblical  eriticism.  The  protests  which  have 
bc«ii  raised  by  others  and  myself  against  accepting  this  text 
as  the  lost  original  are  gaining  strength.  The  belief  in  the 
original  character  of  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  is  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  A  little  more  belief  in  the  other  Hebrew 
texts  would  not  have  done  harm.  But  in  spite  of  the 
drawback  resulting  from  the  one-sided  study  of  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Apocryphal  literature,  the  work  is  done  through- 
out in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  many  of  the  results  are  of 
I>ermanent  value.  The  English  counterpart  to  this  volame 
is  the  *'  Speaker's  Commentary  of  the  Apocrypha,"  which  is 
by  no  means  superseded  by  the  new  book,  but  in  many 
canes  usefully  supplemented. 

Still  more  important  is  the  second  Tolume,  which  deals 
exclusively  with  the  pseudo-epigraphic  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  whole  material  is  here  collected  for  the  first 
time  into  one  solid  volume  of  540  closely  printed  pages.  It  is 
divided  into  four  groups :  the  first  contains  legends,  viz.,  the 
letter  of  Aristeas,  the  book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  second  group — poetry,  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  ;  third  group — didactical,  the  so-called  fourth  book 
of  Maccabees  ;  and  the  last,  more  voluminous  group  contains 
tlio  apocalyptical  writings,  viz.,  the  Sybilline  oracles,  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  fourth  book 
of  Ezra,  tlie  Apocrypha  of  IJaruch,  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  together  with  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
loxt  published  by  me,  and  finally  The  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Excellent  indexes  conclude  this  volume,  of  which  we  have 
no  parallel  in  English  literature  as  yet.  It  is  a  pity  to 
iind  liere,  again,  the  same  neglect  of  studying  the  Hebrew 
purallels  as  in  the  first  volume,  and,  worse  still,  the  implicit 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  texts  as  known  to-day. 
It  diminishes  somehow  the  value  of  the  results  obtained 
by  tlieso  seholars,  who  base  their  investigations  upon,  and 
(Iniw  \\w\v  eonelusions  only  and  solely  from,  these  Greek 
texts.  Tlu>v  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  most  of  them 
are  of  eomparatively  modern  origin  in  the  form  in  which 
wo  have  them,  that  no  literature  has  suffered  more  from 
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vilfal  ofcknge  and  alteration,  from  additions  mid  umissions, 
than  this  literature  which  belongs  to  all  and  to  none.  The 
Greek  fragments  which  turn  up  now  from  the  tomba  of 
Egypt  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  literary  tradition  of 
the  Apocryphal  writinga,  for  the  older  the  fnigmonta  are 
which  come  to  light  the  more  do  we  find  them  differing 
^om  the  actual  text  in  our  possession.  The  latest  find, 
"The  Assumption  of  Isaiah,"  published  recently  in  the 
"  Amherst  Papyri "  by  i^tesers.  Grenfell  &  Uunt,  shows  how 
difforent  a  text  of  this  character  can  beuome  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Still,  no  work  can  be  perfect,  and  as  far  as  such 
a  work  can  be  carried  out  within  the  limitations  self-imposed 
by  modem  scholarship,  that  work  has  been  done  in  the 
prewDt  publication.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
that  branch  of  biblical  literature. 

M.  G. 


AriCBXXE,  Par  le  Baron  CmK.v  of.  Vats,  pp.  vii  +  ao?. 
(Paris:  Alcan,  1900.) 
Next  to  Aristotle  no  man  has  exercised  so  deep  and 
lasting  an  influence  upon  human  minds  and  philosophy  us 
Aricenna,  the  greatest  interpreter  of  Aristotle,  and  him- 
self more  studied  and  revered  than  any  other  mediaeval 
philosopher.  His  life  and  writings  have  constantly  been 
studied  from  the  period  in  which  he  iiourishod  down  to 
modern  times  —  Renan.  The  latest  exposition  is  due  tti 
Baron  Carra  de  Vaiix,  who  has  written  a  charming  book  in 
an  attractive  style.  He  has  condensed  into  a  comparatively 
imall  volume  a  survey  on  the  whole  philosophical  move- 
ments in  the  East  from  the  lime  of  Mahomet  down  to  the 
time  of  Aviceniui,  excluding  from  his  sketch  the  theological 
schools  and  the  political  and  mystical  sects.  With  insight 
the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  Koran  ia  discussed.  The 
development  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Mutozelites,  who 
affirmed  hainnn  free  will,  is  traced.  A  special  chapter  is 
dedicated  to  an  outline  of  the  transmission  and  of  the 
translations  by  which  (he  treasures  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
lore  were  imparted  to  the  Arabic  Tvorld.     Special  prominence 
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is  given  to  the  literary  and  philosophical  activity  of  the 
Sabeans,  whose  importance  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  Encyclopaedists 
delineated  in  another  chapter  is,  according  to  the  author, 
preparatory  to  a  true  and  appreciative  study  of  Avioenna. 
He  first  describes  his  life  and  biography,  then  the  Logic  of 
Avicenna's  philosophy,  his  contemplation  of  the  mechaDical 
world ;  and  his  physiology.  The  author  brings  out  clearly 
the  originality  and  greatness  of  Avicenna's  system,  and 
especially  of  his  metaphysical  speculations.  The  concluding 
pages  are  devoted  to  Avicenna's  mysticisms.  The  book  is 
throughout  a  most  sympathetic  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
life  and  work  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  and  of  the 
deepest  minds  of  ancient  Arabic  civilization  and  philosophy. 

M.  G. 

NUMISMATIQUE  AnNAMITE,  par  DeSIr£  LaCKOIX,  CAPrFAIKB 

d'Artillerie    de    Marine.        Publications    d'Ecole 
Fran9aise  d'Extremc-Orient.     (Saigon,  1900.) 

This  fine  volume  of  260  pages,  accompanied  by  an  album 
of  forty  iilanches  presenting  figures  reproduced  in  phototypic 
facsimile  of  some  500  coins  and  medals,  is  the  most  complete 
and  important  work  that  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
numismatic  history  of  the  countries  included  in  French 
Indo-China,  as  now  constituted.  The  only  previous  works 
on  the  subject  to  be  cited  arc  a  well-illustrated  article  on 
"Annam  and  its  Minor  Currency,"  by  Ed.  Toda,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  North- China  Branch  of  the  Moyal  Asiatic 
Society  (New  Series,  vol.  xvii,  1882) ;  and  "  Notes  pour  servir 
au  classement  des  monnaies  et  medailles  de  TAnnam  et  de  la 
Cochinchine  f ranjaise,"  by  J.  Silvestre,  published  in  1882-83 
at  Saigon  in  Excursions  et  Reconnaissances  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  Government  of  Cochinchina.  M.  Lacroix  is 
too  modest  when  he  calls  his  book  a  new  edition  of  this  last 
brochure y  the  Notes  having  been  so  completely  remodelled 
and  80  widely  expanded  by  him  that  we  have  really  a  new 
work  before  us. 
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The  book,  after  a  short  preface,  opens  with  an  interesting 
liistorioal  sommaiy  of  the  different  names  given  to  these 
countries  in  the  annals  of  China  and  Annam,  and  the 
dumges  from  the  mythical  date  of  B.C.  2537  up  to  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  which  the  author  concludes  as 
follows: — 

**  De  BM  joDTi,  la  confusioii  est  encore  plus  grande,  car  depnis  notre  inter* 
^anlioii  en  Indo-Chine,  les  andennes  dteominations  da  pays  ont  M  bonlerente. 
Nmh  dWgiiom  actaellement  sons  le  nom  de  TmHu  Tancien  royanme  d'Annam^ 
^eelni  dea  aimales  avant  ses  conqodtes  du  xvii»«  si^le  ot  dont  Umttd  6tait  la 
•etipMi& ;  par  oontre,  nons  appelons  Annam  le  pays  que  les  historiens  dn  sidcle 
dfingnent  sons  le  nom  de  Gochinchine.  Ce  nom  de  Coekinekim  eit 
encore  employ^,  mals  ponr  designer  la  portion  da  territoire  cambodgien 
conqoiae  par  les  Annamitcs  vers  la  fin  da  xvii™*  si^le  et  qae  noos  avons  6rig£e 
•«ii  eoloiiie  franqaise  en  1862.  Les  ancient  noms  semblent  aToir  M  d£plao6i 
panUUement  k  enx-mdmes  Ters  le  sod,  comme  si  la  noaTcUe  carte  da  I'lndo- 
<niiiia  arait  glissS  sous  la  presse  typographique  par  la  faate  de  I'oaTrier  chaig^ 
4*en  imprimer  les  noms." 

In  his  account  of  the  coinage  the  author  adopts  the 
following  classification : — 

I.  Monnaies. 
II.  Medailles. 
III.  Moimaie8  de  rindo-Chino  frangaisc. 

The  first  division  begins  with  a  general  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  money  of  Annam ;  the  form  of  the  coins  and 
the  meaning  of  their  inscriptions;  the  metals  employed  in 
their  fabrication;  the  localities  of  the  principal  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead;  the  primitive  process 
of  moulding  the  common  'cash':  and  proceeds  with  short 
chapters  on  the  old  paper  money  of  the  country  and  on 
counterfeiters,  their  peculiar  methods  and  the  penal  laws 
for  their  suppression. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  money  is  carried  on  under 
five  headings : — 

I.  P^riode  l^gendaire. 
II.  Domination  chinoise  (110  av.  J.C.-968  ap.  J.C.). 

III.  Dynasties  annamites  (968-1800). 

IV.  Histoire  contemporaine  (1801-1900). 
y.  Monnaies  non  classees. 
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The  autbor  properly  emphasizeB  tlie  &ct  that  a  preliminarjr 
ttudy  of  the  Chinefle  coiiiage  is  neeeatarj,  as  the  original 
Mittree  of  the  Indo-Chineflc  cunencT.  as  wdl  as  the  model 
of  erery  tubsequent  issue,  and  he  has  selected  a  feiv 
specimens  of  ancient  Chinese  bronze  kniTcs,  pu  money, 
and  perforated  round  coins,  for  illustraticm  on  pL  i.  The 
only  upeeimen  described  at  length  is  an  ancient  pu  "  with 
firifnted  feet/'  which  is  figured  on  p.  52  as  *'le  plus  ancien 
document  que  I'on  peut  attribuer  aux  ancStres  des  Anna- 
miten/'  This  is  taken  from  a  Chinese  book  published  in 
IHW,  where  it  is  described  as  a  piece  of  the  ancient  metallic 
money  of  the  State  of  Yueh-nan,  the  inscription  on  the 
obverNC  Ix'iug  read  PingSouo  (the  name  of  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Fuhkieu),  and  that  on  the  reverse  Joung^Ngan 
(the  name  of  a  city  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung).  But 
it  can  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  these  places, 
UH  both  inscriptions  read  clearly  P*ing  Chau,  ^  JQ,  in 
different  handwritings  of  the  ancient  script  of  the  Chou 
dynasty  (h.c.  1122-249),  and  both  forms  may  be  found  on 
the  obverse  of  similar  coins  in  the  ''  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins,"  copied  by  Terrien  de  Lacouperie 
from  a  more  trustworthy  Chinese  numismatic  book.  P'ing 
Chou  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  and  belonged 
to  the  State  of  Wei  until  its  conquest  by  Ts'in  in  320  B.C., 
so  that  the  coinage  must  date  before  this  last  year.  No 
similar  coins  were  cast,  as  far  as  is  known,  anywhere  south 
of  the  Yangtsze  River,  and  consequently  they  are  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  Annam.  The  '  heathen  Chinee '  must  have 
rubbed  down  the  reverses  of  two  P*ing  Chou  pieces  and 
neatly  soldered  them  together,  or,  perhaps,  cast  a  new  piece 
after  the  pattern  of  the  old  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

The  earliest  Annamese  money  represented  in  the  book 
dates  from  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  and  a  complete  series, 
with  but  few  breaks  owing  to  transitory  Chinese  invasions. 
Is  figured  on  pis.  ii-xxii  and  admirably  described  in  the 
text.  The  reproductions  of  the  small  '  cash '  have  generally 
had  the  inscriptions  pencilled  by  a  native  pundit  with  his  ink 
brush  before  being  photographed,  giving  a  clear  definition 
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to  tlie  strokes  which  is  often  wanting  in  the  originals,  but 

lending,  at  first  sight,  a  curiously  new  aspect  to  some  of 

the  older  pieces.     The  larger  coins  and  all  the  medals  in 

the  next  aection  are  photographed  from  actual  specimens, 

and  are  remarkably  well  reproduced,     A  small  bar  of  gold 

^^  is  exhibited  on  one  of  Ihe  plates,  and  a  number  of  silver 

^^■ipiooes  moulded  in  the  fonu  of  oblong  cokes  of  Chinese  ink 

^^■ipeculiar  to  Indo-China,  but  Ihe  main  currency  bos  always 

^H'  been  composed  of  copper,  bronze,  or  zinc  '  cash.' 

^^B     Most  of  the  medals  figured  on  pis.  xxiii-xzxvi  are  also 

^^P'lnaulded  of  copper  and  its  different  alloys,  and  their  varied 

^^  inacriptioDS  aSbrd  interesting  glimpses  of  Oriental  folklore 

and  religious  ideas,  mainly  derived  from  China,  which  are 

thoroughly   well   worked   out   and   explained   in   the   test. 

It  is  only  in  his  description    on   p.   19,J  of   the  Buddhist 

amulets  included  in  pi.  xxvl  that  the  author  goes  widely 

astray  in  his   fanciful  rendering   of  the   Sanskrit  logcnds, 

beginning,  as  he  does  in  each  case,  on   the  wrong  side  of 

the  medal.     He  has  not  recognized  the  familiar  Buddhist 

spell,  "Oiii  mani  padme  Hilui,"  the  invocation  to  the  'jewel 

in  the  lotus,'  i.e.  the  jewelled  pellucid  drops  which  gather 

on  the  bosom  of  the  peltate  lolua  leaf  after  every  shower, 

types  in  all  Eastern  countries  of  the  purity  of  the  Buddhist 

'law.'     Figs,  ^91  and  397,  representing  the  obverse  sides  of 

two  of  these  medals,  contain  the  first  four  syllables  of  the 

formula,  while  Fig.   3D8   exhibits   their   reverse   side  with 

Lthe  last  two  syllables,  the  field  being   filled   in  with   two 

■dragons.     The  first  and  lost  syllables  are  in  Sanskrit,  the 

mainder  of  the  spell  being  transliterated  in  archaic  Chinese 

^oraoters  corresponding    to    the    modern    p^l    ^    £^    ^  • 

Figs.  3!)9  and  39<'J,  on  the  same  plate,  present  the  obverse 

reverse  of   a   similar   medal    with  the   spell  inscribed 

entirely  in  Sanskrit  letters  in  the  form  "  Oih  mani  padme 

h&  hQni  gaiii." 

In  the  third  and  last  section  aro  described  the  illustrations 

1  on  pla.  xxxviii-xl  of  the  money  circulating  in  Indo- 

ina  siuoe  the  French  occupation  of  the  country,  beginniiij.' 

1  the  Spanish  'pillar  dollar,'   the   Mexican    dollar  and 
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the  fragments  cut  from  it  to  make  subsidiary  money^  the 
English  Hongkong  dollar,  and  the  United  States  trade 
dollar,  which  have  all  in  turn  circulated  under  legal  sanction. 
After  these  follow  in  succession  the  sets  of  silver  and  bronze 
coins  minted  in  France  for  use  in  the  colony  of  Cochin- 
China.  A  vivid  picture  is  painted  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  inducing  the  natives  to  accept  a  better 
coinage  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  depicting  the 
rapidity   with   which    the    silver   money  was  melted    into 

*  shoes '  and  the  copper  into  industrial  tools,  as  they 
returned  over  and    over   again   to    their  own    bulky  zinc 

*  cash,'  unconsciously  exemplifying  the  well-known  economic 
law  of  the  power  of  bad  money  to  drive  out  good. 

The  book  is  supplemented  by  a  most  useful  chronological 
list  of  the  principal  dynasties,  giving  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  Chinese  titles  {nien-hao)  which  they 
adopted  for  the  successive  periods  of  their  reigns.  A 
classified  list  of  the  nten-hao  which  have  been  inscribed  on 
coins  is  given  in  an  appendix,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
author  claims  that  anyone,  even  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
complications  of  the  Chinese  script,  can  trace  a  given  coin 
to  its  original  source. 

S.    AV.    BUSHELL. 


Thk  Mastaba  OF  Ptah-hetep  and  Ankh-hetep  at 
Sakkareh.  Part  T.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies,  M.A.  With 
31  plates.  4to.  (Published  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund.     25s.  nett.) 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Egyptians  were  the 
most  successful  in  evolving  a  theory  of  future  life  which 
robbed  death  of  its  sting.  To  them  death  was  but  an 
incident  in  life,  and  the  tomb  had  none  of  the  sombre 
associations  of  Western  thought.  Life  upon  this  earth  was 
but  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  greater  life  of  "  eternity 
and  everlastingness "  in  the  realm  of  Osiris.  Hence  the 
preparation  of  the  tomb,  "  the  abode  of  eternity,"  was 
a  sacred   duty  during  lifetime.      In  the   maxims  of    Ant, 
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a  collection  of  the  rules  of  life,  wo  read:  "  II  is  proper  for 

lliee  to   be   found  having   made   thy  house  in  the  funeral 

Talley,  and  which  on  the  morrow  will  hold  thy  body:  let 

be  always  before  thee."     To  the    E^-ptian,    however, 

the  tomb  wa.s  no  house  of  death  and  deciiy ;  for  it  was  the 

^te^nal  dwelling  (per-zel)  of  the  never-dying  double,  where 

'it  resided  and  revisited  the  acenea  of  former  life,  and  during 

the  festivals  associated  with   those  it  loved,  nourished  each 

lay  with  funeral  offerings  of  "cnkos  and  alo."     Prepared 

ig  a  man's  lifetime,  it  was  a  record  of  his  career  and 

if  hia  family  connections.     The  walls  were  decorated  with 

ntings  depicting  the  chief   incidents   in   his   life,   both 

private  mid  official,  while  long  inscriptions  record  hia  titles, 

oHicial  duties,  and  the  rewards  ho  received  from  his  royal 

■naa&ter.     Indeed,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  Egyptian 

tomb  may  be  regarded  as  a  carefully  written  and  lavishly 

illustrated  autobiography,  while  archteologicaliy  it  preserves 

lu  the  picture  of  the  age  in  which   the  occupant  lived. 

!ence  the  great  importance  of  the  systeraatie  exploration 

land  copying  of  these  memorials;   for  it  is  from  the  houses 

if  the  dead  Egypt  that  wo  loam  the  minutest  dettiils  of  the 

living  Egypt  of  the  pa.st. 

The  most  careful  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  early  empire 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  tombs  at  Sakkara,  the  necropolis 
if  the  ancient  capital  of  Memphis,  and  such  scenes  ns  are 
■depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  mas/nbat  of  Tii  or  Mera  show 
OS  with  vivid  detail  the  happy  life  of  the  pyramid  age. 
During  this  last  season  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  have 
made  careful  plans  and  drawings  of  the  tomb  of  Ptah- 
hetep.  a  feudal  prince  who  lived  daring  the  time  of  tho 
Fifth  Dynasty  (B.C.  3700).  This  tomb  has  long  been  known, 
but  tho  careful  plana  and  drawings  by  Mr.  X.  de  O.  Daviea 
will  be  of  great  use  to  students  of  early  Egyptian  art.  The 
tomb  is  a  very  large  one,  consisting  of  many  chambers  and 
lorridors,  and  was  built  for  Ptah-hetep  and  his  son  Ankh- 
letep,  and  tho  walls  are  decorated  with  huntini;  scenes  and 
(presentations  of  the  pastoral  life  of  tho  nobles  of  tho 
loriod,  OS  well   us   of   sports   and   pastimes.      Tho  painted 
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hieroglyphs  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  enable  us  to  identify 
many  of  the  objects  depicted.  Especially  interesting  are 
the  reproductions  of  decorative  work,  which  afford  a  most 
conclusive  proof  that  Egyptian  decorative  art  derived  it& 
inspiration  from  textile  work.  In  the  tombs  of  the  early 
empire  the  scenes  are  of  a  peaceful  and  domestic  character. 
Egypt  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  policy  of  expansion 
which  afterwards  spread  her  empire  over  the  East,  nor  had 
the  great  army  of  government  officials  been  called  into 
being.  The  golden  age  of  officialism  in  Egypt  was  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  dynasties,  when 
Thebes  was  the  capital  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  whei^ 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  were  pouring  their 
rich  tributes  into  the  treasury  of  Amen-Ra. 

(From  The  Thnea.) 

The  Life  of  Rekh-ma-Ra,  Vizier  of  Upper  Egypt 
(b.c.  1471-1448).  With  22  plates.  4to.  By  Percy 
E.  Newberry.  (London:  Constable  &  Co.,  1900. 
21s.  nett.) 

The  tombs,  whose  walls  preserve  for  us  the  memorials- 
of  the  golden  age  of  Egypt,  are  situated  in  the  great 
necropolis  which  stretches  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  opposite  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Here,  in  the  limestone 
range  of  Gebel,  Sheik  Abd-el-Kumeh,  are  the  resting- 
places  of  most  of  the  nobles  who  held  office  under  the 
greatest  of  the  Pharaohs.  Among  the  tombs  in  this  valley, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  Rekh-ma-Ra,  who 
held  the  highest  offices  of  State  under  Thothmes  III  and 
Amenophis  II  (e.g.  1471-1448).  The  tomb  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hawkins,  Wilkinson,  and  Hay,, 
and  was  partially  described  by  M.  Paul  Virey  in  1889. 
During  three  seasons  Mr.  Percy  Newberry,  who  resided  at 
Thebes,  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  tomb  and  making 
careful  drawings  and  tracings  of  the  paintings,  and  copies 
of  the  extremely  valuable  inscriptions  which  record  the 
official  life  of  Rekh-ma-Ra.     It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
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4fce  long  inecriplion  in  (he  vestibule  of  the  tomb,  which 
records  the  official  duties  of  Rekh-ma-Ra  as  vizier  and 
governor  of  Theboa,  is  one  of  the  most  important  records 
■of  Orienttil  bureaucratic  life  ever  discovered,  and  a  startling 
proof  of  the  unchangeable  character  of  official  life  in  Egypt. 

»The  inscription  might  just  as  well  apply  to  the  Egyptian 
Premier  of  to-day  as  to  the  ^-izier  of  a  Pharaoh  of  thirty 
centuries  ago.  The  geneulogy  of  Rekh-mii-Ra  shows  hira 
to  be  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  officials,  for  his  uncle, 
his  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  had  all  held  the 
«ffice  of  vizier  (;n')>  ""*J  most  of  his  relatives  State  offices. 
Bora  probably  during  the  reign  of  Uatshepsu — "  the  Queen 
£lizebet)i  "  of  Egypt  —  tlio  future  vizier  of  Egypt  was 
brought  up  as  "a  priest  of  the  goddess  Maat — the  goddess 
of  Law,"  lo  whose  cult  the  liiwvers  of  Egypt  were  attached. 
His  post  as  vizier  combined  many  other  offices ;  he  was 
*'  Governor  of  Thubes,"  "  Chief  Justice,"  "  Steward  of 
Amen,"  and  "  regulator  of  all  the  art  works  of  Amen  in 
£arnak." 

His  legal  life  is  depicted  in  a  most  interesting  scene.    The 
I  Court  was  a  long  building  attached  to  the  temple  of  Amen. 

■  It  is  open  at  one  end  and  supported  by  two  rows  of  columns, 

■  with  a  dais  at  the  upper  end  on  which  the  vizier  sat.  The 
ffinacription  informs  us  this  is  "the  vizier  govemour  of 
1  Thebes,  and  the  southern  towns  in  the  divan  of  the  vizier." 

■  He  is  shown  clad  in  bis  judicial  robes,  and  before  him  is  the 
I  mat,  a  mark  of  the  highest  judicial  office  equivalent  to 

lur  woolsack.     On   his  right  stood  the  "superintendent  of 

Ptbe  court "  and  on  his  left  "  the  guardian  of  those  coming 

Before  him  was  a  library  of  40  rolls  of  the  law,  called 

"the  books  of  knowledge,"  containing  former  decided  cases. 

On  each  side,  in  two  rows,  stood  the  jury  of  "  the  members 

of  the  council  of   the  southern   lens"   and  the  scribes  or 

reporters,  while  at  the  doors  were  the  porters  and  "two  swift 

meBsengers."     The  Court  differs  little  from  the  divan  of  an 

Egyptian  imu/ir  of  the  present  day.     An  interesting  piilnling 

represents  the  vizier  on  his  way  to  the  Court  in  the  morning, 

mpanied  by  his  scribes,  while  poor  people  crowd  round 
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him,  the  inscription  reading,  "  The  going  forth  through  the 
land  in  the  early  morning  to  grant  the  daily  favours  and 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  people,  without  showing  any 
distinction  between  small  or  great." 

In  his  State  duties  the  vizier  was  associated  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  "  Keeper  of  the  Seal,"  with  whom  each  day  he 
visited  the  palace  to  pay  respect  to  the  King.  We  have 
next  a  long  list  of  the  various  Government  officers  who  had 
to  report  to  the  vizier,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  he  fulfilled 
one-half  of  his  duties  the  office  must  have  been  no  sinecure* 
It  combined  the  duties  of  Inland  Revenue  and  Home  Office^ 
as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Agriculture.  Among  the 
offices  we  may  notice  "  the  regulation  of  canals  "  and  "  the 
duties  of  steersmen  and  pilots  on  the  Nile."  So  that  both 
irrigation  and  Nile  traffic  were  regulated  then  as  now.  The 
increase  of  Government  work  during  the  prosperous  period 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  necessitated  the  appointment  of 
two  viziers — one  for  the  southern,  the  other  the  northern 
towns — and  Bekh-ma-Ra  ruled  from  Bigeh  to  Siut.  Two 
large  scenes  depict  the  ''  collection  and  inspection  of  taxes." 
Not  only  do  these  revenue  returns  carefully  enumerate  the 
various  commodities,  but  they  are  accurately  pictured. 
These  scenes  give  us  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  wealth 
of  Egypt.  One  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  quantity  of  gold 
paid  as  tithe  in  the  form  of  beads  or  ring  money.  Each 
portion  of  the  taxes  is  brought  in  by  a  deputation  consisting 
of  **the  mayor,  registrar,  the  surveyor,  and  the  scribe.*'^ 
Some  of  the  objects  are  strange,  such  as  "five  hundred 
pigeons,  baskets,  and  coils  of  rope."  As  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  workmen  attached  to  the  temple  of  Karnak,. 
Kekh-ma-Ra  had  a  most  important  position ;  the  paintings 
illustrative  of  these  duties  are  very  valuable,  and  the  careful 
drawings  by  Mr.  Newberry  are  far  in  advance  of  all  previous 
work  on  this  tomb.  As  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  are 
told  in  the  inscription  attached  to  these  scenes,  he  had  the 
duty  "of  inspecting  all  the  handicrafts  and  teaching  each 
man  his  duty  according  to  the  manner  of  all  occupations." 
Here  we  see  every  detail  of  the  work  of  gold  and  silver 
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BiitliB,  ealnnet  makers,  sculptors,  and  hromo  workera.     It 

I  probable  that  Rekh-ma-Rii  hnd  working  under  him  the 

BenrcButo  Cellini  of  Egypt,  Tebuti,  who  mode  the  decora- 

titms  of  the  great  temple  of  Karcak  and  of  Deir  el  Rahan, 

and  whose  skill  ranged  from  the  great  bronze  and  elect.mm 

gates  of  Kamak  to  the  collars  and  ncckhices  of  the  favuuritca 

of  the  King,     His  tomb,  not  far  distant  from  Ihis  one,  was 

explored  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  tivo  soaaons  ago. 

Tliis  first  part  of  (he  work  upon  thia  tomb  deals  only  with 

L  tlic  duties  of  Rekh-ma-lin  in  his  official  capacity,  bat  there 

■  are  fine  paintings  of  Theban  life  yet  to  be  published  in  the 

Inext  part.     From  these  inscriptions  and    the  paintings  wo 

1  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  manners  and  customs,  and  tbu 

I  artistic  taste  of  Egypt  in  its  golden  age,  and  Mr.  Newberry 

i  to  be  congratulated  on  a  work  which  will  bo  of  value  to 

IrU  lovers  of  Egyptian  archieology. 

(From  T/ic  Times.) 


|Thb  DTnkaro,  Vols.  VIII  and  IX.  By  Peshoian  D.^htuk 
B&HRAMjEB  Sanjana.  (FublisLed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  8ir  Jamshedji  Jeejeebhat  Translation  Fund, 
Bombay,  1897  and  1900.) 

These  two  volumes,  which  complete  the  text  and  trana- 
btionsof  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Books  of  the  Dinkard, 
Veontsin  the  last  literary  work  of  the  late  high-priest  of  the 
ISblhaDahabi  Paraia  in  Bombay,  who  was  able  to  finish  the 
F  eighth  volume,   but   only   the   Puhlavi   text   and   Gujarati 
translation   of    the    ninth,   before    he    died,    on    the    26th 
December,  1898,  of   the  age  of  70  years,  leaving  the  com- 
pletion of  the  remaining  four  Books  of  the  Diukard  to  his 
son,  who  has  succeeded  him  us  high-priest.     The  first  two 
Books   of   this   voluminous   Pahlavi    compilatiou    are   still 
missing. 

Shamsu'l-Ulamu,  Basturji  Suheb,  Peshotanji  Behramji 
ISanjunli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  beiug  grandson  of  a  Dastur  of  Surut, 
I  was  adopted  in  the  family  of  the  only  brother  of  his  own 
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predecessor,  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  the  death  of  that 
predecessor,  in  1857,  he  was  appointed  high-priest  in 
Bombay.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  well 
deserved  the  title  of  Shamsu'l-TJlamay  conferred  upon  him  in 
bis  later  years.  He  had  published  a  very  complete  Pahlavi 
Grammar,  and  several  Pahlavi  texts  with  translations,  since 
1848.  He  had  also  introduced  some  religious  reforms,  such 
as  freeing  the  well-educated  Parsis  of  Bombay  from  the 
control  of  the  less  competent  priests  sent  to  them  from 
Navsari,  by  appointing  priests  for  Bombay  himself.  He  was 
Principal  of  the  Sir  Jamshedji  Jijibhai  Zartoshtl  Madreasa 
from  its  foundation  in  1863,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Bombay 
University  from  1866.  The  German  Oriental  Society,  also, 
elected  him  as  member  in  1875. 

The  eighth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Dinkard  contains 
fifty-two  chapters,  devoted  chiefly  to  what  may  be  called  the 
ethics  and  casuistry  of  good  and  eviL  And  the  same  class 
of  subjects  is  continued  through  the  first  five  chapters  of 
the  ninth  volume.  But  the  sixth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  years,  and  the  seventh,  that  concludes  the 
third  Book  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  recovery  of  Zoroastrian 
literature,  which  it  identifies  with  the  Dinkard,  are  more 
interesting  and  will  both  bear  very  literal  translation,  as 
has  been  shown  more  than  once  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
chapter. 

The  last  clause,  descriptive  of  the  lunar  year,  at  the  end  of 
chapter  419,  may  be  recommended  to  Pahlavi  scholars  for 
further  study  and  explanation ;  its  text  may^be  transliterated 
as  follows  [Dinkard,  vol.  ix,  Pahlavi  Text,  p.  449,  line  14] : — 
"  Afash  kur  avirtar  pavan  Areshas-geto  va-Paurubjo  va- 
Apariibjo;  va-perlaklh-I  ajash  khur^ako  ben  stih  rastiha.'' 
Which  may  be  translated  as  follows : — "  And  its  use  is 
more  particularly  by  (or  at)  the  Areshas-geto,  the  Paurubjo, 
and  the  Aparfibjo ;  and  the  manifestation  of  it  is  truly  little 
in  the  world." 

These  three  names  have  the  appearance  of  being  Pahlavi 
transliterations  of  Avesta  words,  but  to  whom,  or  what,  they 
are  applied  is  by  no  means  clear.     They  do  not  appear  to 
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Teftr  to  rtirep  particular  periods,  but,  rather,  to  tliree  classes 
<»f  unbelieverB,  or  heretics,  who  made  use  of  the  lunar  year. 
The  same  three  namos  occur,  with  little  vimation  of  form, 
in  a  Pablavi  commentary  oo  Pahlavi  Vendidiid,  xviii,  23 
■(Spiegel's  edition,  p.  1!)H,  U.  1,  2),  where  they  may  be  read 
Aresh-geto,  Parubjo,  and  AparRbjo,  apparently  applied  to 
unbelievers,  or  heretics,  who  do  not  wear  the  sacred  shirt 
and  thread  -  girdle.  Sucb  a  definition  would  apply  to 
Mubammadana  in  the  first  place,  aa  would  also  the  use  of 
the  louar  year ;  but  the  question  is  whether  both  definitions 
might  likewise  apply  to  two  other  races  of  unbelievers  in 
Zoroastrianisni  under  Persian  rule  (always  observing  that 
-other  readings  of  the  names  are  possible). 

Of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Dlnkurd  (which  is  completely 
trunslated  in  the  ninth  volume  of  thU  edition)  the  fir^t 
twenty-five  sections  have  already  been  partly  translated  in 
.8.B.K.,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  410-118,  It  commences  with  an 
account  of  Auharmazd  and  the  .iis  Ameahaspends ;  in  that  of 
ihe  third  Amesbaspend,  a  brief  history  of  the  compilation 
and  restorations  of  the  Avestu,  down  lo  the  time  of 
Ehusro  NosbirvJin,  is  given,  in  illustration  of  the  duty  of 
"desirable  sovereignty,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  third 
Amesbaspend 'a  name.  Part  of  this  brief  history  was  first 
translated  into  English  at  the  end  of  Ifaug's  Essay  on 
Pahlavi,  in  1870,  And  the  last  two-thirda  of  this  fourth 
Book  are  devoted  to  religious  discussion,  partly  in  the  form 
•of  a  catechism. 

Both  the  fourth  Book  and  the  fifth  (which  follows  in  this 
ninth  volume)  are  stated  to  have  been  first  compiled  by 
Aliir-farnbag,  son  of  Farukhziid,  who  was  the  Hudirniin- 
peshilpaT,  or  "leader  of  the  orthodox"  (that  is,  the  supreme 
faigh-priest),  about  a.d.  815-8^5,  The  fifth  Book,  as  far  as 
p.  622  of  its  English  translation  in  this  ninth  volume,  han 
been  previously  translated  in  S.B.E,,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  119-130, 
where  I  have  ventured  lo  suggest  that  the  name  of  a  certain 
5[S,,  consulted  by  the  compiler,  may  have  been  Gemarii. 
But  the  editor  of  this  ninth  volume  prefers  reading  Simrii 
»i3  ■  transposition  of  the  Avesta  .Sairima,  the  land  of  the 
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Syrians,  which  King  Fredun  gave  to  his  eldest  son  Salm.. 

There  are  examples  of  similar  transpositions  of  the  letters  v 

or  /,  but  the  translation  of  the  sentences  in  which  the  name 

occurs  is  so  free  as  to  be  difficult  to  follow  with  the  precision 

necessary  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  accuracy. 

The  remainder  of  the  fifth  Book  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous 

subjects,  such  as  the  admonitions  of  Zaratusht,  the  recom*^ 

pense  of  worship,  the  satisfaction  of  the  creator,  preservation 

from   debasement,  and   remarks   on   heaven,  hell,  and   the 

resurrection,  on  good  repute,  on  sins,  on  expiation  of  sin,  on 

injuring  without  a  cause,  on  ablutions,  on  priestly  authority,. 

on  food,  garments,  women,  charity,  matrimony,  worship,  and 

not  injuring  men  and  animals,  on  fire,  metals,  the  earth,. 

water,  and  vegetation,  on  avoiding  dead  men  and  dogs,  and. 

on  truth. 

llogarding  the  progress  of  this  edition  of  the  Dinkard,  it 

will  interest  Pahlavi  scholars  to  know  that  Books  iii-v,  now 

iHUupletcil,  occupy  about  191  quarto  folios  in  the  Iranian  MS. 

br\>ught  to  Surat  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  Books,  vi-ix, 

iHVupy  HlH>ut  198  such  folios,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the 

iH»lophons,  will  probably  require  nine  or  ten  more  volumes  of 

ssiiuihir  extent  to  complete  the  edition. 

E.  W.  West. 
yK>i\mWr  *2ts  1000. 

A      lh5ilX>KY     UK     OlTOMAN     POETRY.       By    E.    J.    W.    GiBB,. 

M .K.A.S.     Vol.  I.     (London  :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1900,) 

H\»\vevor  luuoh  England  may  have  lagged  behind  most 
K\n\*iHNUi  nation*  in  other  branches  of  Oriental  learning 
\\\\k\  nv^raivh,  in  Turkish  at  least  she  can  boast  of  having 
PI^hIuo^hI  tho  two  finest  scholars  of  the  age,  the  late  Sir 
J  moo*  lunUumse  and  3Ir.  Gibb;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
onpeoiiil  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  first  instalment  of  the 
ijieiit  Hiftfort/  of  Ottoman  Poetry  on  which  the  latter  has 
\m^\\\\  »o  long  engaged,  and  which  no  living  European  is  so 
\\A\  tjualified  UvH  himself  to  write.  Not  only  is  his  reading^ 
entraonlinnrily  wide,  his  critical  judgment  remarkably  sounds 
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and  hifl  indnatrj'  and  accuracy  beyond  praise,  but  liis  com- 
mand of  Ottoman  Turkish  is  such  that,  though  he  ha*  never 
i«t  foot  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  some  of  his  letters  in  that 
language  addressed  to  a  literary  friend,  by  wham  they  were 
publisKvd  in  one  of  the  Turkiah  journah,  ivere  so  correct 
in  their  diction  and  showed  so  deep  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  that  their  authenticity  was  challenged  by  Turkish 
readers,  who  deemed  it  impossible  that  a  European  could 
express  himself  in  their  complex  and  difficult  idiom  with 
such  gra«e  and  accuracy.  The  writer  was  once  commissioned 
by  him  to  Hearch  fur  certain  rare  Turkish  books  in  Con- 
stantinople. A  well-known  Turkish  man  of  letters  who  was 
coitsulred  on  the  matter  declared  with  confidence,  before 
seeing  the  list  of  desiderata,  that  they  could  be  found,  but 
on  perusing  their  titles  his  face  fell,  and  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  books  so  little  known  could  be  obtained 
even  in  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the  event,  a  careful 
search  through  the  Snhhiijliir  chdr^lihi,  or  booksellers' 
market,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  only  one  or  two 
of  them. 

Mr.  Gibb's  book  is  easentiiiUy  what  the  Germans  call 
hahnhrechend.  His  only  pi-edeceasor  in  the  field  of  study 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  own  is  Von  Hammer,  whose 
Oaehichte  der  0»maniichm  Dkhtkunst  {4  vols.,  Peath,  18;}0-8)., 
though  of  gient  value,  and  most  creditable  for  the  time 
when  it  was  writteu,  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  adequate 
account  of  a  subject  for  which  much  more  copious  materials 
of  study  aro  now  uvailuble.  Besides  tins.  Von  llammer, 
for  all  hia  admirable  industry  and  devotion  to  Oriental 
letters,  and  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  services  ho 
rendered  thereunto,  wus  sadly  lucking  in  the  critical  faculty 
which  is  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  was  too 
prone  blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  often  uncritical 
and  sometimes  biassed  authors  of  the  fvzl,-irei  from  which 
he  chiefly  drew  his  materials.  What  Mr.  Oibb  says  in  hia 
Preface  (p,  ^-ii)  as  to  the  "hlsnk  ignorance"  which  still 
prevails  in  Europe  as  to  Ottoman  literature  is,  therefore, 
no  exaggeration,  and  though  he  modestly  describes  his  book 
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as  addressed  rather  to  the  ordinary  English  reader  than  to 
the  professed  Orientalist,  it  is  a  book  from  which  even 
those  who  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  study  of 
Muhammadan  literatures  will  learn  much  that  is  both  new 
and  important,  and  which  they  can  by  no  means  afford  to 
neglect  or  overlook. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  particularly,  because 
the  number  of  students  of  Arabic  and  Persian  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  directly  interested 
in  Turkish  ;  and  the  former  class  might  not  at  once  realize, 
unless  their  attention  were  called  to  it,  how  much  light  the 
excellent  Prolegomena  (pp.  3-136)  which  form  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  this  volume  throw  on  matters  common 
to  all  Muhammadan  literatures,  many  of  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained  and  discussed  in  any 
European  language.  For  it  is  the  allusions  to  the  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  cosmographical,  scientific,  and  mystical 
systems  and  ideas  of  Western  Asia  that  constitute  the  real 
diflBculty  of  Muhammadan  poetry.  The  position  of  the 
European  student  who  has  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Persian  or  Turkish,  but  is  ignorant  of  these  matters,  is 
as  that  of  an  Asiatic  who,  knowing  English  perfectly  as 
regards  grammar  and  lexicography,  should  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  Bible,  the  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  chief  events  of  European  history,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  and  the  general  conclusions  of 
Western  science.  The  want  of  some  introductory  manual 
to  the  literature,  especially  the  poetry,  of  Islam,  has  been 
long  felt,  and  it  is  at  length  supplied  by  Mr.  Gibb's  excellent 
Pro/egomena,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  reprinted  in 
a  small  volume  by  themselves,  as  appealing  to  a  much  wider 
tind  somewhat  different  circle  of  readers. 

These  Prolegomena  consist  of  four  chapters,  of  which  the 
frst  deals  with  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Scope  of  Ottoman 
Poetry ;  the  second  with  Tradition,  Philosophy,  and  Mysticism ; 
the  t/iird  with  Verse- Forms,  Prosody,  and  Rhetoric;  while 
the  last  contains  the  Historical  Outline.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is  already  so  compact  that  it  is  impossible  in  these  limits 
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to  atialj'xe  or  aLstmct  it  further.  But  Mr.  Gibb's  happy 
renderings  io  English  of  the  Oriental  terminology  cannot 
fail  to  impress  and  delight  those  who  have  experienced 
in  tranelating  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  equivalents 
for  these  terms.  Mr.  Gibb  has  perceivLnl  that,  having 
regard  to  the  eiinilurity  of  the  mediaeval  theoiies  of  Natural 
Science,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  and  the  like  in  Europe  Io 
those  current  in  Muhammadau  countries  (whence,  indeed, 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  chiefly  derived  her  learning), 
proper  equivalent  terms  must  hare  exiatcd,  and  these  he  has 
Gought  out  from  such  books  as  "  Batman  uppon  Bartholonte, 
hia  Booke  '  De  Proprietatibua  Herum,'  "  London,  108^, 
"which  work,"  as  he  observes  (p,  48  adcak.),  "said  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin  about  the  middle  of  tho 
thirteonth  century  by  an  English  Franciscan  friar  named 
Bartholomew,   is  practically  an   encyclopaedia  of  mediieval 


Mr.  Gibb  divides  the  five  and  a  half  centuries  during 
which  the  '  Old  School  '  of  Ottoman  poetry  flourished 
(a.d.  1300  - 1859)  into  four  periods  ;  the  Formative 
(a.U.  lilOO-14'^0) ;  the  period  of  which  Jami  was  the  chief 
Persian  model  (a.d,  1450-1600) ;  the  period  don]inat«d  by 
the  Persian  poets  'Urfi  and  S4'ib  (a.d.  1600-1700) ;  and 
the  final  period  of  uncertainty  (domiualed  at  first  by  the 
Persian  poet  Shawkat  of  Bukhara)  which  immediately 
preceded  the  rise  of  the  'New'  or  'European  School.' 
This  last  was  inaugurated  by  Sbinasi  Efendi,  who,  "by  the 
production  in  ISOrf  of  a  little  volume  of  translations  from 
the  French  poets  into  Turkish  verse  ....  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  literature 
worthy  of  study  outside  ihe  reabns  of  Isl4m,  and  in  this 
manner  prepared  the  way  for  a  revolution  the  results  of 
M-hich  have  been  beyond  compare  more  momentous  and 
fart  her- reaching  than  those  of  any  other  movement  by 
which  Ottoman  poetry  has  been  affected." 

Of  the  '  New  '  or  '  European '  school,  to  which  belong, 
besides  ShinAsi  Efendi,  Niimiq  Kem&I  Bey,  'Abdu'1-Haqq 
H&mid  Bey,  now  Councillor   to  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in 
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LondoDy  and  other  distinguislied  writers,  Mr.  Oibb  enter- 
tains a  very  high  opinion,  which  he  will  no  doubt  justify 
in  the  last  of  the  six  books  which  his  work  will  comprise, 
and  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  first  and  second. 

Did  space  allow,  we  should  like  to  discuss  more  fully 
many  points  in  this  excellent  book,  which  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  critical  studies  of  any  Muhummadan  literature 
produced  in  Europe  during  the  last  half-century.  It  is 
a  model  of  accurate,  scholarly  work,  combined  with  sound 
critical  judgement,  sympathetic  insight,  and  a  remarkable 
skill  in  rendering  into  English  not  only  the  ideas  but 
also  the  forms  of  a  poetry  at  once  so  conventional  and  so 
unlike  our  own.  Whether  any  skill  can  make  the  elaborate 
and  artificial  rhetorical  devices  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  Turkish  poetry  popular  with  the  English  reader  is 
another  question. 

One  passage  of  Mr.  Gibb's  Introduction  (pp.  24-25)  so 
admirably  describes  the  mental  attitude  generally  adopted 
by  Persian  and  Turkish  poets  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  it  in  conclusion: — "As  has  been  well  said  by  a 
thoughtful  writer  (Gobineau)  who  has  seen  deep  into  the 
Asian  mind,  we  must  ever  keep  before  us  the  fact  that 
while  the  European  seeks  almost  unconsciously  to  impart 
a  homogeneity  to  his  conceptions  by  rejecting  whatever  is 
incompatible  with  the  beliefs  he  holds  or  embraces,  the 
Eastern,  for  whom  exactitude  has  no  such  charm,  is  more 
concerned  to  preserve  from  loss  or  oblivion  every  minutest 
idea  which  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived.  The  exactitude 
80  dear  to  the  European  is  distressful  to  the  Asiatic  in  that 
it  tends  to  circumscribe  the  flight  of  his  imagination.  .  .  . 
So  in  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  thinker,  intent  to  learn  and 
retain  all  ho  cun  concerning  spiritual  things,  there  generally 
oxint  side  by  side  fragments  of  many  such  systems  often 
I'ontrary  ono  to  the  other,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  some 
4iinong  tho  tenets  of  his  avowed  religion." 

E.  G.  B. 
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Ahmed  ben  Sahi.  ki.-Bai.khT,  piibli4  ct  truduit  d'apres 
le  maDiucrit  do  Coiistuntinople,  piir  M.  Ci..  Huart. 
(Publicalious  de  I'ilcole  dc«  Laiigues  Urienlnlea 
Vivantes.     Pam:  I^roux,   1899.) 

If  few  of  the  great  teuchera  itud  sclinlHrs  whom  wc,  tie 

r-votttn'ra  and  students  of  the  learning  and  literature  of  llie 

I  Ea*t,  lionour  and  revere,  have  left  a  void  so  hard  to  fill  ns 

I  the   lute    Director    of   the   fecole   des    Lnngues    Orienloles 

1  Viv»nte8    of    PariB,    M.    Ch.    Schefor.    few    have    found    a 

[  trorlliier  or  more  loyal  successor  to  the  Chair  which  owed 

•o  much  to  his  rare  erudition.     The  touching  dedication  of 

I  tbia  volume — a  souvenir  de  profom/v  irro/iu-iminir^  in  which 

I  «II  wllo  knew  M.  Schefer's  work,  but  most  of  all  those  who 

I  knew  himself  and  his  ungrudging  generosity  in  placing  at 

I  lh«  di*ipo8«I  of  his  younger  colleagues  and  fellow -workers 

I  Ihoae  Toiit  stores  of  learning  which  commanded  the  admiration 

\  of  both  East  and  West,  would  fain  join  —  reminds  us  thiit 

though    hu    is    gone    from    amongst    us    his    work    and    his 

influence  remain,  and  that  the  Chair  of  Persian  which  he  6o 

long  adorned  is  occupied  by  one  of  his  friends  and  pupils 

who  will  not  suffer  that  work  or  that  influence  to  languish 

[  or  wane. 

JA.  Iluart's  attention  was,  as  be  tells  us  in  his  preface, 

I  first  directed  to  this   important  historical  work,  of  which 

tbe  first  volume  now  lies  before  us,  by  M.  Scbefer.     One 

I  manuscript  only  is  known  to  exist  {No,  UlS  in  the  Library 

of  D&mud    Ibrahim    Pasha    in    Constantinople),    but    it    is 

I  fortuniitely  an  old  one  (dated  A.ii.  663  =  a.d.  1265),  and 

apparently  as  correct  us  can  be  expected.     The  difiiculty  of 

constructing   an   irreproachable   text  on  a  sicgle  codex   is 

obvious   and    universally    recognized,    and    this    text    will 

doubtless  admit  in  places  of  other  emendalions  than  those 

suggested  by  Dr.  Igna/.  Goldziher  in  vol.  liv  of  ihc  Z.D.M.G., 

pp.  396-405,  but  M.   Iluart   (who   is   himself  the  first  to 

i«C(igiiize  this  fact,  p.  xvi)  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  all 
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students  of  Muhammadan  liistor}^  philosophy,  and  theologjr 
by  its  publication  and  translation,  and  we  offer  him  our 
sincere  thanks  and  warm  congratulations  on  the  achieyemeut 
of  this  portion  of  his  task. 

What  is  known  of  the  author,  Abu  Zayd  Ahmad  b.  Sahl 
al-Balkhi,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  hijra  (a.d.  966),  and  his  works,  is  set  forth  by 
M.  Huart  in  his  Preface,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
The  Kifdbul'Bad'  ira't-Ta'rikh,  of  which  the  first  six  chapters,, 
with  translation,  notes,  and  index,  are  included  in  this^ 
volume,  comprises  in  all  twenty-two  chapters,  of  which  some 
of  tho  later  ones  (notably  ch.  xi,  on  the  ancient  Slings  of 
IVndti ;  oh.  xii,  on  the  religions  of  the  world,  including  the- 
(mifHiu  of  Uarr&D,  the  Zoroastrians,  and  the  lOiufram-dindn, 
or  followers  of  Mazdak  and  Babak;  and  ch.  xix,  on  the 
Mu\mmmadan  sects)  seem  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest 
iutt^rest  to  students  of  Persian  history.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  mainly  theological  and  philosophical,  and  deal 
largely  with  such  well-worn  topics  as  the  nature  and  scope- 
of  Knowledge,  the  proofs  of  God's  existence,  the  Divine 
Names  and  Attributes,  the  Prophetic  Function,  the  Creation, 
und  Muhammadan  Eschatology. 

Incidentally  many  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  which 
throw  new  light  on  important  points  of  biography,  history, 
und  religious  thought,  for  the  author  is  at  some  pains  U> 
expose  and  refute  the  opinions  of  the  Magians,  Harranians, 
Dualists  (Manicbaeans),  Mu'tazilites,  and  others  whom  he 
regards  as  in  error.  Withal  he  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
open  mind ;  thus  he  tells  us  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  ta 
a  fire- temple  in  Khuzistan,  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
Mugian  priests  to  his  enquiries  (pp.  57  and  ir).  Interesting, 
us  iurtber  evidence  of  how  Pahlavi  was  read  at  this  epoch  by 
the  Zoroastrians,  is  the  formula  cited  in  this  connection  (from 
the  PaUtt  as  M.  Huart  conjectures),  **  Vi-gumdn  ham  bi- 
hautih-i'Ilurmuz  u  Bishtdspanddn  (?)  ;  tt-gumdn  ham  (?  bi-) 
UuHiakhiz"  "I  am  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
Ilunnuzd  [Ahura  Mazda]  and  the  Amshaspands;  I  am 
free  from  doubt  as  to  the  Resurrection." 


i 
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Wliile  oongratulatiug  M,  Iluart  on  what  lie  lias  already 
accomplished,  we  pray  him  not  to  defer  longer  thau 
Decessary  the  coiDpletion  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  work. 

E.  G.  B. 


Hi9T0iKB  DKS  RoiH  BBS  pEBSEs  pnr  Abou  Manjo&r  'Abi 
al-Malik  ibn  Moliamtnad  ibn  Itmd'H  at-Tha'&libl  :  texte 
ai-ithepuhlii  cl  Iraduil  par  M.  Zotenhero.  pp.  xIt,  7G0. 
(Paris  :  Imprimerie  Natlonale,  1900.) 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  ws  welcome  this 
magnificent  volume,  which  does  honour  alike  to  the  fine 
scholarship  of  M.  ZotenbtTg  and  the  typographical  skill 
of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale.  Since  hia  retirement  from 
tlie  Curatorship  of  the  Oriental  MS8.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Natiouale — i\  retirement  deeply  deplored  by  all  those  who 
had  experience  of  his  unfaiting  amiability  and  readiness 
to  help  with  his  vast  knowledge  of  Miihammadan  literature 
■11  whose  studies  led  them  to  frequent  the  manuscript  room 
of  that  great  Library — M.  Zotenberg  has  obst^rved  a  seclu- 
sion of  which  wo  DOW  see  the  rich  fruits.  The  work  which 
he  has  now  so  successfully  produced  is  of  the  greatest 
ioterest,  especially  to  students  of  ancient  Persian  history 
and  legend,  alike  from  its  rarity,  its  authorship,  its  subject- 
matter,  and  the  period  of  Arabic  literature  to  which  It 
belongs. 

First,  as  regards  its  ratify,  three  manuscripts  only  arc 
known  to  exist.  The  finest  of  these,  dated  a.h,  507  or  5!)!> 
(a.d.  1201  or  1203),  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Diniad 
Ibrahim  Pash&  at  Con  stunt  uiople,  in  the  printed  catalogue 
of  which  (Constantinople,  a.h.  1312)  it  is  described,  at 
p.  64  (No.  916),  as  the  Gliurarit's-«iyar  of  Husayn  b. 
Mulmmmad  al-Marghani.  To  this  manuscript  attention 
was  originally  called  by  that  unfortunate  martyr  of  science, 
M.  F.  E.  Schulz,  in  1828,  at  which  epoch  it  was  ignoranlly 
classed  by  the  Turkish  custodians  of  the  library  as  part 
of   the   great   history   of    Ibn    Ehaldijn.      Its   real   nature 

0.    I9U1.  11 
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and  interest  having  been  signalized  by  Schulz,  a  transcript 
of  it  was  made  in  1836  for  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
(then  Royale).  This  transcript  (Fonds  arabe,  No.  1>488), 
denoted  C  (Constantinople  Codex),  is  one  of  the  two  MSS. 
on  which  M.  Zotenberg's  text  is  based.  The  other  (Fonds 
arabe,  No.  5,053)  appears  to  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bought  at  Mosul  in  1891,  and  is  denoted  M. 
(Mosul  Codex). 

As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  work,  while  it  is 
ascribed  in  M.  to  ath-Tha'&libi,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
attributed  in  C.  to  Husayn  b.  Muhammad  al-Marghani. 
There  actually  existed  a  person  of  this  name,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  House  of  Ghtir ;  but,  as  M.  Zotenberg 
shows  in  his  long  and  carefully-reasoned  preface,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  indicated  in  the  Mosul 
Codex,  the  well-known  and  prolific  writer  Abu  Manser 
'Abdu'l-Malik  ath-Tha'&libi,  bom  at  Nish&pdr  in  a.d.  961, 
died  in  a.d.  1038,  was  the  real  author.  Of  his  works 
some  thirty  are  enumerated  by  Brockelmann  at  pp.  284-6 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  Oeschichte  der  Arabfschen 
Litteratur.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  the  TatimatWd' 
Dahr,  an  account  of  the  more  notable  poets  of  his  own 
and  the  preceding  generations,  printed  at  Damascus  in 
A.H.  1304 ;  the  LafdUfu'l'Ma'drif,  edited  by  de  Jong  in 
A.D.  1867 ;  the  Mubhij;  the  Bardu* l-akbad,  etc.  (see  pp.  ix-xi 
of  the  present  volume,  ad  calc,).  The  work  before  us  was, 
as  M.  Zotenberg  shows,  composed  probably  between  a.h.  408 
and  412  (a.d.  1017-1021),  and  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Abu'l- 
Mudhafiar  Nasr  b.  N&siru'd-Din  Abi  Mansur,  the  brother 
of  the  great  Sult&n  Mahmiid  of  Ghazna.  In  its  entirety, 
it  comprises  not  only  the  history  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Persia  down  to  the  Arab  invasion,  but  also  of  those  of 
Yemen,  Hira,  and  Ghass&n,  and  the  biography  of  the 
Prophet ;  while  a  second  volume  (which,  unfortunately,  has 
not,  so  far  as  is  known,  come  down  to  us)  treated  of  the 
Muhammadan  dynasties  down  to  the  author's  time. 

Of  the  first  volume  ''  la  partie  importante  .  .  .,  la  seule 
qu'il  nous  a  paru   utile  de  publier,''   says  M.   Zotenberg 
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(p.  xviii),  "est  oelle  qui  eat  consacri^e  k  I'histoirc  des  roia  de 
Perse,  compos^e  a  pen  pres  A  la  rnfime  ^poque  et  dans  le 
nifime  milieu,  et  aunsi  d'aprea  lea  m&mes  sources,  que  le 
S-f'dhndmtfi  de  Firdausi."  Lately,  thanks  to  the  publication 
of  a  considerable  niimbor  of  important  Arabic  historical  and 
other  works,  such  as  thoae  of  al-Biruni,  al-Ya'quhi,  Dinawari, 
Tahari,  and  the  like,  and  the  admirable  monographs  of 
Professor  Noldeke  (_Dns  IrtJimche  NitHonakpos,  in  the  Oniiidrm 
drr  Ii-anUchen  Philohijie.  1896)  and  Baron  Rosen  [K'coproau 
ob  arab%kikh  percrodakh  Khndd'e-iidma,  in  the  Vostochnit/n 
Zamyftki,  1805),  we  know  far  more  about  Firdawsi's  sources 
than  formerly ;  while  for  two  portions  of  hia  Shuhnuma  (tfao 
reign  of  Ardasbir  Babak&n  and  the  Zarir-legend)  we  are 
now  able,  thanka  to  Noldeke  and  Geiger,  to  compare  that 
■celebrated  epic  with  the  original  Pahlavi  versions  of  the 
corresponding  episodes.  The  result  of  such  comparison  is  at 
once  to  lower  our  estimate  of  Firdnwsi'a  originality,  and  to 
raise  our  opinion  of  his  fidelity  to  the  ancient  tradition. 
Apart  from  his  well-known  indebtedness  to  hia  predecessor 
Daqiqi,  to  whom  he  owes  the  part  of  hia  poem  dealing  with 
the  reign  of  Gushtfisp  and  the  advent  of  Zoroaster,  we  now 
know  that,  apart  from  Arabic  and  Persian  prose  versions  of 
the  Kliitd&'e-nAma,  or  "Book  of  Kings"  (see  pp.  xsiv-xiv 
of  the  present  work),  Firdawsi  was  not  the  first  to  present 
the  epic  in  Persian  verse ;  for  ath-Tha'ilibi,  in  the  text 
now  rendered  accessible  to  us  by  M.  Zotenberg,  twice  cites 
(pp.  2fi-3  and  457)  "the  author  of  the  book  of  the  Shdhndma" 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  he  does  not 
allude  to  Firdawsi's  work  (which  had  already  appeared,  and 
W99  presumably  known  to  our  author,  who  lived  in  the  same 
tnt<mragfi),  and  twice  refers  explicitly  {pp.  10  and  388)  to  an 
epic  poem  on  the  ancient  Eings  of  Persia  composed  in  Persian 
mafhimin  (or  miiziiitirij)  verse  by  one  Mas'udi  of  Merv,  a  poet 
not  otherwise  known  to  us. 

The  volume  before  us  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a 
really  interesting  text,  thoroughly  well  edited  ond  translated, 
provided  with  a  most  scholarly  introduction,  and  irreproach- 
able aa  regards  typography  and  other  material  adjuncts,  and 
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reflects  equal  credit  upon  M.  Zotenberg  and  the  Imprimerie- 
Nationale.  The  points  wherein  this  version  of  the  old 
Persian  legend  differ  from  Firdawsi's  are  well  stated  in  the 
Introduction  (pp.  xxvii-xl),  and  cannot  be  discussed  ia 
the  brief  limits  of  this  review.  The  author's  narrative  i» 
enlivened  by  numerous  interesting  illustrations  and  parallels 
drawn  from  later  times,  and  by  many  pretty  and  well-chosen 
verses.  Amongst  the  former,  an  anecdote  related  (p.  431) 
concerning  Q&biis  b.  Washmgir  (reigned  in  Jurj&n,  a.d.  976— 
1012)  is  instructive,  as  an  instance  of  the  cold-blooded  and 
purposeless  ferocity  in  which  a  cultivated  prince  of  that  time- 
and  place  could  at  times  indulge.  Amongst  the  latter  we- 
may  cite  the  following,  which  strongly  recalls  the  well-knowa 
lines  in  the  Hitopadeia : — 

iflwW'rtrRj  Wig  ^ni  "MjBfiH  ■ 

"  Youth  f  accumulation  qftcealthy  lordahip,  tcant  of  judgement — 
Each  by  itself  even  is  hurtful :   how  much  more  so  all  four 
together  ?  " 

The    Arabic   verses    (cited   a   propos    of    the    last    Darius,, 
p.  402)  run— 

*^  II  y  a  cinq  sortes  d^irresses;  l*homme  qui  en  est  at  feint  detient 
la  proie  du  sort : 
Celles  de  la  ricl^sse  et  de  la  jeunesse,  Vivresse  de  rammn\  el 
celles  dn  tin  et  potitoiry 

Nushirv&n's  disbelief  in  popular  education  is  also  illus- 
trated by  two  excellent  couplets  in  Arabic  (p.  608),  which  we 
recommend  to  those  who  regard  the  education  of  the  masses^ 
as  a  panacea  for  all  evils. 

E.  G.  B. 
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JlscE:tnoN  OF  Isaiah.     By  the  Rrv.  R.  IT.  Charles,  D.D. 
pp.  Ixxiv  +  156.     (Ixiiidoii :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1900,) 

Dr.  Charles,  whose  valuable  aoriea  of  tiarly  apocalyptical 
and  apocrypbtil  wriHiigs  is  so  well  known,  baa  again  earned 
the  gratitude  of  scholars  by  his  editiou  of  the  Aicvtmion  of 
JgttiaA.  This  work,  it  ia  tnte,  has  already  been  accessible 
in  two  or  three  fonus,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
existing  inaterials  are  collected,  edited,  and  arranged  in 
a  critical  form  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
critical  apparatus  (pp.  83-14^1)  comprises  u  revision  of  the 
Kihiopic  text,  last  priutcd  by  Dillmann  in  1877,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  with  serious  defects.  In  parallel  columns 
Dr.  Clinrles  haa  presented  the  fragments  of  two  Latin 
versions — a  Latiu  translation  by  Profi;aaor  Bonwetsch  of  the 
^Slavonian  version,  and  the  Greek  fragment  recently  found 
among  the  Amherst  papyri.  Finally,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  Dr.  Charles  has  reprinted  the  important  Greek 
legend  found  by  Qebhardt  in  a  Paris  M.S.  of  the  twelfth 
ceotury.  Of  these  materials  the  Amherst  fragment'  and 
tine  of  the  Latin  versiona  {L')  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century ;  the  rest  tire  considerably  later. 

That  tho  Aaccntion  of'  h'linJt  is  composite  has  been 
rc-cogoized  by  all  workers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Lawrence 
^1819).  It  is  fortunate,  howtjver,  that  the  problem  of 
reaolnng  the  work  into  its  sources  is  not  so  complicated  as 
is  the  case,  for  exiimijle,  with  the  Apoe^lyjtse  of'  Banic/i.  In 
bis  excellent  introduction  to  the  present  work  Dr.  Charles 
produces  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  book  is 
iiude  up  of  three  main  elements  :  (1)  the  "Vision  of  Isaiah" 
aud  [2)  the  "Testament  of  Hezekiah"  —  closely  related 
Christian  writings  of  which  the  latter  (at  leajst)  ^  goes  buck 
to  a  Jewish  original — and  (3)  the  "Martyrdom  of  laaiah," 
«1m  of  Jewiah  origin.     These  three  sources  admit  of  being 

•  For  Qdt.  uUtcd  wrtli  lJi«  rest  ol  Ihv  Amherst  papiri  bv  Meai-^.  Grem'eU 
ami  Hunt,  rofrrcim  niajr  Iw  mule  to  SchiiiBr's  rtKeot  rurien  in  the  TAtvlagiieAa 
Mtft^m-^tiit^,  So.  22  (Outo\Mi27th). 

'  '     nittnl  to  the  fcma  we  «ul  of  thU  review. 
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tnry  a.d.,  the  legend  of 
mLmanL  to  which  may  probably  be 

of  greater  antiquity. 

for  the  study  of   this 

Eaatzsch's  Apokryphen 

!>  «n-  ->  and  Dr.  Charles  ha» 

to  a  short  account  of 

in  it.     Mention 

ic  loie  iict  that  Felix  Fabri 

a  farm  of  the  legend 

Talmud  (cited  by 

^Otf  rsMMiifM  M^r  (a  detail  which 

Cirnnr  ia^  «i  Xestle  has  pointed 

jc  JO.  «3fflial  Hebrew  VJHI^p 


ic  infierot  which  the  Ascension 
j^c  ^  illuminating,  though  at 
upoa  the  state  of  Christianity 
sjft  .£i]«k  JK  iie  3r&c  oencuET.  In  the  "Testament  of 
%c  -xwi^y  imi  the  eariiest  reference  to  the 
-^•^>  rwitt  ^  ^^  ^-Htir,  woii^  oie  account  of  the  Antichrist 
i    it  Na»aft  si«.j:^^  iflbftttvxrttiinducails  which  are  absolutely 

.^  waura  has  caused  Dr.  Charles  to  add 


^^x^a^-  £ii^<<tr  Mk  :ae  Aadchrist^  B^Iiar,  and  Neronic 
^»  i^  *:v.  it:4^  -siiw^n^ftent  ntsioa — a  knotty  problem  which 
jit    J  :u».:a»:it6»*^    su»4*ns  viuoiei  iiud   Bousset   have  done 


*     t^  rvir^'--*^   PP-  •^>-"  I^-  Charli«  has  successfully 

^^.M^^i^  ^ttt^cts;t  «^  ^  Etaiopic,  and  by  the  use 

^c-ivsus^  >*.'*«-'^«*  *  ''**^'*  ?ia«*  :a«  reader  in  possession  of 

-    X   i:^  j»£^^  >»Ss.    riw  nwtt»*  too,  are  sufficiently 

^,i»^.*:^^.   *.u:.>*    tt^   -rtsnoiwtic  vit  «ch  important  passages 

^     .  .,   i^  I.JE*  !•>,.  Ix  «tc^  is  admirable.     As 

.    ^,.*^'Ja^  'j^»f  XHtoakfiv  aC  th»  Ethiopic)  is  accurate,. 

,^   »t>*x>^.>-  *«!J  ^^^  ^"^""^  acro«S8  are  insignificant 


,  .N.  ■> 
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and  will  worry  no  one.  It  need  scuruely  be  said  that 
Dr.  Churles'  editiou  will  be  mdispeusuble  to  all  future 
workers  in  the  field  of  apocalyptic  reaearcb,  who,  we  doubt 
DDt,  will  agree  with  his  general  resulta.  That  finality  haa 
ken  reached  either  in  fixing  the  test  or  in  determiniug  the 
silent  of  editorial  redaction.  Dr.  Cburlea  hiiusulf  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  deny.  The  bands  of  at  least  two 
editors  doubtless  appear  in  such  an  edituriul  addition  ua 
T,  15,  IG,  and  probably  elsewhere  (e.g.,  \,  2/j-Gii).  Similarly, 
the  present  confused  state  of  ii,  12  -  iii,  1  is  probably  due  to 
the  ciruumstance  that  ii,  126-16  is  ua  insertion.  It  is  not 
a  simple  gloss,  since  the  false  prophet  Belchirfi  {lemij. 
Maoasseh)  appears  as  the  nephew  of  Zedekiah  (r.  V2(i  = 
Haeldtth,  r.  12&)  and  Jalerjils  (p.  15),  of  the  time  of  j\Jiab 
sad  Ahaziah;  and  io  the  allasiou  to  the  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal,  as  well  us  in  t'.  14,  Elijah  is  introduced 
into  the  context  in  a  wholly  unexpected  manner.  The 
whole  passage,  however,  has  suffered  as  much  from  textual 
corniplion  as  from  editing,  and  it  is  in  bis  treatment  of 
the  texts  at  his  disposal  that  future  investigation  may  prove 
Df.  Charles  to  have  been  too  cautious.  Unnecessary  or 
uuubatautiated  emendutioQB  are,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated ; 
they  defeat  the  very  object  they  have  in  viev ;  where, 
BO  waver,  the  ordinary  methods  of  dealing  with  obscure 
t«xta  fail,  reasonable  conjecture  ia  legitimate.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  understand  Dr.  Charles'  procedure  on 
p.  15,  where  Jalerjas  (quoted  above)  is  as  corrupt  as 
the  Mount  Joel  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  belonged. 
flotli  the  Ethiopic  and  Greek  (lAAAAPIAS)  obviously 
go  back  to  Gemariah  {TAMAPIAZ),  which  is  actually 
given  in  one  of  the  Latiu  versions.'  N^evertheless  the 
uame  is  not  marked  oa  corrupt.  For  '  Joel '  (marked  as 
wmipt)  Dr.  Churles,  following  the  Greek  IZHA,  suggests 
the  resdiog  '  Israel,"  the  (mom)  m'rem  of  the  corresponding 
li«tin   rersioQ    being    simply    "nn   equivaleut    in    thought 


'  At  in  the  cues  nt  AmiitS  j».  13.  foi  H^Q')  nni]  TazSn  (iii,  S,  [or  pU).  th< 
cnnptloa  luu  prubaljlj'  tuJun  place  id  the  GteeL 
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though  not  in  letter."  This  is  hardly  satisfactory,  although, 
in  spite  of  alternative  conjectures  which  suggest  themselveSy 
it  seems  difficult  to  hit  upon  any  very  plausible  explanation.^ 
In  the  following  verse  Aguardn  is  treated  as  a  corruption  of 
Gomorrah  (the  reading  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  versions)^  but 
even  if  this  were  a  usual  contemptuous  term  for  Samaria  we 
should  hardly  expect  it  here.  More  probably  the  original 
reading  was  Samaria  itself  (p^B^  misread  mW).  We  need, 
further,  some  less  antiquated  explanation  of  Matanbdchiis 
and  Belchira  than  '  worthless  gift'  (p.  11,  KM  JJID;  Liicke 
in  1852)2  and  ^ord  of  the  world'  (p.  14,  ITip  ^^; 
Gesenius  in  1830).  For  the  latter,  the  form'  MeXxuK 
in  the  Greek  legend  suggests  Machi(j)ah  (iT3/D),  whilst 
other  forms  (see  p.  13  sq.)  seem  to  presuppose  ITI — ^3>7& 
('evil  king/  *evil  counsel'?),  or,  less  plausibly,  jn~"*3K7D 
('  evil  messenger '  P). 

Passing  over  the  interesting  reading  in  iii,  2,' and  its  bearing 
on  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Kings,  xvii,  6,  1  Chron.,  v,  26 ;  we 
may,  in  conclusion,  indicate  two  difficult  readings  which  appear 
to  be  based  upon  a  presumably  Hebrew  original.  The  first 
passage  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  so-called  '*  Testament  of 
Hezekiah."  In  iv,  21,  the  Ethiopic  runs  :  "  and  all  these 
tilings,  behold  they  are  written  [in  the  Psalms]  in  the 
parables  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  his  son."     The  words  in  brackets  are  regarded 


•  Tbu^.  the  fact  that  the  ^scene  i$  laid  near  Bethlehem  ;^ii,  r2« ;  iii»  1)  suggests 
that  the  1«atin  ftWm  stamls  for  *'  Kephaim*  (Jiv«h.,  \v,  S,  etc.\  and  that  'Joel' 
^^XVF)  is  a  rariant  repneeentinsj  'Jt^nier  v^XIT;  2  Chron.,  xx,  16).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  oi  the  hi«tility  vith  vhich  Samaria  is  regarded  in 
the  civitext.  ouv  mi^ht  have  exj^vte^l  £bal  or  Gerizim ;  one  may  perhaps 
e«>njevture  that  *  Jo^^l*  i^  a  ix^miption  of  the  tV^rmer  and  *  Efrvm*  of  the  latter 
1.2  in  the  fir^t  iu5tane«  misiv^d  aa  £\  The  existence  ot  two  ^>  di5t»milar  rariants 
mav  then,  ptrha^v^  hewnie  more  e\pUcahle. 

•  It  is  p».»>sible  that  the  ujtme  ha*  been  intrv«ducetl  into  ii.  4.  innn  r,  3,  which 
■<j  hyy.  may  K'  already  cv^rrup:  lor  "the  pnuvvs'  v*l.  v.  r*  • — iv  may  it 
^^  back  to  a  traz»UteratiiHi  v>t  a  iiivek  v>n^:iiisil«  /irra   .    .     .    .    : 

•  *  6oamIiri«<  ^Gr.  and  Iji;.  ^m^mntain^*^  v»f  the  >Iede».* 
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by  Dr.  Charlea  as  an  explaDatory  gloss  upon  "in  the 
{lanibles,"  which  was  iifterwurds  incorporated  in  the  text, 
Hal  'in  the  parables'  and  'in  the  Proverbs'  are  repre- 
»Mit«l  by  the  same  word  both  iu  Ethiopic  and  Hebrew 
(=•76*03).  It  is  unlikely  that  the  word  would  be  used  in 
iiro  different  seDses  in  a  couple  of  lines,  and  it  seems  natural, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  '  lu  the  parables  ' 
between  •  Psalms' and  'David'  is  merely  due  to  u  clerical  error. 
The  second  passage  is  vi,  17,  where  Dr.  Charles,  com- 
mentlDg  on  the  words,  "and  the  mreel  smell  of  the  spirit 
"lis  upon  them,"  uoles  that  'sweet  smell'  in  the  Ethiopia 
npreseats  eimiZia,  a  corruption  of  eiiZoKia,  or  (more  tenta- 
litely  proposed)  of  ei/oZia.  In  supjxirt  of  the  former  view, 
refwHiice  is  made  to  Ecclesiastic  us,  xliii,  36,  where,  us 
n  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  variants  et/aihia  [B],  evoSt'a 
[NC],  and  eiSoxia  [A].  Turniug  to  the  Hebrew  oHgiuul, 
we  see  that  A  and  B  are  corruptions  of  it  C,  which 
Rpresents  nTS''  ('prosper').  This  at  once  gives  us  a  clue, 
fiv,  rebuaing  the  nme  Hebrew  root,  but  with  a  di£ferent 
■suing,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  passage  in  vi,  17, 
■wiginally  ran  ;  "  and  the  spirit  descended  [better,  fiad 
^i»eeiK/ed]   upon  them."      In  Hebrew  this  may  have  been 

vnhs  rrm  [or  nSxni]  nn':'xi.'    The  omission  of  -of 

tils  Lord '  after  '  spirit '  does  not  constitute  a  very  serious 
<liSciilty  in  the  present  contexL  This  explanation,  of 
norse,  presupposes  that  the  "  Yision  uf  Isaiah  "  is  primarily 
of  Jewish  origin ;  that  this  is  true,  at  all  events  as  regards 
tlie  introduction,  vi,  1-17,  seems  not  improbable. 

S.  A.  C. 


'  C(.  I  Sam.,  I,  6,  and  frequently.  It  is  inlen-iitiDg  ti>  oWn'e  that  there  i> 
■  lay  liiiiilar  corraption  in  1  Eadrai,  i,  11,  where  /iit'iuvKhi  comspoaia  Iu 
I^V VIJI  ('uid  in  pans')  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chrun.,  iiiiv,  13;  ml 
•■'W#,  tlie  reading  of  th«  Septuagint,  is  due  to  a  i*erj  plauoihle  minrnder- 
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Le  Livre  des  Avares  (Kitdbu'l- Bukhala)^  par  Abou 
'Othm&n  'Amr  b.  Bahr  al-J&hidh  de  Basra :  texte  arabe. 
public  d'apres  le  manuscrit  unique  de  Constantinople^ 
par  G.  Van  Vlotkn.  pp.  xii,  290.  (Leyden :  E.  J. 
Brill,  1900.) 

Between  the  years  a.h.  1304  and  1312  (a.d.  1886-1895) 
catalogues  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  mosque  and  other 
public  libraries  in  Constantinople  were  published  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  to  whom  is  due  our  deepest  gratitude  for 
thus  making  known  to  us  the  priceless  gems  of  Muhammadan 
literature  which  are  there  preserved.  These  catalogues' 
comprise  in  all  some  4,711  pages,  and  contain  brief  descrip- 
tions of  about  57,143  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  rarity  and  importance.  They  are,  on  the  whole,^ 
highly  creditable  to  their  compilers,  though  there  is- 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  inequality  in  the  work  :  while  the 
descriptions  are  meagre,  important  details  (such  as  the 
dates  of  transcription)  are  often  wanting,  and  there  are  no 
indices  to  facilitate  reference,  so  that  he  who  is  in  search 
of  a  particular  work  is  compelled  to  read  through  th& 
whole  catalogue.  A  system  of  classification  is,  it  is  true,^ 
observed,  but  not  very  strictly ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
manuscripts  of  the  Shdhnama  will  sometimes  appear  under 
'*  Poetry,"  sometimes  under  "  History."  Nor  can  the 
descriptive  titles  always  be  trusted,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  notice  of  M.  Zotenberg's  edition  and  translation  of 
ath-Tha*alibi*s  Si%toi^  of  the  Kings  of  Persia ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  often  merely  taken  from  the  backs  or  title-pages 
of  the  manuscripts  described,  and  anyone  who  has  had 
occasion  to  catalogue  a  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  knows 
by  experience  how  deceptive  such  indications  are.  Still,  thanka 
to  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
we  are  now  able  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  the   Constantinople   libraries,  and 
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to  feel  aasured  that  there  lie  treasures  unbounded  which 
willsoflBiOe  to  occupy  fully  the  energies  of  many  generations 
of  Orientalists. 

Already  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  text  before 
u^  as  well  as  the  equally  important  texts  published  by 
MIL  Zotenberg  and  Huart,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
11  based  on  one  of  these  Constantinople  manuscripts 
(No.  1,359  of  the  Library  of  Kyupriilii-z&d^  Mehemmed 
F)Ui4).  Dr.  Van  Yloten,  the  learned  and  active  coad- 
jutor of  that  incomparable  Arabic  scholar.  Professor  de 
Qoqe,  has  lately  devoted  his  energies  especially  to  the 
loiks  of  the  celebrated  writer  'Amr  b.  Bahr  al- J&hidh 
(d.  JLSL  255  =  A.D.  869),  for  particulars  of  whose  life 
i&d  literary  activity  we  refer  the  reader  to  de  Slane'a 
tnndation  of  Ibn  Khallik&n's  Biographies,  vol.  ii,  pp.  405- 
410,  and  to  Carl  Brockelmann's  excellent  Oesehichte  der 
ArabiBehen  Litferatur,  vol.  i,  pp.  152-153.  Al-J&hidh 
WIS  a  scholar  of  great  erudition,  though,  as  his  biographers 
tdl  08,  of  very  unattractive  appearance,  and  wrote  copiously 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  Adab,  or  general 
cnlture ;  but,  though  regarded  by  our  strictest  scholars 
AS  essentially  *  classical/  he  himself  suffered,  as  we  learn 
from  al-Mas'udi  {KifdbuH'tanhih  ko" I-ishrdfy  ed.  de  Goeje,. 
p*  76),  from  the  tendency  of  his  contemporaries  (like  our 
own)  to  magnify  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
Finding  that  his  books,  no  matter  how  good  they  might 
l)e,  both  as  regards  matter  and  style,  met  with  little 
appreciation  when  published  in  his  own  name,  he  began 
to  write  books  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  he  ascribed 
to  such  well  -  known  old  writers  as  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*  and 
Sfthl  b.  Harun,  which  forgeries  were  eagerly  sought  after 
snd  widely  circulated.^  Later,  the  name  of  al-Jahidh 
himself  served  similarly  as  a  peg  whereon  more  modern 
writers  might  hang  their  own  forgeries  with  a  similar 
motive. 


*  Cf.  aim  p.  xi  of  Van  AHoten^s  preface  to  his  ed.  of  the  KitabuU-Mahmin 
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Of  works  ascribed   to  al-Jahidh  the   following  exist  in 
manuscript  in  the  Constantinople  libraries : — 

(1)  AkUguU'Muluk,  No.  2,827  in  St.  Sophia. 

(2)  Kitdbu'l'Baydn  waH'Tibydn  [or  -TaJyin],  No.  3,8U 

in  St.  Sophia  ;  No.  762  in  the  Lib.  of  'iishir 
Efendi;  Nos.  1,222-1,224  in  Kyiiprulii  -  z&de 
Mehemmed  P^h&;  No.  1,076  of  R&ghib  Pashi; 
No.*  3,883  of  As'ad  Efendi ;  No.  347  of  Esim 
£h&n  (authorship  not  stated) ;  No.  1,514  of  D&m&d- 
z&d^  Q&di-'askar  Mehemmed  Mur&d ;  No.  765  of 
H&lat  Efendi  (selections  only) ;  No.  1,053  of  the 
Hamidiyya  turbe-si.  This  work  has  been  printed 
at  Cairo  (a.h.  1313). 

(3)  Sihmn-Baydn,  No.  1,284  of  Kyuprulu-zide  Meh.  P. 

(4)  Tanbihu' I'Muluk,  No.  1,065  of  the  same. 

<5)  Fifadd'Uin-Atrdk  ("On  the  virtues  of  the  Turks"), 
No.  4,159  of  St.  Sophia  ;  No.  949  of  D4m4d 
Ibr&bim  P&sha. 

{6)  ICitdbu'l'Bitkhaid,  the  work  now  published  by  Dr.  Van 
Vloten,  No.  1,359  of  Kyiiprulu-zdd^  Meh..  P.  (the 
unique  codex,  dated  a.h.  699  =  a.d.  1300,  described 
at  p.  V  of  the  preface  to  this  edition). 

(7)  mtdbu'l-Hayawdn,  No.  584  of  'Xshir  Efendi ;  No.  876 

of  the  same;  Nos.  992-998  of  Kyiipriilii - zAde 
Meh.  P. ;  No.  861  of  Damdd  Ibrahim  P&shl 

(8)  Kifdbu'l  -  Mahdain    tea* I  -  Adddd,   a    pseudograph,    as 

shown  by  Van  Vloten  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent 
edition  (Leyden,  1898),  No.  1,008  of  D&m&d-z4d6 
Qadi-*askar  Meh.  Murdd. 

We  are  unable  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  devote 
to  this  important  text  the  space  which  it  deserves — an 
importance  not  only  philological,  but  historical,  for,  as  Van 
Vloten  points  out  (p.  ii  of  the  Preface),  it  throws  valuable 
sidelights  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  bourgeoisie  of 
^Traq  in  the  third  century  of  the  hi/ra.  Its  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Arabic  philology,  as  tending  to  show 


I 
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tbalitt  this  epoch  Ilio  spoken  idiom,  which  it  often  faithfully 

reproduces,  differed  but  little  from  the  written   language, 

is  emphasised  by  the  learned  editor  (p.  iii) ;  but  for  Persian 

jitulology  also   it    is   not   without   importance.      Not  only 

im  it  contain  numerous  Persian  culinary  and  other  term» 

(^'jiU;  jjLJ  ^__^yijLj  ;    jijIiSjL' ;    |_^tr^-f-jV>  etc.),  but  even 

Pentan  sentences,  e.g.  on  p.  24 : — ^jjUj  ^jj^^  •^ — y^  jl  ^ 

•MiUwJ,   "Even   though  , thou   shouldst   coma   out   of  thy 

ikin,  we  should   not   recognize    thee."      The   form   ^jj'^^' 

[cf,  Old  Persian  ap^ra,  Preface,  p.  viii)  is  interesting,  a» 

indicating  that   the  word  i^jjti,  li'-un,  waa  at  this  epoch 

[iroEounced   ab^ruii,   and    we   have   other   instances  of  the 

ropresentatlon  of  a  Peraiuo  tja-i-rnqjliiil  (§)  as  an  nlif  (pro- 

auiiiiced,  no  doubt,  with  the  tmalii,  or  drawl,  still  observablti 

ID  tile   speech    ol    most    Arabic-speaking    folk).      Thus,   in 

tl-Uaa'udi'a  fCitdbu't-tanbi/i  ica'l-hhmf  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  34, 

L 1)  we  find  jLlyi.  for  Jm^j^  ,  '  the  sun ' ;  and  in  a  Persian 

fUnge  cited  in  one  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Niqd'i/i 

[*(  Jarir  and   Farozdaq,  which   waa   shown   to   me   by  my 

•Jltague,  Professor  Bevan   (who   is  engaged  in  preparing 

» edition  of  this  work),  the  form  jli  occurs  for  j^, 

Apitrt  from  this,  the  book,  so  far  as  we  have  had  leisure 

read  it,  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  pithy  savings, 

OS,  "The  most  swift  of  mimkiud  for  strife  is  the  most 

teless  in  flight"  (p.  10) ;   Mu'&wiya'a  saying,  "I  never 

an  act  of  prodigality  which  was  not  uccompanted  by 

neglect  of  some  rightful  claim  "  {p.  15) ;  and  the  cynical 

larit,  "  What   ails   the   learned   that   they  frequent   the 

of  the  rich  more  than  the  rich  frequent  their  doors?" 

I).     It  is  curious  that  the  character  for  meanness  and 

lony  borne  by  the  iwople  of  Ehurusdn  in  the  uTiter's 

u   ill   later  days   passed   to  the   Isfah^nis,   "  who," 

other  Penians  say,  "put   their  cheese  in  a  boltl^ 
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and  rub  their  bread  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle  to  give  it 
a  flavour."  ^ 

Our  sincerest  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Van  Yloten  for  the 
important  text  which  he  bas  rendered  accessible  to  all 
Arabic  scholars.  Needless  to  say  that^  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  basing  a  satisfactory  text  on  a  single  manuscript^ 
his  edition  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of 
Dutch — which  in  this  connection  is  equivalent  to  European 
— scholarship.  Holland,  we  are  happy  to  think,  is  in  no 
danger  of  losing  that  pre-eminence  in  Arabic  scholarship 
which  she  has  held  with  so  much  honour  since  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

E.  G.  B. 

Early  Babylonian  History  down  to  the  end  op  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  of  IJr,  with  an  account  of  the 
E.  A.  Hoffinan  Collection  of  Babylonian  Tablets  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  By  the 
Rev.  Hugo  Radau,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (New  York : 
Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch.  London : 
Henry  Frowde.     1900.) 

In  this  work  the  author  has  united  in  one  volume 
a  large  number  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  of  Babylonia, 
with  translations,  critical  remarks,  and  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing like  a  chronological  arrangement  It  is  a  somewhat 
voluminous  work,  occupying,  as  it  does,  no  less  than  434 
pages  quarto,  with  broad  margins  (useful  for  making 
additional  notes).  The  portion  devoted  to  early  Babylonian 
history  takes  up  317  pages,  and  the  E.  A.  Hoffman  collection 
the  remainder  of  the  book.  This  latter  part  contains 
reproductions  of  twenty-six  Babylonian  tablets  and  a  brick, 
the  former  from  Tel-loh  (Lagas),  the  latter  from  Niffer,  but 
apparently  brought,  at  some  time  or  other,  from  Ainunna 
or  Asnunnak   (also  written   Esnunnak).     The  inscriptions 

^  See  Haggard  and  Lc  Strange's  Vazir  of  Lankutdfi,  pp.  7,  48,  and  91-29 
and  my  Yfar  amongst  the  PcrsiatiSf  p.  196. 
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'  well  reproduced,  and  the 


I 


mall  inscriptions  from  tbe 
cylmders,  when  present,  are  given  —  a  great  advantage, 
adding  to  tbe  completeness  of  the  texts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thie  is  a  most  useful  piece  of 
pionoer  work,  and  could  only  have  been  more  ao  if  the 
characters  had  been  given  in  the  first  portion.'  If,  howi'ver, 
this  had  been  done,  it  would  probably  have  made  the  book 
still  more  voluminous,  and  necessarily  too  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  ii-ishing  that  at  least  a  few 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  royal  names  are  written 
hid  been  given — not  so  much  on  account  of  having  the 
names  there  in  cuneiform  characters  ((hough  this  would  have 
been  oseful  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  texts  is  not 
deep),  but  because  arguments  in  support  of  the  chronological 
data  brought  forward  are  often  based  on  pahcographical 
evidence,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  recogniKe  all  their 
force  without  having  the  forma  of  the  characters  before  one 
at  the  time  the  hook  is  being  studied. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work  is  no 
iJoubt  right  in  making  the  period  of  Sargon  of  Agade 
(Sargani-iar-aii)  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  the  pivot  of  the 
ehronological  porlion  of  his  work,  the  date  of  the  latter 
(3760  B.C.,  according  to  the  indications  of  King  Nabonidus  ^) 
being  sufficiently  far  back,  and  his  iascriptions  being 
irritt«n  in  a  style  sufficiently  characteristic,  to  allow  of 
useful  comparisons  being  made  with  the  texts  of  other 
mlers,  both  before  and  after  bis  time;  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  the  indications  furnished  by  the  rubbish- 
accumulations  at  Nifi'er,  seems  to  place  the  statement  of 
Xabouidus  beyond  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
Ruido  to  it  by  I)r.  Lehmann.  It  is  likely  that  enough 
rulers  will  ullimately  come  to  light  to  fill  the  gap  which 
Dr.  Irfhmann,  like  most  other  people,  abhors. 

Probably  the  point  which  will  strike  the  reader  most  in 
I>r.  Kadsn's  book  is  the  number  of  petty  kingdoms  into 

>  TUrptAielinm  nf  (oni  tctte  only  ore  giren  in  this  port. 
'  Ssii  m;  article  in  the  Jhreem/ingi  e/  tin  Sadet-i  uj'  Siiiical  Arehitol'yj, 
Kovtmbtr,  18S:;,  p.  1-2. 
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ivhich  Babylonia  was  anciently  divided^  and  the  consequent 
number  of  kings  and  paresis  who  must  haye  been  con* 
temporaneous.  In  the  table  which  the  author  gives  are  to- 
be  found  rulers  of  Kengi^  Eis,  Girsu  and  Lagas,  Ur,  Agade^ 
Erech^  Isin  or  Nisin,  Larsa  (the  Akkadian  of  this  is  Ararmia^ 
not  XJD-KIB-NUN-ki),  and  Babylon.  In  addition  to  this^ 
tbe  results  of  political  changes  are  placed  on  record  by  such 
combinations  of  names  as  Erech  and  Amnanu  (Dr.  Radaa 
joins  the  two  names  thus:  Uruk- Amnanu — a  German  habit 
which  has  produced  such  unheard-of  compounds  as  Eusebius- 
Schoene,  Sanherib- Sennacherib,  etc.),  showing  that  Sin- 
gasid,  who  bears  the  titles  of  "king  of  Erech,  king  o€ 
Amnanura,"^  ruled  over  those  two  places.  The  importance 
of  this  information  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Radau  on  p.  226, 
and  he  mentions  that  the  title  was  revived  by  Sa-mas-Sum*^ 
ukin  (Saosduchinos),  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
in  665  B.c.^  Besides  the  provinces  here  mentioned,  Dr.. 
Radau  includes  in  his  researches  also  "  Gish-UH  [P]-ki,'* 
Gutium,  Lulubum,  and  Elam,  to  which,  however,  the  recent 
excavations  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government  have  added  an  immense  amount  ot  important 
and  exceedingly  interesting  material. 

The  oldest  ruler  known,  according  to  Dr.  Radau's  tabulated 
list,  is  "-IJ^  ^  2ST^T  ""Hh  >-4f»  En-mg-km-annay^  "lord  of 
Kengi,"  a  district  which  the  author  identifies  doubtfully^ 
in  his  tabulated  list,  with  Lagas.  The  date  of  this  king 
is  placed  before  4500  b.c.  As  one  of  the  inscriptions  of 
this  ruler  seems  to  read  as  foUow^s, 

"  En-sag-kus-anna  has  dedicated  to  Ellilla  [Bel]  the  spoil 

of  wicked-hearted  Kis," 

it  is  supposed  that  the  two  districts  Kengi  and  Kis,  the 
one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north,  were  at  thia 
exceedingly  remote  period  in  conflict,  and  that  the  struggle 
"lasted  undoubtedly  several  centuries." 

*  One  of  the  texts  of  Sin -gasid  was  published  by  me,  with  a  transLition  and 
notes,  in  the  Bab^floaiav  and  Orinttal  Reco^'d  for  Norember,  1886,  pp.  8-11. 
'  See  also  the  paper  here  referred  to. 
'  Read  En-sag-sag-anna  by  Ililprccht. 
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Mail}'  of  ihe  rulers  of  Babylom'n,  howuver,  called  them- 
elve»  kings  of  Keugi,  which,  as  Dr.  Raduu  elsewhere  slate!', 
is  generally  rendered  by  Sumer  in  the  common  expression 
J^  ^2^  ;f^  ^  ^?9  ^.  Kengl-Ura  (not  Kengt-Urda), 
Punier  and  Akkad  "  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  im- 
pnilnble  that  En-sag-kus-auna  will,  later  on,  have  to  be 
iplaced  under  twine  other  heading,  as,  besides  being  "  lord 
of  Kengi,"  he  was  also  king  of  a  place  of  which  the  name 
SB  lost.  In  fact,  he  was  apparently  only  "lord  of  Kengi" 
in  the  same  way  that  Ur-Engur  (so  I  read  instead  of 
T7r-Gnr)  was  "lord  of  Unuga"  (Erech) — unless  it  be  that 
in  tbdse  two  cases  we  are  to  regard  en  as  being  an 
■bbreTiation  for  -H^  ]-  1^}  ^'<<<]  J^  5fJ'  ''"  ""''*  Unttg- 
|[ti]-5<),  "lord  of  the  insignia  of  Erech,"  which  would, 
.kowev«r.  in  all  probability  amount  to  much  ihe  same  thing, 
'Jbr  the  lord  of  the  insignia  would  naturally  be  the  one  who 
i-waB  regarded  as  having  authority  iu  the  place,  though 
another  ruler  might  be  the  one  possessing  the  real  power 
of  government. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  however, 
thai  in  which  the  author  gives  transcriptions  and  trans- 
Jstivns  of  the  colophon-datee  of  the  times  of  Dungi  III, 
Bur*Sin,  Giinil-Siu,  and  Ine-Sin.  These  are  attached  to 
tbu  numerous  contract- tablets  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings, 
land  a  fairly  complete  series  of  them,  as  far  as  they  are  now 
ie  given.  They  mostly  refer  to  religious  ceremonies, 
sucb  a&  the  consecration  of  arks,  temples,  aud  priests,  to 
ibo  favourite  deities  of  the  king  and  the  people,  though 
beru  and  there  (and  sometimes  frequently)  historical  events, 
goneniUy  warlike  expeditions,  are  referred  to.  Thus  we 
have  axich  entries  as  the  following : — 

Jftt  iNfl  [?]  [rfiM?"-]  Nin-lil-la  bti-tiabu,  "  Year  he  [the  king] 
eoiDpIeted  the  ship[?]  of  Niu-liUa,"  where  the  event 
nwd  to  date  by  is  a  gift  {of  an  arkP)  to  the  tempk- 
of  Beltis  (Ninliila). 
i.%.^%.  leoi.  12 
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Mu  en  maj-gala  Anna  en  Nannara  ba^tuga^  **  Year  he  invested 
the  great  supreme  lord  of  Ana  [and]  the  lord  of 
Nannara."^  This  refers  to  the  inTestment  of  temple- 
officials. 

Mu  [gis]  gu'za  [dingir']  Ellil-la  ba-gim,  "  Year  he  [the  king] 
made  the  throne  of  EUila,"  in  which  the  seat  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  Bel  is  referred  to. 

Or  they  are  as  follows : — 

Mu  ffu-uh-nU'ri  [ki]  ba-gul,  **  Year  he  [the  king]  devastated 
Huhnuri." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  certain  places  warlike  expeditions 
follow  one  another  very  thick  and  fast,  so  that  it  may  be 
supposed  that  when  there  was  one  of  these  to  date  by, 
a  civil  or  sacerdotal  event  was  seldom  chosen.  If  this  be 
the  case,  a  fairly  exact  history  of  the  reign  of  the  king 
referred  to  may,  when  all  the  dates  have  been  collected, 
be  made. 

To  produce  as  complete  a  list  of  this  nature  as  possible, 
has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this  early  history 
of  Babylonia,  and  most  readers  will  concede  that  he  has 
succeeded  fairly  well.  He  has  drawn  upon  every  source, 
brought  together  the  opinions  of  all  possible  scholars, 
examined  them  critically,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
a  great  deal  of  sound  common-sense  and  apparently  untiring 
industry.  The  notes  are  plentiful  and  to  the  point,  and 
are  always  provided  with  references. 

Of  course  it  would  in  a  study  of  this  kind  be  noteworthy 
if  there  were  not  a  few  things  which  one  would  have  liked 
to  see  differently  done.  From  time  to  time  one  meets  with 
inconsistencies — as  in  the  case  of  the  variant  transcription 
of  the  character  2f^]f,  'strong,'  which  is  transcribed  ligga, 
a  reading  which  does  not  appear  in  the  bilingual  texts, 
one  of  which  gives  kala  as  the  pronunciation  with  the 
meaning  of  dandnu,   '  to   be   strong.'     In   the  same  way, 

^  At  present  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  rendering  this  passively — i.e.  as  referring 
to^the  investiture  of  the  king  himself. 
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)  proper  trttnscription  of  -^f  ^|^,   'dalorito,*  transcribed 

[hi]  KAL  on  p.  199,  should  be  eai  (c^^  ^TT)'  ^  '^  shown 

by  W.A.I.,  ii,  45d  [according  to  a  correction  made  by  me 

maay  years  ago).     The  exlsteoce  of  a  stone  called  kalaga 

U  implied  by  1.  22  of  the  eame  list,  but  that  this  is  probably 

Bot  the  one  intended  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  indicated 

by   the  teriuinai  ga.      The  word  esi  has  apparently  passed 

over  into  Semitic  Babylonian  under  the  form  of  i-hu  (also 

mitt),  and  was  likewise  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  wood  which 

lias,  I  believe,  been  regarded  as  ebony.'     If  this  be  tho  case, 

one  of  the  stones  most  resembling  it  in  appearance  would 

be  black  basalt,  but  this  passage  shows  that,  however  this 

may  be,  it  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  atone  called  dolerite. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  identity  of  the 

I  district,  or,  rather,  the  town,  indicated  by  the  characters 

ifcT  'iH^T  *l^>  transcribed  in  Dr.  Radau's  book  \_g>s]  BAN 

»nd  Gii-uh-lJii].     It  would  naturally  be  important  to  know 

vbether  this  place  has  anything  to  do  with  ^  1?-W  >^' 

Vpia.  JJpi  (Opis).'     In  W.A.I.,  iv,  pi.  36  \^'^\  the  former 

I  group  iinmediately  follows  the  name  of  Kihiira,  and  is,  in 

its  Wm,  immediately  followed  by  that  for  Opis.     It  would 

.  IborBfore   seem   that,   if   these   two  groups   do    not   stand 

I  for  the  same  place,  they  are  very  closely  connected,  and 

l^eir  relation  to  each  other  is  probably  illustrated  by  the 

ft«tber  groups   of    tbe   list,   such   aa    ^-ff  [^]>   which    is 

1  npeate<l   three   times,   suggesting   that  it   had   three   pro- 

I  nancinTions — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  really  the  case, 

flhe  three  niinie.i  which  it  stood  for  being  Mum,  Ennigi,  and 

VEakrii,  and  the  same  is  probably  tbe  case  for  g<(  If  ^, 

f  SIrT  ^,  e£I-T  ^,  and  other  groups  given  by  this  tablet 

«jmI  repeated  more  than  once. 

Another  geographical  question  is  that  of  the  identity  of 


. .   "  Sia-galid'i  frift  tn  Iho  (amplp   fe-ii 

t,  NomntHir.  I8(f6,  p.  11. 

'    >«  ilrcul;  tiiiiched  njiua  tbit  itueatioti. 
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the  city  Kinunir,  which  is  stated  to  be  Borsippa  —  an 
identification  which  Dr.  Badau  apparently  regards  as  certain* 
On  a  tablet  ^  of  which  I  haye  a  copy  before  me  as  I  write,, 
however,  the  name  of  this  city  is  combined  with  that  of 
Nina,  thus : — 

flf  -g  ^yy  "  280  gur  (of  woven  stuff) 

^  ^  "7^  ^?T?T  ^  -HI  ^     within  Kinunir  Nina." 


From  this  it  would  seem  that  Kinunir  and  Nina  were  as 
much  one  city  as  Lagas  and  Girsu,  or  at  least  very  close- 
together. 

But  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Badau  has  so  many  points 
which  might  be  touched  upon,  and  presents  so  many  problems- 
for  consideration,  that  no  really  adequate  account  of  it  can 
be  given  in  a  short  notice  of  this  kind.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  ancient  Babylonian  history 
should  study  the  book  itself.  It  is  provided  with  ex- 
planations of  words,  lists  of  months,  indices  of  subjects,  etc.,. 
and  can  be  recommended  to  the  student  with  confidence. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

A  Forgotten  Empire  (Vijayanagar).  A  Contribution  to 
the  History  of  India.  By  Bobert  Sewell,  Madras 
Civil  Service  (retired),  M.B.A.S.,  F.B.G.S.  (London : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900.) 

Everyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  and 
Southern  India  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Sewell  for  his  latest 
contribution  to  this  subject.  The  history  of  the  great  Hindu 
Empire  of  Vijayanagar  has  hitherto  been,  practically,  an 
unwritten  chapter  ;  and  the  author  of  the  present  work 
modestly  states  that  this  is  intended  '^  to  form  a  foundation 
upon  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed  a  regular  history 
of  the  Vijayanagar  empire.  The  result  will  perhaps  seem 
disjointed,  crude,  and  uninteresting;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  a  first  attempt.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  very  long  the  whole  history  of  Southern  India 

^  One  uf  the  Amherst  Collection. 
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BMfeAs  compiled  by  some  writer  gifted  with  the  power  of 
^^^^Bl^  the  dry  bones  live ' ;  but  meaiiwhilo  the  bonca 
^JHRBttrea  must  be  collected  und  pieced  together,  and  my 
■duty  h(u   been   to   try  and    construct    at    least    the    main 

■  portions  of  the  skeleton." 

I  This  great  empire,  which  lasted  about  2'!)0  years,  sprang 
Bintu  cxlatence  rather  suddenly,  about  the  year  UU4  a.d., 
Bsnd  owed  its  origin  to  a  combination  of  various  Hindu  states 
■4o  check  the  wave  of  invasion  by  the  Slubammadans  under 
■Jklahammad  Tugblaq  of  Delhi.  The  tiny  principality  of 
Bu-Vnegundi  became  the  nucleus  round  which  rallied  all  the 
Bontions  of  the  south,  and  the  city  of  Yijayaiiagar,  situated 
Bsear  Anegundi,  and  founded  in  the  year  l<i36,  on  the 
RiSoatherii  bank  of  the  River  Tungahhodra,  became  tlie 
Bcapital  of  the  new  empire. 

m  Previoua  to  thia  period  the  Hiiidua  of  the  Decean  had 
■l>ee&  subject  only  to  temporary  raids  by  the  Muhamniadaus 
B£rotn  the  north ;  hut  three  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
Isew  Hindu  empire  found  itself  confronted  on  the  north 
mhy  the  Bahmani  kingdom,  which  then  became  the  repre- 
f  aentation  of  Muhammudan  rule  in  Southern  India.     At  the 

■  beight  of  iheir  power  ihe  ISahmam  kings  claimed  sovereignty 
lover  the  Deccan,  from  the  Tungabhadra  river  in  the  Bouth 
Ptu  about  laL  21°  in  the  north,  und  from  Masulipatum  on 
r  the  east  to  Goa  on  the  west. 

I        From  this  period  till  the  extinction  of  the  Vijayanagar 

I  4mpire   wars    were    of    frequent    occurrence    between    the 

I   Slahammadans  and  Hindus.      Each  of  the  Bahmani  kings 

I  coonderecl  it  a  point  of  honour  lo  wage  a  ji/id</  against  the 

I  ■*  infidels '  of  the   states  of  Vijayauugiir,   Telingiiuii,   Oriseu, 

I  «lc.,  though  victory  was  not  always  on  the  aide  of  Isliim. 

I  The  Buhmani  Dynasty,  after  lasting  a  little  more  than  170 

I  yatn,  became  broken  up  by  its    discordant  elements  ;    and 

I  the    fntgmeuts   resolved    themselves   into    five    independent 

r  Muhaminadan  kingdoms — Ahmaduagar,  Bijilpur,  Golkondu, 

Bidar,  and  Berar.     These  kingdoms  were  generally  at  war 

among  themselves,  and  when  not  so  engaged,  one  or  other 

•ras    raiding     Vijayanagar    territory.       Consequently     the 
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liistories  of  each  of  these  kingdoms  and  Yijayanagar  have 
become  so  inextricably  mixed  up  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  any  one  of  them  without  haying 
that  of  all  the  others  before  one.  For  years  past  I  have 
been  engaged  in  translating  Persian  MSS.  containing  special 
histories  of  each  of  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  of  the 
Deccan ;  but,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  complete  any  one  dynasty,  except  the  Bahmani* 
These  special  histories  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  unfortunately 
no  history  of  Yijayanagar  by  a  native  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  survived.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  that  the  first  act  of  the  Muhammadans 
after  taking  a  town  was  to  destroy  every  temple  and 
religious  institution ;  just  the  places  in  which  historical 
and  other  records  would  have  been  kept.  In  fact,  the  only 
Hindu  records  extant  seem  to  be  inscriptions  recording 
grants  of  lands,  which  documents,  when  viewed  as  state 
papers,  seldom  yield  us  more  than  a  few  names  and  dates. 
Other  information  regarding  Yijayanagar  history  is  derived 
*'  from  the  scattered  remarks  of  European  travellers,  and 
the  desultory  references  in  their  writings  to  the  politics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  partly  from  the  summaries 
compiled  by  careful  mediaeval  historians,  such  as  Barros^ 
Conto,  and  Correa,  who,  to  a  certain  degree  interested  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  country,  yet  confined  themselves^ 
mostly  to  recording  the  deeds  of  the  European  colonisers 
for  the  enlightenment  of  their  European  readers ;  partly 
from  the  chronicles  of  a  few  Muhammadan  writers  of  the 
period,  who  often  wrote  in  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  their 
own  lords." 

Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  the  material  to  work 
upon,  Mr.  Sewell,  by  his  well  -  known  scholarship  and 
industry,  has  produced  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
deeper  student  of  Indian  history.  The  information  derived 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned  serves  chiefly  as  an 
introduction  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  work» 
which  consists  of  two  Portuguese  chronicles,  a  translation 
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of  which  into  English  {made  by  Mr.  Sewell  biraaelf)  is  now, 
for  tbo  first  time,  offered  to  tbe  public.  These  are  the 
chronicles  of  Taes,  dated  about  1520,  and  of  Nuniz, 
composed  about  the  year  1530  or  1537.  These  documents, 
aa  Mr.  Sewell  tella  us  in  bis  preface,  "possess  peculiar 
aud  unique  value;  that  of  Taes,  because  it  gives  us  a  vivid 
and  graphic  account  of  his  personal  experiences  at  the 
great  Hindu  capital  at  the  period  of  its  highest  grandeur 
and  magniGconcc — 'things  which  I  saw  and  came  to  know,' 
Kb  tella  us — and  that  of  Nuniz,  because  it  contains  the 
traditional  history  of  the  country  gathered  first- band  on 
Uie  spot,  and  a  narrative  of  local  and  current  events  of  the 
highest  importance,  known  to  him  either  because  he  himself 
wa»  present,  or  because  he  received  the  information  from 
tboae  who  were  so." 

Besides  these,  the  author  gives  us  a  translation  of 
another  highly  interesting  and  important  document,  which 
"consists  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Cochin, 
Deonnber  12,  a.d.  1616,  by  Manuel  Barradas,  and  recently 
found  by  Senhor  Lopes  amougst  a  quantity  of  letters 
prsMTved  in  the  National  Archives  at  Lisbon  " 

Tbe  narrative  of  Taes  is  quaint  and  realistic.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  everywhere  in  the  city  without  hindrance, 
lUid  even  penetrated  to  the  inner  recesses  of  one  of  tbe 
principal  temples.  He  says :  "  At  the  first  gate  are  door- 
keepers, who  never  allow  anyone  to  enter  except  tho 
BraUmans  who  have  charge  of  it,  and  I,  because  I  gave 
aomathing  to  them,  was  allowed  to  enter." 

Ha  describes  the  city  as  being  of  immense  size,  so  that 
it  coatd  not  all  be  seen  from  any  one  spot,  "but,"  be  adds, 
"  I  climbed  a  hill  whence  1  could  see  a  great  part  of  it ; 
T  could  not  see  it  all,  because  it  lies  between  several  ranges 
of  hills.  What  I  saw  from  thence  seemed  to  me  as  largo 
as  Rome,  and  very  beautiful  to  the  sight ;  there  are  many 
groves  of  trees  within  it,  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses,  and 
many  conduits  of  water  which  flow  into  the  midst  of  it, 
and  in  places  there  are  lakes  (tanques)  ;  and  the  king  bus 
clofiC  to  his   palace  a  palm   grove   and   other  rich-bearing 
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fruit-trees."  He  describes  it  as  "the  best  provided  city 
in  the  world,"  all  provisions  being  exceedingly  plentiful 
and  cheap.  In  the  city  three  fowls  were  sold  for  one 
fanas — a  coin  worth  a  vintetn  (=  1^  of  a  penny),  and 
outside  the  city,  he  says,  they  gave  four  fowls  for  a  vintem. 

According  to  Taes,  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  amount 
of  treasure  amassed  by  the  kings  must  have  been  enormous ; 
and  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  can  be  gathered 
from  the  excellent  photographs  of  the  ruins  given  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

The  chronicle  of  Nuniz  is  for  the  most  part  a  historical 
sketch  ;  and  his  information,  being  gleaned  from  Hindu 
sources,  of  course  differs  very  much  from  the  records  of 
the  same  events  as  given  by  the  Muhammadan  historians. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  narrative  is  his  account 
of  the  great  battle  of  Raichur,  between  Krishna  Deva, 
king  of  Yijayanagar,  and  the  Bijapur  troops  under  Salabat 
Khan,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  The 
Muhammadans  attributed  their  defeat  on  this  occasion  to 
the  assistance  given  to  the  Hindus  by  Ohristovas  de 
Figueiredo  and  his  Portuguese  sharpshooters,  who,  with 
their  muskets,  picked  off  every  man  of  the  garrison  who 
exposed  himself  on  the  walls  of  the  fort.  But  at  the  same 
time  Salabat  Ehiin  is  said  to  have  had  500  Portuguese 
renegades  fighting  on  his  side. 

The  absence  of  dates  in  the  chronicle  of  Nuniz  is  a  serious 
drawback,  and  his  corruption  of  proper  names  is  very 
confusing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sewell  did  not 
substitute  the  proper  spelling  in  every  instance,  instead  of 
giving  it  only  in  footnotes  when  a  name  is  first  mentioned. 
For  instance,  Ydallcao  =  *Adil-Shah,  Maf  undo  =  Muhammad, 
Conidovy  =  Kondavid,  Cotamuloco  =  Qutb-ul-Mulk,  Bisnaga 
=  Vijayunagar,  and  so  on. 

Chapter  xv  deals  with  the  downfall  of  the  Vijayanagar 
empire  and  the  destruction  of  its  beautiful  capital,  after  the 
battle  of  Tullkot,  in  which  Rama  Raya  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  allied  forces  of  the  five  Muhammadan  kings  of  the 
Deccan.     The  story  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  Firishtah ; 
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hoi  fuiiber  details  might  have  been  gathered  from  othor 
Persian  histories,  such  as  the  Tazkaral-ul-MuIuk  and  TiTrikh-i 
Muhammad  Quih-Sbabi.  The  author  of  the  former  work— 
Rufi'-ud-Dla  ShiriizT — visited  Vijayanagar  about  ten  years 
«il«r  the  battle  of  Tiilikot,  and  gives  a  description  of  the 
city  and  a  brief  historical  sketch.  One  of  the  rubrics  in  his 
book  is  as  follows ; — "  Account  of  the  great  diamond  which 
nach  (?)  Talamriij  '  bad  given  to  Ibrahim  'Adil  Khiin  ;  and 
vhen  Jahiu-PanSh  (*Ali  'Adil-Shah  I)  and  Fath  Khun 
«Dlered  the  bouse  of  Ram  Raj,  they  presented  the  above- 
nirntioned  diamond  to  Kiim  Kiij." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  is  the  same 
■Esmond  "  aa  large  as  a  ben's  egg"  taken  among  other 
Iroaures  in  the  sacking  of  Vijayanagar,  and  kept  by  'All 
Adil-Shab  I,     If  so,  it  only  returned  to  its  former  owner.' 

Another  circumBtante  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Sewell  ia  the  fact 
Ihat  Ibrahim  Qutb-Shiih — one  of  the  allies  opposed  to  Biima 
at  the  battle  of  Tnlikot — had,  during  hia  younger 
Jttn,  been  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Vijayanagar,  where 
^c  resided  for  seven  years,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindnosa  by  Rama  Raya.  The  story  is  fully  told  in  the 
TSrikh-i  Muhammad  Qut.b-Shaht. 

With  these  trifling  exceptions,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
■d;  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Sewcll's  scholarly  and  interesting 
Toik,  which  many  a  student  will  doubtless  use  as  a  standard 
look  of  reference.  Something  might  be  said  as  to  his 
•pelling  of  proper  names,  but  he  disanns  criticism  on  this 
wbjuct  by  saying  that  he  has  "adopted  a  medium  course 
Iwtween  the  crudities  of  former  generations  and  the  scientifio 
'Gqmrements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live."  He  has  not, 
however,  adhered  to  this  principle  in  his  quotations  from 
Griggs'  and  Scott's  translations  of  Firishtah,  and  in  the 
Ponuffuese    Chronicles :    in   tliese    be    has    left    unaltered 

tiie  enidities  of  former  generations." 

J.  S.  KiSG. 
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(October,  NoTember,  December,  1900.) 


I.   General  Mebtinos  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society. 

December  11,  1900. — Lord  Reay  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Professor  A.  Edwards, 
Kazi  Azizuddin  Ahmad, 
Dr.  Paul  Carus, 
The  Rev.  J.  Tuck  well, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria, 
Mr.  P.  Ramadhar  Avasthy, 
Mrs.  Shrewsbury,  and 
Mrs.  C.  Ash 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Oldham  read  a  paper  entitled  "Who 
were  the  Nagas  ?  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Serpent- 
worship."  The  author  said  that  the  Nagas  of  Manu  and 
the  epic  poems,  called  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Dragons  or 
Dragon  Kings,  appeared  to  be  the  Indian  branch  of  that 
Widespread  family.  He  also  explained  that  these  Nagas 
were  identical  with  the  serpents  Ahi,  etc.,  of  the  **  Rigveda," 
sad  gave  several  quotations  from  the  **  Rigveda  "  in  support 
^*  this.  The  author  further  showed  that  the  Nagas  of 
Iiidra's  heaven  were  the  deified  spirits  of  Naga  or  Asura 
chiefs,  just  as  the  Dwas  were  the  deified  spirits  of  Kshatriyas. 
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He  also  explained  that  the  Naga  demigods  were  represented 
as  having  a  canopy,  formed  by  the  hoods  of  Nagas  or  cobras, 
over  their  heads ;  and  that  they  are  so  distinguished  in  the 
Buddhist  sculptures,  as  also  in  the  temples  in  which  they 
are  now  worshipped  in  the  Himalayas.  The  author  also 
mentioned  that  Surya,  the  Hindu  sun-god,  has  a  similar 
•canopy;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  both  Surya  and  the 
Ifaga  demigods  hold  in  their  hands  a  chakra  or  discus, 
which  represents  the  sun.  In  fact,  the  author  considers 
that  the  Asuras  or  Nagas  worshipped  the  sun,  from  whom 
they  claimed  descent;  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
solar  race.  Many  quotations  from  the  "  Rigveda,"  **  Maha- 
bharata,''  etc.,  were  cited  in  support  .of  this,  and  also  as 
evidence  that  some  of  the  Naga  or  solar  chiefs  claimed 
divine  honours  as  the  sun-god  personified.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  the  only  sacred  snake  in  India  is  the  cobnu 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall, 
Dr.  Hoey,  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  Raynbird,  and  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  took  part. 


II.   Contents  of   Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.   ZEiTscnRTFT  DER  Deutschen  Morgenlaxdischen  Gesellschaft. 

Band  liv,  Heft  2. 

Oldcnberg  (H.).     Vedische  TJntcrsuchungen. 
Brooks  (E.  W.).     A  Syriac  Fragment. 
Fell  (W.).     Siidarabische  Studien. 
Jolly  (J.).     Zur  Quellenkunde  dor  Indischeu  Medizin. 
Horn  (P.).     Persische  HSS.  in  (/onstantinopel. 
Horovitz  (J.).      Zur   Qeschichte   von    der   verschlagenen 
Dalila. 

Goeje  (J.  do).     Siiq. 

Fraenkel  (S.).     Ua-Io^. 


Ilcft  3. 

Foy  (W,).     Altpersiscbes  and  Neuelamisches. 
Braun  (0.).     Ein  syrischer  Bericht  iiber  Nestorius. 
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GoUxiheir  (I.).     Bemerkangen  zu  Huart's  Ausgabe  de* 
Xitib'.al-lMid'wal-ta'rioh  von  al-Balcbl. 

Fojr  (W.).    Znr  Xerxes-IiiBchrif  t  von  Van. 

Wmokler  (EL).    dama-Gottin. 

Sdralthesi  (Fr.).    tlber  den  Diohter  al  Nagaii  and  einige- 
ZoitgenoMan. 

Horn  (P.).    Pensiache  HS8.  in  Conatantinopel. 

Bohiiingk  (0.).    Tiber  einige  Yerbalformen  mit  yoidacfa* 
tigam  «t  im  Sanakrit. 

^v.  5, 1, 1. 

Abeurditat. 


II.  VtsxvA  OaisHTAL  JovBSAL,    Yol.  xiv,  No.  3. 

Reicbelt  (H.).     Der  Frahang  i  oim. 
Einte  (J.).    Zur  Mahabharatafrage. 
Zuhariae  (Th.).    Ber  indische  Lexicograpb  Hugga. 
Krall  (J.).     Ein  neuer  nubischer  Eonig. 
Wintemitz  (M.)*     Bemerkungen  zur  malaiscben  Yolks* 
religion. 

III.  Journal  Asiatiquk.     Serie  ix,  Tomo  xvi,  No.  1. 

Dussaud  (R.)-  Influence  de  la  religion  nosairl  sur  la 
doctrine  de  Rachid-ad-din  Sinan. 

Hoonacker  (A.  van).  Le  traite  du  philosophe  syrien 
Ppobus  sur  lea  premiers  analytiques  d'Aristote. 


III.    Notes  and  News. 

Dr.  M.  a.  Stein  thus  writes  to  Mr.  £.  J.  Rapson  from 
Camp  Ebanarik,  Kashgar  (September  10,  1900) : — 

'^I  have  had  a  very  interesting,  though,  of  course,  some- 
'^hat  fatiguing  journey  from  Hunza  onwards.  Up  to  the 
Taghdumbash  Pamir  it  was  a  succession  of  Alpine  climbing 
tours.  I  was  able  to  do  useful  topographical  work  on  my 
way,  passing  rid  Tashkurghan  to  the  west  of  Mustagh  Ata,. 
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and  then  through  the  flooded  Gez  valley  down  into  the 
plains.  At  Kashgar  I  had  to  make  a  long  halt  to  prepare 
my  caravan  for  the  journey  to  Ehotan  and  into  the  Takla- 
makan.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Macartney,  the  representative 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  was  most 
useful  to  me.  I  used  my  stay  at  Eashgar  for  archaeological 
excursions  into  the  neighbourhood.  At  Ehanui,  a  large 
ruined  site  to  the  north-east  of  Eashgar,  I  found  a  remarkably 
well-preserved  stupa  and  other  remains.  At  Eashgar  itself, 
two  decayed  mounds  of  large  stupas  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.  Otherwise  one  might  feel  doubtful  on  this  point, 
for  neither  old  coins  nor  other  antiquities  are  easily  found 
there.  The  contrast  to  Ehotan  is  striking  in  this  respect. 
''I  am  now  marching  along  the  desert  to  Yarkand,  and 

thence  to  Ehotan,  where  my  real  work  is  to  begin 

The  Chinese  o£B[cials,  fortunately,  have  heard  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang  ;  and  so  it  can  be  explained  to  them  that  I  am 
looking  for  the  old  places  he  describes.  I  may  add, 
by-the-bye,  that  I  could  trace  with  ease  at  Tashkurghan 
all  the  localities  he  mentions  in  Sarikol  (Eie-pan-to).  Even 
the  legends  he  heard  survive." 

Omar  Ehayyam. — Yet  another  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat. 
Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  have  issued  a  very  neat  little 
volume  of  Fitzgerald's  translation,  with  a  commentary  by 
H.  M.  Batson  aud  a  biographical  introduction  by  Professor 
E.  D.  Ross. 

The  Tar  Baby  in  the  Jataka  Book. — In  the  Paiicavudha 
Jataka  (No.  55  in  Bk.  i)  the  Bodhisat,  reborn  as  Prince 
Five- weapons,  encounters  the  Ogre  Hairy-grip.  In  the 
ogre's  hairy  hide,  arrows,  sword,  spear,  and  club  all  stick, 
but  do  not  penetrate.  The  Bodhisat  then  hits  with  right  and 
left  hands  and  feet,  and  butts  with  his  head  in  succession, 
sticking  fast  to  the  ogre  at  every  attempt.  The  latter  is 
so  impressed  by  his  dogged  pluck  that  he  lets  the  prince  go, 
and  gets  the  usual  admonition. 
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Aw.  VIII. — Emotional  Religion  in  Islam  as  affected  hy  Music 
and  Singing.  Being  a  Translation  of  a  Book  of  the  Ihyd 
'm&m  ad'Dln  of  al-Qhazzal!  with  Analysis,  Annotation, 
and  Appendices.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Translator's  Note  on    Music  in  Relation  to  Emotion. 

"  Whosoever  is  harmonically  composed  delights  in  harmony; 
which  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry  of  those  heads 
which  declaim  against  all  Church-Musick.  For  my  own 
part,  not  only  from  my  obedience  but  my  particular  Genius, 
I  do  embrace  it :  for  even  that  vulgar  and  Tuvern-Musick, 
which  makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in  me 
a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a  profound  contemplation  of  the 
First  Composer/*  This  is  the  confession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  in  that  confession  races  the  farthest  apart 
join.  The  influence  of  music  on  the  soul,  the  emotions  it 
stirs,  the  fears  and  hopes  it  excites,  all  peoples,  all  climates, 
all  ages  have  known.  The  negro  at  his  camp-meeting,  the 
darwish  at  his  dhikr,  are  here  kin  with  the  English  scholar 
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and  physician.  For  him  it  may  not  have  been  such  a  cata- 
leptic ecstasy  as  befalls  the  negro  or  the  darwlsh,  but  the 
cause  was  one  and  the  essential  nature.  All  religions  have 
drawn  strength  and  exaltation  from  this  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  religion ;  it  has  ever  kindled  and  fed  the  flame 
of  devotion.  The  one  could  picture  it  to  himself  as  *'  a 
sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually  sounds  in 
the  ears  of  God  "  ;  the  other  can  but  ignorantly  feel  it 
working  on  his  heart  and  soul,  and  sweeping  him  far  from 
all  the  bonds  of  mind  and  thought.  The  unknown  opens 
before  him  and  clothes  itself  with  his  fancy.  Whatever 
be  the  music  that  he  hears,  coming  with  music's  vague 
yearning  and  sense  of  wrong  and  loss,  it  brings  to  him 
his  own  wild  thoughts.  To  him,  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
music  is  one ;  all  leads  to  God,  the  God  of  the  swaying, 
restless  heart,  not  of  the  steadfast  mind.  He  knows  how 
it  speaks  in  universal  terms;  how  its  beauty  is  the  beauty 
of  the  sunset,  not  of  a  painting ;  how  to  it  belong  no  dear 
outlines,  but  the  mind  which  we  bring  limits  and  gives  it 
form.  The  tides  of  its  seas  that  set  towards  eternity  meet 
no  bar,  break  upon  no  shore.  In  it  is  limitless  possibility, 
feeling  apart  from  thought,  a  golden  clime  with  the  ever 
changing,  melting  towers  of  a  dream  city.  One  emotion 
floats  over  into  another,  its  kin.  The  strands  of  life  twist 
and  twine,  each  with  each.  Melodies  of  sensuous  love  come 
to  express  the  worship  of  the  Divine ;  musical  phrases  that 
speak  the  fear  of  man  come  to  speak  the  awe  of  the 
Unknown.  And  when  to  the  breadth  of  music  is  joined 
the  wide  solution  of  the  meaning  of  Arabic  words,  the 
bounds  of  possibility  are  opened,  and  dreamy  suggestion 
(»omoa  in  place  of  thought.  Then  a  love-poem  may  turn  to 
u  Hong  of  pure  concent  when  heard  with  fitly  tempered  ears. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  touched  this  quivering  nerve  with 
the  finger  of  genius.  The  negro  camp-meeting  has  often 
h«M»ii  (li^Horibod  from  without,  and  some  have  even  tried  to 
analyze  it  from  within.  The  fantastic  orgies  of  darwishes, 
(hinoitig,  howling,  barking,  and  the  rest — ^has  not  every 
l^ant'Prn  iravrllnr  owayod   upon   them  his  pen,  if  not  his 
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ridicule?  It  still  romaioB  to  see  them  from  within  aa  Umj 
appeared  to  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  a  great  thnlogiaa  wlu) 
had  himWf  part  in  them,  and  who  applied  ths  flHthoda  of 
science  to  the  analysia  of  emotional  effects.  To  tmuiait 
and  interpret  his  results  to  Western  readers  is  my  obJMt 
here.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  met  either  the  linam  of  &e 
mystic  or  the  intellectual  subtilties  of  the  scfaolaftw  with  «iy 
lack  of  sympathy.  There  is  much  here  that  Will  reqoirB 
from  the  reader  a  healthy  histjsrical  sense,  muok  tikat  w3l 
aeem  of  kin  to  the  wildest  dreams  of  delirium  ;  yet  it  AmU 
nut  be  forgotten  that  our  generation  has  s96n  a  foraMl 
defence  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  Lord  TensyMB  ia  km 
"Ancient  .Sago"  haa  described  and  professed  R  parnptiua 
through  ecataav  that  differs  in  nothing  from  ths  tHlM  oi  dw 
Muslim  saint.  ' 

Finally,  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Arabist  if 
I  bare  not  in  all  cases  succeeded  in  grasping  or  adequately 
rendering  the  intricacies  of  my  tbeologias's  thought  and 
style,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  non-Arabiet  if  I  have  left 
in  darkness  any  point  necessary  to  his  understanding.  The 
notes  could  often  have  been  made  much  longer  and  more 
minute  in  detail.  But  while  I  trust  that  8u£Scient  haa  been 
done  for  the  explanation  of  the  text,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  commentary  within  bounds,  adding,  however, 
sncb  references  as  might  form  at  least  a  beginning  for  further 
researoh.  For  an  account  of  al-Ghazzuli  himself  I  would 
refer  to  my  paper  on  his  life  and  religious  experiences  and 
opinions  in  vol.  xx  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  It  forms  an  almost  necessary  introduction  to  the 
present  translation. 
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The  Book  of  the  Laics  of  Listening  to  Music  and  Singing  and 
of  Ecstasy.  It  is  the  Eighth  in  the  Section  of  Custofns 
in  The  Book  of  the  Re-vivifying  of  the  Sciences  of  the 
Faith} 

In  the  Name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  Compassionate  One.^ 

Praise  belongeth  unto  God,^  who  hath  consamed  the  hearts 
of  His  chosen  in  the  fire  of  His  love,  and  hath  enslayed 
their  thoughts  and  their  souls  in  longing  unto  meeting  Him 
and  looking  upon  Him,  and  hath  fixed  their  sight  and  their 
insight  upon  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  His  presence 
until  they  have  become  drunken  with  inbreathing  of  the 
breeze  that  tells  of  union,  and  their  hearts  are  distraught 
and  confounded  with  considering  the  praises  of  Majesty, 
and  they  see  not  His  equal  in  existence,  visible  and  invisible, 
and  are  not  mindful  of  aught  except  Him  in  The  Two 
Abodes.^  If  a  form  presents  itself  to  their  sight,  their 
insight  passes  to  Him  that  formed  it;  and  if  a  melody 
strikes  upon  their  ears,  their  secret  thoughts  pass  hastily 
to  the  Beloved ;  and  if  there  come  to  them  a  voice  disturbing 
or  disquieting  or  moving  or  making  to  sorrow  or  making 
joyous  or  making  to  long  or  stirring  up,  that  they  are 
disturbed  is  only  unto  Him,  and  that  they  are  moved  is  only 
by  Him,  and  that  they  are  disquieted  is  only  on  account 
of  Him ;  their  sorrow  is  only  in  Him,  and  their  longing  is 

*  I  traiLslato  from  the  edition  of  Cairo,  1302.  I  have  also  employed  the 
commentiry  of  the  Sayyid  Murtadii  (referred  to  hereafter  as  SM.),  Ithaf  as- 
Stifia,  10  vols.,  Cairo,  1311.     The  Book  translated  comes  in  vol.  vi,  pp.  454-end. 

^  Strictly  '  the  merciful  Rahman,'  but  thom|:h  the  word  was  a  proper  name 
for  OfMl,  gtandinj^  beside  Allah,  even  before  Muhammad,  yet  the  use  in  Islam 
in  rather  as  I  have  rendered  it.     It  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  epithet  noun. 

•'•  Lano,  Mtth  rocff  p.  638r,  translates  praise  be  to  Gody  but  by  be  he  seems  to 
mean  only  an  t'mphatic,  ejaculatory  assertion,  not  a  pniyer,  dn^a.  See  his  letter 
to  Kh-iMclH'r  in  ZDMG.,  xx,  p.  187,  where  he  explains  m  that  way  his  rendering 
titltArnkti-lUih,  'Blessed  is,'  or  *  be,  God.'  That  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
iu«u)i1ion  in  plain  from  al-Bav4A^^i>  i»  P-  6»  l^*  ^  ^-  The  precise  force  of  both 
till*  Itatmala  and  the  Hamdala  has  been  much  discussed  bv  Muslim  divines. 
Hitti,  for  example,  the  elaborate  examination  in  aUBajuri's  Shark  on  the  Kifaya 
ut-*fiu>iimm  ((Jairo,  a.ii.  1303). 

*  The  Two  Abodes  are  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come,  ad-diniyd  tcaf- 
iUiiro. 
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I  oaly  nnto  that  which  is  with  Him,  and  their  being  arouaed 

lis  only  Cor  llim,  and  their  coming  and  going  ia  only  around 

■HiTn.     From   Him  is  their  hearing  and  unto  Him  is  their 

rliatcuiug,  iind  Ho  hath  lockod  their  eyea  iind  ours  from  aught 

Ebesidfis  Himself.     They  src  those  whom  Ood  hat.h  cbosea 

■  to  be  his  i^aints  and  has  separated  from  His  chosen  ones  and 

^ia  peculiar  ones.     And  blessing  be  upon  Muhammad,  who 

Was   sent  with   His  message,   and  upon    hia    Family   and 

Companions,  leaders  and   guides  in  the  truth,   and   much 

Peace  P 

Lo!  hearts  and  inmost  thoughts  are  treasuries  of  secrets 

^nd  mines  of  jewels.      Infolded  in  them  are  their  jewels  like 

I  fire  ia  infolded  in  iron  and  stone,  and  concealed  like  as 

water  ia  concealed  under  dust  and  loam.     There  is  no  way 

to  the  extracting  of  their  hidden  things  save  by  the  flint 

and  steel  of  listening  to  music  and  singing,  and  there  is  no 

entrance  to  the  heart  save  by  the  ante-chamber  of  the  ears. 

So  musical  tones,  measured  and  pleasing,  bring  forth  what 

^^Bis  in  it  and  make  evident  its  beauties  and  defects.      For 

^^■iWhen  the  heart  is  moved  there  is  made  evident   that  only 

^^Hvhich  it  contains  like  as  a  vessel  drips  only  what  is  in  it. 

^^HAnd  listening  to  music  and  singing  is  for  the  heart  a  true 

^^Btonchstone    and    a    speaking    standard  ;    whenever  the   soul 

^^Vof  the  music  and  singing  reaches  the  heart,  then  there  stirs 

^^^  in  the  heart  that  which  in  it  preponderates.     Since,  then, 

the  heart  is  by  nature  obedient  to  the  ears,  to  the  degree 

that  its  secret  things  plainly  show  themselves  through  them 

■  and  its  defects  are  uncovered  by  them  and  its  beauties  made 
evident,  an  explanation  is  needed  of  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  listening  to  music  and  singing  and  with  regard 
I  to  ecstasy,  and  also  a  statement  of  what  advantages  are  in 

these  things  and  what  disadvantages  and  of  what  ia  recom- 
mended in  them  of  laws  and  modes,  and  of  what  pertains 


^ 


'  Od  the  Miuiim  theory  nnil  pnirtjre  of  boneiUcti"!!  on  the  Pniphet  and  olhere, 
«M  Grotiltihsr  in  ZDMG.,  t.,  pp.  Q7  ff.  Mv  trnnsktiiiiis  licrc  mnln  wi  attempt 
to  bs  itai  oa  a  reTj  lUlScull  question,  After  a  time  I  do  nut  tnuislat«  thiMO 
ligiuidlclarj'  fonnulne  *1  nil,  Tha  Shtrh  of  al-Bnjiiri  cited  aliDVe  al 
tUa  iLu  i«  in  nsMrtiini  to  be  truiwUted,'  ■  Benedietion  b 
'h  OAMri  and  not  imWi. 


re  auggeats  tb 


rrT'j  c-y  mrsic  and  ecstasy. 


OQ  the  part  of  the  learned  as  to 

or  allowed.     We  will  expound 

E?:  ilie  first  as  to  the  allowableness  of 

jdI  singing,  and  the  second  as  to  its 

w^icli  music  and  singing  produce  upon 

^  of  ecstasy,  and  upon  the  members  of 

or  of  dancing  and  crying  out  and  tearing 


I. 

^  3^'-,.  S^upOfr\  tnfjting  of  the  disagreement  of  the  learned  as 
r  x  uTtfHr'Mmf.'ie^  o/ Listening  to  Music  and  Singing,  and 
-^-"i.Mi/  riuf  Tntth  Its  to  that  allowableness, 

1. 

j^  sei^tftarttt:  v>f  ihe  sayings  of  the  learned  and  of  the  SOfIs 
K.  v»  ?»  Vi«  Uwful  or  forbidden. 

Vxv*«  :^:  *&^  listening  comes  first,  and  that  it  bears  as 
e^-:  «  $c&:v  ^^si  ch^  h^rt  that  is  called  ecstasy ;  and  ecstasy 
3^i^T<  jfeijt  :V«i5  *  moTing  of  the  extremities  of  the  body,  either 
%-:Ca  jk  ^ttccx»tt  lh;it  is  not  measured  and  is  called  agitation  or 
%-;a  J  i*c**un?d  motion  which  is  called  clapping  of  the 
ViibW^^  « NV  *w;iyuvir  of  the  members.  Let  us,  then,  begin 
%^;:i  ,'2k>  ru*^  a*  to  listening — it  comes  first — and  we  will 
MfcUvx'  •'^•ix  rojpirxi  to  it  those  sayings  which  express  clearly 
,^K  ^v**  ^hioii  Kaw  boon  held  on  it.  Thereafter,  we  will 
i«vM,'A*:i  wh*:  {vJuts  to  it«  permissibility,  and  follow  that  up 
%«:  A  iH  AU*^*r  tv*  whiit  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  those  who 
;,  i.^.*:  \\  is  tiv^rbiddon. 

Vx  Jv:    ^lu*  AsUxK^uv^  of  views,  the  Qadi  Abu-t-Tayyib 

V*N*  *     -A*   rvUtoil   from  ash-Shafi'i^  and   Malik  and 


V 


v;  t\^^^  .5  «^*>.*  J^  WusU-utVUr,*  Schd/Titen,  No.  393,  pp.  263  ff. 
Vv^'  S:v*i  •  ,.  X*^  >V'  ^»  W*  *^  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  29  flf.,  and  for 
^  **•*»%<-«  "^^^  «s^!?'.ixai^  ^»  »**k%  p.  41.  The  SM.  notes  that  the  book  here 
^  J,^^^^^  V'-*  •**•■*  •  W*^*  **  l*"*  **•  ^^  ^*^^^  al-amm,  No.  9  on  p.  46  ol 
>k wv,'     ^i.  vJv^^'V  >■  tv«it^*«y»  *w  Bott*  below. 
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Abu  Hanifii  and  Sufyati  and  a  Dumber  of  the  learned, 
eipreavons  wliich  indicate  that  tbey  viewed  it  as  t'orbidden. 
He  said,  "Ash-Shafi'I  (may  God  have  mercy  on  bim  !) 
■did  in  The  Book  of  thv  Lam  of  ginng  Judgment,  'Singingis 
a  sport  which  is  disliked  and  which  reaembles  wLat  is  false ; 
he  who  meddleB  much  with  it  is  light  of  understanding,  yon 
ahall  reject  his  testimony.'  "  Further,  the  Qadi  Abii-t- 
Tayyib  said,  "That  a  man  should  listen  to  a  woman  who  is 
not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship  is  unlawful 
according  to  the  followers  of  Ash-Shafi'I,  equally  whether  she 
is  in  plain  view  or  behind  a  curtain,  is  free  or  a  slave." 
Further,  he  said,  "  Ash-Shafi'i  (may  God  be  well  pleased 
vnXh  him  I)  said,  '  If  the  possessor  of  a  alave-girl  gather  men 
together  to  listen  to  her,  he  is  of  light  understanding,  you 
ahall  reject  his  testimony.' "  And  he  narrated  further  from 
asb-Shafi'I:  "  He  disliked  beating  time  with  a  stick  [jorfife], 
and  waa  wont  to  say  that  freethinkers '  made  use  of  that 
to  divert  their  attention  from  hearing  the  Qur'an.  And 
■ah-Sbatil  said,  'On  account  of  tradition,  playing  at  back- 
gammon is  disliked  more  than  playing  on  any  kind  of 
musical  instrument.  And  I  do  not  like  playing  at  chess ; 
I  dislike  all  the  games  which  men  play,  because  play  does 
not  belong  to  the  actions  of  the  people  of  religion  and  manly 
virtue'  [muru'a'].  And  as  for  Malik'  (may  God  have  mercy 
on  him  !),  he  has  forbidden  singing.  He  said,  '  When  a  man 
buys  a  slave-girl  and  finds  that  she  is  a  singer,  then  it  is  his 
duty  to  send  her  back.'  That  is  the  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  al-iiladTna  except  Ibrahim  b.  Sa'd  *  alone.     And 

'  ZiniSiqi,  n  lery  geaeral  term.  The  SM.  interprets  it  of  Ihcwe  n-lio  bold  by 
no  law  AUil  uBMTt  Ihe  Rlcroal  pre-eitateDce  of  the  woild.  Verf  liB^ucntljr  it 
mniu  those  who  cit^cnally  prafese  IxIbiu,  but  do  not  belieie  in  tbeir  beul*. 
Bcc  HoBtl.  Lei  ZtHdiqt  m  droit  muiulmfit.  Eleventh  Congr«ss  of  DrientalisU, 
part  iii,  pp.  69  B. 

'  Malik  b.  Anns  al-Himpii  nl-Madaui;  d.  179.    Wuatraifeld'i  «n-N«winri, 

Si.  SSO  il.     fin  his  rDiatiou  to  music  and  singing,  see  also  Oulrlxitier,  Muh. 
Uidifn.  ii,  p.  IS.  note. 

>  Ibrihim  b.  Sa'd  b.  Ibrubira  b.  'Abd  u-Habman  b,  'Awf  at-Qiirnshi 
Bl-ZnhriAbn  [«baq  nl-MBdaai  Na^il  BiigbdSd;   108-186.     He  was  one  of  the 


ol  bit  love  of  music  nod  singing  and  of  bia  inUrvlevts  witb  ar-I 
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as  for  Abu  Hanlfa^  (may  Gkxl  be  well  pleased  with  him!), 
he  disliked  it  and  made  hearing  singing  a  sin ;  and  so  all  the 
people  of  al-Eufa,  Sufyan  ath-Thawrl^  and  Hammad^  and 
Ibrahim^  and  ash-Sha'bi  ^  and  the  Test." 

All  this  the  Qadi  Abu-t-Tayyib  at-Tabari  has  adduced. 
But  Abii  Talib  al-Makki^  adduced  the  allowableness  of 
listening  to  music  and  singing  from  a  number  of  the  first 
believers.  He  said,  *'  Of  the  Companions,  'Abd  Allah 
b.  Ja'far'  and  'Abd  Allah  b.  az-Zubayr^  and  al-Mugb!ra 
b.  Shu'ba^  and  Mu'awiya^^  and  others  listened  to  music 
and  singing."  He  said  further,  ''Many  of  the  excellent 
first  believers,  both  Companions  and  Followers, ^^  have  done 
that  along  with  pious  works."  And  he  said,  **  The  people 
of  al-Hijaz  with  us  in  Makka  did  not  cease  to  listen  to 
music  and  singing  even  in  the  most  excellent  of  the  days 
of  the  year,  and  these  are  The  Few  Days^^  in  which  God 


1  Abu  Qanlfa  an-Nu'man  b.  Thabit;  80-150.  Ibn  Khali.,  iii,  565  ff. ;  Ibn 
^ajar  al-Haytaml  al-Makki  (d.  973),  Al-khayrdt  aUhiuanaty  Cairo,  1304. 

*  Sufyin  ath-Thawri ;  95-161.  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  p.  676 ;  an-Naw.,  pp.  286  ff. 
For  an^otes  of  him,  see  Kosegarien'a  Ckrestomathia  Arabieay  pp.  61  f.»  and 
Lawaqih  of  ash-Sha^rani,  vol.  i,  pp.  38  ff.,  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1316. 

'  Abu  Isma^il  l^ammad  b.  Abi  Solayman  Muslim;  d.  120.  Ibn  Khali.,  iii, 
p.  564,  n.  5;  an-Naw.,  p.  135. 

*  Ibrahim  b.  Yazid  an-Nakha*i  al-Kufi;  d.  96.     An-Naw.,  pp.  136  ff. 

^  Amir  b.  Sharahil  ash-Sha'bi ;  d.  104,  5.  Ibn  Qutayba,  Kitab  al-ma^drif, 
pp.  229  ff. 

*  The  author  of  the  Qui  al-qtdub ;  d.  386.  See  note  2  on  p.  91  of  Life  of 
al-6hazzali  (Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xx). 

'  *Abd  Allah  b.  Ja'far  b.  Abi  Talib ;  d.  80.  An-Naw.,  pp.  337  ff.;  Ibn  Qut., 
104.  The  SM.  gives  some  details  as  to  his  love  of  music  and  singing.  See,  too, 
a  story  about  him  and  his  singing-girl  *Anmiara  given  by  Derenbourg  and  Spiro 
in  their  Chrestoniathie  from  the  Aswdq  al-ashwaq  of  al-Biqa*i. 

«  *Abd  Allah  b.  az-Zubayr  b.  al-*Awwam, killed  by  al-Hajjaj  in  Mecca  in  73. 
An-Naw.,  pp.  341  ff.  ;  Ibn  Qut.,  pp.  112  ff.  ;  Quatrem^re  in  JA.,  ser.  ii, 
ix,  289,  385  ;  x,  39,  137.  The  SM.  again  gives  further  details  on  his  love  of 
music. 

»  Al-Mughira  b.  Shu*ba  b.  Abi  *Amir  ath-Thaqafi;  d.  50.  An-Naw., 
pp.  572,  misprinted  576,  f. 

*o  Mu^awiya  b.  Abi  Sufyan  al-Uraawi,  the  Khalifa;  d.  60. 

**  The  Companions  are  those  contemporaries  of  Muhammad  who  came  into 
personal  contact  with  him  as  believers,  and  who  died  as  believers ;  the  Followers 
\ut-  Tdbi^un)  are  those  who  received  traditions  directly  from  Companions.  The 
SM.  comments  to  the  extent  of  six  large  quarto  pages. 

*'  The  reference  is  to  Qur^an,  ii,  199  :  And  remember  God  for  a  few  days.  On 
account  of  the  context  this  phrase  has  become  limited  to  certain  days  in  the 
month  Dhii-1-biJia,  which  are  thence  called  *  The  Few  Days.'  Lane,  in  tha 
Lexicon,  auh  V  'I)D,  p.  1,971<;,  identifies  these  with  the  Aijydm  at-tashriq 
(p.  1,639c)  as  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  the  three  days  after  the  10th,  the  day  of 
sacrifice,  when  the  fiesh  of  the  victims  was  cut  into  strips  and  dried  in  the  fifon ; 
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nnii— nilnil  Hi»  servants  to  remember  Hui»  sueh  ae  ike  deye 

of  aft*Taidiriqp    Aftd  tlte  yeofiB  of  alrMadina,  like  the  people 

efi  ]fakkft»  haYe  net  ceased  perskting  in  listening  to  musie 

sod  aingwig  i^p  io  this  oup  tuno.    We  have  known  Abi 

Harain  the  Qidl,^  who  had  slaTe-girk  who  chanted  ia 

inhlia  and  whom  he  had  prepared  to  sing  to  SSfls.''    And 

hi  isid  farther,  "  *Ata '  had  two  slave-girls  who  ohantedi 

mdhis  In^ethren  were  wont  to  listen  to  them."    And  he  said 

baAm,  "They  said  to  Abu-1-Hasan  b.  Salim,>  *How  dost 

thsi  fiurbid  Itatening  to  mnsio  and  singing  when  Junayd^ 

iid  Sari  aft-SaqatI '  and  Dhii-n-Niin  *  were  wont  to  listen  P ' 

Ibea  he  said»  *  And  how  have  I  forbidden  mMsic  and  singing 

vltta  those  that  are  better  than  I  have  allowed  it  and 

liteisd  to  itP'    And  'Abd  Allah  b.  Jn'bx  at-Tayyar^  was 


^te  exphnatioiu  of  the  name  are  also  giyen.  Bui  in  this  passage  in  al-61iazsi& 
'Ai  fnr  Days '  and  the  *  Days  of  Taahriq '  do  not  seem  to  coTer  one 
■Mftir,  lad  al-Bay^awi  (on  Qnr.,  ii,  199)  seems  to  extend  the  tenn  Afyim 
<t-Mri^  to  coTer  the  10th  of  Dhft-l-hijja.  See,  too,  al-BerOnTs  AtkSr^ 
^  SS3  of  translation. 

'  Abn  Marwan  Mul^ammad  b.  'Uthman  b.  Khalid  b.  *Umar  b.  'Abd  Allah 
•.lUWalid  b.  'Uthman  b.  *Affan  al-Madani  Nazfl  bi-Makka;  d.  241. 

'  Ab&  Muhammad  'Ata  b.  Abi  Baba^  .Vslam  al-Makki  al-Qurashi ;  d.  1 14, 
15,17?   An-Naw.,  pp.  422  f. 

*  Abu-1-IJasan  *Ali  b.  Solim  al-Ba?ri,  one  of  the  shaykhs  of  Abu  T^b 
jl"Makki,  the  author  of  the  Qut  al-qulub.  He  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
wokindin  Ibn  KhaU.,  iii,  p.  20. 

*  Abu-1-Qasim  aUJunayd  b.  Muhammad ;  d.  297,  98.  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  p.  338, 
•™  life  of  al-Ghazzali,  p.  91 ;  de  Sacv  from  Jam!  in  Notices  et  Extr.^  xii, 
P^  426  ff. ;  Lawdqih  of  ash-Sha'rani,  pp.  67  if. 

„'  Sari  b.  al-Mu?halILs  os-Saqati  (uncle  and  shaykh  of  the  above) ;  d.  256, 67. 
n«Khall.,  i,pp.  66off. 

'  Aba-1-Favd  Thawban  b.  Ibrahim  Dhu-n-Nun  al-Mi9ri;  d.  245,  46,  48? 
Al-Qsdiayri,  RitAla,  p.  10  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1304 ;  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  pp.  291  ff. ; 
^^^^irten's  Chrett.  amb.<,  pp.  68  ff. ;  Lawdqih^  pp.  66  f. 

^  Ibis  is  the  grandson  of  Abu  Talib  referred  to  in  note  7  on  p.  202.  Ai' 
Tiyyir  is  a  laqab  of  Ja'far  and  not  of  'Abd  Allah.  He  was  idso  called 
^'l^Janihayn,  For  an  account  of  how  ho  gained  these  names,  after  his 
^^^  see  the  notice  of  him  in  an-Naw.,  pp.  193  t.  Legend  continued  to  grow 
op  round  him,  for  among  the  Indian  Muslims  he  has  become  a  Jinn!  who 

rued  to  al-Husajn  before  he  was  killed  and  offered  his  assistance;  he  is 
inToked  for  magical  purposes,  and  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  book  al-Jafr 
iMfff  p.  113,  note  2) ;  see  Herklots'  Qanoon-e^IsldiHt  pp.  166  and  380,  and 
«rt(m,  Arabian  Xighta,  xii,  p.  116.  Ai-Tayudr  occurs  also  in  the  FihrUt, 
P*  175,  as  a  laqab  of  *Alx  b.  Isma^il  b.  Mitham,  but  is  considered  by  the  editors 
ts  be  an  error  for  at-Jammar.  As  this  *Ali  also  was  a  Shi4te  the  name  may 
be  ngbt  Dku-l-JandJ^yn  is  the  name  of  a  Jinni  in  the  ThoHsand  and  Ome 
Sifkta^  X.  583.  See,  too,  Goldziher's  article  Ueber  Dual'titel  in  the  Wiener 
ZeoKh.,  xiii,  p.  326  uid  note. 
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wont  to  listen,  and  he  only  forbad  sporting  and  plajring 
in  listening.  And  it  is  related  from  Tahyd  b.  Mu'adh^ 
that  he  said,  'We  miss  three  things  and  do  not  see  them, 
and  I  shall  not  see  them  increase  save  little,  beanty  of  face 
with  modosty,  beauty  of  speech  with  honesty,  and  beanty 
of  brotherliness  with  abiding  by  duty.'"  And  I  saw  in 
aoroe  books  this  very  thing  related  from  al-Harith  al- 
MuhSsib!,'  and  it  shows  that  he  permitted  listening  to 
music  and  singing  in  spite  of  his  asceticism  and  piety  and 
atnmuousness  and  energy  in  religion.  Further  he  said, 
**  Ibn  Mujiihid  '  was  not  wont  to  accept  an  invitation  except 
thoro  was  to  be  music  and  singing."  And  more  than  one 
has  narrated  that  he  said,  ''  We  gathered  together  to 
a  banquet,  and  aloDg  with  us  were  Abu-1-Qasim  b.  bint 
Mani**  and  Abu  Bakr  b.  Da'iid*  and  Ibn  Mujahid  with 
others  their  like,  and  there  was  music  and  singing  there. 
Then  Ibn  Mujahid  began  to  urge  on  Ibn  bint  Man!'  against 
Ibn  Da'ud  as  to  listening  to  the  singing.  And  Ibn  Da'ud 
said,  '  My  father  related  from  Ibn  Hanbal  *  that  he  disliked 
listening  to  music  and  singing,  and  my  father  disliked  it, 
and  I  hold  the  view  of  my  father.'  Then  Abu-l-Qaaim 
b.  bint  Manl*  said,  *  As  for  my  grandfather  Ahmad  b.  bint 


1  Abu  Zakariva  Yahyu  b.  Mu^adh  ar-Razi,  d.  258.  AI-Qushajrri,  Ritdla^ 
p.  20 ;  Ibn  Khali.,  iv,  pp.  61  ff. 

^  Abu  'Abd  Allah  al-Harith  b.  Asad  al-Muhasibi ;  d.  243.  See  note  in  Life^ 
p.  91.     Ibn  Khali.,  i,  ]).  3G5,  gives  this  saying  as  his. 

*  The  SM.  is  in  doubt  as  t^)  who  is  meant  here.  According  to  him  it  maj 
bo  Abii  *Abd  Allah  b.  Mujahid,  the  shaykh  of  the  Mutakallims  and  the  shaykn 
ot  the  Qadi  Abu  Bakr  aUBilqilani  (d.  403 ;  see  Schreiner,  Zur  OetekiehU  d^s 
A)i*aritrfithums,  pi).  108  ff.) ;  os-Subki  gives  his  biography  in  the  Tabaqat. 
This  Abii  *Abd  Allah  appears  t^)  be  the  same  as  Abu-l-*Abbas  b.  Mujahid 
at-Ti'iM  aUBanri,  an  imnuHliute  pupil  of  al-Ash'ari;  see  Schreiner,  pp.  82  and 
100.  Schreiner  refers  to  Ibn  KhaldQn,  Muq.  cd.  of  Bulaq,  p.  382,  and  the 
Mtlal  of  Ibn  Hnzm.  Or  it  may  be  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  Miisu  b.  al-^Abbas  b. 
ul-Mujahid  nl-Muqri'  al-Baghdadi,  d.  H24 ;  ad-Daraqntm  (d.  385;  Ibn  Khali., 
i,  p.  4rH),  note  1  ;  ii,  p.  230;  and  Wiistenfeld,  Ar/irf/.,  p.  194)  narrated  from 
him:  noo  on  him  WiUtenfeld,  SfhCif.,  pp.  132  f. ;  Ibn.  Khali,  i,  p.  27;  iii, 
pp.  10,  IK. 

*  Abu.l-(^*i((im  *AIm1  Allah  b.  Muhammad  b.  *Abd  al-*Aziz  sib^  (son  of  the 
daUK:ht4T)  Aljtmad  b.  Muni'  aUBughawi ;  d.  317.     Ibn  Khali.,  i,  p.  323,  n.  6. 

ft  Abft  Bakr  •AUl  Allali  b.  Abi  Da*Qd  Sulajman  (Wiisten.,  ScUf,,  p.  90) 
h.  alANh^alh  HH.Sijirttuni ;  230-316  (the  SM.  has  310).  See  Wiisten.,  SeKdf., 
pp.  120  IT. 

*  Al^mud  1».  I.lnnhul  :  d.2n.     ^tfi  WXion^  Ahmid ibn Eanhal  and  the Mihnu. 
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e  lold  me  from  Siilih  b.  Alimad^  that  his  father 

tt»ed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ibn  al-Khabbuza.'  ^     Then  said 

Ibn   Mujabid   to  Ibn  Da'iid,   "Bon't   bother  us  with  your 

ftuher  ' ;  and  to  Ibn  bint  Mani',  '  Don't  bother  us  with  your 

grandfather.      What  do  you  eay,  Abit  Bakr,  of  one  who 

tecitea  n  verac  of  poetry ;  is  it  unlawful  ?  '     Ibn  Dii'fld  aaid, 

■  No.'     '  And  if  he  has  a  beautiful  voice,  is  it  unlawful  for 

^iiQ  to  recite  it  ? '     He  said,  '  No.'     '  And  if  he  recite  it,  and 

re  than  one  and  shorten  in  it  that  which  is  long 

uid  lengthen  in  it  that  which  is  short,  is  it  unlawful  r" '     He 

•  I  am  not  equal  to  one  devil ;  then  how  should  I  be 

equal   to   two  't '  "      Further    he   said,    "  Ahii-l-Hasan    al- 

HAsqalSni,  the  black,*  one  of  the  Saints,  was  wont  to  listen 

I  moflic  and  singing  and   to  be  distracted  with   longing 

I  thereat,  and  he  wrote  a  book  about  it,  and  overthrew  in  that 

book  those  who  blame  music  ;  and,  similarly,  a  number  have 

written  lo  overcome  those  blaming  il," 

Further  il  is  related  from  one  of  the  Shaykhs  that  he 

,   "I   saw   Abu-l-'Abbas    al-Khadir^   (peace    be    upon 

lMJ«'fnr  Aljmndlj.  Mnni'  \i.  -Aid  ar-Buhmiii  d-BaKhBWi.tho  deaf :  wa* 

a  Qbn   -nDuti)   of   Isbitn   b.  Ibrahim   b.   'Abd  nr-Raijinan  al-Baglinwi; 

Bkd  ■!  Bagfadid  and  piUBed  on  traditiuus  from  al-Bokhsii  (d.  2fiGJ ;  liSO-211. 

>  Ala-1-Fn^  SuUb  b.  Abmad  b.  IJHubiil ;  203-266.     &ee  PBttoii  bv  index. 

>  Aba  B.kr  Mnbomnuul  b.  'Abd  Allih  b.  Yabya  b.  ZaVariyi  nl-Bogbdidi, 
L  Ore  port.  lie  wiu  a  coDleinporary  of  Ahmad  b.  ijaubnl,  lis  is  aIiuwu  d;  the 
I  Wtowkf  (tnricB  told  by  the  SM.  One  gota  buck  t  '  "'''  "■" '  ''" 
I  "I  OM  111  iiku  ta  liat«D  to  aingine, 
I  « ii^DaneDt  oii£  night  with  Ihn  Xhabbaza,  ai. .  . 
I  ttU  aj  la|]i«r  was  asleep,  and  then  he  begaa  to  uDg.  But  I  heard  a  aoaod  oi 
1  Ow  tool,  ud  WKUt  up  and  saw  my  lather  there  listeuing  to  the  ainging  with  hi" 
1  AinnclMl  under  hia  ami,  steppiog  out  on  the  root  u  though  hewere  danring." 
I  TU  NTOod  ttaij  goea  Wk  to  hia  other  eon  'Abd  Allah.    He  aiud :   "  I  uiied 

~   *    '     ~  a  Klialibua,  but  mjr  father  forbad  ua  to  hare  aingia^;  ao  I  used, 

„ ■  iraB  with  me,  to  hide  him  from  my  father  thnl  he  might  not  hear. 

I  Aal  h«  uttav  one  night  to  me  and  was  clianting  {knita  yayu/ii).     Ajid  roT  father 
[    bailntnlof  huiiicthitis  nilh  iiF — wewerein  a  bj-strtet^-and  heard  Ibn  Khabbszn 

rhutini!,  anil  tuniething  in  hif  ehanliDg  itrock  lum-     And  I  vent  nut  to  lee,  and 

'^o  •»  mr  liiiht'r  striding  to  and  m>,  to  1  ahut  the  door  and  Kent  in  agaiu. 

In  Uw  noniic^  he  aaid,  '  nly  little  eon,  when  it  is  like  that,  this  npeakiu^ 
I   (UUm)  il  exFcUiiit.'  "     Waa  this  Ibu  Khabbaim  the  Abn  Bakr  Muljnminiid 

■•  'Ibd  Allah  ul-'Abdi  who  nai  u  cout^mporary  of  Abii-I-Walid  Miulim  ^    Set' 

tin  Siiaan  o(  the  latter  ed.  by  do  Goeje,  pp.  2*4,  253.     1  can  find  no  other 

pwilila  retarance. 
■U  tbla  B  the  Aba.l-H«a>n  al-'AanalmnI  of  Ibu  Kiiall,.  i.  410,  he  was 

a  MBtinjionty  of  the  vazir  al-Muhalbtbl,  nbodied  352.     Some  M6S.  uf  the 

ail  il^iat  pve  hi«  hinya  at  Abik-t-Khayr. 
'  Ob  »I-Kha#r  see  Ibn  Qut.,  p,  21 ;  an-Naw..  pp.  228  S. ;   ulh-Tlia'lubi, 
I    ftrr  i'  imUfl'.  pp.   189  B.  Ill  ed.  ot  Cairo,   1298.     Abo  Goldnher,  Artb. 
I  mitL.  a.  pp.  liiT.  1,  aud  Lii««.  t,  332. 
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I  mid.  to  him,  '  What  do  you  say  concerniog 
wB»nTng  tzi  TMHJr  and  singing  aa  towhicli  my  comrades 
Tboa  Ke  said,  ^It  ia  alipperiness  itself;  only 
aie  »c  at  rbn  leumcd  stand  fim  upon  it/  "     Further  it  Ia 
icttced  tram  UtiwhIiM  ad-IKnawari^  that  he  said,  ''I  saw 
'iM  P^vpoet  .may  God  bl<»s  him  and  give  him  peace !)  in 
dieep  .uni  said,  '  O  Apostk  ol  God,  do  you  blame  anything 
31  :cis  'itecening  ro  music  and  stnging  ?  *     He  said,  '  I  do  not 
lUme  inTrhin^  ua  i(»  but  ;siT  to  them  that  they  open  before 
-jc  ^dr  die  Qarlin  and  clc»&  after  it  with   the   Qur'an.' " 
Firtiwr  ic  k  i«Iated  from  Tiihir  b.  Bilal  al-HamdanI  al- 
— in;  w«»  of  the  people  of  science — that  he  said, 
JL  reCceafi  ^  in  the  great  Mosque  of  Judda  by  the  sea 
jod  AW  JIM  liar  a  gathering  of  people  who  were  repeating 
Aad   iscvfiin:^  ^  poetry  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Mosque, 
r^::  I  Vf ""  11^^  in  my  heart  and  said  to  myself,  '  In  one 
.V  -ie  iv."«ae$  ji  G%:d  they  repeat  poetry!'     Then  I  saw  the 
r^itnte?  ^  Ma   ictT  ^^  U^^  ^™  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  peace !) 
U)4k^  nictv  4a>^  ^  ^^^  ^nisiT  iu  that  place  ;Lnd  by  his  side 
^c^   aSl  liafcr  «!^>>SBc     =iiy  Gcc  be  w<?a  pleased  with 
--.xTt  '    an*.  I*  ■    *'m  >iir  "v-fc*  ?ww*sb^  sooie  poetry  and  the 
•*^-,  -      ,c.*.  -^^urTiic  "^  J-^^  ^^  layiaz  hU  hand  upon  his 
^^.^    ^^    ►!,.    .-  AT  :?v-*<tas^  it"  "riiiic.     Etei!  I  said  in  my  soul, 
^     t^^*  -ci^  tt!   ^--i   •-    -^  -i  ,*^i-ji«>-^  raose  zh^z  were  listening 

t,^    -s  ••.    -.Ti-j^t  'C  ^^."d  listening  and  Abu 
''t...       rsv-re*  *vr  :aif  Api>$:Ie  of  God,  and 
«  :  .     r  :«;  said.  *  :ni:h  of  truth '  * — 
-  .-^iTsfT    il-J^cayd  said,  "Grace 
...      .     .^  ^    -  •ur^v  ccv-asiv^ns, — at  eating, 

^.      ^,     .^. -I*'     •-  n  ztwi :  a:  convenjation,  for 
*..v    -<r-.   V.    .v-"%ic*  ^  iss^-mblies  of  the  upright ; 


>>^   -    wf  >■-  *«  Miui^hail  j    ad-Dmawarf, 
>«>.v       \--jr-h..  p.  31  :    I>ni  Khali.,  iii, 

.  »^   -  niT.»  -Ij:  li  s^'Hie  MSS  it  is  Tihir  b.  Bil&l 
"*    ^        """^       ^  ^         '»',*-*       "  i.'jk'*  a«*thinir  more  ab«»ut  him. 

'  ..V  ,«^  1***  I>j-«T-w.  p.  2,12*2<i,  ami  Lisatiy  xi, 
,  ^~  !^  ^  ...   ««.  >t*'jVi!.  pp.  68  t. 

■^    '^  .»-«•••    r-n     It  *pj*ar«  to  mean,  This  i*  abgolutei^ 

* ■'  ■     *■***,    '         *     iK    MrM»>  .*  J^^"  confinn  the  dream  is  not  clear. 


.1^* . 
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iad  ml  Kflleiihig  to  iinuic  and  singing,  lor  they  heaor  with 
wrtMgr  and  witneaa  to  tmth."  Further,  from-  Ibn  Jarayj ' 
h%  related  that  he  iras  wont  to  allow  lietening  to  mnno  and 
dngiiig,  and  that  it  was  aaid  to  him,  **  Will  this  he  brought 
ML  the  day  of  reenrreotion  among  thy  good  deeds  or  thy  evil 
Itedef  **  And  he  said,  '*  Neither  in  the  good  deeds  nor  the 
eril  deeds,  for  it  is  like  idle  talk ;  and  Gkxl  Most  High  has 
aid»  Ood  mil  not  blame  pou  far  idle  talk  in  ffour  oaths " 
[Qnr^ii,226;  v,  91]. 

This  is  what  is  adduced  of  sayings  and  of  the  search  for 
truth  in  tradition.  Then,  whenever  anyone  «Lamines  deeply, 
he  finds  sayings  contradicting  one  another,  and  is  left 
eelifassd  or  inclining  to  one  of  the  sayings  through  his 
dsaiie;  and  all  that  means  failure.  But  truth  shotdd  rather 
he  sought  in  its  own  way,  and  that  is  by  examining  into 
the  l^^al  sources  of  prohibition  and  permission  just  as  we 
shall  now  do. 


2. 

A  statement  of  the  things  which  show  that  Listening  to 
Music  and  Singing  is  allowable. 

Enow  that  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that  listening  to 
music  and  singing  is  unlawful  is  that  God  Most  High  has 
hid  it  under  penalty.  And  that  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
known  by  simple  reason,  but  by  report  and  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  which  are  limited  to  statute  [nass]  ^  and  to  analogy 
[pyds]  from  what  is  fixed  by  statute.     I  mean  by  statute 

*  Abu-1-Walid  *Abd  al-Malik  b.  *Al)d  al-'Aziz  b.  Juravj  al-Qunishi  al-Umaw! 
il-Makki;  d.  loO.     An-Naw.,  p.  787:  Ibn  Khali.,  ii,  p.  116. 

'  JVcfp  thus  includes  Qnr'dn  and  Suunn ;  in  Smuia  are  three  divisions,  qawl^ 
plj  and  taqrir,  approving  by  silencer.  The  Stoma  indicated  by  speech  is  hadith. 
The  bases  of  Mujuim  law  are  four,  Qur'an^  Sumia^  Qiyaf^  and  ]jnM\  or  the 
^reement  of  the  Muslim  Church  on  any  point.  Here  af-Ghazzali  omits  ljim\ 
Nt  it  is  it  which  in  the  long  run  has  brought  about  the  triumph  of  his  views. 
Qtr'an  +  Suuua  —  the  Bible  ;  Jjtua^  =  the  Church  ;  Reason  is  represented  very 
feebly  by  QiytU.  A  good  statement  of  the  f(»ur  bases  is  given  by  Snouck 
HmzTonje  in  his  article,  Lc  droit  Mittnbnan  in  the  Revue  de  Thistoire  des 
reii|ioiu,  tome  xxxvii,  pp.  1  if.  and  174  ff.  On  nl-Ghazzdirs  attitude  towards 
Qiyaf,  see  Ooldziher,  Die  Zahiriteiiy  pp.  182  ff. 
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what  he  (whom  may  God  bless  and  save !)  has  made  plain 
by  his  speech  or  action ;  and  by  analogy,  the  meaning  that 
is  to  be  understood  from  his  expressions  and  actions.  And 
if  a  statute  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  this  thing,  and 
an  analogy  from  something  fixed  by  statute  cannot  be 
upheld  with  regard  to  it,  then  the  saying  that  it  is  forbidden 
is  void,  and  it  remains  an  action  in  which  there  is  no  sin, 
like  the  rest  of  permitted  things.  But  the  forbidding  of 
listening  to  music  and  singing  is  not  shown  by  statute  nor 
by  analogy ;  that  such  is  the  case,  will  be  evident  through 
our  answer  to  the  proofs  of  those  who  incline  to  its  being 
forbidden.  Then,  whenever  the  answer  to  their  proofs  is 
complete,  our  object  will  be  sufficiently  attained;  but  we 
go  further,  and  say  that  both  statute  and  analogy,  aa 
a  whole,  indicate  its  allowableness. 

As  for  analogy,  in  singing  there  are  joined  ideas  which, 
separately  first  and  then  as  a  whole,  must  be  examined; 
for  in  it  there  is  hearing  of  a  sound,  pleasant,  measured, 
having  a  meaning  to  be  understood,  moving  the  heart. 
The  general  description  is  that  it  is  a  pleasant  sound ;  then 
the  pleasant  is  divided  into  measured  and  not  measured ; 
and  the  measured  is  divided  intx)  what  has  a  meaning  to 
be  understood,  such  as  poems,  and  what  has  not,  such  as 
the  sounds  produced  by  lifeless  substances  and  by  other 
animals  than  man. 

And  hearing  a  pleasant  sound  ought  not  to  be  forbidden 
in  respect  that  it  is  pleasant,  but  is  lawful  by  statute  and 
by  analogy.  By  analogy,  because  it  can  be  reduced  to 
a  pleasing  of  the  sense  of  hearing  by  perception  of  that 
which  is  assigned  exclusively  to  that  sense.  Man  has  reason 
and  five  senses ;  and  to  each  sense  belongs  a  perception, 
and  in  the  things  perceived  by  that  sense  is  what  gives 
pleasure.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  is  in  the  beautiful  things 
seen,  such  as  greenness,  flowing  water,  or  a  fair  face,  and, 
in  general,  all  beautiful  colours  which  are  opposed  to  what 
is  disliked  of  dull  ugly  colours.  Smelling  has  pleasant 
scents,  and  these  are  opposed  to  disagreeable  stenches.  Taste 
has  pleasant  foods,  such  as  gravy-meat  and  sweet-meat,  and 
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Miir  tilings,  and  these  uro  opposed  tu  nauseous  bitters. 
Touch  has  the  pleasure  of  softness  and  (cndernesB  and 
mDothncss,  and  these  are  opposed  to  roughness  and  jagged- 
am.  And  reason  has  the  pleasure  of  knowledge  and 
w'ence,  and  these  are  opposed  to  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
■■»»,  loo.  the  sounds  perceived  by  hearing  divide  into  those 
titUan  regarded  with  pleasuic,  as  the  voice  of  niglitingales 
Hid  moBical  pipes,  and  those  regarded  as  disagreeable,  aa 
tlie  braying  of  the  ass  and  suuli.  Then  what  a  manifest 
Muoify  there  is  between  this  sense  and  its  pleiisures  and 
>lteotfa«r  senses  and  their  pleasures  ! 

And  as  for  statute,  the  allowablenees  of  hearing  a  beautiful 
wiw  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  God  has  granted  such  to  His 
cTHtares,  since  He  said.  Jfe  increases  in  Hi*  creiilures  thai 
tkkk  Ue  •i-ilU,^  and  it  is  said  by  exegetes  that  the  thing 
iwwased  here  is  beauty  of  voice.  Also  in  tradition  stands, 
"God  hus  not  sent  u  prophet  except  with  a  beautiful  voice." 
JortW,  he  (whom  God  bleas  and  save!)  said.  "God  listens 
MTB  intcntlr  to  a  man  with  a  beautiful  voice  reading  the 
'inr'un  than  does  the  master  of  a  singing  slave-girl  to  his 
•Ura-girL"  And  in  tradition  by  way  of  praise  to  DSTid' 
(upon  bini  he  peace !]  is  that  he  was  beautiful  of  voice  in 
iWiOWBing  himself  and  in  repealing  Ihe  Psalms  to  such  an 
wteni  ihar  mankind  and  Jinn  and  wild  bcasis  and  birds 
*WB  voutt  to  gather  together  to  hear  hU  voice,  and  there 
*Bro  wont  to  be  carried  out  of  his  place  of  assemblv  fouF 
hnidred  corpses  or  thereabout  on  occasions.  Further,  he 
(whom  God  bless  and  save!)  said  of  Abfi  Miisa  al-Ash'ari,* 
"Vorfly.  he  has  been  granted  a  pipe  of  the  pipes  of  the  family 
■fOTfld."  And  tliere  is  the  sa-ying  of  God  Most  High, 
^wi/y  thf.  wornt  liked  of  coicfs  is  the  roicf  of  ihe  ms 
[Qw.,  xxxi,  18],  indicating  implicit  praise  of  a  beautiful 
•mcfc   Further,  were  it  possible  to  say  that  such  is  permitted 

'»*B'*ll.   IU-.    I.      Tliia   i*   llir-  M,i;«,i<i   iif    .,j-Zuhri    au.i    Ibii    'Abbi*; 
■•rt.S.11.  Its,  I.  12. 
'■■■   d«Ti>I    in    UoiUin    Iradition,    <«'    Alh-Tbs'UU's    <!■*"*    •'■"nliiui, 

"■  Ur    SmSiiUu,  X«r  iSttthuhU  "I'.U'MtV;  (ip.  IS  B.  auJ  115. 
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only  on  oondition  that  the  recital  be  of  the  Qar'an,  then  that 
would  involye  that  listening  to  the  voice  of  nightingalea  is 
forbidden,  for  they  do  not  recite  the  Qur'an.  Then,  when  it 
is  possible  to  listen  to  an  nndistinguishable  voice  in  which  is 
no  meaning,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  listen  to  a  voice  from 
which  wisdom  may  be  understood  and  sound  and  commend- 
able qualities  ;  and  "  Verily,  from  poetry  is  wisdom/'  * 
This  is  a  consideration  of  the  voice  in  so  far  as  it  is  pleasant 
and  beautiful. 

The  second  step  is  considering  the  pleasant  measured 
sound;  for  measure  comes  after  beauty,  and  how  many 
beautiful  sounds  there  are  which  fall  outside  of  measure,  and 
how  many  measured  sounds  which  are  not  regarded  as 
pleasant !  And  measured  sounds  with  regard  to  their  place 
of  origin  are  of  three  kinds;  for  they  issue  either  from 
inanimate  substances,  as  does  the  sound  of  musical  pipes  and 
of  strings  and  the  beating  of  the  qadlh  '  and  the  tahl^  and  so 
on,  or  they  issue  from  the  throat  of  an  animal.  And  the 
animal  is  either  a  man  or  not,  as  the  voice  of  nightingales 
and  turtle-doves  and  birds  which  coo.  These,  along  with 
their  being  pleasant,  are  measured,  having  reciprocally 
related  beginnings  and  endings,  and,  therefore,  hearing 
them  is  regarded  as  pleasant.  And  the  original  source  of 
musical  sounds  is  the  throat  of  animals ;  for  musical  pipes 
are  based  on  the  sounds  from  the  throat  only,  which  is  an 

^  An  oftvn  quoted  saying  of  the  rropbot. 

*  The  qad'ib  seems  here  and  elsewhere  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  I  cannot 
find  anything:  satisfactory  in  the  lexica.  Accordiug  to  the  Lir^fi,  qa4tb  fioems  to 
be  capable  of  meauinjc  anything  on  earth  except  a  musical  instrument.  Dozy  has 
the  word,  but  onlv  wth  a  reference  to  Casiri,  i,  628w,  and  there  is  no  litht  there. 
Kiesewett4T,  Miisik  der  Amber,  p.  92,  Loip.,  1842,  puts  it  under  ScEalmejen, 
but  that  appears  to  be  a  guess  based  again  on  Casiri.  The  SM.  explains  it  or 
addarh  hil-qadih  with  j^\ ;  the  passage  is  ambiguous.  The  (mlv  connection 
I  can  find  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  V*fiR.  *<>  meditate  over  a  boo\c,  or  read  it 
mentallv,  without  raising  the  voice,  Lane,  I,936r,  Zi*ff«,  vi,  204,  line  3  from 
foot.  l)ois  this,  then,  allude  to  the  bad  repute  of  Zindiqs  and  Magians  for 
murmuring  to  themselves  ?  Ash-Shafi*i  said  that  the  Zindiqs  invented  ta^bW  to 
distract  tluni  from  the  (Jur'an  ;  si>e  p.  201,  above.  Tossibly  also  qadib  may  be 
a  reference  to  the  old  custom  of  Arab  singers  to  beat  time  for  themselves  while 
singing.  See  the  story  of  Ibn  Surayj  in  Atjhdm,  i,  117,  and  of  Sa'ib  Khathir 
in  Affhdtn,  vi^  188.  The  latter  is  said  not  to  have  used  a  lute,  but  to  have  beat 
time  with  a  qadlh  instead.  I  am  indebted  for  these  references  to  Goldziher, 
Muh.  Stiidien,  i,"  169. 

3  The  iabl  is  a  drum  of  any  kind. 
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litBtioD  of  creBt«d  things  on  the  pari  of  art.  And  what 
ig  is  there  to  the  forming  oi  which  arlieans  have  attained 
rt,  of  which  there  was  not  an  csaniple  in  the 
tion  which  God  hae«  made  peculiarly  His  own  br 
originating  it,  and  from  which  example  the  artisan  taught 
himself  and  which  he  used  as  a  thing  to  be  imitated?  This 
ibject  could  be  developed  at  great  length. 
So  it  is  impossible  that  liHteaing  to  these  sounda  should 
forbidden  simply  because  they  are  pleasant  and  measured ; 
ir  there  is  no  one  who  regards  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
or  those  of  the  other  birds  as  forbidden.  And  there  is  no 
difiereaoe  between  our  throat  and  another  or  between 
'inanimate  substance  aud  auimate.  So  we  ought  to  draw  an 
tDslogy  from  the  sounds  of  the  nightingale  to  the  sounds 
hich  issue  from  all  other  bodies,  especially  to  the  sounds 
to  man,  as  those  which  issue  from  his  throat,  or 
from  the  qadili  or  the  f<ih/  or  the  rfif^'  or  the  rest.  But 
from  thia  there  is  excepted  those  idle  instruments  of  music, 
.both  stringed  instruments  and  pipes,  to  forbid  which  a  law 
revealed  :  not  because  of  their  giving  pleasure,  since 
it  were  on  thiit  account  all  the  things  by  which  man 
pleasure  would  be  judged  like  these.  But  wine  was 
ftirbidden,  and  man's  excessive  addiction  to  it  required,  to 
•eaa  him  from  it,  that  the  command  should  extend  at  first 
80  far  as  to  involve  the  breaking  of  wine-jars.  And,  along 
with  wine,  was  forbidden  all  that  was  a  badge  of  people  who 
drank  it,  in  this  case  stringed  instruments  and  pipes  only. 
So  these  being  forbidden  was  a  consequence  just  as  being 
alone  with  a  woman  not  a  relative  is  forbidden,  for  being 
ao  alone  precedes  sexual  intercourse ;  and  seeing  the  thigh 
u  forbidden,  for  tin.'  thigh  is  near  to  ihopiu/cnda ;  and  a  little 
vine  Is  forbidden,  even  though  it  does  not  intoxicate,  because 
it  invites  to  intoxication.  There  is  no  forbidden  place 
^rim],  but  it  has  a  sacred  precinct  [/mud']  which  sur- 
it,  and  the  decree  of  prohibition  extends  to  the  sacred 


it,  analbc  n 


it^ 
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preoinct  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  reservation  for  the  for- 
bidden place  and  a  defence  to  it  and  an  enclosore  keeping 
off  from  it  ronnd  about,  as  he  (whom  may  God  bless  and 
save !)  has  said,  ^'  Lo  !  every  king  has  a  reservation,  and  the 
reservation  of  God  is  the  things  which  He  has  forbidden."  ^ 

So  these  are  forbidden  as  a  consequence  of  wine  being 
forbidden,  and  for  three  reasons.  The  first  is  tiiat  they 
incite  to  the  drinking  of  wine;  for  the  pleasure  found  in 
them  is  only  complete  through  wine.  Like  this  reason  is 
the  forbidding  of  a  little  wine.  And  the  second  is  that  they» 
in  truth,  are  of  the  closest  kin  to  the  drinking  of  wine  and 
remind  assemblies  of  men  of  drinking.  They  are  thus 
a  cause  of  remembering  it,  and  remembering  it,  is  a  cause 
that  longing  is  aroused,  and  aroused  longing,  when  it  is 
strong,  is  a  cause  of  beginning.  For  this  reason  it  is  for- 
bidden to  make  nabidh^  in  a  muzaffat^  or  a  haniam^  or 
a  naqir,^  for  these  are  vessels  that  were  specially  identified 
with  wine.  And  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  beholding  the 
form  of  these  vessels  brings  wine  to  mind,^  and  this  reason 
is  different  from  the  first  as  there  is  not  in  it  the  element  of 
pleasure  in  the  memory,  since  there  is  no  pleasure  in  seeing 
a  wine-vessel  and  the  pitchers  for  drinking,  but  the  point 
is  simply  in  the  being  reminded  by  them.  Then,  if  listening 
to  music  and  singing,  in  the  case  of  him  who  has  associated 
such  listening  with  drinking,  reminds  of  drinking  with 
a  kind  of  reminder  that  urges  towards  wine,  he  is  forbidden 
to  listen  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  this  reason  especially 


^  *  So  the  Massoreth  is  a  fence  to  the  Law ;  Rabbi  * Aqibba  in  the  Pir^ 
Abhothy  iii,  17. 

'  Nabidh  is  a  drink  made  of  dates,  raisins,  etc.,  macerated  in  water  and  left  to 
ferment ;  if  it  be  left  long  it  becomes  intoxicating,  and  is  then  unlawfal,  but  if  it 
stand  only  over  night  it  may  be  drunk ;  the  term  is  often  applied  to  khamtr^ 
true  wine. 

'  Muzaffat  is  an}'thing  smeared  with  zift^  pitch  or  tar ;  then  a  wine  skin  or 
jar  so  smeared. 

^  The  hantam  is  a  ^een  or  red  glazed  or  varnished  jar,  the  use  of  which  in 
making  nabidh  is  forbidden  in  tr^ition.  It  is  said  that  the  fermentation  of 
the  nabidh  was  more  rapid  on  account  of  the  varnish  or  glaze. 

'  Naqtr  is  a  block  of  wood  or  the  stump  of  a  palm-tree  hollowed  out  and  used 
to  make  nabidh  in  it ;  the  nabidh  so  made  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  stronff. 

^  ** ;  0  Tobasescas  tinajas,  que  me  habeis  traido  k  la  memoria  la  doloe  pranda 
de  mi  mayor  amargura !  ^^^L(m  Qu\fotef  parte  ii,  cap.  xviii. 


The  third  reason  ia  the  gathering  together  to  do 
tho«e  things  after  such  a  gathering  together  has  become  one 
iif  tiie  customs  of  dissolute  people.  So  it  ia  proiiibited  to 
become  like  to  them ;  for  he  who  becomes  like  to  a  people 
beoines  one  of  them.  On  this  account  we  hold  that  the 
ordinary  custom  [skwha]  should  be  abandoned  whenever 
itlus  become  a  badge  for  heretical  people,  ao  that  we  may 
Ml  become  like  to  (hem.  For  this  reason  beating  of  the 
kiht'  19  prohibited.  It  is  a  long-shaped  drum,  slender 
in  the  middle  and  broad  at  the  extremities,  and  beating  it 
WM  a  custom  of  the  Mukhnnnaiha}  Yet  if  it  were  not 
(or  the  comparison  i*  suggests  it  would  be  like  the  drum 
uied  by  pilgrims  and  in  warfare.  For  this  reason,  too,  we 
lioW  that  if  a  company  come  together  and  decorate  thoir 
pW  of  meeting  and  bring  utensils  for  drinking  and  cups 
lad  pour  into  them  sikaitjnbuyn '  and  appoint  a  cupbearer 
"ho  shall  go  round  and  pour  out  to  them,  and  they  take 
froni  the  cupbearer  and  drink  and  salute  one  another  with 
Uu  phrases  in  common  use,  this  is  unlawful  for  them, 
ilthoiigh  what  they  drink  is  permissible  in  itself;  for  in 
IK*  th^e  ia  a  becoming  like  to  dissolute  people.  Even  for 
tlii),  Wearing  the  qahii' '  and  leaving  the  hair  i>n  the  head  in 


;  p.  21,  n.  1.  Burton,  Ambian  Nighu.  toI.  viii.  p.  149,  deMribsa 
'"a  linjr  tonn-tmn  ihapnl  like  on  hour-gUu."  mrd  is  pnH«it-da*  Manwco 
^ 1 m.g  ggg  pf  j[,g  ^^^  j,  forbidden  in  tradition,  but 

:  'itliers  mt  it  is  the  barbaf,  m  Persian  Ints. 
On  the  cJnM  ie«  Eoeegarten,  Sitit  ul-aghini, 

, B  them.     See,  fiulhor,    vun  Eremei,   CHltHTijtuJiUhIc,  i, 

|tWff„  Mid  Snuuck  Hurgmnje,  Mrihi,  ii,  pp.  II,  fi4  f. 
'  MMraiayH  ia  a  drinli  made  of  vine^r  anu  bnneT. 

'TltSll.doHnwlhejBWBBfl/ura/iympUtnp  in  front;  IhB/orojiyn  is  along 

til  with  liin^  slecTe*  comiDg  doim  over  the  btcids.     Ltuie,  £«xi>iM, 

ihe  qahi''  w  "a  kind   of  taaic  rowroblins  tbo  qafiin, 

Ihe  middle  of  the  thank,  divided  down  the  front,  and 

iiii'  cheat."    The  LiiSn,  xt,  p.  28,  deriiea  it  trom  qnbi, 

iili  the  finrcTB,"  becauBe  tlie  edges  {"tiSf)  that  overlap 

.S.-e,  loo.  Don-,  Nomt  d»  }'ilfmntU,VV-  352-362,  wbo 

-•  a  r'Tninn  ami  an  Anh'qaid',  tho  later  foiled  Uiaiui.     I  ran  Bnd 

"ta  hriuff  foihiddfn.    Tbe  tntf*  of  hair  {qa:a-\  may  hv  a  torn 


'K  which,  alriEllT  cancidercd.  is  illegal ; 


">K  i.  p.  as*. 


pp.   143  f.,  Rxplnii 


n  note  in  his  Arabim 


that  il 


t  practieo 
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tufts  are  forbidden  in  those  countries  in  which  the  qahcL 
belongs  to  the  clothing  of  dissolute  people,  but  is  not 
forbidden  in  Ma-tcard-an-nahr,  because  moral  people  there 
are  accustomed  to  wear  it.  For  these  reasons,  then,  the 
pipe  of  al-'Irdq  and  all  stringed  instruments  are  unlawful, 
such  as  the  'ud  ^  and  the  sanj  and  the  rabdb  and  the  barbat. 
But  all  besides  these  do  not  come  under  this,  as  the  shdhln 
of  shepherds  and  pilgrims  and  the  shdhin  of  drummers  and 
the  drum  and  the  qadib  and  every  instrument  from  which 
is  extracted  pleasing,  measured  sounds,  except  what  drinking 
people  use.  This  is  because  all  these  are  not  connected  with 
wine  and  do  not  call  wine  to  mind  and  do  not  incite  to 
it  and  do  not  involve  becoming  like  to  those  addicted  to  it 
and,  generally,  are  not  essentially  connected  with  it.  These 
remain  in  their  original  permissibleness  on  the  analogy 
of  the  sounds  of  birds,  etc.  Further,  I  hold  that  the  music 
of  stringed  instruments,  even  if  they  are  played  by  one  who 
plays  with  a  rhythm  that  is  out  of  proportion  and  is  not 
pleasing,  is  also  unlawful.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the 
reason  why  such  music  is  unlawful  is  not  simply  because 
it  is  pleasing ;  for  analogy  would  lead  to  permission  of  all 
agreeable  things  except  those  in  the  permission  of  which 
is  dissoluteness.  God  Most  High  said,  Sat/,  who  hath 
forbidden  the  adornment  of  God  which  He  hath  provided 
for   His   creatures,  and   the   agreeable  things   of  sustenance  ? 

to  Bhave  the  heads  of  boys,  partially  leaving  the  hair  in  tufts,  and  that  this  is 
forbidden  in  tradition.  Qaza*^  is  said  also  of  broken  clouds,  arrows  with  very 
small  feathers,  camels  and  sheep  when  the  wool  drops  off  in  patches,  etc. 

^  For  the  *ud  and  rabdby  lute  and  viol,  see  Lane's  Modern  EgyptianSy 
chap,  xviii ;  Lane,  in  the  Lexicon f  s.v.,  conjectures  that  the  sanj  is  the  Persian 
ehanffy  the  modern  Arabic  junkj  and  refers  to  his  Arabian  Nights^  chap,  iii, 
n.  26 ;  barbat  is  noticed  in  note  1  above.  Shahln  is  more  difficult,  and  the 
Arabic  lexicons  give  no  aid.  It  is  used  by  the  shepherd  and  the  drummer, 
excites  longing  and  sadness,  reduces  courage  and  reminds  of  home.  Dozy  again 
refers  only  to  Casiri,  i,  p.  628/?,  and  Kiesewetter  (loc.  cit.)  from  the  same  source 
again  guesses  Schnabel-pfeife.  Von  Kremer  in  his  Beitrdge  refers  to  these 
passages  in  the  Ihya,  and  guises  **  ein  Musikinstniment  das  geschlagen  wird. 
Vermuthlich  eine  Art  Handtrommel.**  According  to  the  SM.  it  is  the  Persian 
^\i^ .     This  is  given  by  Zenker  as  Mjj ,  Mj^j ,  and  ^j\i^ ,  formed  from  jj-  and 

^V?  =  'hautbois,  clarinette.'      VuUers  has  **  genus  fistulae  quo  canunt  diebus 

festis  '*  ;  i.e.  from  ^^  »  «  festival  *  and  ^U  =  *  flute.'    There  is  a  description  of 

it  by  al-Farabi  in  Land's  Reeherchet  but  Vhiitoire  de  l4i  gamme  arabe,  p.  128. 

See,  too,  Herklots'  Qanwm-e- Islam,  p.  xlviii  of  Appendix. 
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[Qur.,  vii,  30].     So  these  aauQde  are  not  unlawful  because 
I  they  are  rhythmical  suunds,  but  only  on  account  of  another 
I  Mcident  which  we  shall  adduce  among  the  accidents  which 
reader  unlan-rul. 

The  diird  step  regBrds  that  which  is  rhythmical  and  has 
■  meaning,  Le,  poetry.  It  iaaues  from  the  throat  of  man 
ool;  and  has  the  permissibility  of  thiit  which  issues  from  the 
'  thrMt,  since  it  baa  no  addition  aave  having  ii  meaning. 
Speech  which  has  a  meaning  is  not  unlawful,  and  an 
ipwable  rhythmical  sound  is  not  unlawful.  Then,  since 
tile  aingle  parta  are  not  unlawful,  how  can  the  whole  be 
tmlawful?  —  always  understood  that  there  shall  be  an 
cMmination  of  the  meaning  couTcyed.'  If  there  is  in  it 
anytbing  forbidden,  saying  it,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
it  unlawful,  and  speaking  it,  whether  with  melodies  or 
williimt  And  the  truth  in  this  is  what  asb-Sbiifi'i  (may 
God  have  mercy  on  him  I)  said.  He  said,  "  Poetry  is  speech, 
ud  vbnt  of  it  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  and  what  of  it  is  vile 
u  nie."  Therefore,  whenever  reciting  poetry  is  possible 
vitbout  music  and  melodies,  reciting  it  is  possible  with 
oukidieB ;  for  if  the  single  things  arc  allowable,  the 
compound,  when  they  are  joined  together,  is  allowable. 
And  whenever  an  allowable  thing  is  joined  to  an  allowable^ 
(lie  result  is  not  unlawful  except  when  the  compound 
I  Mitains  something  forbidden  which  the  single  things  did 
I   not  contain.     But  there  is  no  forbidden  thing  here. 

And  how  could  the  reciting  of  poetry  be  blamed  when 
I  It  Ims  been  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  of  God, 
'  Tho  said,  "  Lo !  from  poetry  is  wisdom."     And  "A'isha  (may 
Ood  be  well  pleased  with  her !)  recited — 


"They  went  away  in  whose  shadow  men  had  lived, 
And  I  remained,  left  behind,  like  a  mangy  skin."  ^ 


'  Qnilc  of  al-GhiuZAli'i  apiniim  wu  the  old  woman  «ho  vox  muc 
1  •nrlatn  uniuin.     "  But,"  it  wu*  abjeLled,  "Ihe  minister  read  it 
'"■ill  ihc,  "  I  wadna  hue  Toiaded  gio  he  ]itd  whnstled  it  t  " 
'  Tlia  mt*  U  by  Labid  b.  Babl'a, 
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And  it  is  handed  down  in  the  two  Sakihs^  from  'A'isha 

•    •   • 

that  ahe  said,  '*  When  the  Apostle  of  God  came  to  al-Madina, 
Abu  Bakr  and  Bilal  (may  God  be  well  pleased  with  them 
both!)  sickened  and  there  was  pestilence  there.  Then 
I  said,  '0  my  father,  how  do  you  find  yourself  P'  and 
'0  Bilal,  how  do  you  find  yourself  P'  Then  Abu  Bakr 
would  say  when  the  fever  seized  him — 

'  To  every  man  saluted  in  the  morning  among  his  people 
Death  is  nearer  than  the  latchet  of  his  shoe.' 

And  Bilal  was  wont  when  the  fever  relaxed  from  him  to  lift 
up  his  voice  and  say — 

'Ah !  would  that  I  knew  whether  I  shall  pass  the  night,  one 
night, 
In  a  wadi  with  fragrant  rush  and  panic  grass  around  me. 
And  shall  go  down,  one  day,  to  the  wells  of  Majanna,' 
And  there  shall  be  seen  by  me  Shama  and  Tutil ! '  " 

'A'isha  said,  **  Then  I  told  that  to  the  Apostle  of  God,  and 
he  said,  '  0  God,  make  al-Madlna  beloved  to  us  like  our  love 
for  Makka  or  more ! ' "  And  the  Apostle  of  God  was  wont 
to  carry  the  unbumt  bricks  with  the  people  in  the  building 
of  the  Mosque,  and  he  would  say — 

"  This  is  the  fruit,  not  the  fruit  of  Ehaybar ; 
This  our  Lord  hath  accepted  and  purified." 


And  he  said  also  another  time — 


0  Gk)d,  verily  the  true  life  is  the  life  of  the  other  world  ; 
So  have  mercy  on  the  Ansars  and  the  Muhajirs." 


>  Tho  :^ih}^  ot  ftl-Bukbari  and  that  of  Muslim.  The  narratiTes  that  follow 
ait"  in  al-Ihikhar!,  iv,  8  and  246,  t\u  159,  of  Totalized  ed.  of  Cairo,  1293.  See, 
too,  Ihn  HiHhanu  pu.  337  and  414.  It  should  be  noticed  that  al-Ghazzal! 
a|>|MMini  to  tvp\t\\  the  two  Sakik*  as  of  canonical  authority.  But  see  in 
(iohUiltor.  StHiiitM,  ii,  pp.  266  ff.,  that  a  tradition  found  in  them  was  not 
ihi^ntfon'  iiM'oiviHl  without  ouivtion.  On  the  vcRtes  spoken  by  Mubammad,  see 
A<«fiM,  xiii.  1H8.  Apimit'ntly  thort'  is  a  play  on  the  word  himdl  as  a  possible 
plural  ot^fMM',  *  huit,*  and  AttmA  '  burden.**  This  is  not  the  fruit  of  Khaybar 
whli'h  imMfMi  Nwa\ ,  but  u  buiden-bearing  that  is  more  excellent  and  abides  lik« 

*  Thp  wpIU  uf  MajNuna  are  at  Mecca  ;  Shama  and  Ta^  u®  i^  waUs  thert. 
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Tbia  is  in  the  two  Suhihs.  And  the  Prophet  was  wont  to 
set  tor  Hftssan '  a  pulpit  in  the  Moaque,  on  which  he  would 
«Uad  eroct  boasting  (FKHR)  of  the  Apostle  of  God  or 
defending  him.  And  the  Apostle  of  Ood  was  wont  to  suy, 
"Sod  aids  'Biuaaan  with  the  £&//  al-Quds  bo  long  ba  he  is 
deTimding  or  boasting  of  the  Apostle  of  God."  And  when 
■D-Nabigha'  recited  to  him  hie  poetrj'  he  said  to  him, 
"  May  God  not  scattei*  thy  teeth  I  "  And  'A'isha  said : 
"Tlie  Compamona  of  the  Apostle  of  God  used  to  recite  poems 
(o  nne  another  in  his  presence,  and  he  would  smile."  And 
it  ii  related  from  'Amr  b.  aah-Sharld  from  his  father  ;  he 
aid:  "I  recited  to  the  Apostle  of  God  a  hundred  verses 
of  the  poetry  of  Umayya  b.  Abl-s-Salt* — to  all  that  he 
kept  saying,  '  Go  on,  go  on ! ' — then  he  said,  '  He  has  almost 
become  a  Muslim  in  his  poetry.' "  And  it  is  related  from 
4l-Anas*  (may  God  be  well  pleased  with  him. 'J  that  the 
Prophet  used  to  make  him  sing  the  camel- driver's  song 
when  travelling,  and  that  Anjusha''  used  to  sing  it  for  the 
women  and  ol-Bara  b.  Malik  for  the  men.  Then  the  Apostle 
d  God  aaid:  "0  Anjusha,  go  gently  in  thy  driving  with 
tbebig  glass  bottles."  The  driving-song  behind  the  camels 
did  not  cease  to  be  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
liaie  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Companions, 
ud  it  is  nothing  but  poems  equipped  with  agreeable  sounds 
ud  measured  melodies.  Blame  of  it  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted from  one  of  the  Companions,  but  often  they  used  to 
xdc  for  it,  sometimes  to  rouse  the  camels  and  sometimes  for 
tbe  pleasure.  So  it  is  not  possible  for  a  thing  to  be  unlawful 
QU  tbe  ground  that  it  is  speech,  having  a  meaning,  equipped 
with  agreeable  sounds  and  measured  melodies. 


■BMio  b.  Thibit;  d.fil.     An-Kew..  pp.  203f.;  ffliii^of  al-Mubamd, 
V-lltDf  ird.  of  Cairo.  1308. 

'  l9-N*biglu  al-Ja'di.    As-Nbw.,  pp.  966  f. ; 
,     '  Aa-Kiw..  pp.  476  and  31*  ; 

I      *  ins  b.  Uilik :  d.  el  F    Ab-Niv.,  p.  las. 

I  '  So  ucording  to  the  BM.,  but  an-Nair.,  p.  164,  prescribes  Anjuha.  On  i 
I  •MmH.  or  camel -driven'  (ihant,  tee  Gulite.,  Arabitckt  Fhiiologit,  p.  OS  ai 
I  ■!)».    Do  al-Bua,  the   brother   of  Amu,    Uld  the   qawarir,  KB  Ibo   Khol 
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Hm  fourth  step  is  considering  music  and  singing  on  the 
gjje  that  they  are  movers   of  the  heart  and  arousers  of 
llii^t  which  preponderates  in  the  heart.     And  I  say  that 
(0  Ood  Most  High   belongs    a   secret   consisting   in    the 
idatioDship  of  measured  airs  to  the  souls  of  men,  so  that 
the  airs  work  upon  them  with  a  wonderful  working.     Some 
founds  make  to  rejoice  and  some  to  grieve,  some  put  to 
$|^M>  and  some  make  to  laugh,  some  excite  and  some  bring 
^uu  the  members  movements  according  to  the  measure, 
with  the  hand  and  the  foot  and  the  head.     And  we  need 
IM4  suppose  that  that  is   through  understanding  what   is 
iiH>aiit  by  the  poetry,  for  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  stringed 
instruments,  so  that  it  is  said :  "  He  whom  the  Spring  does 
n^^l  move  with  its  blossoms,  nor  the  'wi  with  its  strings,  is 
^\rrupt  of  nature;   for  him  there  is  no  cure."     And  how 
^1^1  it  bo  through  the  understanding  of  a  meaning  when 
il»  w\>rking  is  seen  on  a  child  in  its  cradle  P    An  agreeable 
«^muil  stills  him  in  his  crying,  and  turns  his  soul  from  what 
HMlde  him  cry  to  attention  to  the  music  itself.     And  the 
v<^iuoli  in  spite  of  its  stupidity  of  nature,  feels  the  effect 
sUf  the  driving-song  to  such  a  degree  that,  hearing  it,  he 
svuuts  heavy  loads  light,  and,  in  the  strength  of  his  alacrity 
ihivugh  listening  to  it,  holds  long  distances  short ;    such 
i^\i  alacrity  is  aroused  in  him  as  intoxicates  and  distracts 
hiui.    Then  you  will  see,  when  the  deserts  grow  long  to  them, 
^\\k\   fatigue   and  weariness   under   the  loads  and  burdens 
Mtfo  upon  them,  whenever  they  hear  someone  strike  up  the 
Uriving-song,  how  they  extend  their  necks  and  pay  attention 
|\i  the  singer  with  ears  erect,  and  hasten  in  their  pace  till 
Vho  loads  and  burdens  shake  upon  them,  and  often  they  kill 
thomsolvcs  from  the  force  of  the  pace  and  the  weight  of 
%\\%\  burdens,  while  they  do  not  perceive  it  through  their 
nlmnity. 

And  Abfi  Hakr  Muhammad  b.  Da'ud  ad-Dinawari,  known 
MM  ur-Hiu{({P    (may  God  be  well  pleased  with  him!),  has 


I   hlfil  ui  l)umA<Hni!i  «ftvr  360  after  a  life  of  more  than  100  years,  mostly  spent 
Ml  H>ilH  .  iil-Uunh.,  p.  3d.     In  the  Cairo  ed.  his  name  is  printed  ad-Daqqi. 
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^ 


I : — "  X  was  ill  the  doaerf  and  carae  to  a  tribe  of  the 
ft^e  Araba,  and  a  man  of  them  received  me  as  gueat 
me  into  hia  tent.  And  I  saw  in  the  tent  a  blaek 
■Ts  fettered  with  a  fetter.  And  I  saw  dead  camels  lying 
belnre  the  tent,  and  there  remained  but  one  camel  alive,  and 
it  WHS  weak  and  thin  as  though  it  were  about  to  periflh. 
Then  ihe  young  man  said  to  me,  '  Thou  art  a  guest  and  haat 
B  right,  fio  intercede  for  ine  with  my  master,  for  he  honours 
his  guest,  and  he  will  not  reject  thy  intercession  to  this 
Mtent,  and  perhaps  he  may  loose  the  fetter  from  me.'  Then 
•hm  they  had  brought  in  food  I  refused  to  eat  and  said, 
'1  vill  not  eat  until  I  have  made  intercession  for  this  slave.' 
And  he  said,  '  This  slave  has  made  me  poor  and  has  destroyed 
»11  my  wealth.'  So  I  said,  '  What  has  he  done  ? '  Then  he 
»«M,  'He  has  a  fine  voice,  and  T  got  my  living  from  the 
Iwb  of  these  eamela  and  their  carrj-ing  heavy  loads,  and 
h*  voold  sing  ihe  driving-song  to  them,  until  they  would 
perform  n  journey  of  three  days  in  one  nighl  from  the 
«eellence  and  sweetness  of  his  voice';  then  when  they  had 
Kt  down  their  toads  they  died,  all  of  Ihem,  except  this  one 
uniel.  But  thou  art  my  guest,  and,  for  the  honour  due  to 
lli«,  I  give  him  to  thee.'  So  I  longed  to  hear  that  voioe. 
Then  when  the  morning  came  he  commanded  that  he  should 
•ing  to  a  camel  that  it  might  draw  water  from  a  well  there. 
And  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  that  camel  heard  it,  he 
tut  wild  and  broke  his  tether  and  I  fell  upon  my  face,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  ever  heard  a  voice  finer  than  it." 

Then,  since  the  impression  of  music  and  singing  upon  the 
knrt  cos  be  felt, — and  he  who  is  not  moved  by  them  is  one 
•hohftsa  lack,  declining  from  symmetry,  far  from  spirituality, 
eiMeding  in  coarseness  of  nature  and  in  rudeness  camels  and 
birds,  even  all  beasts,  for  all  feel  the  influence  of  measured 
>irt  and  therefore  the  birds  were  wont  to  light  on  the  head 
of  Ca'Cd  (on  him  be  peace !)  U>  listen  to   his  voice, — and 


'  Vx»n3Xy,  '  through  the  exctllpncy  of  hi*  ei 


a  also  H  mmiciil  Bi 


IT  melody,  u.  tbe  letters  t 


tour.'  i^nffltnin.    This 
.0  striot  wate.     The 
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ainoe  the  discussion  is  of  music  and  singing  in  relation  to 
their  making  impression  on  the  hearty  it  is  not  poaaible  to 
judge  of  the  matter  generally  as  to  allowableness  and  whether 
it  is  not  unlawful,  for  that  varies  with  circumstances  and 
persons  and  with  the  varying  of  the  tariqaa  ^  of  the  airs,  and 
the  rule  which  it  follows  is  the  rule  of  what  is  in  the  heart. 
Abu  Sulayman  ^  said,  *'  Music  and  singing  do  not  produce  in 
the  heart  that  which  is  not  in  it,  but  they  stir  up  what 
is  in  it."  So  the  chanting  of  rhymed  measured  words  is 
adapted  on  certain  occasions  for  certain  fixed  purposea; 
through  it  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  heart. 
These  occasions  are  seven. 

The  first  is  the  singing  of  the  pilgrims ;  for,  before  setting 
out,  they  go  round  the  country  with  tabl  and  ahdhin  and 
singing.  And  that  is  permissible,  because  they  sing  poems 
composed  in  description  of  the  Ka*ba  and  the  Maqdm '  and 
the  Hatim  and  Zamzam  and  the  other  places  for  the 
performance  of  the  religious  rites,  and  descriptions  of  the 
desert,  etc.  And  the  efiect  of  that  is  to  arouse  a  longing 
for  pilgrimage  to  the  House  of  God  Most  High,  and  to  make 
to  blaze  up  the  fire  of  longing  if  it  be  already  present  there 
and  to  stir  it  and  procure  it  if  it  be  not  already  present. 
And  since  pilgrimage  is  an  act  of  piety  and  longing  to 
perform  it  is  praiseworthy,  the  arousing  that  longing  by 
every  means  that  can  arouse  it  is  praiseworthy.  And  just 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  preacher  that  he  should  arrange  his 


'  Wakhtildfi  twuqi-n'uaghmdt ;  so,  at  least,  I  read  j,b  in  the  Arabic  text. 
The  word  occurs  six  times,  here  and  pp.  221,  222  and  others,  pp.  486,  487,  488, 
657(2)  of  the  Arabic  text.  I  leave  it  untranslated,  as  the  meaning  is  obaoure 
to  me.  The  form  I  take  to  be  the  plural  of  ^artq  or  jfart^a,  which  Lsme,  LexieoHj 
1,849<?,  and  Dozy,  SuppLy  s.v.,  give  with  meaning  *  air.'  But  a  tariqa,  sa  used 
here,  seems  rather  to  be  a  musical  phrase,  a  part  or  section  of  an  air  (UtJ^), 
except  in  the  last  case,  where  it  appears  to  indicate  a  particular  kind  of  air 
distinguished  by  its  rh}4hms  from  other  kinds.  Eosegarten,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Kitdh  al-aghdniy  pp.  184  and  188,  quotes  a  Persian  writer  on  music  who 
seems  to  use  it  of  different  kinds  of  rhythms.  Al-Farabi  in  Land  (on.  cit., 
pp.  136  and  103)  uses  a('(ard'iqy  and  Land  translates  'echelles.*  Further 
consideration  of  the  word  I  must  leave  to  the  musical. 

*  Abu  Sulayman  'Abd  ar-Rabman  b.  Abmad  al-Ansi  ad-DaranI ;  d.  205  or 
216.     Ibn  Khali.,  ii,  p.  88. 

'  The  Mnqam  is  auparontly  the  Magam  Ibrahhtiy  the  Station  of  the  Shafi'ites ; 
the  llaflm  is  the  wuU  surrounding  the  ^yr  Ittna*U^  and  Zamzam  is  the  well. 
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ipeech  in  preaching  and  adorn  it  with  rhyme,'  and  ehould 

uciue  the  longing  of  men  to  perform   the  pilgrimage  by 

'  deacription  of  the  Ilouse  and  the  places  where  religious  rites 

m  performed  and  by  description  of  the  reward  for  it,  so 

thai  is  possible  for  others  by  making  absolute  poetry.     For 

when  me&sure  ia  added  to  rhymed  prose  [«(y']  the  speech 

btcomes  more  o&ecting  to  the  heart,  and  when  a  pleasing 

loice  and  measured   oirs  are  corabined  with  it,  its  power 

of  affecting  increases;  then,  if  there  be  added  to  it  aliitilaad 

I  JiaAlH  and  movements  of  rhythm,  the  effect  still  increases. 

And  all  that  ia  possible  so  long  as  pipes  and  stringed  iustru- 

nwata  which  belong  to   the  badges  of  evil  people  do  not 

enter ;  it  being  always  understood  that  if  there  is  intended 

bj  it  the  arousing  of  longing  in  one  to  whom  it  ia  not 

|XMsible  to  go  out  on  pilgrimage,  like  him  who  has  annulled 

the  duty  for  himself '  and  whose  parents  do  not  permit  to  go 

ml,  then  the  arousing  of  his  longing  to  make  pilgrimage 

by  music   and   singing  and   by    any   word   which   arouaes 

luDging  to  go  out  is  unlawful,  becauae  rousing  of  longing  for 

I  forbidden  thing  is  forbidden.     And  similarly,  if  the  roud  ia 

not  secure  and  danger   preponderates,  it  ia  not  allowable 

■o  move  hearts  and  to  work  upon  them  by  arousing  longing. 

The  second  kind  is  that  of  which  warriors  moke  use  to 

u^  men   to  warfare,  only  it   is  fitting  that  their  poems 

I  ud  the  fariqas   of   their  melodies   should  differ  from  the 

IS  of   the  pilgrims  and  the    tar'tqas  of   their  melodies. 

,  For  the  rousing  of  that  which  summons  u  man  to  warfare 

I  ky  exciting  courage   and   by  moving  wrath  and  anger  in 

I  luD  against  the   unbelievers,  and  making  courage  appear 

I  lur  and  life  and  wealth  appear  contomptible  as  compared 

|*ith  warfare,  is  by  such  inspiring  verses  as  the  saying  of 

I  ■l-Hntanabbi' — 

"Then,  if  thou  dost  not  die  under  the  sworda,  honoured, 
Thoa  wilt  die  end  endure  ignominy,  unhonoured." 


I  '  On  dm  dlowtbli^ien  of  4iiotitig  verus  id  [^aching, 
1  UlllG.,  uriii,  pij.  311  t.,  kbA  the  puRwea  refened  to  there. 
I    *  Set  111*  Moditiaiis  of  this  in  aih-Shiritfa  Tanbtti,  pp, 


see  Ooldxiher  li 
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And  his  other  saying — 

"  The  cowardly  think  that  cowardice  is  prudence ; 
But  that  is  the  guile  of  base  nature." 

And  such  as  these.  So,  too,  the  tariqas  of  the  measures 
exciting  courage  differ  from  the  tariqas  exciting  longing. 
This  is  permissible  on  an  occasion  when  warfare  is  per- 
missible, and  approved  on  an  occasion  when  warfare  is 
liked ;  but  that  is  only  in  the  case  of  one  to  whom  going 
out  on  warfare  is  allowed. 

The  third  consists  of  the  rajaz  verses,  of  which  the  valiant 
make  use  ou  occasions  of  onset.  The  object  of  these  is  to 
excite  courage  in  the  speaker  and  his  helpers,  and  produce 
briskness  in  them  for  battle.  And  in  such  verses  there  is 
praise  of  bravery  and  of  fortitude,  and  such  praise,  when 
it  comes  in  fitting  word  and  with  agreeable  voice,  is  more 
affecting  to  the  soul.  It  is  allowable  in  every  allowed  battle, 
and  approved  in  every  approved  battle,  and  forbidden  in 
battling  with  Muslims  and  with  those  secured  by  treaty 
and  in  every  forbidden  battle,  because  the  arousing  of 
incitements  to  that  which  is  forbidden  is  forbidden.  This 
custom  is  derived  from  the  valiant  ones  of  the  Companions, 
such  as  'All  and  Khalid  (may  God  be  well  pleased  with 
them  both !),  and  others  than  they.  And  for  the  same 
reason  we  say  that  the  beating  of  the  shdhln  should  be 
restrained  in  the  camp  of  warriors,  for  its  voice  softens  and 
makes  sad,  and  loosens  the  knot  of  courage  and  weakens 
the  energy  of  the  soul,  and  excites  longing  for  family  and 
home,  and  entails  slackness  in  battle,  and  thus,  too,  all 
the  sounds  and  melodies  which  soften  the  heart.  So  those 
that  soften  and  make  sad  are  distinct  from  those  which 
move  and  excite  courage,  and  he  who  uses  these  with 
intention  to  change  hearts  and  slacken  thoughts  from 
a  battle  which  is  incumbent  is  a  rebel  against  God;  and 
he  who  does  it  with  intention  of  slackening  from  a  battle 
which  is  forbidden,  by  that  is  obedient  to  God. 

The  fourth   consists  of  the  sounds  and  musical  airs  of 
lamentation ;   these   make   an   impression   through   rousing 
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lorrow  und  woepiiig  und  continuous  mourning.  .Sorrow  is 
of  Ivo  kinds,  praiseworthr  and  blameworthy.  The  blame- 
worthy  is  such  as  sorrow  for  what  escapes — God  Most  High 
ttid,  That  i/e  way  uo!  tjrkce/or  irhnl  escapes  you  [Qur,,  Iv-ii,  2y], 
-Bod  sorrow  fur  the  dead  is  of  this  class,  for  it  is  anger  with 
tbe  decree  of  God  Most  High  and  it  regrets  that  which 
annot  be  repaired.  Since  this  sorrow  is  blanaeworthy  the 
moling  it  by  lamentation  is  blameworthy,  ond,  therefore,  a 
tlcur  prohibition  was  revealed  against  such  lamentalion, 
lie  sorrow  that  is  praiseworthy  is  the  sorrow  of  a  man  for 
his  own  shortcoming  in  matter  of  his  religion  and  weeping 
for  his  sins.  And  weeping  and  striving  to  weep  and 
nrroiring  and  striving  to  sorrow  are  praiseworthy ;  of  this 
Kiid  was  the  weeping  of  Adam  {upon  whom  bo  peace!). 
Also  moving  to  this  sorrow  and  strengthening  in  it  are 
ptaiaeworthy,  for  it  arouses  energy  in  amending.  And, 
therefore,  was  the  lamentiation  of  Da'iid  praiseworthy,  for  it 
»M  in  ubidingness  of  sorrow  and  length  of  weeping  because 
of  iiDs  and  transgressions.  And  he  used  to  weep  and  to 
diae  weeping  and  to  sorrow  and  to  cause  sorrowing,  so  that 
biers  were  lifted  away  from  the  aasemblies  where  he  lamented. 
Aitd  that  he  accomplished  with  his  words  and  melodies,  and 
fc  WIS  praiseworthy ;  for  what  leads  up  to  the  praiseworthy 
V  pniaewortby.  And  on  account  of  this  it  is  not  unlawful 
Sir  the  preacher  who  has  an  agreeable  voice  that  he  should 
*Wt  in  the  pulpit  with  melodies,  poems  that  excite  sorrow 
'  »tt«D  the  heart ;  nor  that  he  shouhl  weep  and  strive  to 
p  in  order  that  he  may  attain  by  it  to  cause  others  to 
weep,  aod  to  stir  up  their  sorrow.' 

The  fifth  is  Music  and  Singing  on  occasions  of  joy  as  an 

Utensifier  and  arouser  of  joy.     It  is  allowable  if  the  joy  is 

■Aonble,  as  singing  on  the  days  of  festival  and  at  a  marriage 

on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  one  who  has  been  away 

on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  feast  and  the  first  head- 

•bftting  and  at  the  birth  of  a  child  and  his  circumcision  and 

jlice  liow  -inrtiinslj  this  ia  in  tutitiad  witli  oui- 
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when  his  learning  of  the  Mighty  Qur'an  is  complete, — all 
that  is  allowable  for  the  sake  of  the  manifestation  of  joy 
through  it.  And  the  reason  of  its  being  allowable  is  that 
some  melodies  stir  up  gladness  and  joy  and  emotion,  and  in 
whatever  thing  joy  is  allowable  the  stirring  up  of  joy  in 
that  thing  is  allowable.  This  is  proved  by  the  tradition  of 
the  chanting  of  poetry  by  women  on  the  housetops  with 
tambourines  and  melodies  at  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle 
of  God— 

"  The  fiill  moon  has  risen  upon  us  from  the  mountain- 
passes  of  al-Wada*, 
Gratitude  is  incumbent  upon  us  so  long  as  one  man 
prays  to  God." 

This  was  a  manifestation  of  joy  for  his  arrival,  and  it  was 
a  praiseworthy  joy.  So  its  manifestation  through  poetry 
and  airs  and  dancing  and  movements  is  also  praiseworthy. 
It  has  been  handed  down  from  a  number  of  the  Companions 
that  they  hopped^  on  a  jo]rful  occasion  that  had  befallen 
them,  as  we  shall  tell  when  we  deal  with  the  rules  of  dancing. 
It  is  allowable  on  the  arrival  of  anyone  on  whose  arrival 
gladness  is  allowable,  and  for  every  allowed  cause  of  joy. 

This  is  indicated  in  what  is  handed  down  in  the  two  Sahihs 

.    •    • 

from  'A'isha  that  she  said,  "I  have  known  the  Prophet  of 
God  concealing  me  with  his  mantle  while  I  was  looking 
at  the  Abyssinians  at  javelin-play  in  the  Mosque  until  I  was 
the  one  who  tired  of  it ;  and  think  of  a  young  girl  eager 
for  amusement ! " — this  to  indicate  how  long  her  standing 
lasted.  Al-Bukhari  and  Muslim  hand  down  also  in  their 
Sahihs  a  tradition  of  *UqayP  from  az-Zuhrl^  from  *Urwa* 
from  'A'isha  that  Abu  Bakr  came  in  to  her  in  the  Days 
of  Mini,^  and  with  her  were  two  girls  playing  tambourines 

'  Hajaln  ;  the  lexicons  will  not  permit  me  to  translate  otherwise. 

'  Abii  Khalid  'Uqayl  b.  Ehalid  b.  *Aqil  al-Ayli  al-Umawi,  a  rnawl^  of 
*Uthman  b.  *  A  If  an  ;  d.  in  Egypt  141. 

^  Abii  Bakr  Muhammad  D.  Muslim,  known  as  Ibn  Shihab,  al-Qurashi 
az-Zuhri  al-Madani ;  d.  124.    An-Naw.,  pp.  116  ff. 

*  *Urwa  b.  az-Zuba}T  b.  al-*Awwam  al-Qurashi ;  d.  94  or  99.  An-Xaw., 
pp.  420  f. 

*  A  holiday  time  of  the  pilgrimage  season ;  see  Ibn  Hisham,  p.  88,  line  7 
from  foot. 
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Kid  befitJDg  time  while  the  Prophet  was  wrapped  in  his 
robe.  And  Abii  Bukr  rebuked  them,  but  the  Prophet 
nncovered  his  face  and  said,  "  Let  them  alone,  Abu  Bnkr, 
for  it  is  time  of  Fe-stival,"  And  '  A'isha  said,  "I  have 
known  the  Prophet  concealing  rae  with  his  miintle  while 
I  wu  looking  at  the  Abysainians  playing  in  the  Mosque,  and 
'Cmar  rebuked  them,  but  the  Prophet  said,  '  It  is  all  right, 
0  Banii  Arfada  I'"  '  And  in  a  tradition  of  'Ainr  b.  al- 
Hirith '  from  Ibn  Shihab  *  is  what  is  similar,  but  in  it  (he 
iw  girls  sing  and  play.  Further,  in  a  tradition  of  Abfl 
TShir*  from  Ibn  Wahb,'  "By  Alliih,  I  have  known  the 
ipnetle  of  God  standing  by  the  door  of  my  room  ®  while  the 
ibvwiniana  were  playing  with  their  darts  in  the  Mosque 
nf  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  he  was  concealing  me  with  his 
fobe  or  mantle  that  I  might  look  at  the  playing.  Then 
iie  kept  standing  for  my  sake  till  I  was  the  one  who  turned 
my."  Again,  it  is  handed  down  in  tradition  from  'A'isha 
(iat  she  said.  "  I  was  wont  to  play  with  my  dolls  when 
L  bende  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  he  would  bring  girl- 
^nnptnions  to  me,  and  they  woidd  veil  themselves  from  him, 
|ndhe  used  to  have  pleasure  in  their  coming,  and  they 
i  play  with  tne."  And  in  a  tradition  is  that  the 
tmphet  sjiid  to  her  one  day,  "What  is  this?"  She  said, 
"My  dolls."  He  said,  "But  what  is  that  I  see  in  the 
niddle  of  them  ?  "  She  said,  "  A  horse."  He  said,  "  "What 
» this  on  it'-*"  She  said,  "A  pair  of  wings."  He  said, 
'"Hua  horse  a  pair  of  wings?  "     She  said,  "  Have  you  not 


'  Tlu  iMdcMu  Ottnw  tui  lighl  on  lhi»  kiim/n.     It  wan  cviJunLly  known  tii  them 
urbOu  tnditiim  which  we  have  here,     See  Lane,  9. v.,  p.  1,119c. 

Abn  Umafra  'Amr  li.  al-Ijlttiiih  b.  Ta'qub  nl-Anfuri  al-Mifri,  il-Jladaoi 

^■■ViB.  a  mn]k  of  Qajrg  b.  Sa'il.      He  wss  an  important  link  in  tiadition, 

w  tb  niiutation  nf  bejn];  a  thiqa,  stands  in  the  Ihii^  lalmqii  of  tbe  laWit  nf 

uldd.  148.  oetdSB.     So  the  SH.;  sec,  too,  Ibn  Ehnil.,  a.  p.  19.  n.  B. 

n  ShJhib  a7-Zuhri. 

UL  T'hir  .\hniad  b.  'Amr  al-Qtn-ashi  al-Umnni  ul-Hitri,  a  mawU  of 
(9^.  mawlu  of  -riha  b.  Ahi  SutTan;  a  thiqa.  d.  iaa. 
bt  Mnlfsmniaa  -Abd  AUah  h.  Wahb  ■l-Clurnahi  aUFihri  >u  a  mawlik, 
irtjiLlBT.  IhnKh«U.,>i,pp.  l.iB. 
'  Tki  (pwtmcni  n(  -A'taba  npened  immndialcly  iato  tbe  muHiue  oa  the  Mi  of 
^•m^n^tioo ;  comparn  the  nlory  nf  how  the'Propbet,  na  the  bat  dny  of  hii 
— IB  ID  lo  thn  irongregotinn  at  pniyen  nnil  i^nilcd  nn  tlicni. 
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heard  that  Sulayman  ibn  Da'ud  ^  had  hones  with  wings.'*^ 
Then  the  Apostle  of  God  laughed  till  his  canine  teeth 
appeared.  And  in  our  opinion  the  tradition  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  custom  of  children  of  making  up  a  figure 
of  clay  and  pieces  of  paper  without  completing  the  figure'; 
this  is  indicated  by  what  is  related  in  other  traditions  that 
the  horse  had  a  pair  of  wings  of  paper.  Again,  'A'isha  said, 
**  The  Apostle  of  God  came  in  to  me  while  two  girls  were 
with  me  singing  a  song  of  the  Day  of  Bu'ath,^  and  lay  down 
on  his  side  on  the  bed  and  turned  away  his  face.  Then  Abu 
Bakr  entered  and  rebuked  me,  and  said,  'The  pipe  of  the 
Devil  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostle  of  God ! '  but  the 
Apostle  of  God  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  Let  them  alone ! ' 
Then,  when  he  was  not  attending,  I  made  a  sign  to  them 
two,  and  they  went  out.  It  was  a  festival  day  and  the  blacks 
were  playing  with  hide  shields  and  darts  ;  then  either 
I  asked  the  Apostle  of  God  or  he  said,  '  Would  you  like 
to  look  on  P '  and  I  said,  *  Yes.'  So  he  made  me  stand 
behind  him  with  my  cheek  against  his  cheek,  and  he  kept 
saying,  *  Keep  it  up,  0  Banu  Arfada ! '  until,  when  I  turned, 
he  said,  *  Had  enough  ?  '  I  said,  '  Yes/  and  he  said,  '  Then 
go.'  "  And  in  the  SaJnh  of  Muslim  is,  "  Then  I  put  my 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  began  watching  their  playing 
until  I  was  the  one  who  turned  away." 

All  these  traditions  are  in  the  two  Sahths  and  are  a  clear 

•         •      • 

proof  that  singing  and  playing  are  not  forbidden.  And  in 
the  traditions  are  indicated  different  kinds  of  permission : — 
First  is  the  playing,  and  how  the  Abyssinians  dance  and  sing 
is  well  known ;  the  second  is  doing  that  in  the  Mosque ; 
and  the  third  is  his  saying,  "Keep  it  up,  0  Banu  Arfada ! " — 

^  For  Muslim  traditions  on  Solomon  see  nn-Naw.,  pp.  300  ff.,  and,  especially, 
ath-ThtiMaln's  Qifin,  pp.  253  ff.  ot  ed.  of  Cairo,  1298. 

'  Apparently  this  to  guard  a^aiast  the  idea  that  'A'isha  made,  and  the 
Prophet  allowed  her  to  make,  imitations  of  any  livinji:  thing.  At  the  last  day 
the  makers  of  such  will  be  required  by  their  creations  to  give  them  life  also. 

3  The  Dav  of  Bu'ath  or  Bughath  was  one  of  the  celebrated  battle-days  of 
the  tribes  of  al-Aws  and  al-Khazraj.  According  to  the  SM.  the  fight  feU 
between  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Hijra,  and  the  victory  remained  with 
al-Aws.  Bu*ath  is  a  place  in  al-Madina,  a  hitu  or  fortress  of  al-Aws.  See, 
too,  Xt«»/i,  8.V.,  ii,  p.  422,  lines  10  ff.,  and  p.  424,  lines  1  ff. ;  Wellhaiiseii» 
Skizzniy  iv,  pp.  30  ff. 
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:  is  R  commaDd  to  play  or  a  request ;  then  how  can  it  bo 
eoii«idend  as  forbiiideu  ? — the  fourth  ia  hia  restraiuing  Abu 
Bakr  «id  'Umar  from  condemuing  and  stopping  it  aod  his 
^vinj;  as  exuuse  that  it  was  a  festival  day,  that  is,  a  time  of 
joy,  aad  such  play  is  oue  of  the  causes  of  joy;  the  filth  is  hia 
tUivding  so  long  witnessing  it  and  his  attending  to  what 
MUt«d  'A'isha — and  in  it  is  an  indication  that  beauty  of 
diapOAtioa  in  soothing  the  hearts  of  women  and  children  by 
witoeMtng  playing  is  better  than  harshness  of  asceticism  and 
nIT- mortification  in  refraining  and  hindering  from  it ;  the 
lixth  is  his  saying  first  to  'A'isha,  "  Would  you  like  to  look 
«a!"  and  that  was  not  through  being  forced  to  help  hia 
rife  through  fear  of  anger  or  disunion,  for  rejection  of 
s  pt- titiou  ufteii  causes  disunion,  and  that  is  a  thing  feared, — 
Umq  one  thing  feared  is  preferred  to  another  thing  feared, — 
bat  he  asked  the  question  first  aod  there  was  nothing  com- 
pelling him  to  do  that ;  the  seventh  ia  the  license  given  for 
unging  and  beating  on  the  tambourine  on  the  part  of  the 
Iwo  girls,  in  spite  o£  its  being  compared  to  the  pipe  of 
the  Deril,  and  that  is  a  proof  that  the  forbidden  pipe  is 
aouething  different  from  what  we  have  here ;  and  the  eighth 
is  that  the  ear  of  the  Apostle  of  G-od  was  struck  by  the  voioe 
of  the  two  girls  while  he  was  lying  on  his  side,  but  if  there 
iiad  been  playing  on  stringed  instruments  in  u  place  he 
would  not  have  permitted  even  sitting  there  because  of  the 
•onnd  of  the  stringed  instruments  striking  his  ear,  so  this 
iodicalM  that  the  voice  of  women  is  not  unlawful  in  the 
■ue  way  that  the  sound  of  pipes  is  unlawful,  but  only 
Uklawful  where  there  is  fear  of  temptation. 

These,  then,  are  the  conclusions  from  analogy  and  from 
•tatute  which  indicate  the  allowableness  of  singing  and 
dancing,  and  beating  the  tambourine  and  playing  with  hide 
•bii'lds  and  with  darts,  and  looking  on  at  the  dancing  of 
Abys*inians  und  negroes  on  occasions  of  joy.  All  hold 
by  analogy  for  a  festival  day,  because  it  is  an  occasion  of 
joy,  and  that  covers  a  wedding-day  and  feast  and  a  first 
head-ahaTing  and  circumcision  and  the  day  of  arrival  from 
m  journey  and  the  rest  of  the  causes  of  gladness,  that  is. 


x"^:  ax:.  ecstasy. 
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her,  tbat  is  imlawfut  to  him  thereafter,  aince  it  is  nut  allow- 
able to  arouse  longing  when  union  and  meeting  in  earnest 
would  not  be  allowable.  And  as  for  him  who  pictures  to 
himself  the  form  of  a  woman  looking  upon  whom  would  not 
be  lawful  lo  him,  and  who  applies  what  lie  hears  to  what  is 
present  in  his  mind,  that  is  unlawful  because  it  is  a  thing 
which  moves  the  fancy  to  forbidden  deeds  and  stirs  up  an 
incitoT  to  something  the  attaining  to  which  were  not  allow- 
able. And  the  majority  of  lovers  and  of  the  foolish,  through 
youth,  when  lust  is  aroused,  keep  brooding  over  this  kind  of 
thing,  but  that  should  be  prevented  in  their  case  on  account 
of  what  is  in  it  of  hidden  disease,  not  for  anything  which 
comes  from  the  music  itself.  And  therefore  a  physician 
who  was  asked  what  passionate  love  ['w/c;]  was  replied, 
"  A  smoke  which  itscends  into  a  man's  brain  and  which 
•exual  intercourse  removes  and  music  and  singing  excite." 

The  seventh  is  the  listening  of  him  who  loves  God  and  has 
a  passion  for  Him  and  longs  to  meet  Iliin  so  that  be  cannot 
look  upon  u  thing  hut  he  sees  it  in  Him  (Whose  perfection  is 
ULtolled),  and  no  sound  strikes  upon  bis  ear  hut  he  hears  it 
irom  Him  and  iu  Him,  So  liateniug  to  mumc  and  singing 
in  his  case  is  an  arouser  of  hia  longing  and  a  strengthener 
of  his  passion  and  his  love  and  an  inflamer  of  the 
tuiderbox  of  his  heart,  and  brings  forth  from  it  States' 
consisting  of  Revelations  and  Caressings,  description  of 
which  cannot  be  comprehended, — he  who  has  tasted  ihem 
knows  them,  and  he  rejects  them  whose  sense  is  blunt  so  that 
he  cannot  taste  them.  These  States  are  called  in  the  tongue 
of  the  Siifis  leajd,  Rapture  or  Ecstasy,  from  icujinl.  Finding, 
nnd  mutailii/a,  Encountering,  that  is  to  say,  be  encountors  in 
himself  States  which  he  had  not  encountered  before  he 
liateoed  to  the  music.  Then  these  States  are  causes  of 
things  which  follow  them,  things  which  bum  up  the  heart 
with  their  fires  and  purify  it  from  taints  of  dinginess,  just  as 
fire  purifies  substjinces  exposed  to  it  from  uncleauiiess.  Then 
thi:  purity  that  befalls  the  heart  brings  ufter  it  Visions  and 


u  (m«k5th«p<r]  « 


»  tin  p.  y*  of  Hie, 
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Bevelations,  and  they  are  the  utmost  limit  of  the  things  sought 
by  the  lovers  of  Ood  Most  High  and  the  ultimate  fruit  of  all 
pious  works.  And  that  which  enables  us  to  reach  them  has 
its  origin  in  the  sum  of  pious  works,  not  of  rebellious  works 
nor  actions  simply  permissible.  The  cause  of  those  States 
befalling  the  heart  through  listening  to  music  is  the  secret 
of  God  Most  High,  and  consists  in  a  relationship  of  measured 
tones  to  souls  and  in  the  subjection  of  souls  to  them  and  their 
receiving  impressions  by  them — ^longing  and  joy  and  sorrow 
and  elation  and  depression.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause 
why  souls  receive  impressions  through  sounds  belongs  to  the 
most  subtle  of  the  sciences  of  the  Revelations  which  Sufis 

m 

are  granted,  and  the  foolish,  the  frozen,  the  hard  of  heart, 
who  are  shut  off  from  the  pleasure  of  music  and  poetry, 
marvels  how  he  that  listens  takes  pleasure  and  at  his  ecstasy 
and  state  of  emotion  and  change  of  colour,  as  a  brute  beast 
marvels  at  the  pleasure  of  almond-candy  and  the  impotent  at 
the  pleasure  of  sexual  intercourse  and  the  youth  marvels  at 
the  pleasure  of  governing  and  at  the  pleasure  that  lies  in 
breadth  of  reputation,  and  as  the  foolish  marvels  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  knowledge  of  God  Most  High  and  the 
knowledge  of  His  majesty  and  might  and  the  wonders  of 
His  creation.  And  for  all  that  there  is  one  cause,  and  it  is 
that  pleasure  is  a  kind  of  perception  and  perception  demands 
a  thing  perceived  and  a  power  of  perceiving.  Then,  in  the 
case  of  him  whose  power  of  perception  is  imperfect,  that  he 
should  have  pleasure  through  it  is  not  to  be  imagined.  How 
can  he  perceive  the  pleasure  of  things  to  eat  who  lacks  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  how  can  he  perceive  the  pleasure  of 
melodies  who  lacks  ear,  and  the  pleasure  that  lies  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  reason  who  lacks  reason  ?  ^  Even  thus  is 
the  tasting  of  music  and  singing  in  the  heart.  After  the 
sound  has  reached  the  ear  it  is  perceived  by  an  inward  sense 
in  the  heart,  and  be  who  lacks  that  lacks  inevitably  the 
pleasure  that  goes  with  it. 


^  **  Sir,  I  can  giTO  you  reasons,  but  I  cannot  give  you  an  understanding.** — 
Dr.  Johnson. 


Bat,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  "  How  can  paseion  ['mAj]  bo 
inugnted  in  the  cose  of  God  Moat  High  so  that  music  and 
anging  move  it  ? "  Then  know  that  he  who  knows  God 
Iove«  Him  {ahabhahu)  inevitably,  and  as  bis  knowledge  of 
Him  atrengthena,  his  love  \^mahahha\  of  Him  also  strengthens, 
and  love  when  it  grows  strong  is  called  passion  ['khg],  and 
passion  is  nothing  else  than  love  strengthened  beyond  bound. 
Thorefore  the  Arabs  said,  "Lo!  Muharatnad  has  a  passion 
for  liis  Lord,"  when  they  saw  him  retiring  for  worship  in 
Mount  Hira,  And  know  that  every  loveliness  \jnmdl^  is 
beloTcd  when  there  is  one  to  perceive  that  lovelinesa,  and 
"God  Most  High  is  lovely  [yViWfi/]  and  He  loves  loveliness."' 
But  loveliness,  if  it  be  in  proportion  of  make  and  beauty  of 
oolonrs,  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight.  And  if  the 
Inrelineas  be  in  majesty  and  might  and  loftiness  of  order  and 
beauty  of  qualities  and  character  and  the  willing  of  things 
esoellent  for  the  world  in  general  and  pouring  them  out 
npcM)  it  constantly  and  other  such  spiritual  qualities,  it  is 
permved  by  the  sense  of  the  heart.  And  for  the  expression 
*'  loveliness  "  there  is  sometimes  a  metaphorical  usage,  and  it 
is  said  that  so  and  so  is  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  bis  form 
in  Qflt  meant,  but  only  that  be  is  lovely  of  character,  praise- 
worthy  as  to  his  qualities,  beautiful  as  to  his  mode  of  life; 
and  so  a  man  is  sometimes  loved  for  those  internal  qualities 
through  their  being  considered  beautiful,  just  as  the  external 
form  is  loved.  And  sometimes  this  love  becomes  strong, 
and  then  it  is  called  passion.  How  many  there  are  of 
sealotA  in  their  love  for  the  founders  of  parties,  such  as  ash- 
Shlfil  and  Malik  and  Abu  Hanifa  (may  God  be  welJ  pleased 
with  them !),  to  such  an  extent  that  they  give  bountifully  of 
their  lives  and  of  tbeir  goods  in  their  aid  and  assistance  and 
go  furtJier  than  any  passionate  lover  in  their  zeal  and  excess! 
A  narviel  it  is  that  it  should  be  held  reasonable  to  love 
paanooatcly  oa  individual  whose  form  has  never  been  seen 

'  A  tnditinii  from  the  Prophet.     He  said,  ■ 


rtfitini  in  thi*  uying- 
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whether  it  is  lovely  or  vile  and  who  is  now  dead,  but  who  is 
loved  for  the  loveliness  of  his  internal  form  and  for  his 
approved  walk  and  the  benefits  that  have  befallen  the  people 
of  the  Faith  from  his  work  and  other  qualities  beside ;  and 
then  that  it  should  not  be  held  reasonable  to  love  passionately 
Him  from  whom  are  seen  to  proceed  excellent  things,  yea. 
Him  whom,  in  verify,  there  is  no  excellency  and  no 
loveliness  and  no  loved  one  in  the  world  but  it  is  a  boon 
firom  among  His  boons  and  a  trace  from  among  the  traces 
of  His  generosity  and  a  spoonful  from  the  sea  of  His  bounfy. 
And  every  beauty  and  loveliness  in  the  world  which  is 
perceived  by  the  intellect  and  by  eyes  and  by  ears  and  the 
rest  of  the  senses  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  Pleiades  to  the  extremity  of  the 
oarth,^  is  a  grain  from  the  treasure-houses  of  His  power  and 
a  ray  from  the  lights  of  His  presence.  So  who  shall  tell 
me  that  the  love  of  Him  is  not  reasonable  whose  description 
this  isy  and  that  love  of  Him  should  not  increase  in  the  case 
of  those  who  confess  His  descriptions  until  their  love  pass 
bound  and  the  absolute  use  of  the  term  passion  for  it  become 
a  wrong  because  it  falls  short  in  telling  how  great  is  His 
love  P  Then  His  perfection  is  extolled  who  has  veiled 
Himself  from  appearing  by  the  force  of  His  appearing  and 
by  the  rays  of  whose  light  eyes  are  filled.  **  If  it  were  not 
for  His  veiling  Himself  with  seventy  veils  of  His  light,  the 
glories  of  His  face  would  bum  up  the  eyes  of  those  regarding 
the  loveliness  of  His  presence."  ^  And  if  it  were  not  that 
His  appearance  caused  His  concealment,  verily  intellects 
would  be  confused  and  hearts  bewildered  and  strength  of 
body  would  be  left  succourless  and  limbs  at  variance. 
Though  hearts  were  built  up  of  stone  and  iron,  verily  the 
morning  would  see  them  crushed  in  pieces  under  the  first 
beginning  of  the  light  of  His  self-manifestation.  For  how 
shall  the  eyes  of  bats  endure  the  noonday  light  of  the  sun  ? 
And  the  proof  of  what  is  indicated  here  shall  come  in 


^  MtH  dkincati'th'thurayyti  ild  immtahd'th-thard  ;  a  proTerb. 
'  A  tradition  of  tho  Prophet. 
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the  Book  of  Love,'  anj  it  will  be  explained  that  the  love 
of  anv  other  than  God  ia  a  falling  short  and  a  folly.  But 
b«  who  is  firm  in  knowledge  knows  aoue  other  than  Qod 
Most  High,  since  there  is  not  in  existence  a  verity  except 
God  and  His  works ;  and  he  who  knows  the  works,  as 
irorks,  does  not  pass  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Worker 
lo  that  of  another  than  Him.  For  example,  he  that  knows 
ash-Shafi'i,  and  knows  him  directly  and  his  productions 
in  respect  that  they  are  hie  productions,  and  not  in 
respect  that  they  are  whiteness  and  skin  and  ink  and 
paper  and  ordered  speech  and  the  Arabic  language, 
verily,  he  has  known  him,  and  does  not  pass  from  the 
knowledge  of  ash-Shafi'i  to  that  of  another  than  him,  and 
the  love  of  hira  does  not  pass  over  to  another  than  him. 
And  every  existence  except  God  Most  High  is  the  production 
of  God  Most  High  and  His  work  done  first  by  Him.  Then 
he  who  knows  it  in  respect  that  it  ia  the  construction  of 
God  Moat  High,  sees  from  the  construction  tha  qualities 
of  the  Constructor,  as  the  excellency  of  the  proilacer  and 
the  greatness  of  his  power  are  seen  from  the  beauty  of  the 
productioo,  and  his  knowledge  and  love  are  limited  to  God 
Most  High  without  passing  over  to  other  than  Him.  And 
it  is  of  the  definition  of  this  passion  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  being  shared ;  and  everything  except  this  passion  admits 
of  being  shared,  since  to  every  beloved  except  this  there 
can  be  imagined  something  like  either  in  existence  or  in 
poesibility  ;  but  for  this  loveliness  there  cannot  be  imagined 
■  second  either  in  possibility  or  in  existence.  Then, 
the  name  passion  applied  to  other  than  Him  is  a  pure 
metaphor,  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  he  that 
baa  a  lack,  near  in  hia  laek  to  brute  beasts,  sometimes  does 
Dot  recognise  in  the  expression  passion  anything  but  the 
seeking  of  sexual  intercourse.  And  such  a  one  as  this  is 
like  u  donkey -driver,  with  whom  it  is  not  fitting  that  one 
should  use  such  terms  as  passion,  union,  longing,  humane 
intercourse ;    yea,  such  expressions  and  ideas  he  leaves  on 


'  Ono  of  Lbc  Books  o(  die  llfv",  the  flxtb  of  the  fourth  Rui'. 
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one  side,  just  as  brute  beasts  leave  on  one  side  narcissus  and 
myrtle,  and  give  themselyes  to  dried  clover  and  hay 
and  fresh  leafage.  For  the  absolute  use  of  these  expressions 
is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  God  Most  High,  and  that 
only  whenever  they  are  not  suspected  of  a  meaning  which 
we  must  hold  far  from  the  holiness  of  God. 

And  power  of  imagination  varies  as  power  of  under- 
standing, so  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  refinement 
that  lies  in  such  expressions  as  these;  yea,  it  is  a  near 
possibility  that  there  may  spring  from  the  mere  listening 
to  the  qualities  of  God  Most  High,  an  overpowering  ecstasy 
by  which  the  aorta  of  the  heart  is  broken.  Abii  Hurayra  ^ 
has  related  from  the  Apostle  that  he  made  mention  of 
a  youth  who  was  among  the  Banii  Isra'il  on  a  mountain. 
And  he  said  to  his  mother,  ''Who  created  the  heavens P'* 
She  said,  ''  God,  whose  are  Might  and  Majesty."  He  said, 
"  Then  who  created  the  earth  ?  "  She  said,  "  God,  whose 
are  Might  and  Majesty.'*  He  said,  "  Then  who  created 
the  mountains P'*  She  said,  "God,  whose  are  Might  and 
Majesty.'*  He  said,  "  Then  who  created  the  clouds  ?  **  She 
said,  ''God,  whose  are  Might  and  Majesty."  He  said, 
"  Lo,  verily  from  God  I  hear  a  Mighty  Thing ! "  And 
he  cast  himself  from  the  mountain  and  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
This  is  as  though  he  heard  something  which  indicated  the 
Majesty  of  God  Most  High  and  the  completing  of  His 
Power ;  so  he  was  moved  by  emotion  at  that,  and  fell  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  through  the  ecstasy  cast  himself  down. 
And  the  Books  ^  have  been  revealed  only  in  order  that  they 
should  move  with  emotion  at  the  mention  of  God  Most 
High.  Someone  said,  "I  saw  written  in  the  Gospel,  'We 
have  sung  to  you  and  ye  have  not  been  moved  with 
emotion  ;  and  we  have  piped  to  you  and  ye  have  not 
danced.' "  *     That  is,  "  We  sought  to  rouse  in  you  longing 


1  'Abd  ar-Ra^man  b.  $akhr  ad-Dawa,  known  as  Abu  Hurayra;  d.  57. 
An-Naw.,  pp.  760  f. ;  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  570,  n.  2. 

'  The  different  repealed  Scriptures;  e.g.,  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  Psalms. 

'  Matt.,  xiy  17 ;  Luke,  vii,  32 ;  a  long  way  after.  It  is  characteristic  of  Islam 
that  the  SM.  makes  no  attempt  to  verify  tl&e  reference. 
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tij-  the  mention  of  God  Most  High,  but  longing  was  not 
nrased." 

This,  then,  ia  what  we  desired  to  mention  of  the  divisions 
of  listening  to  Mnaic  and  Singing  and  its  cauaes  nod  its 
requirements.  It  has  become  most  oertsinly  evident  that  it 
is  permissible  in  some  cases  and  encouraged  in  some  cases. 
Then  if  you  ask,  "  Is  there  any  state  in  which  it  is  unlawful  ?" 
I  say  that  it  is  unlawful  with  five  accidents — an  accident  in 
him  who  produces  the  poetry  or  music,  an  accident  in  the 
iDBtrument  that  is  used,  an  accident  in  the  content  of  the 
poetry,  an  accident  in  the  person  of  the  listener  or  in  his 
perseverance,  and  an  accident  that  consists  in  his  being  of  the 
tommonalty  of  creation. 

The  first  accident  ia  that  the  producer  of  the  poetry  or 
music  be  a  woman  upon  whom  to  look  is  not  lawful  and  from 
bitening  to  whom  temptation  is  dreaded  ;  included  with  her 
H  also  the  beardless  youth  whose  temptation  is  dreaded. 
Tbis  ia  unlawful  on  account  of  what  is  in  it  of  the  fear  of 
temptation,  and  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  singing,  but  if 
lis  woman,  throu^ih  whom  rises  the  temptation,  were  only 
Ukiog  without  using  melodies,  her  talking  and  conversation 
woald  not  be  permissible  nor  even  listening  to  her  voice  in 
npeating  the  Qur'an  ;  so,  too,  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  youth 
from  whom  temptation  is  feared.  Then  if  you  ask,  "  Do 
yoo  hold  that  this  is  unlawful  in  every  situation  without 
emiaidering  separate  cases,  or  is  it  only  unlawftil  where 
tnoptation  is  feared  in  ihe  case  of  him  who  fears  sin?" 
Iny  that  this  is  a  possible  question  in  point  of  law,  one  in 
*hich  two  fundamental  principles  act  against  one  another. 
Ho  one  of  these  is  that  being  alone  with  a  woman  not 
▼iUiia  the  prohibited  degrees  and  looking  upon  her  face  is 
ulawfal  equally  whether  temptation  is  feared  or  not,  because 
At  is  one  with  whom,  in  general,  temptation  may  be  supposed 
to  exist.  The  law  htia  decided  that  this  shall  close  the  matter 
without  looking  to  special  cases.  And  the  second  principle 
U  that  looking  upon  youths  is  permissible  except  where 
Ihere  is  fear  of  temptation ;  so  youths  are  not  classed  with 
I  this  general  prohibition,  but  the  circumstances  are 
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followed  in  each  case.  Now,  the  voice  of  a  woman  sways 
between  these  two  fundamental  principles ;  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  looking  at  her,  then  we  must  close  the  matter 
absolutely, — that  is  an  analogy  that  has  great  weight.  Yet 
between  the  two  are  differences,  since  lust  invites  to  look 
when  it  is  once  roused,  but  it  does  not  invite  to  listen  to  the 
voice ;  and  the  moving  of  the  lust  to  touch  which  is  excited 
by  looking  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  excited  by 
hearing,  but  is  more  powerful.  And  the  voice  of  a  woman, 
apart  from  singing,  is  not  a  thing  of  shame  requiring 
concealment;  in  the  time  of  the  Companions  the  women 
always  talked  with  the  men,  giving  the  salutation  and 
seeking  advice  and  asking  and  taking  counsel  and  so  on, — 
but  with  women  there  is  a  something  more  which  effects  the 
moving  of  lust.  So  the  analogy  of  the  voice  of  women  to 
looking  upon  youths  is  more  immediate,  for  they  were  not 
commanded  to  veil  themselves,  just  as  women  were  not 
commanded  to  conceal  their  voices.  Thus  the  arousing  of 
temptation  is  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  followed,  and  the 
unlawfulness  should  be  limited  to  that.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  more  probable  view  and  the  nearer  analogy,  and  is 
strengthened  by  the  tradition  of  the  two  girls  who  sang  in 
the  house  of  'A'isha,  since  it  is  known  that  the  Prophet  was 
wont  to  listen  to  their  voices  and  did  not  guard  himself; 
temptation  in  this  case  was  not  to  be  feared  and  therefore 
he  did  not  guard  himself.  So,  then,  this  varies  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  woman  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
man  in  being  young  or  old ;  and  such  a  varying  with 
circumstances  has  its  analogies,  for  we  say  in  the  case  of 
an  old  man  that  he  may  kiss  his  wife,  though  it  be  time  of 
fast,  but  that  that  is  not  allowable  for  a  young  man ;  for 
kissing  invites  to  sexual  intercourse  in  time  of  fast,  which  is 
forbidden.  And  hearing  ^  may  invite  to  looking  and  drawing 
near  which  is  unlawful ;  so  that,  too,  varies  with  individuals. 


^  Hearing  =  as'samd*,  I  have  translated  this  word  hitherto  as  '  listening  to 
mnsic  and  singing.'  Literally  it  means  *  hearing '  or  '  listening/  bat  it  became 
a  $af  1  technical  term  for  the  devotional  exercises  of  darwishes.  In  the  sequel 
I  shall  frequently  translate  it  as  here,  regarding  it  as  such  a  technical  term. 
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The  second  attribute  is  in  the  inalniments  in  so  far  as 
they  are  of  the  badges  of  people  who  drink  and  of  the 
Mukhannat/m.  They  are  pipes  and  stringed  instruments  and 
the  kuba-Aram.  These  three  kiada  are  forhidden,  and  all 
besides  these  remain  under  the  fundamental  principle  of 
allownbleDess,  like  the  rfiy?"  whether  it  has  little  bells  or  not, 
and  the  (abl  and  the  Hhaliiu  and  beating  with  the  qad'th  and 
the  other  instruments. 

The  third  accident  is  in  the  content  of  what  ia  sung,  the 
poetry.  If  there  ia  in  it  anything  of  obscenity  or  ribaldry 
or  Bstire  or  what  is  a  lie  against  God  Most  High  or  against 
Hi«  Apostle  or  against  the  Companions,  like  what  the 
Rafidis '  compoaed  in  satire  on  the  Companions  and  others, 
the  listening  to  it  is  unlawful,  with  melodies  or  without 
melodies,  and  he  that  listens  is  partaker  with  him  that 
■peak^.  So,  too,  is  that  in  winch  there  ia  description  of 
a  particular  woman ;  for  the  description  of  a  woman  before 
men  is  not  allowable.  And  as  for  satire  of  unbelievers  and 
heretics,  that  is  allowable;  ITassjln  b.  Thiibit  was  wont  to 
boast  of  the  Apostle  of  God  and  to  satirize  the  unbelievers, 
and  the  Apostle  of  God  commanded  him  to  do  that.  And  as 
for  amatory  poetry,  i.e.  love  poetry  with  description  of 
eheeks  and  temples  and  beauty  of  figure  and  stature  and 
deacription  of  women  in  other  points,  it  calls  for  considera- 
tktB.  The  sound  view  with  regard  to  it  is  that  the  com- 
posiog  of  it  and  the  reciting  it  with  melody  and  without,  is 
not  unlawful.  But  it  is  for  the  listener  to  see  to  it  that 
he  does  sot  apply  what  he  hears  to  a  particular  woman, 
and  if  he  does  apply  it  that  he  apply  it  to  one  permitted 


'  It  wu  early  Hied  lu  a  principle  tbnt  Lhe  Imndiug  down  of  tnditioiui 
cUnigabiiy  to  tlie  Prophet  or  tu  the  Compnniona  wai  unlnwful.  Thtu  an-Namn 
Isp  ilo'ni  ia  hin  cr«wt:  "Wo  obstaio  (rora  rfie  menlion  of  the  ComniiQion,"  ol 
Ibc  Prnphst  oicvpt  with  f^«d."  The  tuaae  Vjilxfa  time  to  be  applied  lu  hU 
adnmuiun  who  epoke  igaiiut  nny  of  the  CoroMnioiu,  but  Uialoncidly  it  bn< 
a  narTowcr  application.  TW  were  s  sect  rA  the  Bbi'n  of  ol-EQtawho  abnndu&vd 
Zajil  b.  'All.  B  ctHcendnnt  ol  'Ali  the  lonrth  Ehulitn— after  hnving  beloDf«d  to 
hii  pattjt  lbs  Zaydila — twciiiue  he  comnmnded  them  not  to  speak  agtkiiut  the 
tvo  Boa  Kbolilai,  Aba  Baki  and  'Uniar.  See  Lane,  Ltxicon,  p.  I,121fl; 
fltmaitd  —d  Om  SighU.  ii,  pp.  233  and  365,  and  notes  33  and  Sti  (SIot)-  of 
*AU  ad-Din  Abn-sh-Shamil.  Niehta  2.'>5  and  26fi].  Haarbriicker'a  translation 
■r  Hb-ghihnatini,  i,  pp.  176  uuf  ISO. 


-"^-;^-  =^  -  '^-^  ^?ply  i:  to  a  strange 
-  "^-  -   -^-::i^  ?•:•:  bv  thus  applying  it, 
-  --  ^  "^^-"  "-^  ^ti-i:  iz  ::.     He  to  whom 
-— —    -;^'  ^  ]ni-  i^hi-z  =:-5:c  and  singing 
■    ^-'"  "^-  —  •  7iL*?T«:r  115  riined  control 
'—    "ii=^  ■^.  -:  '*ii.1t  ::  :he  oxpression 
~"  "    :=^— •  ::  ^  'I'iT^  :h^:  cannot  be 
--— .:         --..-.:•  r.«::il  i^a^e?     So  he 
'■-       "        -  ■-  .-.-  .  v^- 1  15  reminded  bv 
,.:■     L  -.1:     :z:r.-r-  ::'  i  like  thing,  the 
-.    •     -1      •"-.-!•:••!§    f  the  cheek,  of 
^-.     *     ■-•■    ii-^E-i.z    ::  ii-ion,  of  the 
'.-.     ..:      "    "!•-  -^n^y.R  ot  parting, 
"-  ■      -      '•.  *    -^'1    ::  *h'f  ^"^mpanv  of 
"  -""'  L         "::•:    .-eciurer  who 
-*     >:uvita  .!  :hi'  world 
'2  ::..-.:i;e     :  intercourse 
:.•   .::j.  .:::•.!:  there  is  no 
-ur«      •  a.  -'ir  thoughts 
•     ^  ..    ;:-  fsrression  in 
^         -  related  from 
.J  :  • : :  2:arket  and 
.  rr*;  :: " !  "  then 
:.    .     :•  :•  that,  and 
M-i   vha:  i*  the 
'  ».-:  'z  the  market 
"z.       \  Yd  saUnra 
: .    :iv  said  to  him, 
I  heard  him  as 
-    .J  ;   "iju  wilt  see  mv 
.  .    ::?  :joes  so  far  ihat 
-.J   :■  vfrses  in  Arabic, 
.  ...    ..        .'.>!::  words;   so  he 

;-  -w. ::-:     '  -^  recited — 

i  '■•«  <   :i  *.'i7r  of  the 
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''And  there  has  not  vinted  me  [wamd  zdrani]  in  alnmber 
an|^t  bat  his  phantom-fonn."  ^ 


Tlien  ft  Persian  was  seized  with  ecstasy  at  that,  and  he  was 
the  cause  of  his  ecstasy,  and  he  said, ''  Lo,  he  said  in 
Xd  Mdrhn^  *  We  are  all  coming  nigh  to  destmction/  " 
For  the  expression  sdr  indicates  in  Persian  are  coming  nigh 
fe  detirueiion,  so  he  fancied  that  he  was  saying  **  We  are 
all  coming  nigh  to  destmction/'  and  feared  thereby  the  peril 
of  the  destixiction  of  the  other  world. 

And  the  ecstasy  of  him  who  is  consumed  in  love  of  God 
Meet  High  is  in  proportion  to  his  understanding,  and  his 
understanding  is  in  proportion  to  his  power  of  imagination, 
fload  what  he  imagines  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  what 
die  poet  meant  or  with  his  language.  This  ecstasy  is  truth 
fload  sincerity ;  and  he  who  fears  the  peril  of  the  destruction 
of  the  other  world  is  fitted  that  his  intellect  should  be 
fistarbed  in  him  and  his  limbs  agitated,  and  then  there 
ii  no  great  advantage  in  changing  the  expressions  them- 
aelTes.  Yet  he  whom  love  of  a  created  thing  has  overcome 
OQght  to  guard  himself  against  music  and  singing  with 
whatever  expression  they  corae,  but  him  whom  the  love  of 
God  Most  High  has  overcome,  the  verbal  expressions  do 
not  trouble  and  do  not  hinder  from  understanding  the 
benignant  ideas  that  join  themselves  with  the  flow  of  his 
exalted  aspiration. 

The  fourth  accident  is  in  the  listener,  and  consists  in  lust 
having  control  over  him.  If  he  is  in  the  glow  of  youth,  and 
this  quality  have  more  control  over  him  than  any  other, 
then  music  and  singing  are  unlawful  to  him  equally  whether 
file  love  of  a  particular  individual  have  control  of  his 
heart  or  not.  For  however  that  may  be,  he  cannot  hear 
a  description  of  temples  and  cheeks  and  separation  and  union 
but  it  moves  his  lust,  and  he  applies  what  he  hears  to 
a  particular  form,  the  Devil  puffing  at  the  lust  in  his  heart, 
and  so  the  flame  of  lust  is  kindled  in  him  and  the  arousers 


'  On  the  Taj(f  al'Khayal,  the  form  of  the  beloved  seen  in  dreams,  see  an 
aiiide  b]r  de  6lane  in  the  Jonm.  As.,  s^r.  ni,  r,  376  if. 
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of  evil  incite  him.  And  it  is  a  help  to  the  party  of  the 
Devil  and  a  cause  of  cowardice  to  Reason  which  defends  him 
and  which  is  the  party  of  God  Most  High.  The  fighting 
is  constant  in  the  heart  between  the  foroes  of  the  Devil — 
they  are  the  lusts — and  the  party  of  Ood  Most  High — ^it 
is  the  light  of  Reason — except  in  a  heart  which  one  oi 
the  two  parties  has  conquered  and  over  which  it  rulei 
completely.  The  army  of  the  Devil  conquers  most  hearti 
aud  overcomes  them  ;  so,  therefore,  there  is  need  that 
inciters  of  fighting  should  keep  beginning  afresh  to  haraac 
the  forces  of  the  Devil.  How,  then,  is  the  increasing  of  the 
weapons  of  these  forces  and  the  sharpening  of  their  swordc 
and  spears  allowable  P  And  music  and  singing  sharpen  the 
weapons  of  the  army  of  the  Devil  in  the  case  of  such  an 
individual  as  this ;  so  let  such  go  out  from  the  assembly! 
where  music  and  singing  are  heard,  for  he  is  hurt  by  them. 
The  fifth  accident  is  that  the  individual  should  be  of  the 
commonalty  of  creation.^  Given  that  the  love  of  God  Most 
High  does  not  control  him  ;  further,  that  music  and  singing 
are  beloved  to  him,  and  that  no  lust  controls  him ;  yet  in 
his  case  it  is  prohibited.  But,  just  as  the  other  kinds 
of  permitted  pleasures,  it  would  be  permitted  in  his  case 
except  that,  when  custom  and  habit  of  it  take  hold  of  him, 
and  however  numerous  its  occasions,  they  are  yet  too  few 
for  him,  then  he  is  one  of  the  foolish  whose  testimony  if 
to  be  rejected ;  for  persistence  in  sport  is  a  sin.  And  just 
as  a  little  sin  by  persistence  and  continuance  becomes  a  great 
sin,  so  some  permitted  things  by  continuance  become  little 
sins  ;  and  this  case  is  like  perseverance  in  following  negroec 
aud  Abyssinians,  aud  constant  watching  of  their  playing, 
for  that  is  prohibited,  although  its  beginning  is  not 
prohibited,  since  the  Apostle  of  God  did  it.  To  thif 
class  Wlongs  playing  at  chess,  for  it  is  permitted  ;  yet 
ptrsi'vorauee  in  it  is  disliked  with  the  strongest  dislike. 
Aud  whenever  the  object  is  play  and  taking   pleasure  in 

>  B)  '4tnlMM  4i/.itA«iJ!y  he  ui«iii»  All  WAakiml  bui  tbaM"  who  have  intercourse 
with  ami  koovkf^t^  ot  Utnt  in  tv^Usv,  wlM'tht^r  they  be  ipiorant  <ir  philosophen 
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iport,  then  it  is  permitted  only  on  account  of  what  is  in  it 
quieting  to  tlie  heart ;  since  quiet  of  the  heart  at  certain 
times  is  a  medicinal  treatment,  so  tiiat  the  impulses  of  the 
heart  may  be  aroused,  and  then  it  may  busy  itself  at  other 
titntffl  in  diligent  application  to  worldly  things,  as  gain 
utd  trade,  or  to  religion,  as  prayer  and  recitation  of  the 
Qnr'iia.  And  regarding  that  aa  a  good  thing  to  come 
between  periods  of  application  is  like  regarding  a  black 
mole  on  the  cheek  as  beautiful.  But  iT  the  moles  were  to 
lake  posaeesion  of  the  whole  face,  as  a  curse  on  it,  how 
Hgly  that  would  be !  So  beauty  becomes  ugliness  on  account 
of  abundance,  and  it  is  not  every  beauty  much  of  which 
i«  beautiful,  nor  every  permissible  thing  much  of  which  la 
pCTmissible.  Bread  is  permissible,  but  seeking  much  of 
it  ia  aQlawful.  So  this  permissible  thing  is  like  the  other 
permissible  things. 

But  if  you  say,  "  What  all  this  comes  to  Is  that  it  is 
permissible  under  some  circumstances  and  not  under  others; 
M)  why  did  you  first  make  it  absolutely  permissible  when 
«ch  a  statement,  when  it  comes  to  distinguishing  cases 
with  yes  or  no,  is  false  and  faulty  P "  Then  know  that 
this  objection  is  mistaken ;  for  the  laying  down  such  an 
■bsolutv  statement  stands  in  the  way  only  of  such  a  stating 

special  cose^  as  begins  from  the  entity  of  the  thing  which 

being  considered  ;    but  as  for   that  which  begins  from 

circumstances   which   came   as   accidents  joined    to   it 

;tenially,  the  absolute  statement  does  not  prevent  that. 
Do  you  not  see  that  we,  when  we  are  asked  concerning 
hooey  whether  it  is  lawful  or  not,  say  that  it  is  lawful  in 
the  abeolnle,  though  it  is  unlawful  for  one  who  is  of 
a  sanguine  temperament,  to  whom  it  is  hurtful  ?  And  when 
we  are  asked  concerning  wine  we  say  that  it  is  unlawful, 
allhoDgh  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  drink  it  who  is  choking 
with  a  morsel  whenever  be  cannot  lind  anji-hing  else.  But 
it,  in  r«flpect  that  it  is  wine,  is  unlawful,  and  is  only 
iissible  on  account  of  the  liccident  of  the  need  ;  and 
ley,  in   respc«t  that  it  is  bont'y,  ia  lawful,  and  is  only 

ilawful  on  account  of  the  accident  of  hurtfulness.     And 
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no  attention  is  paid  to  what  belongs  to  an  accident,  for 
selling  is  lawful,  but  becomes  unlawful  through  the  accident 
of  its  happening  at  the  time  of  the  summons  to  prayer  on 
Friday ;  and  there  are  many  accidents  such  as  that.  Then 
music  and  singing  belong  to  the  class  of  things  permissible 
in  respect  that  they  are  listening  to  an  agreeable  measured 
voice  with  a  meaning  to  be  understood,  and  their  being 
unlawful  is  only  on  account  of  an  accident  external  to  their 
true  entity.  So,  when  the  veil  is  withdrawn  from  what 
shows  the  permissibility,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  him 
who  opposes  after  the  indication  is  plain. 

And  as  for  ash-Shafi'i,  his  school  does  not  pronounce 
singing  unlawful  as  a  fundamental  principle.  Ash-Sbafi'i 
laid  down  a  rule,  and  said  of  the  man  who  takes  up  singing 
as  a  profession  that  his  evidence  is  not  allowable.  And 
that  is  because  it  belongs  to  sport  which  is  disliked  and 
which  resembles  what  is  vain ;  and  he  who  takes  it  up  as 
a  profession  is  put  in  a  relationship  to  folly,  and  his  manly 
virtue  [muru'a'}  falls  from  him,  and,  although  it  is  not 
an  unlawful  thing  in  itself,  yet  its  being  unlawful  under 
these  circumstances  is  clear.  But  if  he  does  not  put  himself 
into  a  relationship  to  siuging,  and  people  do  not  come  to 
him  on  account  of  that,  and  he  does  not  go  to  people  for 
its  sake,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he  is  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  emotion  and  chants  in  it,  then  that  does  not 
make  his  manly  virtue  fall  away  or  render  worthless  his 
evidence.  That  is  shown  by  the  tradition  of  the  two  girls 
who  were  singing  in  the  house  of  'A'isha. 

And  Yunus  b.  *Abd  al-A'lsl^  said,  "I  asked  ash-Shafi*i 
about  the  people  of  al-Madina  permitting  music  and  singing. 
Then  ash-Shafi'i  said,  '  I  do  not  know  one  of  the  learned  of 
the  Hijaz  who  disliked  music  and  singing  except  what 
consisted  in  amatory  descriptions;  as  for  the  driving-song 
and  the  mention  of  the  traces  of  the  encampment  and  of  the 
spring  pastures^   and  the  making  beautiful   the    voice   in 

1  Aba  MiLsa  TunuB  b.  *Abd  al-A'lk  a^-^afadi  al-Mifrl;  d.  264.    An-Naw.» 
pp.  641  f. ;  Ibn  KhaU.,  iv,  i>p.  591  f. 

2  Keferring  to  the  deecriptioxis  with  whieli  imiiiiMnlilt  wiifat  9^m» 
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eingiDg  poems,  it  is  permitted.'  "  And  when  ash-Shafi't  saya 
that  it  is  a  eport  which  is  disliked  and  which  resemblea  what 
ia  Tftin,  then  his  saying  '  sport '  [/a/nc]  is  right,  but  sport, 
in  respect  that  it  ia  sport,  is  not  unlawful ;  the  play  of  the 
Abyssiniane  and  their  dancing  ia  sport,  yet  the  Prophet  was 
wont  to  look  at  it  sometimes  and  did  not  dislike  it.  And 
aport  and  nonsense  [/o^/tu']  God  Most  High  does  not  blame 
if  by  il  is  meant  doing  that  in  which  there  is  no  adyantage  ; 
for  if  a  man  lay  upon  himself  that  he  will  place  bis  hand 
opoD  his  head  one  hundred  times  a  day,  that  is  trifling  with 
no  advantage  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  unlawful ;  God  Most  High 
Mud,  God  iloea  not  blaiim  you  /or  nottseiise  in  your  oaths 
[Qur.,  ii,  225 ;  v,  91].  And  when  God  does  not  blame  for 
the  mention  of  His  name  to  a  thing  by  way  of  oath  without 
being  pWged  to  it  and  without  being  determined  to  keep  it, 
rather  being  variable  oa  to  it.  along  with  there  being  no 
advantage  in  it,  how  shall  He  blame  poetry  and  dancing  ? 
And  as  tor  his  saying  that  it  resembles  what  is  rain  [bdtill, 
that  does  not  indicate  a  belief  that  it  is  unlawful ;  even  if  he 
had  said  explicitly  that  it  was  vain,  that  would  not  have 
indicated  that  it  was  unlawful.  It  only  indicates  that  it  ia 
destitute  of  advantage ;  what  is  vain  is  that  in  which  there 
is  ao  advantage.  If  a  man  says  to  his  wife,  for  example, 
"I  Bell  myself  to  you,"  and  she  says,  "  I  buy,"  it  is  a  vain 
bargain  whenever  the  object  ia  play  and  jesting,  and  it  is  not 
nnlawfol  except  when  the  object  is  really  making  a  slave  of 
him,  which  the  law  forbids.  And  us  for  his  saying  "dis- 
liked "  [vidAffiA],  he  means  that  it  la  dialiked  on  some  of  the 
occasions  which  I  have  mentioned  to  thee,  or  else  he  means 
that  it  is  disliked  through  fear  of  evil.  For  he  has  laid 
down  a  rule  as  to  the  allowablcness  of  playing  at  chess,  and 
has  lemarked,  "  Verily,  I  dislike  every  play."  The  ex- 
.  plaoation  he  gives  indicates  this ;  for  he  says,  "  It  is  not  cue 
■  of  the  customs  of  religions  people  and  people  of  manly 
I  virtue."  This  points  to  fear  of  evil.  And  his  rejecting 
'  evidence  for  persistence  in  play  does  not  indicate  that  it  is 
unlawful :  he  sometimes  rejects  evidence  for  eating  in  the 
ntarlcet-ptace  and  for  what  in  general  violates  manly  virtue 
I,  1901.  17 
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[rnurH'o].  ThnB,  weaving  is  allowable  ;  yet  it  is  not  of  the 
occupations  of  those  who  possess  manly  Tirtue.  And  some- 
times he  rejects  the  evidence  of  those  who  pursue  an  ignoble 
trade,  and  his  explanation  shows  that  he  meant  by  dislike 
fear  of  evil.^ 

This  is  the  view  also  of  others  besides  him  of  the  great 
Imams.  So  if  people  desire  to  make  it  unlawful,  what  we 
have  said  above  is  an  argument  against  them. 


3. 

A  statement  of  the  Arguments  of  those  who  pronounce 
Music  and  Singing  unlawful,  and  an  Answer  to  them. 

They  base  an  argument  upon  what  God  Most  High  says. 
And  of  mankind  there  are  some  who  buy  sport  consisting  oj 
stories  [in  order  to  lead  astray  from  the  path  of  G^orf].*  Ibn 
Mas'ud'  and  al-Hasan  al-BasrP  and  an-Nakha'P  said  that 
"sport  consisting  of  stories"  was  singing.  And  'A'isha 
handed  down  that  the  Prophet  said,  "Verily,  God  hath 
made  the  singing-girl  unlawful  and  the  selling  of  her  and 
her  price  and  teaching  her.'*      To  this  we  say.   As  to  the 


>  The  SM.  gives,  as  examples,  cupping  and  the  clearing  away  of  aah-heape. 
On  the  Orient  attitude  towards  cupping,  see  Spitta's  AUAi^ari^  pp.  29  f. 
In  the  Tattblh  of  Abu  Is^^aq  aah-Shirazi,  a  Shafi'ite  manual  of  law,  pp.  336  f. 
uf  ed.  of  Ju}*nboll,  there  is  a  statement  of  those  whose  testimony  must  be  rejected. 
Thofto  included  slaves,  youths,  deranged  persons,  heedless  persons  or  simpletons 
[mH$ht^al)t  those  who  liavo  no  manly  virtue  {muru'a)^  such  as  scavengers,  rag- 
^ithcH'rs,  sweopent,  bathmcn,  those  who  play  in  the  bath  and  singers,  dancers, 
juggleni,  thoHt^  who  eat  in  the  streets  and  make  water  in  public  and  play  at 
rheM  on  the  highiKiiy.  As  to  pursuers  of  base  occupations  (fnaka*ib  <£rmva), 
mu'h  as  ^ntohmon,  "weavers,  cuppers,  there  are  two  news,  one  that  their 
tivittnittny  is  to  1h>  rejected,  the  other  and  better  that  it  may  be  received  if  their 
ivliffiou!*' walk  is  riglit.  Soo,  ttH»,  the  Minhaj  af'tdiibhty  ed.  van  den  Berg, 
iii.  m».  400  ft.  On  impn>|HT  use  of  the  public  street^,  compare  Goldziher, 
.If'tiAiM'Af  /'A«AiAwi<,  p.  ui,  who  explains  that  these  are  the  places  of  prayer 
ut  tho  Jinii. 

'  Qui  an,  \\\i,  »».     I  htt\e  addtnl  the  ntvi><s;irv  context  in  square  brackets. 

^  \\\\\  *Abd  ar-UaimiMU  *.\bil  Allah  b.  Mas'ikd  b.  Ghafil  al-Hudhali  al-Kufi; 
d.  IV.y     Ibn  Quts.  p.  V28:  an-Xaw.,  pp.  369  IT. 

*  Abu  SuMd  aUtlanan  b.  AbM^ljasan  Yasur  al>Ba^ri,  d.  110.  An-Naw., 
pp.  'JOU  a, ;  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  370  tf. 

•  IbrAhtni  b,  Yat Id  an-Nakba«! ;  set  note  4  on  p.  202. 
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■snging-girl,  whut  is  meant  by  her  is  tlic  slave-girl  who 
Bnngs  to  Ttion  in  a  placo  where  there  is  drinking;  und  we 
liaTe  mcDtioned  that  the  singing  of  a  strangi!  woman  to  men 
4  dissolute  life  and  to  those  far  wham  temptalion  is  feared 
B  unlawful ;  such  eock  from  the  singing-girl  only  what  is 
illy  forbidden.  But  aa  for  the  singing  of  a  slave-girl  to 
T  posaessor,  its  imlawfuluess  cannot  be  gathered  from  this 
ndition.  Further,  even  to  any  other  than  her  poasessor, 
isteoing  is  lawful  when  there  is  absence  ni  toiuplation 
woording  to  what  ia  indicated  by  the  tradition  in  the  two 
SsAiAj  of  the  singing  of  the  two  alave-girla  in  the  house  of 
'A'isba.  And  as  for  the  buying  of  "sport  eonsiating  of 
storica"  for  religion,  by  way  of  exchange  for  it.  "to  lead 
ftfltniy"  by  it  "  from  the  path  of  God,"  that  is  unlawful  and 
blamfiworthy  and  the  question  is  not  as  to  it.  Every  singing 
u  not  an  exchange  for  religion,  bought  for  it,  and  a  thing 
leading  astray  from  the  path  of  God  Must  High,  and  that 
•  what  is  meant  in  the  passage.  If  anyone  rend  the  Qur'an 
(•lo  lead  astray  thereby  from  the  path  of  God,"  his  so  reading 
!  Qur'an  would  be  unlawful.  It  is  related  of  one  of  the 
Bypocrites  that  he  used  to  act  as  Imiim  to  the  people,  and 
nnlil  only  recite  the  SHra  'Abasa  '  on  account  of  the  rehulte 
f  the  Apostle  of  God  which  it  contains.  And  'Uiuar  thought 
I  killing  him,  and  regarded  bis  action  as  unlawful  on  account 
mi  tbe  leading  astray  which  is  in  it  ;  then  is  the  leading  astray 
/  poetry  and  singing  lo  he  regarded  as  more  unlawful  P 
Fartlier,  they  base  an  argument  on  what  God  Most  High 
I,  And  al  ttiie  narrative  do  ye  nof  marret?  but  ye  laugk 
'■  ih  no'  'fffp  (ind  t/c  ore  liflem  up  (samidiin).'  Ihii 
ibtiSs'  auid,  "  It  is  singing  in  tlie  language  of  Ilimyar," 
uing  the  "lifting  up."     To  that  we  say,  Laughter  and 


•  Sin  Itii  of  Ibo  Qur'in.      II  tirgiiu  '.{haia  va-laKttli,   ••  Up  frowofd  ftnd 
1  as«j,"  mid  at  the  rmphtt  rapelltng  n  blind  man.      For  that  be  U 

■  '      11..1  !"  111.  Siija.    iiul  Ihi'^  Ilj-piirrit*— tlip  HTpwritM  {miii.ff/Jyiin. 
I  Tl)  played  mucli  tlio  tame  part  ia  MnliDB  aa  tbo  LiliertinG)  in  ih* 
.   .  ilrin — ('ho»e  lliua  tn  lM«p  fillTa  tho  mpmorj  of  the  rebuke. 
■  Onr'in,  Uii,  5S ;  •«  Doiil..  ii,  'iVfi.  I.  14;  and  I^anp,  p.  \A-2ib. 

•  Ata-I>-Alibu  -Abd  AlJib  l<   nl-'Ahbii'  b,  'Abdi-I-Muttalib  h.   |[i<bim  i 
1 M.    Aii.N»w..  pp-  3-11  ff- ;  It'"  Qwi..  pp  58 1- 
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lack  of  weeping  ought  to  be  unlawful  too,  since  the  passage 
embraces  them.  And  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  limited  to 
laughter  against  the  Muslims  for  their  becoming  Muslims, 
then  this  also  is  limited  to  their  making  poems  and  singing 
with  the  object  of  ridiculing  the  Muslims.  Even  as  He 
Most  High  has  said.  And  the  poets — those  going  astray  foliate 
them  [Qur.,  xxvi,  224] ;  He  meant  by  that  the  poets  of  the 
imbelievers  ;  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  composition  of 
poetry  is  unlawful  in  itself. 

Further,  they  base  an  argument  on  what  Jabir^  has 
handed  down  that  the  Prophet  said,  '^Iblls  was  the  first 
who  wailed  and  the  first  who  sang."  So  he  joined  wailing 
and  singing.  Then  we  say,  Yerily,  just  as  the  wailing  of 
Da'iid  and  the  wailing  of  sinners  for  their  crimes  are 
excepted,  so  is  excepted  that  singing  which  seeks  the  moving 
of  joy  and  sorrow  and  longing  where  it  is  allowable  that 
it  should  be  moved.  It  is  excepted  just  as  the  singing  of 
the  two  slave-girls  on  the  Festival  day  in  the  house  of 
the  Apostle  of  God  was  excepted,  and  the  singing  of  the 
women  who  sang  at  his  arrival,  when  they  said — 

''The  full  moon  has  risen  upon  us,  from  the  passes  of 
al-Wada'." 

Further,  they  base  an  argument  on  what  Abu  XJmama' 
has  handed  down  from  the  Prophet  that  he  said,  "No  one 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  singing  but  God  sends  to  him  two 
devils  on  his  two  shoulders,  beating  with  their  heels  on 
his  breast  until  he  refrains."  We  say,  This  applies  to 
some  of  the  kinds  of  singing  which  we  have  already 
brought  forward  ;  there  are  those  which  excite  from  the 
heart  that  which  is  the  desire  of  the  Devil,  consisting  of 
lust  and  passion  [^ishq]  for  creatures.  But  as  for  what 
excites  longing  towards  God  and  joy  in  Festival  time,  and 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  arrival  of  him  who  has  been 


^  Abu  *AIhI  Allah  (or  Abu  *Ab(l  ar-Rahman  or  Abu  Muhammad)  Jabir  b. 
*Abd  Allah  b.  'Amr  aUAn^uri  as-Salami  al-Madsiiii :  d.  68  or  73  or  78. 
An-Naw.  j)p.  184  ff.  ;  Ibn  Qut.,  pp.  166  t. ;  Ibn  Khnll.,  ii,  204,  n.  I. 

»  Abu  Umama  ?udday  b.  *Ajlan  al-Bahili ;  d.  81  or  86.  Ibn  Qut..  p.  157; 
an-Naw.,  pp.  651  f. 
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absent,  all  t.hat  is  llie  opposite  of  what  is  the  desire  of  the 
Devil,  as  ia  indicated  by  the  atory  of  the  two  slave-girla 
and  the  Abyssinians  and  the  narratives  which  we  took 
from  tho  Sahifis.  So  the  fact  that  it  was  permitted  on 
a  MDgle  occasion  in  u  statute  that  it  ia  allowable ;  and  that 
tt  was  prevented  on  a  thousand  occasions  is  subject  to 
interpretation  and  explanation  ;  but  the  actual  doing  of 
a  thing  cannot  be  interpreted  away,  since  when  a  thing 
is  unlawful  it  can  only  become  lawful  through  the 
■Gctdent  of  compulsion,  and  if  it  ia  allowable  it  is  made 
unlawful  by  a  great  number  of  accidents  up  to  intentions 
and  nbjccts. 

Furlher,  they  base  an  argument  on  what  '  Uqba  b,  *  Amir ' 
handed  down  that  the  Prophet  said,  "  Everything  with 
which  a  man  sports  is  vain  except  his  training  hie  horse 
and  shooting  with  his  bow  and  pla}-ing  with  his  wife." 
We  say.  His  Baying  "vain  "  does  not  indicate  that  it  is 
unlav'fal,  but  indicates  the  lack  in  it  of  advantage.  And 
sometimes  that  is  conceded  on  the  ground  that  the  having 
part  in  sport  in  watching  the  Abyssinians  came  outside  of 
these  three  and  yet  is  not  unlawful ;  so  things  not  escepted 
u«  joined  to  things  excepted  on  analogy,  just  as  the  Prophet 
said,  "  The  blood  of  a  Muslim  is  not  lawful  save  for  one 
of  three  things,"  yet  he  joined  with  thera  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth.'  Like  this,  too,  ia  the  playing  with  one's  wife; 
thtre  is  no  advantage  in  it,  only  the  pleasure.  And  it 
sbows  that  amusing  oneself  in  gardens  and  listening  to 
tli«  voices  of  birds  and  to  the  different  kinds  of  jesting, 
of  that  wherewith  a  man  sports,  nothing  of  that  is  imlawful 
attbongh  it  may  be  possible  to  describe  it  as  vain. 

FoPlher,  they  base  an  argument  on  the  saying  of  'TJthman, 
"I  have  not  sung,  and  I  have  not  lied,  and  I  have  not 
wiped  my  penis  with  my  right  hand  since  I  did  homage 


'  'L'qba  li.  'Amir  ul-Juliani  i  d.  ^S.    An-Nsw.,  pp.  i'l^^  1. 

'  "Vte  tlircf  ore  ailiilter^,  munler,  and  relapse  atui  embracing  lalim ;  jee  the 
tnditioii  in  ul-Bulibari,  lol.  liii,  p.  38  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1296,  ud  in  tile  Sumim 
vt  IfaB  llijoli.  p.  I8S  of  lilhog.  of  Dchli,  I88».  1  iln  not  know  wbst  it  rpfened 
to  mia  tbc  fourth  and  fifth. 
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lii  Afufide  of  God."  ^  We  say,  Then  let  the 
jmg  jDiL  :ais  wxpo^  die  peniB  with  the  right  hand  be 
ToimwixL  if  "siis  s  an  rndirmtion  that  singing  is  unlawful ! 

5c  T^siahRrfted  &at  'XTthman  abandoned  only  what 


Tmrfsbijr,   ^aifr  base  sl  argument  on  the  saying  of  Ibn 
-  ^JTiHTng  BBikes  Hypocrisy  to  spring  up  in  the 
jDi£  sma  «&L  "^  JQBt  as  water  makes  herbs  spring 
Q  * .  sBDii  ^voiL  OUST  &K  bock  to  the  Apostle  of  God,  but 
3imL  It  :Qii  urauiciim  is  not  sound.     They  say,  *'  There 

people  wearing  the  Ihrdm^ 
singing.  Then  he  said,  '  Ho, 
;  ho^  I  do  not  hear  God  from 
.kai  anm.  SSS^^  is  handed  down  that  he  said, 
-rijciL  Da.  ToBir  oa  the  road  and  I  heard  the  flute- 
^pxK^  jf  ^  aaiopbiBDi.  aad  be  pot  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
:iitt  :unKiL  »aL  ^  iqmL  aad  did  not  cease  saying,  'Nafi', 
itr  >TO&.  :fekHC  :fe^  ^  ^  I  Mi  '  Xo ' ;  then  he  took  his  fingers 
jtf^  Mti.  sttiL  *  T&nfr  I  =iBr  &e  Apostle  of  God  do/  '*  And 
^^.^i^p  ^.  C^^^  ^iKD'i'  *^SB$uig  is  the  spell  which  raises 
.tkcniukoutt. '  iLa»i  ^ilu  of  ^mu  said,  "  Singing  is  one  of 
-15^  :Kt*\iiv  ji  i^aTiinr,'*'  And  Tazid  b.  al-Walid^  said, 
'  Tv^sw^  ^^9  't  ^ul^!bt^:^  sir  is  xiuiketh  modesty  to  be  lacking 

•j'^  >»'"jb;.  *  Oumaa  *r  MMtm^  >.».,  x.\.  p.  164,  11.  7  ff.  from  foot. 
1    ,'»^     .V  'r*^^     t   \!»ci»  ;ut»«fctt  -'T^*  4ll*?wy?d  and  unallowed,  see  Ihya^ 

^..     ,■;    f.      tV  ' titt— inff  \6tfw  Sj^ins,   "  Lyinff  is  not  forbidden 

^^  ^  .  t^'ott*    A    te*»l    .'ttw^M***'^  '^tic  v»a  ^-txHint  of  detriment  in  it  to 

V    '^5^-:    vjOffi**^   <  «»■  Jtttur/'    Om^LW.  :.x\  the  doctrine  of  Intention, 

>**..    vu  *^   "IK  ?:i  *.     :JtoniarX  :^.«  •«  the  right  hand  for  certain 

^'^.  .^^^    \    iOL'^lfc?  5**  '^*'  *''*  *^*'  ***  rfferred  to  in  tradition,  *Abd 
w     *.w   '  '^fc'u  v*ia.      !^^«*  »x»iottii)C  :^»  thiif  SM.,  is  'Abd  Allah,  who  d.  in 
'  **   ,  -.V  *-     V-  .^"^  '•     '"»  ^■*"  ?'^  '  ^^  KhalL,  i,  p.  567,  note. 

^    ;^    m^n-crNitf  4t^K  ^^WTX  >5  1  ptljjTim  and  also  his  state  whilo 
<»  \   <«tt   ^  «<  :£h!  jKt  jfifen  StK«c«  reaching  Mecca,  and  laid  aside 

"*  "^  "*  ,^    ^>'j^i  Via"  *^4»i«i  ••«  Iba  'Umar,  and  d.  117.     Ibn  Qut., 

"  \^  ^  .j^      S,  VWI.,  u»  ?9>.  ^il  t\  ;  an-Xaw.,  pp.  589  f.     The  tradition 

'\  \.  ^.r    V  *t  aiu's<HK«  «ML  i»Hl  il»^4fc^l  om?  in  soTeral  legal  respects. 

^   "^,   ^O"^*-    N  v«i4  afc-Tsmlaii  al-Yarbii'i ;  d.  187.    An-Naw., 
"^      ^      ^T  VW'.  .    U   ^^  ^-    ^*  extract  from  al-Biqa*i*8  Aawaq 

'"      ^''  .     ^     >^*^vV«^   ^    ^ipiWw   itrw^^tmttkie  ^l^nentaire,   pp.    33   if. ; 


'    'yj;^^    ^-.^^Ki   S    -^^  iWliKk  b,  Marwin,   the    1 2th  Umayyad 
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uid  iacreaseth  last  and  ruineth  manly  virtue ;  and  verily 
it  takes  the  place  of  wine  and  does  what  drunkenness  does ; 
then  if  yc  cannot  avoid  having  to  do  with  it,  keep  it  out 
of  the  way  of  women,  for  singing  incites  to  fornication." 
But  we  Bay,  "WTien  Ibn  Mas'iid  says  that  it  makes  Hypocrisy 
grow  up,  he  Tneuns  by  that  in  the  case  of  the  singer ;  in  his 
cue  it  makes  Hypocrisy  grow  up,  for  his  whole  desire  is 
(o  show  himself  to  advantage  in  competition  with  others, 
and  to  make  his  voice  sell  well  in  such  competition,  and 
ha  keeps  playing  the  hypocrite  and  making  himself  beloved 
by  people  that  they  may  desire  his  singing.  But  even  that 
does  not  involve  that  singing  must  be  declared  unlawful. 
For  the  wearing  of  beautiful  clothes  and  the  riding  of 
ambling  horses  and  the  other  kinds  of  adornment  and 
emnlalive  glorWng  in  wealth  and  pleasant  things  and 
children  and  so  on  make  Hypocrisy  and  disaimulation  spring 
up  in  the  heart;  but  what  Ibn  Mas'ud  said  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  make  these  unlawful.  So  it  is  not  only  acts 
of  rebellion  against  God  which  cause  Hypocrisy  to  spriug 
dp  in  the  heart;  yea,  such  permitted  things  as  these  on 
vbich  the  gaze  of  the  people  falls  are  still  better  fitted 
to  procure  it.  And  therefore  'Umar  alighted  from  a  horse 
which  ambled  under  him  and  cut  off  ila  tail,  because  he 
fe*red  in  himself  vainglory  in  the  beauty  of  its  gait.  Thus 
the  beginning  of  Hypocrisy  is  in  permitted  things. 

And  as  for  the  saying  of  Ibn  'Umar,  "  Ho,  I  do  not 
bear  God  from  you !  "  it  does  not  indicate  that  singing 
is  unlawful  in  respect  that  it  is  singing ;  but  they  were  in 
Ihram  and  loose  talk  did  not  befit  them,  and  it  appealed 
to  him  from  their  signs  that  their  listening  was  not  for 
the  s&ke  of  ecstasy  and  longing  unto  the  visitation  of  the 
Bouse  of  Qod  Most  High,  but  for  pure  sport.  So  be 
disliked  that  in  them,  because  it  was  objectionable  in  con- 
tuction  with  their  state  and  the  state  oi  Ihram.  Again,  in 
th«  stories  of  particular  cases,  the  possible  views  are  many. 
For  cx&mple,  opposed  to  bis  putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears 
u  the  fact  that  he  did  not  command  Nafi'  to  do  the  like 
and  did  not  disapprove  of  his   listening.     He  only  did  it 
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himself  because  he  considered  that  he  should  guard  his 

ear  in  its  then  condition,  and  his  heart  from  a  sound  which 

usually  would  move  sport,  and  so  might  hinder  him  firom 

a  thought  he  was  engaged  in  or  a   recollection  that  was 

more  in  place.     And  so,  too,  the  action  of  the  Apostle  of 

Ood»  along  with  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hinder  Ibn  'XJmar 

from  listening,  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  unlawful,  but 

indicates  that  the  more  fitting   course  is  abandoning  it. 

And  we  hold  that  abandoning  it  is  more  fitting  in  most 

oases  ;   yea,  that  the  abandoning  of  most  of  the  allowable 

things  of  the  world  is  more  fitting  when  it  is  known  that 

they  make  an  effect  on  the  heart.     The  Apostle  of  Gh>d 

actually  stripped  off  the  robe  of   Abu  Jahm^  after  the 

completion  of  prayer  because  there  was  a  pattern  upon 

it   which  distracted    his   heart.      But  do  you   think   that 

that  indicates  the  unlawfulness  of  a  pattern  upon  a  robeP 

Perhaps  the  Prophet  was  in  a  state  from  which  the  sound 

of  the  flute  of   the  shepherd  would  have  distracted  him 

as  the  pattern  distracted  him  from  prayer.    Yea,  the  need 

of  arousing  the   Glorious    States  in   the   heart  by  music 

and    singing    is    a    falling    short    in    the    case    of    him 

who  is  constant  in   his  witnessing  the  Truth,   though  it 

may  be  perfection  in  the  case  of  others  than  such  a  one. 

And  therefore  al-Husrl  *  said,  "  Even  the  most  affecting  of 

Music  and  Singing  (Hearing)  is  cut  off  when  he  dies  who  is 

listening  to  it";  thus  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Hearing 

which  is  from  God  Most  High  is  abiding.    And  the  Prophets 

had  constantly  the  pleasure  of  Hearing  and  Witnessing,^  and 

had  no  need  to  have  them  aroused  by  devices.     As  for  the 

saying  of  al-Fudayl,  and  similarly  all  the  other  sayings  kin 

to  it,  it  is  applicable  to  the  music  and  singing  of  dissolute 

people    and    lustful    youths;    and  if  these    sayings    were 


*  Abu  Jahm  'Amir  (or  ^Ubayd)  b.  ][^adhayfa  al-Qurashi  al-'Adawi;  d.  in  the 
duYH  of  az-Zubayr  or  of  Mu*awiya.  An-I^aw.,  pp.  686  f.,  and  al-Bokhari, 
Ktidb  af'iibaBf  part  vii,  p.  39. 

*  Abft-l-^asan  *AIi  b.  Ibrahim  al-][^u?ri  al-^a^ram!  al-Ba^ri;  d.  371. 
Al-QuBh.,  p.  38 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  tub  anno  371. 

>  See  note  in  Life,  p.  94. 
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^iierally  valid,  wherefore  did  they  listen  to  tlie  two  slave- 
girls  in  the  house  of  the  Apostle  of  God  P 

Then,  as  for  analogy,  the  utmost  of  what  can  be  said  as  to 
it  is  that  the  unalogy  lies  against  stringed  instruments,  and 
(  the  differences  have  already  been  given.      Or  it  is  said  that 
I  Music  and  Singing  are  sport  !ind  play,  and  so  thoy  are,  but 
I  the  whole  of  this  world  is  .yjori  and  play  [Qur.,  sxix,  64]. 
I  "Cmar  said  to  hia  wife,  "  Thou  art  only  a  plaything  in  the 
I  comer  of  the  house."     And  alt  playing  with  women  is  sport 
except    tillage,  which    is  the   cause   of    the    existence    of 
children.    "And  all  jesting  in  which  there  is  nothing  vile 
is  lawful."     That  is  quoted  tirom  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the 
I  Companions,  as  shall  come  in    detail  in  the  Book  of  the 
ISefecta  of  the  Tongue,'  if  God  will;  and  what  sport  could 
f  exceed  the  sport  of  the  Abyssinians  and  negroes  in  their 
playing  ?     Its  allowableuess  stands  firm  by  statute  on  the 
basjs  of  what  I  said,  that  sport  rests  the  heart  and  lightens 
from  it  the  burden  of  thinking ;  and  when  hearts  are  over- 
driven they  are  blind,  and  resting   strengthens   them   for 
aerious  work.      So  he,  for  example,  who   is   persistent   in 
atody  ought  to  cease  work  on  Friday,  for  ceasing  work  on 
one    day   incites   alertness   on   the   other   days.      And    ho 
who  18   persistent   in   works  of   supererogation    in   prayer 
OQ   moat  oci!asions,   ought   to   bo   idle   on  some  occasions ; 
and,  on  his  account,  prayer  on   some  occasions  is  disliked. 
So  idleness  is  a  help  to  work,  and  sport  an  aid  to  serioua- 
ii6»;  only  tho   souls  of  the  Prophets  con    cnduro  against 
pore  seriousness  and  bitter  duty.     Sport  is  the  medicine  of 
tbo  heart  against  the  disease  of  weariness  and  restlessness; 
ao  it  ought  to  be  permitted.     But  there  ought  not  to  be 
too  much   of  it,  just  aa  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
medicine.      Then,   whenever   sport    is    for    this    object,   it 
becomes  a  pious  work.     This  ts  oven  in  the  case  of  one  in 
whose  heart  music  and  singing  do  not  rouse  a  praiseworthy 
quality — the  rousing  of  which  is  sought — but   the   hearer 
baa  only  pleasure  and   simple   rest.     So  it  is  fitting  that 


'  A  Book  o(  the  Ikga ;  tha  fourth  ol  the  thin!  Itni'. 
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sac*  ft  .aiuBfqi  in  him  that  he  may  attain  by  it  to  the 

have  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  this 
^  short  from  the  summit  of  perfection, 
un  is  he  who  has  no  need  that  his  soul 
in  other  than  duty^  but  ''  the  good  deeds 


a:  ~ae  1 


-.«■- 


4M  the  evil  deeds  of  archangels/'^  and  he  who 
the  science  of  dealing  with  hearts  and  the 
5^  of  being  kind  to  them  to  lead  them  to  the 
jibsolutely  that  resting  them  with  such  things 
:»  A  uaeful  medicine  that  cannot  be  done  without. 


>9t.   4KhlM»  this  naj'mg  to  Abu  Mu^iammad  Sahl  b.   *Abd  Allmh 
ikih>  J.  393   or  283  or  273.     Al-Qush.,  p.  18;    Ibn  Khali.,  i. 


(To  be  coniinutd.) 
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Art.  IX. — The  Jdnakiharam  of  Kumdraddsa. 

By  F.  W.  Thomas. 

The  history  of  this  little-known  work  is  remarkable.  No 
manuscript  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered^  and  on  the 
continent  of  India  the  only  traces  of  its  existence  consist 
in  the  facts  that  a  few  of  its  verses  are  quoted  in  two 
Sanskrit  anthologies,  the  Qarngadharapaddhati  and  the 
Subhasitavally  and  in  the  Aucityavicaracarca  of  Ksemendra, 
and  that  the  author  is  coupled  with  Ealidasa  in  a  memorial 
▼erse  of  Baja9ekhara — 

Janaklharanam  kartum  Ilaghuvain9e  sthite  sati 
kavih  Eumaradasa9  ca  Bavanac  ca  yadi  ksamah. 

The  Singhalese  literature,  however,  has  preserved  to  us 
a  Sanna  or  word-for-word  gloss  of  the  first  fourteen  cantos 
and  of  the  fifteenth  in  part,  from  which  gloss  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  piece  together  a  text  which  cannot  diverge 
very  far  from  the  original.  The  first  attempt  at  such  a  re- 
construction was  made  by  a  Singhalese  pandit  for  James 
d'Alwis,  who,  in  his  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  and  Singhalese  Literary  AVorks  of  Ceylon,"  gives, 
pp.  191-2,  a  specimen  of  ten  verses  so  brought  to  light. 
But  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  surviving  cantos  we  are 
indebted  to  K.  Dharmariima  Sthavira.  In  the  year  1891 
this  scholar  published  at  Peliyagodu  in  Ceylon  both  text 
and  Sanna  with  a  valuable  introduction.  This  work  is 
in  Singhalese  character  throughout.  But  in  1893  there 
appeared  at  Calcutta  a  nagari  text  with  a  few  notes  compiled 
by  the  late  pandit  Haridasa  Qastrl,  M.A.,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Jeypore  State,  and  published  after  his 
death  by  Eallpada  Bandhyopiidhyaya,  Principal  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  at  Jeypore.      The  latter  (which,  however,. 
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has  not  the  value  of  an  independent  restoration)  was 
reviewed  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  this  Journal  for 
1894,  pp.  623-4.  Dharmarama's  edition  was  noticed  in 
vol.  iv  of  the  Orientalist,  pp.  78  sqq.,  and  was  used  by 
Professor  Leumann  for  the  purpose  of  his  discussion  of 
the  work  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  vol.  vii,  1893, 
pp.  226-232. 

Two  circumstances  give  to  Kumaradasa's  poem  a  special 
importance.  The  first  is  the  native  tradition,  not  seriously 
questioned,  and  accepted  by  Geiger  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  the  Singhalese  Language  and  Literature,  which 
identifies  the  author  with  the  King  Kumaradasa,  or  Eumara- 
dbutusena,  who  reigned  over  Ceylon  during  the  years 
517-626  A.D.  It  is  thus  the  earliest  Ceylonese  work  in 
Sanskrit.  Secondly,  there  is  the  tradition  making  him 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Kalidasa,  for  the  details  of 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Dharmarama's  intro- 
duction and  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids'  article  in  this  Journal 
for  1888,  pp.  148-9.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  poem 
is  written  in  a  style  of  some  difficulty,  accentuated  by  the 
lack  of  a  Sanskrit  commentary,  I  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  numerous  peculiarities. 
The  reader  will  find  appended  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  poem,  as  experience  shows  that  even  in 
the  case  of  better  known  kdvyas  such  a  conspectus  is  of 
some  utility. 

What  amount  of  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  text  of 
a  poem  composed  in  complicated  metres  and  pieced  together 
from  a  commentary?  Professor  Leumann,  who  has  discussed 
this  question  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  *'  the  insignificance  of  the  variants  proves 
for  the  text  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  could  have 
been  expected."  This  conclusion,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  seven  cited  verses  (i,  29  and  32 ;  iii,  2 ;  ix,  12 ;  xi,  63, 
71,  and  92),  seems  beyond  question,  though  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  four  of  these  were  known  to  the  author  of 
the  reconstruction.  Two  classes  of  divergences  are  to  be 
distinguished,  those  due  to  the  editor,  who  could  not  fail 
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'  Bometimes  to  arrange  the  words  supplied  by  tlie  Saoiia  iu 
an  order  dtHeront  from  tlie  original,  and  those  due  to 
variatioQR  of  reading  in  the  Sanna  itself.  The  former  ctise 
is  Qluatrated  in  ix,  12,  uad  tbe  latter  la  several  instancea, 
of  which  I  will  refer  only  to  one,  viz.,  i,  29,  reading  as 
follows : — 


i 


QarigadkaTapaitdhnIi . 

tuto  lUBnniuthaba^Bpatuilf  : 
pkto  riilhatum  on  nimilfn  cokiiili  ; 
nin  Tidhatr*  hi  krtiu  kathrH^  tit 
itj  im  Usyiip  Bumater  vitarknli. 


Dharaiarama. 
iMa^i  tutam  nuinuiaithBbiii)>pBtail;i 
i,'Bli)'ai;t  Tidhatum  un  nJmilfa  c&luub 
uru  ricUiitri  nu  krtiu  knthuip  Isv 
(itf  i\»a  tnsyfim  auninter  Titnrkiil.i). 


Ab  Professor  Leumunn  has  pointed  out,  the  Sonna  reads 
'ihitni  for  rUlhaird,  and  supplies  a  word  drsluti,  lor  which 
Dharmardma  can  find  no  place  in  the  text.  The  latter 
difficulty  ntiridiisa  (^nstri  has  removed  by  inserting  the  word 
in  place  of  tnst/d/i,  rendering  it  by  dar^anc  sati.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  the  text  supplied  by  the  Qiiriigadharapaddhati 
alone  gives  the  general  sense,  namely,  that  indicated  by  my 
pooctuation  :  "  '  If  he  looked,  he  was  smitten  with  love's 
irrows :  with  his  eyes  shut  he  could  not  create :  how  then  did 
the  creator  frame  her  thighs':  thus  were  the  wise  at  fault."  We 
have  in  fact  a.  poetical  syllogiam  in  due  form,  and  a  rendering 
in  effect  the  siime  as  that  of  Auf  cecht  {up.  Leumann) :  "  An 
intelligent  man  can  reaaonably  doubt  how  the  creator  could 
have  framed  her  thighs ;  he  could  not  do  it  without  shutliug 
hia  eyes,  since  if  he  looked  he  would  have  been  at  once  hit 
by  the  arrows  of  love."  I  think,  however,  that  the  above 
readering,  taking  lialo  and  ^akto  as  finite  verbs,  has  a  distinct 
superiority.  The  question  of  reading  is  now  cleaitr.  Hntaui 
MUST  BE  u  mistake  for  hnto.  On  the  other  hand,  p'li-i/ait  and 
dntau  are  variants  between  which  we  may  reasonably  doubt, 
and  I  suggest  that  hof/i  are  derived  from  an  original  (frsfitl, 
while  tasyah  is  a  corruption  of  pa^yan.  As  regards  gnkyrim 
snd  ^aklo,  again,  there  is  liberty  of  choice.  But  when  we 
oheervc  that  the  neuter  would  account  by  attraction  for  the 
reading  halam,  and  that  the  genderless  use  of  ^kyam  is 
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specially  provided  for  in  treatises  on  Alankara  (Yamana, 
V.  2.  25)^  further  that,  as  we  shall  point  out,  Eumaradasa  was 
a  poet  devoted  to  grammatical  niceties,  we  cannot  but  incline 
to  the  view  that  this  was  the  word  which  he  used.  The 
question  of  dhdfrd  and  vidhdfrd,  hi  and  nu  (?  uru  hi  dhdtrd  nu 
katham  krtau  tau),  I  will  not  linger  over,  but  will  merely 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  sources  of  the  poem  point  to 
the  existence  of  ordinary  differences  of  reading  in  addition  to 
the  special  divergences  due  to  the  reconstructor.  Professor 
Leumann  has  also  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
securing  a  greater  number  of  MSS.  of  the  Sanna. 

We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  continue  this  test  of  the 
reconstructed  poem  by  the  aid  of  further  verses  not  known 
to  the  editors.  For  in  the  Subhasitavali  we  find  a  number 
of  these  ascribed  to  a  poet  Eumaradatta,  and  all  these  verses 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  Jdnakiharana.  The  identification  of 
the  two  poets  may  hereafter,  should  further  information  be 
obtained  concerning  Eumaradatta,  prove  of  some  importance. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  will  quote  the  verses  along  with  one 
other  anonymously  cited  by  the  same  author  : — 


Kttmaradatla. 

vimalam  ambu  nipiya  nacRqataih 
salilabh  aranirantaritodarah 
klamam  ivanubhavaun  atipanajnm 
giritate  ni^asada  payodharah. 


JanaliiharatM. 

Rends   viimtiavdriy    Hodl^atam    and 
(ibhiva/ianu  (xi,  53). 


**  bhuvanadrstinirodhakaram  krtam 
ravikaran  upanidhya  maya  tamah 
vilasitena  nihanti  mubur  mubus 
tadid''  itiva  rarasa  ru?a  gbanab. 


* '  ravikaran  uparudbya  kftam  maya 
hbiivunudrstinirodhi  tanias  tadid 

•     •     •  a 

vilasitena  nibanti  mubur  mubur" 
^^bnna  itiva  rarusa  rusa  gbanab  (xi,  59). 


divi  niveCj'itatamravilocana 
nava<^baiiunilakampitakuntalab 
visa^rjub  saba  varida^ikarair 
nayanavilri  ciram  patbikaiiganab, 


licads  difi   and  transposes   II.  3-4 
(\i,  GO). 


navavibodbamanoliarakotak!  - 
kusumagarbbagatab  saba  kantaya 
aviditanilavr?tibhayaganiab 
Bukbam  a^ota  ciraya  ^ilimukbah. 


Tbe  same  (\i,  7'i). 
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Kumdradatta, 

cif—itfvyy^ihate  'pi  dayanale 
bliraiiuurs<{4M/iblirto  'pi  yanavali)) 
Hunabhhrikfya  kr^asamaprabha 
na  mnmudir  bhayam  eva  mfgauganub< 

Subha?.,  1761-6. 

Bai)iq>rablie$u  pratiyimba9obhaya 
nimagiiayi  bala^a^ankalekhaya 
▼iflinkiiro  Tarifu  vancitiitmaiia 
HM  rajahamseiia  panar  vicicchide. 

Subha?.,  1812. 

X(ut/dpi, 

liligatir  yatra  msargasiddha 
natto  na  dant!  mu^ito  na  hamsah 
itiTa  jaAgbayugalam  tadiyam 
tolakotyadbirohanani. 

Subba?.,  15.)9. 


Jdnakiharana. 

samayavf^^hfiie  'pi  dayanale 
bbramara^Atimabbrta  navaldngaJlh 
samabbivik^ya  kf<;anusamaprabha 
mumucur  eva  bhayam  na  mrgangana^ 

(xi,  75). 


I   Heads  mfgauka 


vicicchide  vari$u  vaficitatmana 
na  rajaliamsena  punar  visanknTal^ 

(xii,  9). 


Reads  gater  atra  (i,  28). 


These  verses  present  the  same  features  as  the  foregoing. 
In  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  we  find  differences  of 
order.  In  all  but  the  fourth  there  are  differences  of  reading, 
and  these  not  consistently  in  favour  of  one  text  or  the  other. 
In  the  first  verse  the  reconstructed  text  is  the  simpler,  and 
derives  a  support  from  the  recurrence  in  v.  xi,  58,  beginning 
cimalacdri  nijnfavato  bhrga?n.  For  such  repetitions  of  the 
same  idea  in  but  slightly  different  language  are  a  strange 
and  most  common  peculiarity  of  Kumiiradiisa's  style. 
Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  verse.  Here 
the  reading  risama  is  preferable ;  but  in  the  next  line 
Dharmarama's  text  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage,  except 
that  hhrto  should  be  read.  For  (1)  it  is  a  comparison  of  the 
red  Ld'ngati  'flower'  with  the  black  bees  to  the  fire  and 
smoke  that  is  here  indicated,  (2)  bhramaradhuli  is  nonsense 
and  one  MS.  has  dhuma,  (3)  the  second  'pi  is  out  of  place, 
and  (1)  tliu  whole  idea  recurs  in  v.  72  - 


samarocata  langall 
samuditeva  kr9iinu9ikhavall 


.l^Vj.     -F    KUMlRADASA. 


iiniuiii''  •  11  "JiJoakrtadvuter 
—-.:.'  Tj::ui.!ixlk'isuma9ri  yah, 

.-r    -.  ^.  =  uMpr":    U  compared  to  lightning.^ 

-.    .fc'-'^    ■  •^    ■^*-'  ii-'ttblo  'jlifina  of  the  Singhalese  text 
-•::*-rin.  A^ii  :a  the  third  I  am  inclined  to 
.^--  7.-.    -'Ji"  iijuoc  in  this  last  case  is  duo  to  the 

^.  -^_  .  :,  i>  lu*  ..•-".  apparently  meaning  '  in  the  sky/ 
^^  -.^  ,  —  r-'.-uiuur '.ncemled  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
^_j^  ^  -*;■  .:  \.i.i.r\0\:'iiui  =.tCuiirnksa)  *crow/  and  the 
'^vfff-  £-  ^«  ';\-ia  *"/'/■  .  nor  all  round  {di^i  digi).  But 
_^^^^ ,  .    j;.:-'..>x-iSi    i-airhc  there  wus  authority  for  digi  iu 

^^-     -^r."""*    "^'^"'     '*-    -^^=^  discussion   is  that  both  the 

^p  ~•^.^x    •-       -^-i     ''''  Anthologies  present  good  and  bad 

....  >^      -    .'^'^tx.'.i'    -.r liable  restoration  of  the  poem  will 

«,-   «>    ^.-^-i.u::c  'r».^ui  -he  Sauna  alone,  and  we  must  fix 

^u-v^  '^"^  ■    "•*   recovery  ot*  the  work  in  an  Indian  MS. 

— .  ■:v    ■■:■•*   vidu tonal  VLTse  brought  to  light  will  give 


•%! 


^*  .-■ 


.:     -  i  •^.stioii  u'  r»Lidiu;j:  I  will  call  attention 

-..      nc^^^.^    \  '.I '.♦    H;ir'a;T'<;rs  tex'  ^^r  the  Singhalese 

....           ■       ..        •          'K      \.  \ 

V.     .  '  ^     .     '10'       ""Irn  ~,     with 

■:...•••.'  •  ■• 

>,        ......  .....   v'l:  Dharmilrama. 

X.....  •  ...i.i-ii '*!<  jvrhaps  misread 

»   >;    .  ■ 

;,     .  .       ;:     *  -''.iudijamnh  \    the 


I 
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(5)  li,  75.     kukfistftanikcefahktf  does  not  scan. 

(6)  T,  7.     For 
pram  tjyama  nam  9anakais  tapoavibhih 
ku9asya  muntyii  'nalamandirodarem 

read 

ku^iisyti  mu^tyii  ^anukais  tapasTibhili 
pram  r jyama  nanalamandirodaram , 
I  sinoG  a  bahutrihi  is  required. 

(7)  V,  38.  For  kurimgame  read  turangatiie  with  Dhanna- 
ima ;  and  in  v,  23,  nlokaya  dei'^  for  "ddvi". 

(8)  T,  43.     apamrvinilam  is  a  misprint  for  apacarjjilam. 

(9)  Tii,  56.     For  harsaih  read  harsi:  with  Dharmarama. 

(10)  viii,  6.     For  sahgimh  read  aahgini  with  Dharmarama. 

(11)  iz,  €7-^,  is  a  curious  case.  Both  Dharmarama  and 
Haridasa  Qastri  ^ve  Sudkajii  as  the  name  of  the  Eekaya 
prince.     This  is,  however,  a  mere  error  for  Yttdhajif,  due  to 

»the  Himilarity  in  the  Hinghalese  acript  of  i  and  ij. 
(12)  xi,  46.    Read— 
atanuna  'tanunii  ghanadiirubhih 
smarahitam  rahitam  pradidhaksunii 
rucirabha  'cirabhu'situvartmanii 
prakhacita  kbacita  na  na  dipita. 
"By  mighty  love  (afnim)  eager  to  burn  the  deserted  lover 
with  clouds  for  logs  the  pyre  of  the  sky,  brightly  shining, 
and   irradiated  with   the   lightning's  (arirab/ui)   fire  {attta- 
^L      vartman),  was  kindled." 

^P  (13)  xiii,  46.      For  bhuvananiahito  and  janilaya^aso  read 

^        -tell  and  -san  with  Dharmarama. 

(14)  xiv,  78.  For  mi-galaksanah  read  -lakpnanah  with 
Dfaarmaiama. 

(15)  xii,  11,  iiiahibhi{jas  sitto  (for  suld).  and  xiii,  40, 
tammadtth  (for  "dam)  seem  to  be  required. 


The   poem   is  characterized   by  remarkable  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  peculiarities,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Bhatdkavya,  the  display  of  such  learning  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  its  composition.  We  find  not 
only  a  great  number  of  rare  words,  known  either  not  at  all 
or  only  from  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but  also  strange 
forms  and  constructions,  for  which  no  doubt  the  author 
considered  himself  to  have  sufficient  authority.  I  will  now 
exemplify  the  most  noticeable  of  them. 

(1)  Orammatical  peculiarities. 

{a)  The  use  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect  atmanepad 
as  an  impersonal  with  the  subject  in  the  instrumental, 
a  construction  unknown  to  me  elsewhere,  is  instanced 
in  the  following : — 

saroruham  uddhrtaka^takena 
prltyeva  ramyam  jahase  yanena  (iii,  9). 

mrdbavataravyathitena  cetasi 

ksaniam  vicakre  nikatena  dantina  (y,  36). 

kvapi  prapede  mrgalanchanena 
trasad  ivadaya  nijam  kurangam  (i,  68). 

(Other  examples  occur — i,  55,  neme ;  iii,  55,  uce ;  and  iii,  73, 

cakampe.) 

(b)  An  equally  extraordinary  impersonal  is  seen  in 

nrpatav  iti  veditapada 

raxxniuB,  josam  ahhuyata  ksanam  (iv,  27). 

(c)  An  imitation  of  a  Yedic  construction,  sanctioned  by 

Pacini,  ii,  3.  2,  with  the  Ka9ika  and  Patanjali,  is  the 
use  of  the  accusative  after  sarvatah  and  ubhayatah  in 

ubhayatas  tapodhanam  (iv,  62). 

hiranyaretali9aranani  sarvatah  (v,  5). 
utpdtam  anu  'like  a  portent'  (ix,  26)  is  less  unusual. 

(d)  We  find  an  unusual  verbal  construction  in 

pena  yena  haraii  sma  tarn  asau 
tat  tad  eva  punar  apa  yositah  (viii,  45). 
dutena  tena  tanayam  duhitur  didrksuh 
kdlasya  kasyacit  athendrasakbam  yaydce  (ix,  67). 
suktam   eva   hrdaye    'bhinidbatte   'touches  the 
heart '  (xv,  6), 
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(e)  iomah  sahasrdni  for  sflntdi^  (or  mnulndm)  mhasrani. 
(./')  aubaAnor  (v,  61)  is  an  eka9eea  for  Hiibihumarlcat/or 
(g)  The  following  are  new  verb  forma  : — 

aUbhavad  (iv,  5),  'brought  into  existence.' 
mmabibhamd  {iv,  16),  'honoured.' 
niraylyafad  (iv,  49),  '  presented.' 
aamdsapita  {v,  8),  'attached.' 
tttfidhnpata  (x,  7-5),  '  caused  to  drink,' 
yeya  (x,  50),  '  to  be  gone.* 
Hyativadat,    '  reported ' ;     but    nyac'tvidat     (abo 
unique)  seema  to  be  required. 
(A)   dos&  (ill,  33,  and  x,  3)  as  instrumental  of  dojan  is 
without  precedent,  and  auhrttara  (x,  39)  has  to  be 
added  to  mhrltama. 

■  (2)  Larieographical  ptcuUaritiea, 

If  the  above  are  not  the  innovations  of  an  unschooled 
poet,  mucli  more  patently  is  this  the  case  with  the  choice 
of  words.  In  the  appended  list  comprising  the  chief  of  these 
I  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  those  words  or  meanings 
which  have  hitherto  been  traced  only  in  dictionaries  and 
grammars.  The  remainder  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
altogether  new.  An  examination  of  the  words  with 
aateriaks  will  show  that  a  largo  proportion  of  them  is 
taken  from  Pai^ini  and  his  commentators.'  Some  of  them, 
such  as  aijalji&likata,  lUiifiraiti,  ikju^akafa,  knttraijah,  mdfab- 
dika,  muxtindhaya,  pa<;yatohttr<t,  jampatl,  b/iidc/ima,  viifutay-, 
MnghSla,  are  remarkable  forms,  and  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Kumaradiisa  was  u  diligent  student  and  ransacked  his 
grammar  for  rare  expressions.  In  one  instance  I  believe 
I  can  point  out  a  Paninean  word  which  has  been  improved 
out  of  the  poet's  text.   V{c  read  (x,  7G)  of  Ravana's  approach 

\  to  Sita  in  these  words  : — 

dambbajivikam  uttu nga j a lii ma^ditamastakam 
kancin  maskarioam  Sitii  dadar^acramam  iigatam. 
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The  word  qjhrika  or  €\fivaka  '  a  religious  mendicant/  hitherto 
known  to  us  from  only  one  Brahmanical  source,  the 
Yarahamihira  Bfhat  -  Samhita,  might  come  appropriately 
enough  upon  the  lips  of  a  Buddhist  author.  But  when 
we  remember  that  ddndqjinika  lb  contemptuously  used  of 
a  pretended  ascetic,  that  it  lb  a  Pandnean  word  occurring 
in  a  passage  from  which  Kumaradasa  has  culled  another 
of  his  choicest  flowers,  viz.  dyahfulika,  and,  further,  that 
mb  and  nd  are  often  indistinguishable  in  Southern  MSS. 
(whence  the  variants  din^ima  and  dimbima,  ^drum'),  it 
becomes  increasingly  likely  that  this  was  the  word  actually 
used.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  Ea9ika  gives  ddmbhika  as 
the  rendering  of  ddnd€lfinika,  I  will  admit  the  possibility 
that  Kumaradasa  in  our  passage  is  merely  referring  to  the 
sutra  of  Panini  and  not  quoting  it. 

Another  remarkable  word  is  aanghdfa,  occurring  in  the 


tatah  pratikasanghato  virah  kekayavam9yajah 

bibhrac  chokadvigunitam  9ramam  rama9ramam  yayau  (z,  57). 

The  phrase  pratikasanghato  means,  as  the  Singhalese 
Sanna  informs  us,  ^  along  with  a  company  of  counsellors.' 
Now  according  to  Patanjali  ad  Yarttika  3  on  Pan.  iii,  2.  49, 
sahghdta  is  used  for  sahghdta  at  the  end  of  a  compound, 
and  the  Ea9ika  tells  us  that  the  sense  is  then  'one 
who  collects,  etc.,'  as  varnasahghdta  =  yo  varndn  samhantL 
Probably  in  these  cases  sanghdta  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sanghdta,  but  such  a  word  as  mrnasanghdfa  is  formed  from 
varnasahgha  {mrnmahgho  yasya  sa)  by  the  suffix  which  we 
find  in  kamdta,  garvdta,  bhdvdta,  vdcdta,  etc.,  regarding 
the  origin  of  which  I  may  refer  to  a  paper  on  ''The 
D  Suffix  "  published  by  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society, 
1900.  The  form  sahghdta  recurs  with  probably  the  same 
sense  in  kucakala^asahghdta  (xi,  95). 

Two  other  interesting  additions  to  the  lexicon  are  the 
roots  tdv  and  rang.  The  former,  hitherto  known  only  as 
a  suspected  reading  in  the  Atharva  Yeda,  bears  the  meaning 
of  '  quake,'  apparently,  in  the  verse — 
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larutule  Tisamurutamiiruta- 
ksatatenur  na  latuvati  tavuti ; 
viratir  abjarasain  prati  samprati ; 
svam  aliaamhatir  akeati  raksati  (xi,  86), 

where  we  must  note  also  akaali,  an  adverbial  form  meaning 
'  safely.'  The  verb  rtihg  is  seen  in  rahgatlurahga  (i,  53) 
and  its  derivative  rmiga  (xiv,  21),  thus  confirming  the 
rahgati '  gatau  of  the  Dhatnpatha. 

A  special  feature  of  Kumaradasa's  vocabulary  is  due  to 
bia  fondness  for  the  figure  pari/dya  or  circumlocution.  In 
all  the  kdvi/as  this  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  device,  but  it  is 
carried  beyond  all  moderation  in  cases  of  appellatives  such 
OS  hili^ayiidhaijopaka  (si,  46),  purandaragopnka  (xi,  77),  and 
harigopnka  (xi,  89),  all  synonyms  for  indragopaka  'firefly,' 
and  in  nmkar&karnpaiji  (iv,  59)  =  Agastya,  gaganasagara- 
Mogadhardngand  (xi,  9)  =  Qanges,  vadisthatanHiapaiit(ikiil.i- 
patcarvasatiprado  munih  (iv,  63)  =  Vifviimitra,  balanisu- 
(xi,  68)  =  indriyala,  pahkajardga  (xiv,  19,  cf. 
lagh.  v.,  xviii,  19)  =^  padmardga,  ^akranila 
(xi,  96)  =  ittdramla,  dantaviUat  (viii,  40)  =  da^anacchada, 
sitakarakdnla  (viii,  92)  =  candrakanta,  and  krsnapaddhali 
(xiii,  14)  with  sitelarddhvnn  (ix,  30)  =  krsnamrtman.  Note 
also  saiigatdni  pnrihrtija  cdrinau  (viii,  53)  =  iirakntacdrinau. 
The  concluding  verse  of  the  poem  contains  a  distortion  of  the 
poet's  own  name  into  Ktimdraparicaraka.  Such  periphrases 
cannot,  however,  be  neglected,  since,  as  in  the  case  of 
dantardsm,  they  are  sometimes  taken  from  other  works 
gr  pass  into  the  common  possession  of  the  karie.  Among 
the  other  singularities  of  Emoaradasa's  use  of  words  we 
may  note  the  very  numerous  circumlocutions  for  *  king,'  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  santpad  and  (a/a,  the  latter  of 
which  with  the  noun  lati  must  be  exemplified  at  least  one 
hundred  times. 

For  grammatical  and  lexicographical  purposes  Kumara- 
dasa's  learned  refinements  give  a  special  importance  to 
the  poem.  The  testimony  of  so  careful  a  student  to  the 
correctness  of  a  word  or  construction  cannot  be  neglected. 
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I  do  not,  therefore^  quite  agree  with  Professor  Leumann's 
remark  (op.  cit.,  p.  232)  that  the  use  of  maruta  as  a  bye- 
form  of  marui  proves  the  author  no  tnahdkavi.  On  the 
oontrary,  I  should  accept  upon  his  authority  the  existence 
of  this  form  or  of  a  grammatical  rule  sufficient  to  justify 
it;  and  in  fact  the  word  is  found  in  B.  and  R.  and  the 
other  lezica.  In  xiii,  34,  we  have  the  word  halacarma, 
meaning  'furrow/  where  earma,  though  not  elsewhere 
known,  obviously  comes  from  ^car.  I  do  not  think  that 
Kumaradasa  invented  this  word.  But  I  would  not  defend 
kafuka  for  kataka,  '  flank  of  a  mountain '  (xiii,  17).  The 
use  also  of  khalu  (ziii,  39)  and  iva  (x,  72)  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  Yamana's  Kdvydlahkdravrtti  (v,  1.  5).  In  xv,  2, 1  suspect 
that  vidita  means,  not  *  known/  but '  knowing/  '  informed.' 

In  style  the  Janakiharai^a  is  more  artificial  than  the 
Baghu  Yam9a,  perhaps  more  than  the  Kiratarjuniya,  but 
it  does  not  approach  the  extravagance  of  the  later  Kavya. 
It  is  not  so  recondite  as  the  prose  of  the  Yasavadatta. 
Many  of  the  well-known  plays  upon  words  are  to  be  found 
in  the  poem,  e.g.  on  pardga  (xiv,  32),  on  kula  (xiv,  47), 
vrtta  (i,  35) :  but  the  more  minute  puns  are  not  conmion. 
We  have  a  grammatical  example  in  i,  89 — 

atha  sa  visamapadagopitartham 

jagadupayogaviyuktabhiiridhatum 

bahutuhinanipatadosadustam 

girim  asrjat  kukaver  iva  prabandham — 

with  plays  on  pdda,  dhdtu,  tuhina  {tu  hi  na),  and  nipdta.  But 
the  author's  favourite  ornament,  after  the  above-mentioned 
parydya,  is  alliteration,  which  is  kept  up  without  inter- 
mission throughout  the  poem  (of.  Leumann,  loc.  cit.,  p.  231). 
A  good  instance  is  xiv,  44 — 

ninadata  nadataditamekhalam 
vigalata  'galatavrtasanuna 
asubhuja  subhuja  'surasamhatih 
pravidita  vidita  di9i  bbubhrta. 
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But  we  hftTe  no  very  elaborate  yamakaa  nor  repetitions  of 
t  aiDgle  (iksara  throughout  a  staQza.  The  general  result  is 
to  give  a  very  mellifluous  flow  to  the  poem,  which  in  respect 
of  metrical  skill  and  ease  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Sanskrit. 
The  vikatdktarabaiidha  of  the  Gauda  style  is  avoided,  and  the 
general  efiect  is  rather  that  of  niddhurya  and  satikumdrya 
Uum  of  qf'aa.  Of  the  arfAdlaftidras  in  general,  such  as 
,  rupnka,  ufpreksd,  aksepa,  arthdnfaratiffdea,  etc,  only 

I  ft  moderate  use  ia  made. 

Kumaradasa   excels   in    the   pretty   and    the    grandiose. 

BA  good  example  of  the  former  is  a  stanza  describing  the 

aa  sa  Rama  iha  kva  yata  ity 
annyukto  vauitabhir  agratah 
nijahastaputa  vrtantino 
vidadhe  'llkanilinam  arbhakah  (iv,  8) ; 

I  and  so  again — 

taraka  rajatabhangabhasura 
lajaka  iva  vibhanti  tunit^ 
digvadhiibhir  udayad  ndesyato 
vartmani  grahapateb  samaotatah  (viii,  8S). 

t  The  other  quality  is  well  illustrated  in  the  description  of 
li'tbe  Tisnu— 

nijadehabharakrantanugani;?  asaramhasi 
gatagatapayurd9ipatiilatalam  asthitam  (ii,  2) ; 

the  fine  description  of  the  sunset  beginning — 

sannigrhya  karasantatim  kvacit 
prastbito  'pi  ravir  esa  ragavan 
sstamastakam  adblfritah  ksanam 
pa^yativB  bhuvanam  samutaukah  (viii,  56) ; 

I  in  the  whole  canto  xiv,  narrating  the  construction  of 
fltama's  causeway,  e.g.  v,  ti4,  where  the  agitated  sea  is 
I  compared  to  a  lotus — 
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praoalatungatarangadalantara- 
sphuritayidramakesarasampadi 
ksubhitasindhnsarorahi  karniH- 
vapur  uvaha  patan  kanakaoalah. 

It  most  be  confessed  that  this  power  of  grandiose  imagination 
occasionally  strays  into  the  ridiculous,  as  when  the  monkeys 
are  represented  bearing  mountains  in  their  arms,  while 
the  earth  rises  and  sinks  under  their  tread — 

rayiturangakhurahatamastakam 
dhvanikrtah  parigrhya  vanaukasah 
padabharena  yayus  tatam  ambudher 
yinamitonnamitaksitimandalam  (xiv,  22). 

On  the  whole,  Kumaradasa  is  both  an  excellent  poet  and 
one  eminently  suitable  for  educational  uses. 

Among  the  works  known  to  him  the  Mahabhasya  of 
Patanjali  must,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly  find  a  place. 
Whether  he  knew  the  Ea9ika  is  a  more  delicate  question. 
He  uses  the  verb  satydpay-  in  the  sense  given  only  by  that 
work,  and  uptrima  vitustay-  marmdvidh,  not  actually  supplied 
by  the  rule  of  Panini  nor  mentioned  by  Patanjali,  are  also 
from  the  Ea9ika.  On  the  other  hand,  he  assigns  to  dmtivala 
a  meaning  ('priest')  difierent  from  the  Ea9ika's  gaundika. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  aorist  acakamata  (viii,  98) 
is  also  from  this  work  {ad  Pan.  iii,  1.  48,  and  vii,  4.  93), 
I  incline  to  the  affirmative  answer.  In  the  Kdvydlahkdravrtti 
of  Yamana,  who  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  joint 
author  of  the  Ka9ika,  he  is  never  quoted  by  name,  and  we 
could  not  assume  that  the  rule  against  initial  khalu  is  directed 
against  him.  But  a  verse  cited  in  ii,  1.  13,  of  this  treatise 
bears  too  many  marks  of  Kumaradasa's  style  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  its  authorship.     It  reads — 

sapadi  panktivihangamanamabhrt- 
-tanayasamvalitam  bala9alina 
vipulaparvatavarsa9itaih  9araih 
plavagasainyam  uliikajita  jitam. 
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Here  the  twe  of  paAkti  =  '  ten '  and  ptaragn  =  '  moabey,' 
Ibe  paryaya  m  pahkiivihangamanantabhrt  ■=-  Da9arBtba,  and  in 
uHtif/ii  ^  Indniit,  the  alliteration,  the  flow  of  the  metre, 
■nd  the  subject  sssure  us  that  we  have  a  verse,  the  first 
bitfaerto  traced,  from  the  lost  parts  of  Eumiiraduaa'a  poem, 
[^nforttmately  the  date  of  Vamana's  VrtH^  is  not  certain, 
irhile  the  Ea9ilcii,  if  wc  accept  I-tsing's  account  (Takakuau's 
Irans.,  p.  176),  must  be  assigned  to  the  seventh  century, 
md  Eumaradiiaa's  acquaintance  with  it,  if  proved,  would 
BToIve  a  reconsideration  of  his  own  age.  We  must, 
iDwever,  regard  with  suspicion  the  teatimony  of  a  foreign 
raveller  who  states,  as  I-tsing  does  (trans.,  p.  178),  that 
E^atafijali  wrote  u  commentary  (sc.  the  Mahubhasya)  on  the 
Aiviously  later  und  fuller  Ka9iku. 

Eumaradasa  used  also  the  Ru  may  ana  and  the  Kaghu 
V'a]xi9s.  The  former  ho  follows  step  by  stop  throughout 
he  story,  and  that  in  places,  e.g.  the  account  of  the  exile 

canto  X,  where  Ealidaaa  gives  only  a  brief  summary. 
le  shares  also  with  the  Rumayai^a  a  few  rare  expressions, 
ttch  as  lanucchada,  xi,  17  =  '  feather.'  That  he  was  familiar 
rith  the  Kaghu  Vamca  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  who 

1  compare  canto  xii  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  our 
Km.  But  this  can  further  be  proved  by  decisive  facts. 
Tot  only  have  the  two  works  in  common  such  rare  words 
I  avarna  '  shame  *  and  ni'arya  '  friendship,'  but  we  find  the 
nUowing  used  in  identical  parts  of  the  narrative  : — 

punifokyti  (Ragh.  &i,  63  ;  Jan.  is,  26),  of  the  appearance  of 

Para^u  Rama ; 
paiitacchadmana    ....   jard  (Ragh.  xii,  2 ;  Jan.  x,  3), 

concerning  the  old  age  of  Da^aratha ; 
tnatyanll  (Ragh.  xii,  AA  ;  Jan.  s,  72),  of  (^iirpanakha. 

We  will   therefore  waste   no  words   in   proving   to   this 

Ltent  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  associating  the  two 

Whether   the   Eumandokinitisura  was  studied   by 


Ip,    i03.   II,    fi-6. 
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Knmaradflga,  I  cannot  decisively  prove.  But  Da9aratha'» 
admonitions  to  Bama  in  canto  x  seem  to  show  some  slight 
reminiscences  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  that  work.  Whenoe- 
oomes  the  udma  auganasa  of  x,  26  P  With  tiie  Ci9apila- 
badha  tiie  poem  shares  a  few  words,  such  as  aga  ^tree,' 
adhffdnu  ^  at  the  knee/  while  in  the  use  of  others  (see  the 
list)  it  has  apparently  been  copied  by  the  author  of  the 
Balaramayai^a. 

Of  the  references  in  the  poem  we  may  mention  those  to 
Kataha  (i,  17),  Kdnci  {i,  18),  the  Tavanoi  (i,  19),  the 
Turufkas  (i,  20).  Udyana  with  its  vihdras  is,  no  doubt, 
punningly  alluded  to  in  iii,  23 — 

kim  kautukena  9ramakaruQa  te 
srja  tvam  udydnamharaAgBon. 
bale !  tvam  asyopavanasya  laksmir 
ity  evam  See  lalana  sakhibhih ; 

while  an  open  reference  to  the  Buddhists  occurs  v,  56,  a» 
follows : — 

sthitva  gurie  mahati  tatksanalabdbamoksah 
suslistayuktiphjdananasampadas  te 
gdki/d  ivasya  vi9ikha  ripu8ainikebhya9 
cakrus  trivistapasabbagamanopadegam. 

The  allusions  to  the  Yavanas  and  Turuskas  have  been 
discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Raghu 
yam9a  by  Nandargikar,  with  whose  conclusions,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  agree. 

The  Sahkhya  philosophy  provides  material  for  puns  in 
the  verse — 

asamkhyagrhja  api  tatra  sainikah 
pi9acarak8astatibhir  nirantaram 

krtandhakaram  rathecakrarenubhir 

•  .  • 

jagur  jagat  sattvarq/astamomayam  (v.  27) ; 

and  in  i,  28  we  find  a  mention  of  the  tuld{koti),  or  ^balance,. 
ordeaL 
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^H               List    of    Rare    Words    and    MKANiNtiS. 

1 

^M    kkaati,  '  safely ' 

86            fl 

■    «ga,'tree'{Qi9-iv,  33) 

liy,  44             ■ 

^V    ftja)7yani,   '  friendship '    (Pun.   iii,    I.    105,   and 

^1 

~              Ragh.  xviii,  6) 

xi,  24             V 

atiksayianu,  '  very  thin  ' 

i,  30         g 

fttidontny,  ?  sense  (read  atidantarad  P) 

T,  28                ^ 

■dlukiurma,  adv.,  'in  occordanco  with  one's  karma' 

(Pan.ii,  1.  6) 

i,  83 

ftdhikratu,  adv.,  '  around  the  sacrifice ' 

y,  12 

■dhiksayam,  adv.,  '  at  death ' 

xi,37             ■ 

adtijlnn,  adv.,  *  at  the  knee '  (Qi?.) 

■ 

•dhipayodhi,  adv.,  '  on  the  sea '                              xiv,  41.  56             ^| 

adhiraya, '  great  speed  ' 

xi,  69 

adhivari,  adv.,  'over  the  water,'  cf.  adhipatham 

ui,  69 

uiopayogaTaDt,  '  uninvited  ' 

Tii,  44 

annptrima,  '  unsown,'  v.  ttipra 

y,13 

anavraj,  '  imitate,'  cf,  anvi 

iii,S8 

anu9isti,  '  instruction  '  (Jataka  51.) 

x,21 

anusyandanam,  '  after  the  chariot ' 

ii,  15 

•aayataredyuB,  adv., '  one  day '  (Pan.  v,  3.  22) 

iy,  15 

aayiiyita,  '  ill-treated ' 

x,83 

apaghana,   'body'   (Pan.   iii,  3.  81,  and   Naish. 

viii,  11) 

z.\,  13 

abalikrta,  '  effeminatus ' 

y,  52 

ftbhikopam,  adv.,  '  in  anger ' 

yiii,  5 

abhivyatan  (atmanepad  c.  2  ooc.),  '  address ' 

yi,  17 

abhi^atrn,  adv.,  '  against  the  enemy  ' 

y,  40 

abhinidbii  utm.,  '  touch '  (?),  c.  loc. 

xy,  6 

•ambukfta,  '  spluttering '  (of  speech),  v.  mpra 

X,  17 

ayah^ulikata,  read  ayah9iiiikatu,  q.v. 

X,  24 

liy,  79 

■ '  Any  word  or  meaning  Dot  foiuid  in  llie  last  edition  ot  Monier-WilUamV                 ^| 

iMOeliotttty  hu  boen  thought  worth  including.     WdhLb  and  senaes  found  onlr  in                 ^| 

^HsMi«D  gnmuisn  und  dii^tion:im9  are  iniirk«d  with  an  istemk.     A 

ew  otiien                 ^H 

^^bn  ouotMt  with  rcitrencoe.     A  ^rngll  DUmh<:'r  of  the  words  will  be  foniid  cited  bv                 ^M 
^K^a^SiUr.  op.  cit.,  p.  126.                                                                                ■     ^^M 
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^ayana,  *  haste  *  xi,  74 
aTanimittam^  adv.^  ^  with  evil  omen/  or  adj.,  ^ill- 
omened  '  P  xiy  2 

•avita,  •  protected '  (?)  xiv,  28 

avyihati,  adv.,  'beyond  question '  x,  31 

afam  *  a^inti  xiv,  55 
udM»  'take/  'ohoose'  iv,  34 ;  xv,  16 
aaddma»   'unwatered';    for  sekitna   see  Patanj. 

and  Eifiki  ad  Pin.  iy,  4.  20  iv,  73 

asauhilya  (saohitya),  '  insatiableness '  iii  34 

Hjra^uUkati  =  sahasikata,  cl  Pan.  y,  2.  76,  with 

Bitaiij.  and  ££9.  x,  24 

jUoka(bhumi)  =  asthana,  '  audience  hall '  i,  22 

SV^  (i^j*  to  a9a)  =  diksambandhi  i,  20 

•a*utlTala,  'priest'  (Pan.  v,  2.  112.     The  Ka9ika 

gives   the   sense   faundika,   also   found   in 

dictionaries)  vi,  33 

5stha> '  servants '  (P)  iii,  69 

Shava,  *  trough  *  (found  in  RV.  and  Pan.  iii,  3.  74)  v,  13 

•iks\^'5k»{a,  *  field  of  sugar-cane/  cf.  Pan.  v,  2.  29, 

with  Patauj.  and  Ea9.  x,  52 

iudukunta  =  candrakanta  i,  25 

uwairbhfta,  *  overpowered '  vii,  43 

uttarUi  '  with  stars  distinct '  (punningly)  xii,  4 

namutpuoehay,  *  uplift  the  tail '  ix,  20 

^uddi^hikii,  'white  ant'  vi,  11 

mirio,  *  Mhoot  an  arrow  from  a  bow  *  vi,  43 

MiMlura  •  musika  (Su9ruta)  iv,  11 

uimkiiAci,  '  near  the  girdle '  viii,  46 
uimkiiryyu,  *  royal  tent '  (Ram.,  Ragh.)  or  '  *palace'    vii,  4 

ii|miutttmbam,  '  near  the  hips  '  iii,  46 

*rl»liu  •  dovo  V,  33 

l.tbikft,  *giva'  ix,  40 
^aitibaaika,  'historian*  (with  yamin\  cf.  Pan.  iv, 

2.  60  ;  Vurtt.  5  iv,  51 
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^^     sapanasa,  adj.  with  admn  ('  acooiding  to  U^anas ') 

:i,26 

■kattrayah,  '  three  vile  ones,'  PataSj.  and  Ea^.  lid 

Pan.  »i,  3.  101 

1,9 

kadana,  '  destroyer ' 

viii,  54 

"kandhara.  '  cloud ' 

li,  62 

kandhrti,  '  cloud  ' 

11,66 

"kariri,  '  part  of  an  elephant's  tusk  ' 

V,  36 

•karkafa,  '  sword '  (punningly),  of.  the  verse  quoted 

18 ;  I.  8 

ix,2I 

"feaca,  '  yoke-pole ' 

xiv,  6« 

kikata,  '  poor ' 

vi,3e 

kinSja  =  Yama  (Naish.,  Biilar.) 

ii,  27 

kolifayudhagopaka  =  indragopaka 

xi,  46 

krai^apaddhati  =  krsnavartmiin 

liii,  14 

kaitava, 'trickery'  (Baar.) 

viii,  62 

kanmuda,  '  lotus  bed '  (or  ■  lotus,'  Bhag.  P.) 

ill,  58 

of  a  lion  preparatory  to  spriDging '  'i 

siv,  78 

saiikrid-, '  creak '  (also  in  Kiratjirj.,  Harsa  Car.,  etc.. 

V,  59 

'klamatha,  '  wearineaa ' 

iv,  51 

■klamathu,  id. 

ii,  60 

khuragraiaku,  perhaps  appellative,  =  '  a   horse's 

hobble ' 

xii,  2 

gadgadita, '  throbbing  '  (utl«tance),  cf.  Piiii.  Qik^l 

J,  18 

•gnnya,  'virtuous'  (Pan.  v,  2.  120) 

vii,  6 

^       grhya  =  •{!)  bahya,  '  outside ' 

ix,  18 

^L                       (2)  '  friend,'  '  intimate  ' 

1,28 

■                               (Cf  for  both  senses,  Piin.  iii,  1.  119 

■^                                   and  Kii5.) 

liii,  19 

catunun^ikrta,  '  in  four  portions  ' 

ai,  4 

candrakin,  '  peacock  '  li^'Uf.) 

i,  51 

liii,  34 

jam,  onomatop.,  '  aphish  ' 

liv,  26 

•jampati,' husband  and  wife'  (gana  toPan.  ii,2.  31, 

and  Eii{.) 

viii,  49 

_        jyestha  =  jyaiatha  (Var.  Br.  S.  and  Dictt.) 

li,  92 
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abhiyyatan  (atm.  o.  2  aco/s),  '  address '  vi,  17 

tanuoohada,  'feather'  (Bam.)  xi,  17 

tamravilocana  =  tamraksa  xi,  60 

tav-  (tavati),  '  crouch '  (?)  xi,  86 

^timita,  '  wet  *  and  *  quiet  *  xiv,  46 

nirl,  '  arrow '  iii,  6 

^tutuma  =  miisaka  iy,  55 ;  yi,  11 

^vitustay-y  'comb  out  one's  jata' :  tustay-  is  given  in 

Pacini,  iii,  1. 21,  and  yitustay-  in  the  "Ki^ikS.        v,  21 

daka,  '  water '  (Divyav.)  xiy,  18  and  60 

dantayasas  =  da9anacchada  (Eumara  S.  y,  34)  yui,  40 

dasta,  '  near,'  '  next  to '  ix,  10 

dandajinika,  v.  supra  (dambhajiyika)  x,  76 

didhitimalin  =  ain9U^  xi,  1 

♦dipra,  '  bright '  (Pan.  iii,  2.  167)  yii,  7 

dumaha,  '  hard  to  fasten '  (of  a  girdle)  yiii,  37 

deyatamukha,  '  fire '  iy,  21 

devanagolaka, '  play-ball '  xi,  68 

druhina  =  Brahma  (of.  druhana)  iii,  31 ;  iy,  39 

abhinidha,  atm.,  c.  loc,  '  touch '  (P)  xy,  6 

samupanam,  '  arrive '  (of  time)  iii,  77 

*nityagati,  '  wind '  xiv,  7 

nirantarita,  '  quite  filled '  xi,  53 
nirudhi  =  prasiddhi   (the   phrase   nirudhim  dgata 

recurs  Kirat.  ii,  6)  ix,  41 

nirjivika,  *  reft  of  life '  x,  83 

nirdantatva,  *  toothlessness '  x,  17 

nirmokay-,  '  let  go '  like  a  slough  or  veil  x,  85 

niryatay-,  *  present '  iv,  49 

nivarhaka,  '  oppressor '  iv,  47 

nistha,  'levee'  (?)  iii,  69 

*nl§ara,    '  covering '    (Patafij.   and   Ka^.  ad  Piin. 

iii,  3.  21)  ix,  46 

naipuna,  *  dexterity  '  vii,  17 

pankajaraga  =  padmaraga  xiv,  19 

pankajamani,  id.  xiii,  16 

pankita,  'muddy'  xiii,  13 
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pankti  in  Panktiratha,  panktisankhya,  panktimukha 

(for  reff.  see  B.  and  R.  with  nachtrage)       i,  12;  xi,  4 

patatpatiy  '  Garuda '  xi,  15  ;  xiv,  25 

^padika  =  pedes  (gana  parpadi)  v,  28 

parikalpa,^  (1)  '  apportionment/  i\,  5 ;  (2)  '  fancy/  vii,  28 

pariksobha,  '  disturbance ' 

parirodita,  '  reduced  to  tears ' 

pariyijana,  '  fanning ' 

parisrayana,  'stream' 

paretapati,  *  Tama ' 

^pa^yatobara,  '  open  robber '  (Patau j.  and  Ea9.  ad 
Pan.  vi,  3.  21) 

palika,  '  mass/  '  collection ' 

pavana(ka)  =  pavana,  * '  water ' 

purandaragopaka  =  indragopaka 
^prsatka,  *  arrow  '  (Indian  Wisdom,  p.  405,  n.  1) 

pranivaka,  '  submission '  or  *  contrition ' 

praticcbandas,  '  image '  (  =  praticcbanda) 

pratijanma,  adv.,  '  at  eacb  birtb ' 
*pravara,  '  covering '  (Pan.  iii,  3.  54) 

prabara  =  prahara,  *  portion  of  time '  (of.  ardha- 
praharika) 

prarnam  (Pan.  vi,  1.  89,  Vartt.  7),  *  chief  debt' 

protsveday-,  '  make  to  sweat ' 

bala  vidya,  *  mantravicesa '  (cf.  balii  •  *osadhi) 

balakaya,  'army'  (Divyiiv.) 
*balimukha,  *  ape ' 

balay-,  '  to  be  young  ' 

bbadra,  used  of  an  elephant,  '  manageable '  (Ram. 
i,  6.  26) 
"•bbargavay-,  '  resemble  Para9u  Rama ' 
*bbidelima  =  bhettavya  (cf.  Patafij.  and  Kac.  ad 
Pan.  iii,  1.  96) 

bhoji,  '  earth ' 

manita,  '  noise,'  '  clink '  (of  jewels  :  for  a  different 

sense  cf.  B.  and  R.,  s.v.  tnan)  xiii,  42 

*  The  two  seuses  here  employed  correspond  to  the  two  senses  of  the  verb 
parikafp'. 


•  •  • 

m, 

36 

... 
viu, 

84 

x> 

85 

xi. 

47 

... 

X111, 

28 

iv, 

22 

xii,  6. 

21 

M, 

61 

xi, 

77 

V, 

34 

xii. 

52 

yif 

13 

iv, 

42 

X, 

82 

xiii,  2 

vi, 

51 

• 

17 

iv, 

61 

ix. 

16 

xii. 

38 

vi, 

24 

x,7 

vi, 

23 

iv, 

69 

• 

I, 

85 
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madhyelalatam,  adv.,  ^  in  middle  of  forehead '    i>  59 ;  iii>  22 

maruta  =  marut  (of.  B.  and  R.)  x,  79  ;  zi,  71 

^marmavidli,  *  piercing  vital  parts  *  (AV.,  Bhatt.)  x,  67 

ma9i  =  ma8i 
*ma9abdika,  ^ushers  preserving  silence '  (of.  Patanj. 
and  Ea9.  ad  Pai^.  iv,  4.  1) 

mukulibhuy  ^  contract ' 
^mostindliayay  '  baby '  {*  fist-sucker ' ;  of.  Pa^.  iii, 
'  2.  30,  with  Patanj.  and  Ka9.) 

niryatay-,  *  present  * 

yamaghati  =  jramaghosfi,  *  water-clock ' 
^raktaksa,  *  buffido ' 
*rang-y  '  leap '  (rangattoranga  ^saranga) 

ranga,  'restless'  (P) 

rangi,  id. 

rajafukhay-y  '  resemble  a  rajafuka ' 

udbrio-y  'shoot  with '  (a  bow,  of.  puray-) 

rupya,  '  suitable ' 
*rekhay-y '  make  a  streak '  (gana  kandvadi) 

rohitavajin,  *  fire ' 

layin,  '  keeping  time ' 

lalatya,  adj.  to  lalata  (v.l.  lalata) 
*lutika,  '  spider's  web ' 

vam9yaja  =  vam9aja  (of.  Vam.  v,  2.  54) 
♦vanada, '  cloud  * 
*vanaukasy  *ape' 

vapra,  '  field '  (Dharma-9arma) 

varnalingin,  '  disguised  as  a  twice-born  man ' 
*vahni9ikha,  name  of  a  plant  =  Langall 

vadava,  adj.  to  vadava,  'the  submarine  fire'  (of. 
Qiirngadharapaddhati,  284  and  109,  5 ; 
Subhiis.,  1759) 

vari  =  vati,  '  elephants'  enclosure ' 

viksa^aCm),  adv.,  *  intently ' 

vitustay-,  see  tustay- 

vidrava^a,  *  frightening '  =  vidravana 
•vinlla,  '  black ' 
•viplus  =  viprus,  *  spark ' 


xiv,  19 

vii,  46 
vii,70 


x,17 

iv,  49 

vii,  41 

x,5 

i,  53 ;  X,  71 

xiv,  21 

xiv,  47 

ii,31 

vi,  43 

V,  11 

i,  72 

iv,  3 

xiv,  36 

vi,  55 

iv,  56 

X,  57 

xi,  55 

xii,  50 

xii,  18 

X,  77 

xi,  80 


viii,  62 

xi,  93 

xi,28 

v,21 

X,  73 

i,  66 

viii,  68 
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^^     vi^adiibbril  ■  mayiira 

ii,48            H 

viEiiuTartmaD  =  visTiapada,  '  sky  ' 

viii,  67             ■ 

'Tiaari, 'fiah' 

U,  33             ■ 

viwaea, 'oWage' (Balar.)                                     ri,  35;i,  2               | 

vTtha  vidha,  '  make  light  of 

ii,35 

•rrsasy-  *  mtutlmnecchayani  (cf.  Pun.  vii,  1.  51,  and 

^         ■       Bagh.  xii,  34) 

1,72 

^k      vyaspbSlay-,  '  slap ' 

iii,  34 

V      Taibudhalttukika,  adj.  to  vibudhaloka  (=  avargya) 

V,  11 

anarraj-  —  anvi-,  'imiuts' 

iii,  28 

(akratiila  =  indraDila,  'sappliire  ' 

Ii,  96 

*9akla  =  prlyamvada,  x,  48  =  '  composaion '  (?) 

liU,  38 

9Byalu,  'slothful'  (Pa^.  iu,  2.  158,  Qi^.) 

ii,  14 

farabhavant-,  *  containing  9arablia8  ' 

xiv.  47 

•fayika,  'aloth,'  illustrating  Pin.  ill,  3.  108,  and 

ii.  2.  15,  with  Patafij.  and  Kaf. 

u,  72 

9iikanana,  *  horse  '  (cf.  Bam.  V,  12.  36) 

iii,  18 

fitakarakanta  =  candrakanta 

viii,  92 

"sangraha,  '  fist '  (Pan.  iii,  3.  36) 

iii,  34 

'sanghata,  \.  supnr                                                x,  5' 

;  li,  96 

*saty«pay-  =  satyam  acak?.  (Kaf.  <i(i  Pa?,  iii,  1.  25) 

i,  86 

aamagrata,  '  integritas ' 

T,  46 

■flmatpucchay-.  '  lift  up  the  tail ' 

il,20 

•Barvajanina,  v.  sarva° 

iT,64 

wvyapade^am,  adv.,  '  with  a  gesture '  (or  excuse) 

Ui,  47 

'tarrajanina,     '  belonging     to     a    wbole    people,' 

Pataiij.    and   Kaj.   or/   P5n,   v,   1.  9   (read 

3<irra°) 

iy,  64 

'aitoccbada,  '  goose ' 

Iii,  7 

Bitetaradhvan  =x  kranavartman 

ii,  30 

MMTisa,  '  desire  to  cultivate ' 

u,  65 

aila,  '  furrow  in  the  sea '  (punniagly) 

1,90 

Budhajit  =  Yiidhajit  (misreading)                            ix,  67, 68              ■ 

eohrttara 

1.39             ■ 

'anukharatriku,    'asking   if    one  has  slept   well' 

■ 

(Pataij.  and  Ka9.  ad  Pin.  iv.  4.  1) 

■ 

akaudha  =  '  body  '  (?) 

>i,15             ■ 

•stambakari.  '  cluBtering '  or  '  rice '  (?) 

Iii,  27             ■ 

^^                      ^ 
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stk^ktpt  =  *s&apati, '  dmnborlain '  vii,  1 

««■■■. '  vo^t,"  ibne '  (Baar.)  vii,  20 

TTwfkihj-.  'Af'  iii,  34 

vi,  22 ;  xiv,  24 


* J  » 


•     ' 


(Sohhas.  1722)  zi,  89 

xLii,  34 
y,5 
*:  tat  hidaTala  (cf.  Pan. 

and  Kif.)  z,  10 


AaffimiCT'  «r  the  Poem. 


^>  v«.    4«>    ^^      I^^siTU^A   $ciK   hunting   and    shoots   a 
t .  ^^  ^5-^.     Tbrf  Wjr*$  ie«tih  ;md  the  hermit's  curse. 

;.   ^%.  *:  cs     CW  ^^i*'*^  ^^^5  Vfcijui,  who  is  described. 

>»%     !L^^J5^      T^  lallw    inquires   the  cause    of    their 

,  ^^     <^  T'Sl     B»ribttw5i  ia  n?plT  describes  the  acts  and 
;i,^^^  ^^  t^LVn^iii.  jttd  ioipkres  the  help  of  Yisnu. 
^^   v^  :s^      V%9Ht  pcvaoMB  to  come  himself  to   the 
■umHiirrn  o^^  ^  $^  i"^  ^  f^^*^  ^^  ^^  avatar  named 
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Canio  III. 

(«) 

w. 

1-13. 

Description  of  Spring. 

(*) 

w. 

14-24. 
garden. 

Sports  of  the  king  and  his  wives 

in 

the 

(c) 

TV. 

25-31. 

The  king  describes  the  scene. 

w 

w. 

32-58. 

The  sports  in  the  water. 

(«) 

w. 

59-62. 

End  of  the  sports. 

(/) 

v\ 

.  63-68. 

The  sunset  described  by  the  king. 

(9) 

w. 

69-75. 

The  night. 

(A) 

vv, 

.   76-81. 

The  morning  and  the  reveilles 

by 

the 

minstrels. 

Canto  IV. 

(a)  w.  1-14.     Birth  and  growth  of  Da9aratha'8  sons. 

(b)  w.  15-29.     Vi9vamitra,  whose  sacrifices  are  disturbed 

by  Raksasas,  approaches  Da9aratha  with  the  request 
that  Rama  may  join  him  as  a  protection.  The 
request  is  granted. 

(c)  vv.  30-49.     Da9aratha'8  parting  counsels  to  Rama,  who 

prepares  with  his  brother  Laksmana  to  accompany 
the  sage. 

(d)  vv.  50-58.    The  three  reach  the  hermitage,  where  Rama 

remarks  upon  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  infested  place. 

(e)  vv.  59-61.     The  RaksasT  appears. 

(/')  vv.  62-69.     Vi9vamitra  encourages  the  brothers  not  to 

spare  her,  though  a  woman. 
{(jf)  w.  70-73.     Death  of  the  Raksasi  and  presentation  of 

divine  weapons  to  Rama. 

Canto  V. 

[a)  vv.  1-10.     Entrance  into  Vi9vamitra'8  hermitage. 

{b)  vv.  11-24.     Vi9vamitra  assigns  his  task  to  Rama,  who 

relates  the  history  of    the   place  and  describes  its 

peaceful  life. 
[c)  w.  25-51.     An  army  of  Pi9acas  appears  and  is  destroyed 

by  the  brothers,  Marica  and  Subahu  being  killed. 
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Canto  VI. 

(a)  yy.  1-^.    Yifyamitra  conducts  the  brothers  to  Mithila  to 

see  the  bow  of  Janaka. 

(b)  TV.  9-15.     They  stay  on  the  way  at  a  long  deserted  hat 

of  Oaatama,  where  Rama  restores  to  life  a  woman 
(Ahalya)  tamed  to  stone,  the  victim  of  one  of  Indra's 
youthfal  misdemeanours. 

(c)  TV.  16-30.    Rama  reaches  the  birthplace  of  the  Maruts, 

Mithila,  who  celebrate  its  glories. 

(d)  YV.  31-32.     Arrival  and  welcome  at  Mithila. 

(e)  w.    33-41.      Yi9vamitra    addresses    Janaka    in    com- 

pUmentary  terms. 
(/)  ▼▼•  42-46.    Janaka  displays  the  bow. 
(g)  w.  47-59.    Rama  breaks  the  bow  and  is  chosen  as 

son-in-law  by  Janaka.     The  people  praise  Rama. 

Canto  VII. 

(a)  w.  1-6.     Meeting' of  Rama  and  Sita. 

(b)  w.  7-18.     Sita  described  in  Rama's  words. 

(c)  w.  19-21.     Sita  withdraws. 

(d)  w.  22-34.     Love  of  Sita  and  Rama. 

(e)  vv.    35-62.      Da9aratha    arrives    with    his    sons    and 

charioteer  at  Mithila,  and  the  marriage  is  celebrated. 

Canto  nil. 

Sambhogavarnana.     (w.  55-92,  fine  description  of  sunset 
and  night.) 

Canto  IX. 

(a)  vv.  1-25.    Da9aratha  departs  with  his  sons  and  their 

new  wives  from  Mithila.     (vv.  4-9,  Janaka's  counsels 

to  Sita.)     The  journey. 
{b)  vv.  26-45.     Appearance  of  Para9u-Rama,   who  fights 

with  Rama.      (Speech  of  Rama,  32-34;   speech  of 

Para9u-R.,  36-43.) 

(c)  vv.  46-66.     Entry  into  Ayodhya. 

(d)  vv.  67-68.     The  Eaikeya  king  sends  his  son  Yudhajit  to 

fetch  Bharata  from  Ayodhya. 


r 


t  jXxuIbuuna  a  wnBujtIai*        9>t 


OantoX. 
(a)  VT.  1-13,    DRfamths  pn^osn  to  mBtaO  BSbu  •■  Ung : 

hie  qpeeoh  on  tlie  dotiea  ocE  a  aoreraign. 
(6)  TV.  43-45.    iDterrention  of  ManthwS. 
(e)yv.  46-6&    DepntonofBMMtoOitnkDta. 
Id)  TV.  57-61.    BlmatB  briag*  «fa«  mm  of  DMfuirth^ 

(«)  TT.  02-68.  Bama  adnumuhes  ud  otimm  UuMte,  and 
indnooB  faim  to  ntbixn.  to  hig  soTemgn^. 

(/)  TT.  60-70.    Death  of  Tindba. 

^)  T.  71.    Bemoral  to  Fafioayatl. 

{<)  TT.  72-7fi.  The  iiioident  of  QutpCQakha.  aiid  hir 
brothers  Khara  and  Dofa^s. 

(0  TT.  76-80.    Blva^a  oarriea  cA  8I&. 

CkutoXI. 

(a)  TT.  1-32.     Fight   betveeo  Ja)^  and  Bara^ :    the 

former  with  his  dying  breath  reporta  to  Bama  the 
rape  of  Sita. 

(b)  TT.  33-24.    Bama,  remonng  to  Mt,  Muka,  meeta  with 

Hanaman  and  becomes  his  ally. 
(e)  TT.  35-37.     Fight  between  Hanuman  and  Bali. 
(d)  Yv.  38-80.    The  Rainy  Season. 
{«)  TT.  81-96.    Rama  describes  the  Rainy  Season. 

Canio  XII. 

(a)  TT,  1-10.     The  Autmnn. 

(&)  TT.  11-37.     Rama's  description  of  the  same,  and  acoonnt 

of  Sugriva's  improper  advice. 
(«}  TT.  38-52.     Laksmaga  remonatratei  with  Sngriva,  who 

makes  his  apology. 
((f)  TT.  53-56.    The  monkeys  go  forth  in  seardi  of  ffita. 

Canto  XIII. 
{a)  TT.  1-5.    Rama's  dejection. 

(b)  TT.  6-26,    Sngriva  describes  to  him  the  mountain. 
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(c)  TY.  26--44.    Hanuman's  return  and  report. 

(d)  TV.  45-46.    Bama  advanoes  to  the  sea-coast. 

Canto  Xir. 

(a)  YY.  1-45.      The  monkeys  build  the  causeway  over  the  sea. 

(b)  yy.  46-40.    Bama  describes  the  scene. 

(c)  TV.  51-^1.    Continued  description  of  the  causeway  and 

the  passage  over  it. 

Canto  X  V. 

(a)  YY.  1-22.    Angada,  being  sent  as  envoy  to  Bavana, 
delivers  his  message. 


Canto 
The  colophon  of  the  work. 


Art.    X. — Thr  Cities  of  Kirmdn  in  the  time  of  Hamd-AUah 
Muslatcfi  mid  Marco  Polo.     By  Gov  le  Strange. 

In  a.  later  number  of  thie  Journal  I  hope  to  give  a  summary 
acoouut  of  the  Cosmography  known  as  the  Nuzbat-al- 
Kul&b  or  "  Heart's  Delight "  by  Hamd  -  Allah  Mustawfi, 
more  especially  indeed  of  the  geographical  part  of  that 
compilatiou,  and  this  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the 
paper  recently  given  ub  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  on  the 
biBtorioal  work  written  by  thia  same  Persian  author,  called 
the  Tirlkb-i-Giiz\dab.  My  summary,  however,  not  being  as 
yet  quite  ready  for  printing,  I  take  this  occasion  to  publish 
some  preliminary  notes  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  older 
capitals  of  Kirman,  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  other  chief 
cities  of  the  province,  since  the  account  written  by  Hamd- 
Allah  appears  likely  to  prove  useful  in  understanding  the 
description  of  Kirmiiu  given  in  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

In  the  Niizhal,  the  Kirmjin  province  forma  the  subject 
of  Chapter  14  of  Part  li,  describing  "The  Lands  of  Iran," 
io  Book  III,  which  treats  more  especially  of  geography, 
the  remainder  of  the  Nuzhat  being  devoted  to  natural 
historj',  astronomy,  and  general  cosmography.  The  Persian 
text  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  on  p.  181  of  (he 
lithographed  edition,  published  at  Bombay  in  \.n.  1311 
(1894)  by  Mirza  Muhammad  Shirazl ;  and  of  this  edition 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  my  next  paper. 

After  giving  some  details  of  the  revenues  of  Kirman,  and 
mentioning  the  boundaries  of  the  province,  Hamd-Allah 
states  that  the  capital  of  Eirmiiii  was  Oawashir,  otherwise 
called  Bardaair,  while  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  were 
Sirjiin,  Jiruft,  Righun,  Bam,  Khabis,  Maahiz,'  Shahr-i-Babak, 

'  For  Miubli  Ibn  better  ludinc  is  probably  Xarmaihir,  at  gives  iti  the  M:jS. 
•nd  mttaeoorrBBponding  ^•Mn^oltbD  TiuluEn  text  of  tb« /iMn  NitmUfi.iol) ; 
KamUiUr  bciiig  Ibc  vturi  town  of  the  ilisttict  of  tbe  ume  Dime  wbish  lies 
a  short  diituicc  to  the  umth-eMt  of  Bam. 
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and  Hurmiiz.  An  examination  of  the  modem  map  shows 
that,  of  these  nine  cities,  the  six  last  in  the  list  given  by 
Hamd- Allah  still  exist  in  a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition 
at  the  present  day ;  while,  though  the  three  first  mentioned 
have,  as  toums,  apparently  disappeared,  the  Districts  of 
Bardasur,  Sirjan,  and  Jfruft  still  exist.  The  late  Sir  R. 
Murdoch  Smith  found  the  ruins  of  Jlruft  city  at  the 
ancient  site  now  called  Shahr-i-Dakyanus,  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Khalil-rud,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Sarjaz.  Further  it  will  be  remembered 
that  General  Schindler,  in  1898,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
pointed  out  that  the  place  called  ^Camadi'  by  Marco 
Polo,  where  the  Venetian  traveller  rested  on  his  journey 
down  from  Kirman  to  Hurmiiz,  must  be  the  suburb  of 
Jiruft  called  Kamadln,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Saljuk 
Chronicle  published  by  Dr.  Houtsma.^  The  question  there- 
fore remains  outstanding,  what  are  the  sites  respectively 
of  Gawashir,  otherwise  called  Bardasir,  and  of  Sirjan,  both 
of  which  figure  constantly  in  the  chronicles  as  the  names  of 
the  two  capital  cities  of  Kirman. 

General  Houtum  Schindler,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
and  elsewhere,  has  already  identified  Bardasir  with  the 
present  city  of  Kirman,  and  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
jecture will  be  confirmed  by  the  data  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  In  regard  to  Sirjan,  however,  which  he  holds 
to  be  Sa'idabad,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Sirjan  District, 
the  evidence  of  the  Arab  geographers  is  against  this 
identification,  for  Sa'idabad  is  upwards  of  110  miles  from 
Kirman  city,  and  all  our  authorities  agree  in  stating  that 
Sirjan  lay  but  two  marches  distant  from  Bardasir,  the 
equivalent  of  50  or  at  the  utmost  60  miles.^ 

Turning  to  the  history  of  these  two  capitals  of  the  Kirman 
province,  as  set  forth  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  chronicles, 
the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  information  there 
given. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1855,  p.  47  ;  J.R.A.S., 
1898,  p.  43;  and  cf.  Houtsma,  Reeueil  de  texte*  relatiff  d  Phiatoire  cU*  Sef/oueideif 
i,  48,  49,  83,  153. 

'  J.R.A.S..  1881,  p.  492  ;  Numismatio  Chronicle,  1880  (No.  Ixxx),  p.  324. 
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During  the  Calipbate  of  Omar,  the  Arab  armiesi  wero 
despatched  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  after  Fars  hiid 
been  partially  snbjngat.er],  the  Moslems  passed  on  into 
Kirman  and  laid  siege  to  Sirjan.  This  stronghold  Mujashi' 
ibn  Mas'iid  stormed  after  an  investment  of  a  few  days,  and 
taking  possession  of  its  district  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph, 
he  then  marched  onward  against  the  cities  of  Bam,  Jinift, 
and  Hurmiiz,  which  in  quick  succession  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Moslems,  and  thence  their  armies  moved  on  east- 
wards towards  Khurasan.  The  name  of  this  town,  which 
was  the  Sassanien  capital  of  Kirman,  is  spelt  by  the  Arab 
geographers  cither  As-Sirajan  or  Ash-Shirajan  (but  always 
in  Arabic  with  the  article) ;  the  Persians  write  it  Sirjan, 
and  this  is  the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
district.  This  city  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Kirman 
province  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hijrah  (the  tenth  a,i>.).  when  all  Southern  Persia  cnma 
under  the  power  of  the  Buyid  Princes,  under  whom  a  certain 
Tbn  Ilyas  was  made  governor  of  Kirman,  and  he  for  an 
unknown  reason  took  up  his  residence  at  Rardasir,  trans- 
ferring the  government  offices  to  this  town  from  Sirjan. 

The  city  of  BardasTr  (or  Bnrdasblr)  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  first  Arat  Conquest,  but  Hamzah  of 
Ispahan,  a  historian  of  the  fourth  ceuturv  a.H.,  asserts  that 
BardashTr  in  Kirman  was  originally  built  by  King  Ardashir, 
the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  who  called  it  Bih- 
Ardaahir,  which  name  by  corruption  became  successively 
Bihraair  (or  Bihdasir)  and  then  Bardashir.  Mukaddasi 
(alao  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.)  gives  us  the  further 
information  that  BardasTr  was  in  his  time  commonly  called 
Gtiwashir  by  the  Persians,  a  name  which  Yakut  also  spells 
Juwiisir  und  Juwashir,  adding  that  Bardasir  is  but  the 
Arabioized  form  of  this  word,'      From  the  middle  of  the 

'  Bslidhuri,  391;    IlaraEsh   Ispnhini    (edited  by   Gottwaldl)   Ipit,   p.   (0; 
-'-"--i,  <80,  481.     Tilfut.  i.  565;    ii,  927:  i'.  265.    Thp  proouD«iation 
,  eomctinKa  given,  U  meniljr  a  clerical  error  Irom  a  mu-wtting  oi 
iruLl  poiotd  of  tha  Arabic  writiiic.     I  belipta  Ocnrrnl  Sohindler  to  bs 
_□  deriving  Bnrdulr  from  Kanb-Ardaibir  (J.B.A..S.,  1SS1,  p.  i92] ; 
jwity  of  the  reman  ciictioimrf  pbIW  Ihp  Purhany-i-Ay'i'maa  Ari  a 
la  be  tniiiled  is  mnttera  nt  etyinolo^. 
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fourth  century  a.h.  ouwards,  Bardaslr,  where  the  seat  oi 
government  was  now  permanently  fixed,  rises  in  importance, 
and  under  the  Saljuks,  who  were  masters  of  the  Eirman 
province  from  433  to  583  (1041  to  1187  a-d.),  though  Siijan 
is  one  of  their  chief  cities,  Bardasir  continues  to  be  the 
*  Dar-al-MuIk '  or  official  capital  of  this  governorship. 

In  the  Persian  chronicle  of  these  Kirman  Saljuks, 
which  Professor  Houtsma  has  lately  published,  the  name 
is  given  sometimes  as  Bardasir,  sometimes  as  the  city  of 
Gawashir ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  is  to  note  that 
in  the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  historical  work  known 
as  the  Rawx<U'a§'Safd^  Mirkhwand  invariably  refers  to  the 
Saljuk  capital  as  ''the  city  of  Eirman,"  or  more  briefly  as 
Eirman,  and  the  name  Bardasir  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  him. 
The  two  names,  therefore — Bardasir  and  Eirman— evidently 
represented  one  and  the  same  place,  and  all  doubt  in  the 
matter  is  removed  by  a  reference  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ibn- 
al-Athlr,  who,  under  the  year  494  a.h.,  relates  how  Iran 
Shah  the  Saljuk  was  expelled  ''from  the  city  of  Bardasir, 
which  same  is  the  city  of  Eirman."  In  619  (1222  a.d.) 
the  Saljuks  were  supplanted  by  the  dynasty  of  the 
Karakhitay  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Rawzat-as-Safd, 
Kutluk  Ehan,  the  first  prince  of  this  line,  is  described  by 
Mirkhwand  as  taking  possession  of  "  the  city  of  Eirman," 
and  later  on  it  is  stated  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Madrasah, 
or  College,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  built  '*  in  the 
Quarter  called  Turkabad  outside  the  city  of  Eirman."  In 
the  Tdrlkh'i-Cfuzldah  of  Hamd- Allah,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
also  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Saljuks  published  by  Professor 
Houtsma,  it  is  stated  that  Kutluk  Khan,  in  the  year  619, 
took  possession  of  "the  city  of  Bardasir"  (or  Gawashir  as 
the  Ouzidah  has  it),  thus  becoming  ruler  of  all  the  Eirman 
Eingdom ;  while  the  contemporary  authority  of  Yakut 
also  gives  Bardasir  as  the  name  at  this  time  (thirteenth 
century  a.d.)  of  the  capital  of  Eirman.* 

1  Guzidah  MS.,  chapter  It,  section  x,  Reign  of  Barak  Hajib ;  Houtsma, 
Sel/oueides,  i,  4,  54,  200,  201  ;  Baw^at-as-^afa  (lithographed  in  Bombay 
A.H.  1266),  part  iv,  104,  106,  128,  129  ;  Ibn-al-Athir,  i,  219 ;  Ya|^ut,  ir,  266. 
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The  town  of  Slrjan,  liowever,  ia  frequently  mentioned  by 
Mirkhwand  during  tlie  reigns  of  Kutluk  Khun  and  hia 
successors.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  second  capital  of 
Kirman,  and  Sirjan  continued  a  flourishing  town  until 
the  end  of  the  following  century,  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Muzaffarids,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Karakhitay  dj-naaty  in  Eirman  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  (the  fourteenth  a.d.).  The 
HiizaSarids  had  eatabUahed  their  government  in  Fars,  where 
Shiraz  was  their  capital,  and  the  Eirman  province  became 
a  dependency ;  but  at  the  close  of  this  century  they,  in 
common  with  all  other  dynasties  in  Western  Asia,  were 
overwlielmod  by  the  invasion  of  Timur-  He  appeared  for 
the  first  time  before  ShirdZ  in  the  year  789  (1387  a.d.),  and 
aft«r  receiving  the  submission  of  the  two  provinces  of  Fars 
and  £irman,  he  graciously  reinstated  the  Mu^aflarid  prince 
Abn-Ishak,  grandson  of  Shah  Shujii'  the  MuzafFarid,  in  the 
government  of  Sirjan,  while  Kirman  City  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  'Imad-ad-Din  Ahmad,  a  brother  of  8hiih  iShuja'. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  however,  Timur 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  these  Muzaffarid 
princea ;  and  in  the  year  795  (l:j9^  a.d.)  he  again  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  crushed  the  MuzafTarid  forces  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  then,  after  appoiuting  his  own  son, 
Prince  Omar  Shaykh,  Governor-General  of  Fars  and  Kirmiin, 
himself  returned  westward  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia. 

Prince  Omar  Shaykh  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in 
the  restoration  of  order  throughout  Southern  Persia,  for 
many  districts  refused  to  come  under  his  authority.  Sirjan 
in  particular  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Giidarz,  the  Muzati'arid 
Governor,  who  held  that  province  in  the  name  of  Sultan 
Abu-Ishak,  and  Prince  Omar  Shaykh  had  to  send  troops 
sod  lay  formal  siege  to  this  stronghold.  The  fortifications 
of  the  Kal'afa  (castle)  of  Sirjan,  according  to  the  stutement 
of  'All  of  Tnzd,  had  recently  been  repaired,  and  the  place 
was  very  strong.  The  siege  operations  made  no  progress, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  Prince  Omar  Shaykh  set  out 
in  person  to  go  to  Strjau  in  order,  if  possible,  to   bring 
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matters  there  to  a  crisis.  He  was,  however,  at  this  same 
moment  recalled  by  his  father,  and  shortly  afterwards  met 
his  death  in  Kurdistan  while  travelling  to  rejoin  Timur  at  the 
royal  camp  before  Diyar  Bakr.  This  was  in  796  (1394  a.d.), 
and  for  two  years  more  Sirjan  still  held  out,  the  garrison 
ultimately  yielding  to  famine  rather  than  to  force  of  arms, 
and  by  the  order  of  Timur,  when  Gudarz  at  length  did 
surrender,  he  and  his  few  remaining  soldiers  were  all  put 
to  death,  as  an  awful  warning  to  the  disaffected  in  other 
parts  of  the  province.  From  this  time  onward  the  name 
of  Sirjan  disappears  from  history,  and  all  recollection  of  the 
site  has  apparently  vanished  from  the  memory  of  man, 
Kirman  City  becoming  the  sole  capital  of  the  province.^ 

The  evidence  from  the  chronicles,  given  above,  that 
modern  Kirman  City  represents  the  capital  called  Bardasir 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  accounts 
of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers  and  the  descriptions  of 
modem  travellers.  Mukaddasi,  in  the  fourth  century  (the 
tenth  A.D.),  describes  Bardasir  as  a  city  with  four  gates, 
three  of  which,  the  Gates  of  Zarand,  of  Khabis,  and  of 
Mahan,  evidently  opened  on  the  high  roads  leading  to  these 
three  towns,  which  lie  respectively  to  the  north-west,  east, 
and  south  of  Kirman  City.  Mukaddasi  then  mentions  the 
three  fortresses  for  which  Bardasir  was  famous  :  one  was 
the  castle  (Kal'ah)  on  the  hill,  so  high  up  as  completely 
to  overlook  the  town,  and  here  there  was  a  very  deep  well ; 
secondly,  there  was  the  fort  (Hisn)  defended  by  a  ditch, 
which  stood  immediately  outside  the  city  gate ;  and  lastly, 
there  was  the  castle  within  the  town,  near  to  which  stood 
the  great  Mosque.  In  the  Persian  Chronicle  of  the  Saljuks 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  Castle  on  the  Hill 
(Kal*ah-i-Kuh),  to  the  Old  Castle,  and  to  the  New  Castle, 
and  these  are  evidently  the  three  places  already  described 
by  Mukaddasi ;  while  in  modem  Kirman  we  find  that 
there  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  ancient  fortress  crowning  the 
hill  to  the  cast  of  the  city,  now  generally  known  as  the 

*  Eawzat-os-^ata,  part  iv,  170  ;  part  vi,  48,  69.  ^utar  Namah,  by  *Ali 
of  Yazd  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  Calcutta,  1887),  i,  618,  667,  784. 
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Kal'at-i-Dukhlar  or  'the  Maiden's  Fort,'  and  attributed  to 
King  Ardashir  in  the  popular  belief;  then,  in  the  second 
place,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  aru  fortificatioas  with  walls  and 
towers  now  crumbling  to  ruiu,  which  must  represent  tho 
older  fortress  outside  the  city  gate ;  while,  lastly,  Ihe  older 
fortreas,  within  the  town,  doubtless  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Governor's  Palace. 

Another  building  cotuieoting  Kirmiin  City  with  the  time 
when  it  was  still  called  Bardasir,  is  the  inngniticcnt  Green 
(or  blue)  Dome,  called  the  Kubbat-i-Sabz,  which  covers  the 
tomb  of  a  celebrated  princess,  Turkh:ln  Kbatiin.  She  was 
tho  daughter  of  Kutlulv  Ebiin,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
Kiirfikhitay,  and  marrying  his  nephew,  ousted  hi'r  own 
brotlier  from  the  throne,  and  then  during  twenty-Bve  years 
became  virtual  ruler  of  Sirmiin,  governing  in  the  iiame  of 
her  buebaad  and  of  her  two  sons,  who  in  turn  she  allowed 
nominally  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Mtrkhwand  states  that 
she  died  in  631  (1*383  a.d.),  and  was  buried  under  tho  dome 
of  tbe  Madrasah-i-Shahr,  or  City  College.  The  Green 
Dome,  within  which  her  tomb  now  lies,  bears  an  inscription 
on  its  walls  giving  the  names  of  the  architects,  with  tlie 
date  640  (1242  a.d.)  when  the  building  was  completed, 
during  tbe  nominal  reign  of  the  son  of  Kutluk  Ehiin,  whom 
bis  sister  Turkhun  Ebatilu  afterwards  set  aside.' 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  tho  site  oi'  Sirjan ;  and 
for  this  wo  must  refer  to  the  excelleut  maps,  which  both 
General  Schindler  and  Mr.  Stack  have  appended  to  their 
•ocoonts  of  tbe  Eirman  Province,  and  plot  out  the  distances 
which,  according  to  the  mediaeval  geographers,  separated 
Sirjan  City  from  known  points,  namely,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  in  the  districts  lying  round  it.- 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  already  in  the  fourth  century 
(the  tenth  A.D.)  Muicaddasi  describes  Sirjau  as  tho  largest 


iiUina.  JCecual.  i,  28,  34,  177,  1S7,  189,  100.  ]i»l - 
tUirttt-M-^afi.  pari  if.  129,  13D;  Journal  oC  tbs  Sodety  of  Arts  for  1897. 
p.  SAT,  Kirman  awf  Ftiiian  Bitlitc\ittan,  by  Coptiiiu  P.  Hufeavoitb-STkBi. 

'  St>jr«>tAiMiViiB,byB.Stjuk(l882l,i,ia3,2-Jl.  Oeoeiul  H.  Sohiadlcr, 
-■  "  ■       i  Penien  "  :   Znlichrip  in-  Gfulhahofl  fm  Erilainde,  Berlin,  1B81, 
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farsakhs;  while  to  Rayia  it  was  five  marches,  and  to 
Sarvistan  (to  the  south-east  of  Riiyin)  4-5  or  47  faraakha ; 
finally,  from  Sirjan  to  Mabiiii  was  counted  as  three  marches, 
and  to  Bardasir  (Kiruian  City)  two  marches.' 

The  two  last  distances,  as  already  slated,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Sirjiin  city  being  identified  with  Saldabad, 
the  capital  of  the  moderu  Sirjan  District ;  and  if  we  plot 
out  these  distances,  which  form  so  mnny  spokes  of  a  wheel 
in  which  Sirjua  shall  stand  iit  the  centre,  this  point  will 
fall  very  nearly  on  the  modern  fiahramitbiid.  Now  this  is 
a  town  which  was  only  founded  (or  reoceupied)  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  but  in  Persia  it  has  often 
been  obserTed  that  modern  towns  generally  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  sites,  seeing  that  considerations 
of  water  supply  and  trade  routes,  duo  to  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  land,  remaining  unaltered,  the  new 
foundation  reoccupies  the  spot  that  ha<l  been  already  used 
in  a  previous  generation.  Buhrainiibad,  however,  though 
about  the  right  distance  from  Kirmiin  City,  and  other  places, 
to  be  the  site  of  Sirjan,  has  this  against  it,  that  it  stands 
in  the  Rafsinjan  plain,  and  this  pluin  is  divided  from  the 
plain  of  the  (modem)  Sirjan  district  by  a  mountain  pass 
and  a  watershed.  Examination  goes  to  show  that  no  moderu 
town  will  answer  I  he  requirements  of  the  case,  and  seart^h 
must  be  made  in  the  Sirjan  plain  for  the  remains  of  ancient 
structures,  some  traces  of  which  should  certainly  still  exist, 
notably  of  the  Castle  and  the  town  walla  that  existed  ia  the 
time  of  Timur.  A  site  that  would  appear  to  suit  most  of 
the  circumatsncea  of  the  case  is  that  marked  Faridun, 
a  couple  of  leagues  east  of  Pariz,  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Stack,  there  is  au  ancient  cemetery  (such  as  must  have 
been  fonnd  near  Sirjan),  with  tombstonea  bearing  inscriptions 
which,  according  to  his  informant,  "nobody  could  read" — 
in   other  words,  doubtless  ia   Kufic  characters  such  as  to 


>  Mi^addsii,  4&fi,  464,  4T3  ;  latskhri.  131,  155,  ISS,  I6B ;  Ibn  Hiiwksl, 
303,  334.  225  ;  Ibn  Khonladhib,  46.  6^  ^  Euilamufa,  IS6  ;  Ibn  Pikih.  'iOfl,  208  ; 
Tikat. ''".  106. 
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a  modem  Persian  are  practically  undecipherable.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  site,  we  learn  that  near  Farldiin  also  there 
still  exists  an  ancient  avenue  of  plane-trees  (Chinars),  which, 
on  the  supposition  that  in  former  times  there  had  been  near 
here  a  city,  would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  possibly  on  one 
of  the  neighbouring  hills  once  stood  the  Fortress  of  Sirjan, 
in  which,  as  narrated  above,  Qudarz  held  out  for  the 
Muzaffiurid  princes  in  the  time  of  Timur  Lang.^ 

^  Stack,  i,  213  ;  Schindler,  p.  361.  An  altematire  site  would  be  Pariz,  but 
Mr.  Stack  (i,  186)  writes  that  this  ''lies  in  a  dell  enclosed  by  four  low  hiUsy*' 
and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  ancient  remains  in  or  near  the  modem  town, 
except  the  min  of  an  insignificant  mnd  fort  on  a  neighbonring  hiU.  Then,  again, 
to  the  south  of  Paris  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Faridon  lies  Siraj,  but  nnfortonately 
of  this  place  no  account  is  giren  by  Mr.  Stack  or  our  other  authoritiee. 


Art.  XI. — Impressions  of  Inscriptions  rteeiveii  from  Captain 
A.  H.  McMaltOH,  Political  Agent  for  Sioat,  Dir,  and 
Chitral.     By  E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  impressions  of  inscriptions  repreacnted,  on  very  greatly 
reduced  scales,  in  the  accompanying  collotype  plate  by 
Mr.  W.  Qrigga  were  sent  for  publication  to  Dr.  M.  A,  Stein 
\ty  Captain  A.  H.  McMahon,  Major  Deane's  suocessor  on  the 
Malokand  and  Political  Agent  for  Hwat,  Dir,  and  Chitral. 
It  was  Dr.  Stein's  intention  to  publish  tbeiu  in  contmuation 
of  the  series  of  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  sent  to 
him  by  Major  Deune,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  {1898,  p.  1).  The 
preparations  for  his  tour  to  Ehotan  did  not,  however,  allow 
him  the  leisure  to  carry  this  design  into  effect,  and  the 
impreasions  were  forwarded  to  me  with  the  request  that 
I  would  superintend  their  publication  during  his  absence. 

The  impressions  were  all  made  by  Mulla  Abdul  Hanau, 
of  Shahbazgarbi,  and  the  following  account  of  them  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  list  sent  to  Dr.  Stein.  This  list  is 
evidently  a  copy  made  by  someone  to  whom  the  geographical 
names  of  this  newly  opened  -  up  hill  -  country  were  not 
familiar;  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames 
and  Mr.  L.  White  King  for  some  important  corrections. 
I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  verify  all  these 
references  from  the  available  maps.  The  term  '  Ilaqun ' 
{'ilaqa,  AjlU)  has  been  retained  in  the  general  sense  of 
'  region.' 


Fig.  1.  Paper,  in  six  pieces :  total  length  7  ft.  5  in. ;  single 
width  9^  is. :  from  a  large  stone  at  Eanai  in  the  Ilahi 
Haqua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
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Owing  to  the  flooding  of  the  river,  by  wkicli  a  great 
portion  of  the  stone  was  rendered  inaccessible,  only  an 
impression  of  a  part  of  the  inscription  was  taken.  An 
attempt  is  to  be  made  during  the  present  Winter,  when  the 
river  has  gone  down,  to  take  an  impression  of  the  whole. 
The  present  impression  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
letters  are  indistinct,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
whether  certain  marks  are  intended  for  letters  or  are  merely 
abrasions  of  the  stone ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Griggs'  skill,  the 
collotype  is  rather  more  legible  than  the  original. 

Fig.  2.  Paper :  2  f t.  8  in.  by  9  in. :  from  a  stone  found 
on  a  hill  about  one  mile  north  of  Choga,  in  the  Makhonai 
Ilaqua  (Buner). 

Fig.  3a.  Paper :  1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  fl;.  9  in. :  from  a  stone 
found  on  the  Ealour  Hill,  to  the  north  of  Chagam,  in  the 
Puran  Ilaqua. 

Fig.  Sb.  Paper  :  3  in.  by  9  in. :  on  the  back  of  the  same 
stone. 

Fig.  4.  Paper :  3  ft.  by  a  width  varying  from  1  ft.  to  8  in. : 
from  a  stone  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  one  bearing 
the  inscriptions  illustrated  by  Figs.  3a  and  Sb. 

Fig.  5.     Cloth  :  6  ft.  by  3  ft. :  from  a  rock  at  Shakorai  (P). 

This  inscription  is  engraved  in  very  large  letters  above 
the  entrance  to  a  small  chamber  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The 
writing  is  undoubtedly  some  form  of  the  Brahmi  character, 
and  nearly  every  aksara  can  be  read  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  words  sa\in']8kdray  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  line,  and  nirnddhi/ate,  at  the  end  of  the  second  line, 
seem  to  be  clear  enough,  and  would  point  to  the  conclusion 
— if  these  readings  are  correct^- that  the  language  of  the 
inscription  is  intended  to  be  Sanskrit ;  but  all  attempts  to 
give  an  intelligible  translation  of  the  whole,  on  this 
hypothesis,  have  hitherto  been  in  vain,  and  Dr.  Stein  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Prakrit.  If  not, 
there  is  some  hope  that,  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
inscriptions  in  this  known  character,  we  may  be  enabled, 
first,  to  determine  in  what  language  the  inscriptions  of 
tliis  region  are  written,  and,  subsequently,  to  secure  some 
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to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  in  '  unknown 
characters '  which  are  found  in  the  same  districte. 

Fig,  6.  Cloth :  10  in.  by  S  in. :  from  a  stone  found  near 
the  village  of  Kaa,  in  Ohorband  (Indus  Eohiatan). 

In  this  cftae,  also,  many  of  the  letters  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Briihmi  alphabet.  Mixed  up 
with  them,  however,  aro  others  not  derived  apparently  from 
that  source. 


Inscriptions  of  this  class  seem  to  be  abundant  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  many  more  will  be 
discovered.  It  is  important  that  facsimiles  of  as  many  of 
these  as  possible  should  be  made  available  for  the;  use  of 
scholars,  and  that  the  best  means  of  securing  this  end  should 
be  found.  Professor  Khya  Davids  informs  me  that  the 
question  of  publishing  collotype  plates  of  these  inscriptions 
in  the  Journal  has  already  been  discussed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society.  Considerations  of  expense  will  not  allow 
of  great  numbers  being  published  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible,  from  time  to  time,  to  find 
room  for  tj'pical  specimens.  In  the  meantime,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  collect  impressions  and  photographs  of  these 
inscriptions,  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  Society's  Library  in 
as  convenient  a.  manner  as  poasihie ;  and  lists  will  be  given 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  any  additions  which  may 
be  made  to  the  collection.  It  is  hoped  that  travellers  in 
these  regions  who  come  acroas  inscriptions  of  the  kind  will 
do  what  they  can  to  further  this  object.  The  taking  of 
impressions  is  a  task  demanding  time  and  patience  and 
a  certain  amount  of  skill ;  but,  in  these  days  when  the  use 
of  the  camera  is  almost  universal,  the  taking  of  a  photograph 
is  usually  a  very  simple  matter.  Precise  details  as  to 
locality,  size,  etc.,  should,  of  course,  be  given  in  each  case. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  'inscriptions  in 
imknown  characters '  submitted  for  purchase  by  enterprising 
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natives  are  not  necessarily  ancient.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  demand  for  any  class  of  Indian  antiquities  is  certain 
to  be  supplied. 

The  actual  impressions  here  described  will  be  deposited 
in  the  Society's  Library,  and  a  first  contribution  to  an  album 
of  photographs  has  already  been  made  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Lahore  MuBeum,  who,  at  Dr.  Stein's  request,  have 
sent  some  excellent  photographs  of  inscribed  stones  discovered 
by  Captain  McMahon  and  placed  in  their  charge. 


b 


Aw.   Xn. — Arehitologieal  Work  about  Khottm.     By  M.  A. 
Stkin,  Ph.D.,  M.K.A.8. 

Ever  since  an  accidental  discovery,  Home  thirty-five  years 
ago,  at  Yotkan,  u  village  of  the  Borazan  tract,  disclosed 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Khotan,  the  layers  of  its 
debris,  deeply  buried  under  alluvial  soil,  have  been  regularly 
minod  and  washed  for  '  treasure '  by  the  villagers.  The 
great  mass  of  the  highly  interesting  finds  of  ancient  art 
pottery,  engraved  stones,  and  early  Ehotan  coins  with 
Kharost hi- Chinese  legends,  which  have  recently  been  so 
thoroughly  examined  in  Dr.  Hoornle's  report  on  the  "  British 
Collection  of  Central-Asian  Antiquities,"  has  come  from 
this  site.  The  detailed  examination  of  the  great  excavations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  treasure  -  seeking  operations 
furnished  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  those 
remains  are  embedded  in  layers  of  decomposed  rubbish, 
evidently  the  accumulations  of  centuries.  It  also  showed 
conclusively  that  the  layer  of  earth  (loesa),  from  9  to  20  feet 
deep  at  various  points,  which  covers  these  '  culture- strata,' 
is  due  solely  to  silt  deposit,  the  necessary  result  of  intensive 
irrigiition,  and  not  to  any  great  flood  or  similar  catastrophe 
Bucli  as  has  been  assumed  by  some  earlier  visitors  of  the  site. 
Sun-dried  bricks  and  clay  were  undoubtedly  in  ancient 
times,  just  as  now,  the  most  conveniently  available  building 
materials  of  the  country  about  Ehotan.  They  account  for 
the  striking  absence  at  Yutkan  and  other  old  sil«s  of  the 
oasis  of  more  conspicuous  or  solid  remains.  In  order  to 
extract  coins,  pottery  fragments,  gems,  etc.,  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  the  soil  just  as  it  is  done  for  the  tiny  pieces  of 
leaf-gold  which  form  the  main  proceeds  of  the  villagers' 
diggings.    The  late  Autumn  and  Winter,  when  the  irrigation 
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channels  contain  no  water  or  else  are  frozen^  is  obviouslj 
not  the  season  for  such  operations.  But  I  was  able  to 
acquire  on  the  spot  enough  of  the  last  Summer's  output^  and 
thus  to  form  a  fairly  exact  idea  of  the  remains  which  the 
parts  of  the  site  not  yet  exploited  are  likely  to  contain. 

The  tenacity  of  local  worship  has  proved  in  Khotan 
quite  as  helpful  for  my  enquiries  into  questions  of  ancient 
topography  as  it  has  in  Kashmir.  The  sacred  sites  of 
Buddhist  Khotan  which  Siuen  Tsiang  and  Fa-hian  describe 
can  be  shown  to  be  occupied  now,  almost  without  exception^ 
by  Muhammadan  shrines  forming  the  object  of  popular 
pilgrimages.  The  introduction  of  Islam,  close  on  nine 
hundred  years  ago,  has  evidently  affected  local  worship  as 
little  as  it  has  the  general  character  and  ways  of  th& 
people  of  Khotan.  In  this  marked  constancy  of  ethnic 
characteristics,  too,  Khotan  curiously  resembles  Kashmir, 
from  which  it  probably  received  much  of  its  early  Indian 
culture. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  small  parties  of  professional 
treasure-seekers  whom  I  had  previously  despatched  on 
reconnaissances  to  various  old  sites  in  the  Taklamakan 
desert,  to  the  north-east  of  Khotan,  returned  with  their 
spoil.  The  specimens  of  antiques  thus  secured  induced  me 
to  select  a  locality  known  to  that  fraternity  by  the  name 
of  Dandan-Uiliq  for  my  first  explorations  in  that  direction. 
After  making  the  arrangements  necessary  for  a  longer 
journey  into  the  desert  I  started  from  Khotan  in  the  first 
week  of  December  and  reached  Dandan  -  Uiliq  by  nine 
marches.  It  proved  identical  with  the  site  which  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin  had  seen  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Keriya 
Darya,  and  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels 
as  "  the  ancient  city  Taklamakan.'' 

Dandan-Uiliq,  situated  circd  81°  2'  50"  long.,  37°  49'  10" 
lat.,  is  separated  from  Tawakkel,  the  nearest  inhabited  place 
of  the  Khotan  oasis,  by  about  45  miles  of  desert  covered 
with  moving  sands.  Though  the  question  of  transport  and 
supplies  presented  some  difficulty,  the  effective  help  of  the 
Amban  of  Khotan  enabled  me  to  bring  to  the  place,  and 
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to  keep  there  ut  work,  a  sufficient  pLirty  of  labourers  for 
purposes  of  excavations. 

The  remains  of  Danditn-TTiltq  consist  of  small  groups  of 
half-ruined  buildings,  partially  buried  under  low  sand-dunes 
and  scattered  over  an  area  about  two  miles  long  from  north 
to  south  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  Though  the 
aito  can  only  be  that  of  a  cluster  of  villages,  or  rather 
hamlets,  the  excavations  carried  on  by  me  during  a  stay 
of  eighteen  days  have  yielded  very  interesting  antiquarian 
r«enlt8.  Among  the  ruins  at  present  partly  espoaed  by  the 
Band  I  found  half-a-dozen  Buddhist  shrines,  and  the 
exploration  of  these  has  proved  particularly  fruitful.  They 
consist  invariably  of  a  email  square  cella  enclosed  by 
a  quadrangular  passage,  while  at  a  short  distance  are  found 
dwelling-places  of  varying  size  which  must  have  served  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  attending  Bhiksus.  The  walla 
show  uniformly  a  framework  of  wooden  posts  and  beams, 
the  interstices  being  filled  by  a  kind  of  strong  and  closely 
packed  reed  matting  to  which  thick  and  remarkably  hard 
layers  of  plaster  are  applied  on  cither  side.  On  the  carefully 
stuccoed  walls  of  the  cellas  and  their  enclosing  passages, 
paintings,  more  or  leaa  well  preserved,  representing  objects 
and  scenes  of  Buddbist  worship,  came  to  light.  The  large- 
sized  statues  and  relievos,  modelled  in  stucco  and  coloured, 
which  originally  occupied  the  collas,  have  suffered  far  more. 
But  enough  remains  to  show  the  high  technical  development 
and  thoroughly  Indian  type  of  sculptural  art  as  practised 
in  these  Buddhist  establishments  of  old  Ehotan.  Small 
relievo  images  representing  Buddhas,  Oandharvas,  etc.,  and 
probably  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls  now  destroyed,  turned  up  in  plenty.  Equally 
interesting  for  the  history  of  Indian  art  in  Central  Asia  are 
the  numerous  wooden  tablets  with  elaborate  pictures  of 
Buddhist  saints  and  gods,  which  were  found  around  the 
pedestals  of  the  principal  statues  just  as  they  were  originally 
deposited  by  the  worshippers. 

Some  of  the  mural  paintings  bear  short  inscriptions  in 
that  variety  of  Indian   script  which   has  been   designated 
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by  Dr.  Hoernley  its  first  deoipherery  as  Central  Asian 
Brahmi.  But  far  more  numerous  and  important  are  the 
finds  of  manuscript  material  which  have  rewarded  the 
excavation  of  the  dwelling-places  attached  to  the  shrines. 
The  manuscripts  that  have  come  to  light  there  are  all 
written,  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  pdthis,  on  detached 
leaves  of  paper,  a  circumstance  which  largely  accounts  for 
their  fragmentary  condition.  They  are  all  written  in 
Central  Asian  Brahmi,  with  variations  in  the  form  of  the 
script  which  indicate  considerable  dijBferences  of  age.  The 
majority  of  the  texts  are  in  Sanskrit  and  seem  to  treat 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  Buddhist  canon.  Others, 
however,  though  written  in  Indian  charactere,  present  us 
with  specimens  of  a  non-Indian  language,  in  which  we 
may  suspect  with  some  reason  the  tongue  indigenous  to 
the  country,  perhaps  an  early  form  of  Turki.  Judging 
from  such  palaeographical  indications  as  a  necessarily 
hurried  examination  has  so  far  permitted  me  to  observe, 
the  manuscripts  appear  to  range  in  date  approximately  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century  of  our  era. 

In  addition  to  these  manuscript  finds  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  have  been  unearthed  which,  from  their 
general  appearance,  may  be  assumed  with  great  probability 
to  contain  memoranda  and  correspondence.  They  are 
written  partly  in  very  cursive  Central  Asian  Brahmi 
characters  and  in  the  non  -  Sanskritic  language  already 
referred  to,  and  partly  in  Chinese.  The  latter  documents, 
I  hope,  will,  when  examined  by  competent  Chinese  scholars, 
prove  specially  useful  by  furnishing  dates  and  other 
particulars  of  historical  interest.  I  cannot  detail  here 
other  curious  objects  that  came  to  light  from  the  sand-filled 
dwellings  of  Dandan-Uiliq.  But  I  may  briefly  point  out  that 
the  manuscript  finds  described  possess  an  additional  value 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  philological  or  palaeographical 
interest.  They  are  the  first  finds  of  this  kind  in  Central 
Asia  of  which  the  place  and  circumstances  of  discovery 
have  been  authentically  recorded.  The  observations  made 
in  connection  with  them  are  likely  to  throw  fresh  light 
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on  important  earlier  tinds  whicli  hare  reached.  European 
collectioDs  from  Chinese  TurkeataD,  and  they  will  also 
enable  m  to  scrutinize  more  closely  certain  other  and 
more  recent  acquisitions,  about  the  geniiiaenDSS  of  which 
grave  suspicion  seems  justified. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  extract  the  epigraphical  relics  of 
Dandan-Uiliq  from  their  resting-places  without  injury.  The 
paper  of  the  manuscripts  has  become  exceedingly  brittle 
throi^h  the  very  dryness  of  the  desert  aand  which  has  helped 
to  preserve  them.  Still  more  difficult  was  it  to  unfold  and 
clean  the  leaves  with  half- be  numbed  fingers.  The  Winter 
of  the  desert  is  truly  Satmatic.  During  my  stay  at  Dandan- 
Uiliq  the  temperature  ut  night  usually  fell  to  somewhere 
about  10°  F.  below  zero  :  in  the  daytime  it  never  rose  above 
freezing-point  in  the  shade.  Fortunately  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees,  which  still  rise,  shrivelled  and  gaunf,  between  the 
sand-dunes  from  what  were  once  gardens  and  groves,  supplied 
fuel  in  plenty. 

Until  all  the  documents  recovered  at  Danditn-Uiliq  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  with 
certainty  the  time  when  the  site  was  finally  abandoned.  But 
I  think  there  ia  enougli  evidence  to  show  that  the  place  was 
deserted  I>efore  Muhammadanism  was  establishud  in  Khotan. 
The  survey  of  the  surrounding  desert  track  has  furnished  no 
proof  of  the  supposed  great  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Keriya  Hiver  with  which  the  abandonment  of  Dandiia-lTiliq 
could  be  connected ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
comparative  preservation  of  its  ruins  while  so  many  other 
old  sites  in  and  along  the  desert  are  now  marked  only  by 
thin  layers  of  pottery  fragments,  until  the  peculiar  conditions 
ot  the  moving  sands  in  this  whole  region  have  been  observed 
more  closely  and  for  a  prolonged  period.  It  will  be  a  some- 
what trying  task  for  a  future  scientist.  This  '  ocean  of 
sand '  is  truly  forbidding  even  in  the  depth  of  Wint^er,  and 
most  be  an  inferno  during  the  period  of  the  great  sand- 
storms and  the  terrible  Summer  heat. 

I  have  now  reached  inhabited  ground  again  at  Keriya, 
irom  where  I  propose  to  march  eastwards  to  Kiya  in  order 
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to  explore  various  old  localities  reported  to  me  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Here^  as  in  Khotan  and  elsewhere,  I  am 
offered  every  assistance  by  the  local  Chinese  authorities. 
I  must  appreciate  their  good  offices  and  their  readiness  to 
further  my  labours  all  the  more  at  a  time  when  full  knowledge 
of  the  great  troubles  eastwards  must  have  reached  even  this 
distant  comer  of  the  empire. 
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Art,  XIII. — The  Semitic  Origin  of  llie  Indian  Alphabet, 

By  Don    MaRTIKO   he   ZiI.VA    WirKREMASINOHE. 

In  my  nolo  ou  the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1895  (Vol.  XXVII. 
pp.  895-898),  I  brought  to  notice  the  existence  in  Ceylon  of 
several  ancient  inscriptions  in  Southern  Maurya  characters 
{BrdJimi  Hpi),  which  read  from  right  to  loft.  I  stated  further 
that  "  this  oft  repeated  peculiarity  of  so  muny  inscriptions 
certainly  cannot  be  merely  accidental  or  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  inscribers;  the  more  so,  because  of  the  important  fact 
that  the  anomaly  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  most  ancient 
inscriptions  in  the  Southern  Asuka  character."  I  hope 
before  long  to  obtain  ink  '  eatampages '  of  some  of  these 
from  the  indefatigable  Arch  Ecological  Commissioner  in 
Ceylon,  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell,  to  whom  ahoidd  he  given  the 
credit  of  first  suggesting  a  reading  of  one  of  them  from 
right  to  left.  Facsimiles  will,  in  due  course,  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  "  Epigraphia  Zeylanica." 

The  Eran  coin  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  sole  instance 
ae  yet  discovered  in  India  of  an  inscription  which  reads  from 
right  to  left,  thus  supportiug  to  some  extent  the  theory  ol' 
the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet.'  But  in  the 
Atoka  inscriptions  themselves  there  arc  traces  of  Semitic 
influence,  or  at  least  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Indiana 
wrote  and  read  at  first  from  right  to  left  like  the  Semitic 
races. 

To  prove  this,  we  must  start  with  the  established  fact 
that  before  writing  was  known  in  India,  the  ancient  Indians 
bad  a  literature  which  was  handed  down  orally,'  and  thuf 
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this  literature  was  for  the  most  part  old  Sanskrit,  in  which 
conjunct-consonant  sounds  such  as  pr,  br,  st,  etc.,  abound. 

Now  when  writing  was  introduced,  each  word  must,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  been  represented  by  a  certain 
number  of  signs  or  letters  arranged  uniformly,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  each  sound  inherent  in  the  word  in 
question  is  pronounced.  Thus  in  a  word  such  as  kartavyahy 
the  sign  for  ka  would  be  written  first  and  that  for  h  last. 
Even  in  the  conjunct -consonant  sounds  ri  and  vy^  flie 
symbol  for  r  would  be  placed  before  ^,  and  that  for  r  before 
//,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  pronunciation.  Therefore, 
if  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  conjunct-consonants 
in  the  most  ancient  writings  yet  discoTered  in  India,  such 
as  the  Rock  Edicts  of  Ai§oka,  admit  of  being  read  from 
right  to  left,  and  that  in  later  inscriptions  these  conjunct- 
consonants  are  written  in  reversed  order  so  as  to  read  from 
left  to  right,  we  can  explain  the  anomaly  only  by  the 
following  suppositions : — 

(1)  The  ancient  Indians  first  wrote  and  read  from  right 

to  left. 

(2)  When   in   later  times,   long    before   A6oka's  period 

(i.e.  third  century  B.C.),  they  began  to  read  and 
write  from  left  to  right  (through  some  cause  still 
unknown),  they  left  the  conjunct-consonants  intact. 

(3)  Already  in  the  A^oka  period,  these  compound  con- 

sonants had  commenced  to  be  written  reversedly, 
most  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  long- 
settled  system  of  reading  from  left  to  right. 

The  following  facts  support  these  hypotheses : — 

The  commonest  of  the  compound  letters  in  the  A§oka 
Rock  Edicts^  are  those  containing  r,  which  is  there  repre- 
sented by  a  wavy  line  X .     When  r  is  the  last  consonant 

>  The  pillar  edicts  arc  later  than  the  rock  edicts.  See  Biihler's  article  in 
Epigraphia  Indica^  vol.  ii,  p.  268. 
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prtmounced  io  a  nexus,  w«  find  it  invuriably  tagged  on  to 
the  left  side  of  the  letter  pronounced  before,  thereby  making 
the  group  read  from  right  to  left,  e.g. : 

i  pra,  I  pri   |Giniar  i.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  U. 

Z  f^i    t  ^f^  '      "'  *•  '"•  ■^'  ^'  "'  ^'  ^'  ^'  ~'  ^'  ^^' 
T,  1,  4 ;  viii,  5 ;  ix,  1,  4  ;  K,  1 ;  xi,  1.  2,  3 ;  xU,  4,  8. 

In  later  inscriptions  the  sign  for  r  is  to  be  found  written 
below  p  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  nexue  may  be  read 
from  left  to  right  as  at  present,  e.g.  "^  jtm  in  Niinagbat 
inscription  (circd  loO  «.(.)  and  '^  pri  in  Kusana  (first  to 
second  century  A.n.}.' 

The  same  thing  is  the  case  as  regards  other  consonants 
joined  with  r.     For  examples  :— 

(1)  o    **■".    O    i"-"    (Gimar    iv,   2,   (J),   whilst  in    later 

inscriptions  such  as  Naniighat  and  TIsavadata '  r  is 
attached  to  the  right  side  of  6,  as  q  bra. 

(2)  >..   tm,    ^   trd,    ^   trni,  Gimar  ii,  4,  6,  7,  8 ;   iv,  8 ; 

T,  2,  4 ;  vi,  4,  12,  13  ;  ii,  2,  6.  In  later 
inaoriptiotts  -^  ttra  (Pabhosn),  ^  ')■<'  (Sodiisa, 
Mathura).  -i^  ttra  (Eusana).' 

(3)  ^   oi-n,    Ji  Bra,    a  sri,  i^  aru,  ^  «■&.     GimSr  i,  9 ; 

iii,  4 ;  iv,  2,  7 ;  T,  8 ;  vi,  6 ;  X,  2.  In  UBavadata 
inacription   ^  ara. 

(4)  1   krd,  Girniir  vi,  1,     Id  Gupta  inscriptions  (eirrd 

fourth  century  a.d.)  ^  fikrii. 

(5)  Following  the  analogy  of  the  foregoing  examples  from 

the  Girniir  inscriptions,  we  should  read  the  Girnar 
sign  ^  as  vra,  not  ria.  The  word  J^  ^  yl,  in 
Gimar  ii,  4,  6, 7,  should,  therefore,  be  read  navraira, 
aa  it  is  in  Shitbbuzgarhi  ii,  1,  and  Mansehra  ii,  7 ; 

'  CI.  Biibler's  I'akieuf^raptuv  Tallies,  pb.  U  aod  iii. 
'  Ct.  Biibler'*  I'slnL-agmphic  Tablei,  pb.  ii  lud  iti. 
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yii,  32y  33.^  In  the  Nanaghat  inscription,  whioh 
is  about  a  century  or  so  later  than  those  of  Gimar, 
we  find  vra  written  ^  ,  so  as  to  read  from  left 
to  right,  as  in  the  case  of  bra  mentioned  above. 

Other  compound  letters  in  the  Gimar  Edicts  read  the 
same  way,  from  right  to  left.  In  these  instances,  the  letter 
which  is  pronounced  first  is  found  written  below  the  second 
letter,  a  little  to  the  right,  e.g. : 

^    tpa,    ^    tpd  (Gimar  i,  3;    iv,  4;    vi,  II;    x,  I,  4; 

xii,  3).  This  sign  would  be  read  pta  or  ptd  in 
later  inscriptions  (see  Biihler's  Palaeographic 
Tables,  pi.  iv,  i,  44,  and  xviii,  42). 

^  sta^  ^  stiy  \  ate  (Gimar  iii,  3 ;  iv,  5,  9,  10 ;  v,  4,  5 ; 
vi,  4,  13;  vii,  4). 

^  fya,    sl^  vyd  (Gimar  i,  3,  4 ;  iii,  5,  6 ;  iv,  4,  12 ; 

V,  4,  6,  7,  8 ;  vi,  7,  9 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  3,  5,  6).  In 
Siddapura  inscription  of  a  later  date  vya  is  written 
i   (see  Ep.  Ind.,  iii,  p.  138). 

In  this  manner  we  should  read  the  Gimar  signs  ^    ^ 

us  Jmm  and  hmi.  Senart  also  says  that  strictly  speaking, 
tliey  should  be  so  read.^  Biihler  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji 
have  adopted  this  reading  in  two  instances  only,  the  former 
at   Gimar   iv,  6,*   and   the   latter   at  i,  b?     In   all  other 

instances   they   have   read    ^    as   mhi.      It   is,  of  course, 

impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gimar  Edicts  this  group  was  read  hmi 
or  mhiy  although  in  later  times  it  must  have  been  pronounced 
mhi,  the   Indians   having  by   then    forgotten   that   it   was 

'  Cf.  Biihler's  article  on  th(^  A.-^oka  Edicts  in  ?]piyraphia  Indicay  vol.  ii, 
pp.  447-472. 

2  Biihler  has  road  this  symbol  a.s  vya  in  Gimur  iii,  5,  6,  and  Kaki  iv,  10, 
but  in  all  other  jilaces  as  yva  (see  Ep.  Ind.,  ii,  pp.  447-472).  Senart  and 
Bhagwanlal  Indraji  have,  on  the  other  hand,  always  read  it  as  vya. 

^  See  Indian  Antiquary^  vol.  ixi,  1892,  p.  2. 

*  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  ii,  p.  451. 

'*  Ind.  Antiq.,  vol.  x,  p.  107. 
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originally  read  from  right  to  left.  This  may  indeed  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  well-known  phonetic  change  of 
Sanskrit  im,  shm,  sm,  and  hm  into  Prakrit  mh,^  as  stated  by 
Yaramci  (Prakritapraka^,  iii,  8,  32)  and  by  Hemacandra 
(ii^  74),  the  former  of  whom  flourished  about  seven  and  a  half 
or  eight  centuries  after  ASoka  and  the  latter  nearly  thirteen 
centuries. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Atoka  period  the 
conjunct-consonants  had  already  begun  to  be  written  so 
as  to  read  from  left  to  right.  There  are  four  examples  in 
the  Gimar  record,  viz.,  dv  or  db  (ii,  4 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  12),  8V 
(vi,  6,  12 ;  ix,  6,  9),  my  (ix,  4 ;  xi,  2),  and  st  (i,  6 ;  iii,  4 ; 
iv,  3 ;  vii,  3 ;  xii,  2). 

In  final  confirmation  of  the  view  advanced  above,  I  may 
point  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  ancient  Brahmi 
numerals,  which  are  invariably  read  either  from  right  to 
left  or  from  bottom  to  top.  Thus,  in  writing  128,  the 
symbols  would  be  placed  either  horizontally,  as 


aoo 


20 


In 


^1 
^   9   ^    (i.e.   100,  20,  8),  or  vertically,  g 

\y)  \     8J 

Sanskrit  this  would  be  read  ashtd-vimSaii'Satam,  i.e.  eight- 
twenty-hundred. 


*  «m,  ffhmyKtn  :  at  first  to  hm  and  then  to  mh  by  confusion  of  the  pronunciation 
»  Cf.  BuUer's  "  Indische  Palaeographie,"  p.  75  ;  J.R.A.S.,  1889,  p.  128. 
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1.    Buddhist  Sutras  quoted  by  brahmin  Authors. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, — Several  months  ago,  I  invited 
my  friend  Professor  Satii§  Candra  Yidyabhusan,  the  joint 
editor  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society's  Journal — whose  essays 
are  eulogized  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  M.  Barth  —  to 
collect  the  numerous  references  to  Buddhist  sayings  or 
tenets,  scattered  in  the  treatises  of  XJddyotakara,  IJdayana, 
Yacaspatimidra,  etc.  I  heard  from  the  Pandit  that,  just 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  been  urged  by  yourself  to  devote 
himself  to  that  work.  A  few  weeks  ago,  he  sent  me  copious 
materials ;  their  publication  will,  no  doubt,  prove  itself 
a  contribution  of  some  importance  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  great  schools  of  the  Mahayana  Philosophy,  and  of  the 
polemical  relations  between  these  schools  and  the  orthodox 
adherents  of  the  Darsanas. 

We  shall  first  publish,  in  the  MuseoHj  our  observations 
and  references  to  the  Bauddha  chapter  of  the  Sarvadar- 
sanasamgraha,  without  any  claim  to  philological  or  historical 
accuracy  and  exhaustion  of  the  subject — of  course !  We 
intend  to  show  only  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of 
such  inquiries,  if  trained  scholars  would  but  care  for  it. 
Nevertheless,  two  discoveries  of  Professor  S.  C.  Vidyabhiisan 
deserve  actual  notice  in  a  more  conspicuous  journal. 

The  first  is  the  following: — The  Salistambasutra  quoted 
by  Candraklrti  in  chap,  xxvi  of  the  Madhyamakavrtti, 
by  Santideva  in  the  Siksasamuccaya,  also  by  Prajnakaramati 
in  the  Bodhisatyavataratlka  as  giving  a  complete  expose  of 

J.R.A.S.   1901.  21 
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tho  Pratltyaaamutpaday  is  qaoted  (without  any  mentioii  of 
its  name)  with  remarkable  fidelity  by  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  BhamatI,  ad  Brah.  S.  ii,  2,  19.  Fragments  of  the 
same  sQtra  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sanradartena.^ 

The  second  also  is  curious :  —  The  sutra  of  "  the 
burden  and  the  burden-bearer/'  as  well  known  from  the 
Abhidharmakotai  the  Bodhicaryarataraty  and  the  Hbetan 
authoritios,  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  authorities  referred 
to  by  the  *'  Pudgalayadins/' '  This  very  sutra  is  cited  by 
Uddyotakara  against  its  Buddhist  opponents': — ''  .  .  .  . 
Ih0n>(6re»  if  [a  Buddhist]  says^  *  [there]  is  no  atman/  he 
hurts  [his  own]  system.  It  has  been  said :  '  I  shall  teach 
yoUA  BhikfluSy  the  burden  and  the  burden-bearer:  the  fire 
ikkaudhas  are  the  burden,  and  the  pudgala  is  the  burden- 
b«)an>r.'  '  Who  says  [there]  is  no  atman,  is  heretic' 
Huoh  is  tho  sutra.'' 

Are  these  last  words  authentic  P — "  Yad  catma  nastiti  sa 
luithyfldritiko  bhavatlti  sutrah."  This  seems  very  hard ; 
hut  you  know,  dear  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tho  pudgala vada  is  more  in  harmony  with 
I  lit)  duhkhasatya  and  the  Law  of  the  Earman  than  the 
imiratmyavuda.  But  we  are  not  in  the  least  obliged  to 
iMliiiit  logical  congruency  in  Buddhist  philosophy  and 
Irmlition;  and  such  dissidences  between  the  pious  followers 
(if  the  somi-historical,  semi-dogmatic  Buddha  have  much 
Miialogy  with  our  own  actual  disputes ! — Believe  me,  yours 
iHithfuUy, 

Louis  dk  la  VallIce  Poussin. 
(M#m/,  January  7,  1901. 


•  MmUi.  vriU  (cHliiiun  of  tho  Buddhist  Text  Soc.),  pp.  209,  210  ;  S'lkfit., 
iiii  JIU  Kiu)  full.;  Uodhic.  U  ^  »>  73,  142  (pp.  257,  309;  cf.  239.  15; 
•m   II)  .  lUiAiimU  (Oftlu.,  1891),  pp.  354-7;  SarTadart.  a.  (1858),  p.  21. 

'  HtHlhir.  t.  I).  307.  3;  WiiMuUif.  Buddh.,  p.  269;  Abhidh.  k.T.,  fol.  33^; 
h^hU  MiitHVitfi  UtH'htirt^hMi,  p.  225,  note,  tt  KatJiaTatthap.  atthav.,  qaoted  ibid. 
Hm  lihvi  nayuU'A  article  on  the  Kathiv.,  J.R.A.S.  1892,  p.  8,  Milindapa&ba, 
|<  ilt  (Treukimr-tranii).,  t.  40.  41),  and  Minayef,  Kathay.  atthay.  in  J.P.T.S., 
(i|i  HU,  HA.    'rheee  la«l  refttrenoea  1  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bendall. 

*  NvAyavnilika  (Bib),  lud.),  p.  342.  2. 
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2.    Golden  Temples  or  Nosthbxn  Ikdia. 

Sir, — The  queBtion  I  ventured  to  put  to  Orientalista  about 
the  Pandu  Temple  on  the  road  to  Srinagar  will,  I  trust,  meet 
with  some  response.  T  would  now  ask  permiBsion  to  put 
another  question.  We  hear  in  the  RiimayBna  of  Havana's 
golden  temple  and  palace  in  Lanka.  Have  architects  followed 
th«  poet,  or  had  the  poet  iii  his  mind  any  temple  then 
existing  roofed  with  gilded  tiles  ? 

There  are  now  three  '  golden  temples '  in  Northern  India. 
There  is  the  famous  old  Siva  temple  of  Visvetivara  in  Benares, 
This  is  the  origin  perhaps  of  the  espresaion,  so  often  heard 
in  the  mouths  of  devotees,  of  '  golden  Benares,'  Sui'arna-kiiii. 
Then  there  is  the  great  golden  temple  of  the  Sikh  Granth 
Sahib  at  Amritsar,  the  largest  in  the  world,  a  dream  of  gold 
and  marble  on  the  breast  of  the  tank  water.  The  third, 
and  less  known  one,  is  at  Janimu,  begun  by  the  Maharaja 
R&nbu  Singh  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  It  forms  the  most 
attractive  fixture  in  the  cluster  of  beautiful  temples  adjoining 
the  city  gate.  And  one  may  reckon  as  a  fourth  the  Golden 
HoBque  at  I^ahore. 

Were  there  .such  buildings  when  the  Kamayana  was 
written  ?     Which  is  the  oldest  such  building  in  India  ? 


M,  N.  Chatter/i. 


FUiry  Cotiage,  Paliala,  Dec.  4,  1900. 


[The  seven-storied  Ijoha-maha-pasitda  at  Anunidbapura, 
the  Great  Brazen  Palace,  so  called  from  its  tiles  of 
burnished  metal,  was  built  in  the  second  century  n.c. 
In  the  description  of  the  finest  palace  imagination  could 
paint  at  the  time,  given  in  the  Maha-sudassana  iSuttanta, 
there  is  no  mention  of  tiles  at  all. — En.j 
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3. 


[Tho  following  letter  about  a  picture  of  the  Wheel  of  Life 

presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Anesaki  has  been  received 

(Vora  the  donor.] 

Kiel. 

FebriMry  3,  1901. 

Highly  KsrrKKMKi>  Professor, — ^To-day  I  have  received 
Your  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
I  should  have  long  before  written  to  you  about  my  Sino- 
jH|U4ntvio  picture  of  the  Wheel  of  Life  and  Death.  The 
|uoture  was  drawn  in  1850  imder  the  direction  of  a  priest, 
and  was  published  by  my  grandfather.  As  I  know,  there 
ist  another  edition  of  the  same  picture,  which  was  a  little 
t>arHtT  published  in  T6ky6  (my  copy  in  Kyoto).  The 
Ohiueso  seem  to  have  had  the  picture,  because  a  miraculous 
anecdote  is  told,  that  a  man  was  rescued  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory  by  his  vision  of  the  Wheel  of  the  Five 
llosortfl  (jj  Jit) ;  but  the  copy  is  unknown  to  us.  Whether 
somo  older  copy  of  the  picture  existed  in  Japan,  and  whether 
our  copy  was  taken  from  some  original  Chinese  picture,  is 
not  clear.  As  regards  these  points  I  have  asked  a  friend 
in  iljipan  to  make  research.  As  to  the  Vinaya  text,  which 
gave  direction  to  the  present  picture,  you  may  see  it  in  the 
original  Chinese  under  the  picture,  and  the  English  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Mr.  Wiitters  in  Man.  As  to  some  points 
in  the  English  translation,  from  which  my  view  deviates, 
1  have  written  to  Mr.  Thomas;  but  they  are  not  essential. 
There  is  no  parallel  passage  in  other  Vinaya  texts,  because 
the  \'inaya  text  of  the  Sarvasti-vadins  diflbrs  throughout 
from  other  traditions.  A  parallel  passage  T  liav(*  found  in 
a  passage  of  the  Chinese  Eka-uttara-agama,  which  treats 
of  live  Skaiidhas  and  mentions  the  same  verses  as  our 
Vinaya  te.xt.  I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  Pali  Anguttara. 
As  to  my  conjecture  about  the  relation  of  the  texts  and 
Turtlier  lustory  of  the  picture,  I  will  write  to  you  later. — 
W'itli  sincere  wishes,  yours. 

Dr.  Anesaki. 
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4.    On  a  Passage  in  the  Bhabra  Edict. 

Wurzbiirg, 
Feb,  18,  190i. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  a  passage  in  the  Bhabra  Edict  of  Asoka. 

The  passage  in  question,  according  to  Senart's  edition  of 
the  text  ("  Les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi/'  t  ii,  p.  198),  runs 
thus:  e  cu  kho  bhamte  hamiyaye  diseyam  hevam 
sa  dhamme  (4)  cilathitike  hasatiti  alahami  hekam[.] 
tavitave(.)  ^ 

M.  Senart  has  put  the  full  stop  before  instead  of  behind 
tavitave,  whereas  no  visible  stop  has  been  made  by  him 
before  e  cu  kho  bhamte,  and  so  on.  The  reason  why 
I  differ  from  that  excellent  scholar,  as  regards  tavitave 
having  to  be  joined  to  the  preceding  words,  will  be  clear 
from  my  interpretation  of  the  passage  under  discussion,  but 
before  propounding  it  I  have  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the 
question — Where  ought  we  to  put  full  stops  in  our  edict 
as  a  whole? 

Nowhere  is  the  answer  easier  than  here ;  because,  save 
the  first,  each  sentence  appears  to  be  clearly  marked  by 
bhamte,  which  is  altogether  unlikely  to  occur  twice  in  the 
same  sentence.  Therefore,  a  stop  must  be  inserted  in  1.  3 
between  va  and  e  cu  kho,  and  likewise  in  1.  6  between 
bhasitc  and  etana.  Moreover,  if  we  compare  the  different 
phrases  in  which  bhamte  occurs,  we  learn  that  this  word 
stands  only  either  after  one  preceding  word,  as  etana  in  1.  6 
and  eteni  in  1.  8,  or  after  two  preceding  ones  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  each  other,  as  vidite  ve  in  1.  2  and 
e  kimci  in  1.  2,  and  the  same  observation  holds  true  of  e  cu 
kho  in  1.  3.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  tavitave 
imani,  provided  that  they  open  a  new  sentence,  as  Senart, 
and  with  him  the  general  opinion,  likes  to  assume,  do  not 
agree   with    the   usage    elsewhere    observed    in    our    edict. 

'  The  full  stop  in  brackets  corrcKponds  to   Senart's  edition,  in   pnrinthescs 
U)  uiy  proposal. 
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None  the  leu,  I  will  not  laj  mudi  Btrem  upon  this  statement 
ttMlf.  Biowewer,  it  might  corroborate  the  meaning  I  shall 
vindicate  for  the  passage  mentioned  aboTe. 

As  to  the  last  word,  Le.  taritaTe,  already  M.  Senart^ 
altbotigh  he  adhered  to  the  explanation  of  tayitaTe  bj 
tlratSra  (=  Skt.  tavattavat)  in  the  sense  of  'par  exemple/ 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  doubt,  saying:  ''Mais  je  ne 
suls  pas  bien  s&r  que  tavitave,  ou  quelle  qu'ait  6i&  la  forme 
primitivement  grav^,  ne  cache  pas  quelque  infinitif  dependant 
do  alahami''  ('^Les  Inscriptions/'  Lc,  p.  203).  An  infinitive, 
indeed,  is  required  after  alahami,  and  in  tavitaye  we 
really  have  what  is  wanted.  For  tavitave  proves  to  be 
identical  with  the  Pali  form  thapetum  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  having  the  meaning  of  '  to  establish,  to  settle,' 
or  'to  inculcate.'  With  respect  to  the  softening  of  p 
to  r,  I  would  only  refer  to  pavatave  (Sahasram,  L  3), 
which  corresponds  to  papotave  (Rupnath,  1.  2) ;  and  to 
avaladhiyena  (Sah.,  1.  6)  for  apaladhiyena  (Rupn.,  1.  4). 
For  the  whole  matter  see  now  R.  Pischel,  "  Grammatik  der 
Prakrit-Sprachen,"  §  199.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consonant 
/,  in  the  beginning  of  the  word,  stands  for  th,  tavitave  or 
tapi tavo  representing,  of  course,  thapitave  (cf.  Mahavastu, 
t.  iii,  p.  122,  I.  14,  thapemi),  and  the  substitution  of  a  hard 
consonant  for  an  aspirate  is  not  rare  in  Asoka's  inscriptions, 
as  Senurt  himself  observes  (I.e.,  t.  i,  p.  56  sq.). 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  particle  iti  after  hasati,  neglected 
by  Korn  and  misunderstood  by  Senart,  who  makes  the  words 
hovum  .  .  .  hasatiti  dependent  on  alahami  (=: '  je  souhaite '), 
reminds  us  that  the  phrase  beginning  with  hevam  is 
a  quotation  or,  at  least,  forms  the  subject  which  the  king 
fools  himself  compelled  or  dares  to  settle  or  to  inculcate. 

Besides,  I  differ  from  M.  Senart  when  he  believes  that 
sa  before  d  ham  me  cannot  be  but  a  correlate  to  e  at  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  in  question.  In  my  opinion,  the 
relative  o  (  =  yam)  is  used  adverbially  with  the  meaning  of 
*ir,*  and  the  particle  cu  may  be  taken  either  for  ca  with 

slight  shade  of  an  adversative  meaning,  or  for  ca  in  the 
ssu«ci  of  the  conditional  adverb  ce.     Instances  of  the  adverb 
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'iiin  are  to  be  fouud  in  Child^rs.     It  is  true,  uo  inBlatice  ia 

given  by  Childers  where  yaii  ca  opens  a  phraae,  and  the 

■ingle   one  which   occurs   to  me  at  present   is  not  wholly 

oongruoua.'     But   a,   reasonable   doubt   will   scarcely  arise ; 

•□d,  besides,  we  are  opeu  to  attribute  a  conditioual  meaning 

to  0  a,  as  it  has  sometimes,  also  in  the  Pali  texts,  e.g.  Ang., 

■1.  V,  p.  87,*  so  that  yail  ca  would  be  equivalent  to  yat'i  ce, 

r   which   see   Childers.     If,  then,  ea   is  by  no   means  a 

•rrelate  to  e,  it  must  be  joined  to  dhamme,  representing 

e  well-known  term  sadbamme  (for  saddhammo). 

Kow  the  questiou  is,  whether  we  have  in  bevam    .    ,    . 

basatiti  a  quotation  or  not.     To  find  the  solution  it  will 

necessary  to  remember  that  Asoka  immediately  before  has 

:en  of  the  sayings  of  the  Buddha  in  general,  and  that  in 

le  passage  in  question  ho  tries  to  inculcate   one  of  them 

tially,  which  best  suited  his  own  monttil  disposition  at 

time  of  the  issue  of  the  edict  or  the  actual  state  of  the 

Irder.      Bearing   that    in   mind,    I   sec   no   other   way   to 

:Dderstand  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  hevam  and  so 

I    but    by  assuming  it  to  be  a    quotation.     Would   it   be 

isaible  to   trace   it   in   any   of  our  Buddbiiil    scriptures  P 

think  we  can. 

When  K.  E.  Neumann,  among  many  other  coincidences 

itween  the  language  of  the  edicts  of  King  Asoka  and  that 

'  the  cunonical  Pali  books  to  which  he  referred  some  yeura 

[o  in  the    Vienna    Oriental  Juunial  (vol.  xi,  p.  156  sqq.), 

)inted  out   a   parallel  to  the  second  Pillar  Edict  in  the 

Kahaparinibbana-S.,  p.  36,  he  did  not  mention  the  Bhabra 

Edict,  where  ciUthitika  also  occurs.    The  expression  itself 

ii  not  rare  in  Asoka's  edicts,  but  it  is  nowhere  used  by  the 

king  in  the  mode  of  a  quotation,  excepting  the  passage  in 

Ale  Bhabra   Edict.      Minayeff,  in  his   "  Recherches  sur  le 


iiean  Anguttan,  lol.  t,  p.  191  ;  Tkn  ci  khruHi  gmbapati  btpam  tapato 
ikuBati  dliiiaiBB  parihijrtnti,  knuli  dhamma  abhiladdhanti,  eTarilpan]  Upa^ 
tmitabban  ti  ladama. 

'  ■  Ime  ca  Hululi  daw  dhanuDi  Joke  na  lainTijjeTjaip,  db  yidhe  poiinajetha : 
llMttunMarija  TUamBcuiH  ti  ii  dhanuDBcariya  tamacariji  ti  vi.    The  reading 
"  '  >  wanuted  br  the  good  HaDdalaT-  MS.,  aiao  by  the  Phiyre  US.,  nj^nat  liho 
le  Sinhaleae  H33.  and  the  Bianuae  adition. 
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Bouddhisme  "  (p.  85),  was  the  first,  I  suppose,  who  compared 
with  this  passage  the  words  in  the  Mahavyutpatti,  237,  90 — 
saddharma^ca  cirasthitiko  bhavati — ^but  he  believed 
the  king  expressed  only  his  own  opinion  when  saying, 
''  Thus  the  Good  Doctrine  will  be  of  long  duration." 

In  contradistinction  to  my  honoured  predecessors,  I  yenture 
to  suggest  another  explanation,  by  which  we  may  account 
both  for  the  iti  as  well  as  for  the  he  yam.  The  king,  by 
the  words  heyam     .  .     hasati,   meant  to  refer  to 

a  concise  statement  of  the  Buddha  on  the  reasons  why  the 
'  Good  Doctrine '  will  endure,  the  very  expression  of  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Anguttara  (vol.  iii,  pp.  247=340). 
The  same  Sutta  may  occur  also  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
the  very  words  evam  saddhammo  ciratthitiko  hessati 
may  be  brought  to  our  knowledge.  Meanwhile  the  words 
of  the  Anguttara,  Ayam  hetu  ayam  paccayo  yena 
saddhammo  ciratthitiko  hoti,  will  answer  our  purpose. 

As  to  the  remaining  portions  of  our  passage,  I  agree  with 
M.  Senart,  and  having  myself  no  better  materials  than  Senart 
had  when  reading  hamiyaye,  not  pamiyaye  (Skt.  prama), 
and  disoyam  or  diseya,  I  have  also  no  better  way  to 
explain  them.  I  take  hamiyaye  for  au  instrumental  of 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  It  will  best  be 
rendered  by  '  for  my  part,'  *  for  my  person.'  Diseyam  from 
dis  with  the  meaning  of  the  Pali  verb  descti  is  1  sg. 
potential. 

The  whole  passage,  then,  may  be  appropriately  rendered 
into  Pali  by  Yau   ca   kho   bhante   may&^   deseyyam, 

"evam  saddhammo  ciratthitiko  hessati"  ti  arahami 

.  . . 

uham  thapetum.  I  translate  it  as  follows: — ''But  if, 
reverend  sirs,  I  for  my  part  may  point  out  (such  a  one), 
I  venture  to  adduce  (the  word  of  the  Buddha)  :  '  Thus  the 
Good  Doctrine  will  long  endure.'  " 

In  the  next  sentence,  beginning  with  imani  bhamte  and 


^  I  know  no  passage  where  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  instr.  occurs  connected 
with  the  verb  in  the  active,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  such  a  connection. 
Moreoyer,  we  have  to  supply  after  dcseyyaip  an  ace.  of  the  object,  e.g.  ekain 
(sc.  subhasitam). 
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ending  with  bhasite^  the  verb  is  missing,  but  we  may 
easily  supply  hoti,  unless  we  prefer  to  supply  from  tayitave 
tavemi  (thapemi),  perhaps  with  an  additional  pi  (api). 
I  propose  to  translate  the  opening  words — **  (Moreover), 
reverend  sirs,  these  (are)  portions  of  the  Doctrine,"  or, 
probably  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  purport  of  our 
edict — *'  (Moreover,  I  adduce),  reverend  sirs,  these  passages 
-•f  the  Doctrine."— Yours  truly, 

E.  Hardy. 
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Tbb  Pai.bstixian  SyRiAr  Lectionary  of  thk  Gohpels. 
Ke-edited  from  two  Sinai  MSS.  and  from  P.  de  Lagarde's 
edition  of  the  "Evnngeliarium  Hierosolymitanutn." 
By  Aghes  Smith  Lewis,  M.K.A.S.,  and  Margakkt 
DoNLop  Gibson,  M.R.A.8.     (London,  1899.) 

By  the  publication  of  tlie  Sinai  maimBertpt»>  of  the 
Paleetinian  r*j-riac  Lectionnry  of  the  Gospels  a  great  addition 
U  made  to  the  meagre  remains  of  a  once  considerable 
literature.  Before  the  year  1S92  the  Piilearinian  Version 
of  the  Gospel B  was  knowa  to  its  only  from  a  solitary 
manuscript  contained  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  from 
a  few  fragments,  published  in  1875  by  Dr.  Laud,  of  Leydeii, 
taken  from  two  of  the  Nilriau  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  some  fragments  obtained  by  Tischendorf  for  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Vatican  MS.,  which  was 
written  a.d.  1030,  was  edited  by  Count  Miuiscalchi-Erizzn 
in  1864,  and  was  re-edited  by  Dr.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  beint; 
published  in  Bibliothem  Syiuico  after  the  death  of  the  latt«r 
scholar  in  18!»2. 

In  Fehrunrj'  of  the  same  year,  during  Mrs,  Lewis's  visit 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  she  was 
shown  by  tho  Librarian  another  MS.  of  a  Palestinian  Syriuc 
Lectionary,  of  which  she  photographed  several  pages;  and 
in  the  following  year  in  the  same  convent  another  similar 
lectionary  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  The 
fiomer  MS.  has  bound  up  with  it  four  leaves  from  another 
lectionary.  and  contains  yet  another  leaf  in  its  cover.  It 
WM  written  a.h.  1104.   The  latter  MS.  was  written  A.n.  1118. 
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}ln>  Lewii  han  edited  the  earlier  MS.,  which  she  calls  B, 
in  iU  entirety,  with  the  variantB  of  A  (the  Vatican  MS.)  and 
C  (tim  later  Binai  MS.)  in  parallel  colomna.  She  has  also 
Hiiidi^  an  introduction  and  a  list  of  Tariants  in  the  three 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  lectionary  in  each  of  the 
three  M8S,  belongs  to  the  same  version.  Moreover,  *'  the 
U*tiiumn  in  all  three  codices  follow  the  same  order  till  the  end 
iti  Less^in  clii/'  The  three  MSS.  agree  also  in  some 
iustauces  where  one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  mere 
copyists'  blunders.  Thus,  for  example,  all  three  MSS.  have 
no  equivalent  for  the  clause,  iva  airoXr^Tai  h  r&v  fUKp&v 
rourav,  St,  Matthew,  xviii,  14  (p.  60). 

The  two  Sinai  MSS.,  however,  are  independent  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  order  of  lessons  which  they  follow  after  Lesson  clii 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  latter:  moreover, 
passages  are  wanting  in  A  which  are  found  in  B  and  0,  and 
ricfi  versd. 

That  B  and  C  are  more  closely  connected  with  each  other 
than  with  A  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that,  with  two 
cxceptionH,  they  contain  the  same  lessons  in  the  same  order, 
but  also  by  the  text  which  they  exhibit.    Thus,  for  example, 

in  St.  Matthew,  xxiii,  10  (p.  90),  where  A  reads  •o;aZ2  Po 

<9lMb^A&0  .003*,^^  K*  001  r^  <^'^^,  both  B  and  C 

omit  tho  words  •0aj;0^  r\\  ^^  H^>  ^^^^  making  havoc  of 
tho  Honso.  Ii«  indeed,  has  inserted  |j]  before  ^MyUilO,  but 
ihirt,  though  it  improves  the  grammar,  gives  an  impossible 
nu>aiiinp.  Similarly,  if  wo  may  trust  the  transcription, 
W  ui\(l  C  huvo  occasionally  the  same  obvious  scribes' 
blunders,  as,  for  example,  in  St.  Matthew,  xxi,  34,  37, 
•10  (p,  HS),  whon>  thoy  both  have  touil,  though  the  plural 
i«  ovidoutly  intended,  and  A  rightly  has  V^ISLiy).     Again, 
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in  St.  John,  yiii,  43,  where  A  has  correctly  ^iN^i,  B  and 
C  have  the  same  blunder,  .^V^^  (as  the  part.  plar.  masc. 
agreeing  with  the  2nd  pers.  plur.).  In  St.  John,  viii,  55 
(p.  38),  both  B  and  C  omit  the  same  important  word  i^. 
In  St.  John,  x,  28  (p.  42),  B  and  C  have  ^O^]  His  hands 
where  A  has  rightly  ^fjk\  My  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  variations  between  B  and  C 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  immediate  connection  between 
them.  C  cannot  be  copied  from  B,  for  leaving  out  of 
account  its  different  spelling,  it  contains  passages  which  are 
missing  in  B,  and  rice  versd.  Moreover,  C  frequently  agrees 
with  A  against  B,  as  for  example  in  St.  John,  ix,  6  (p.  43), 
where  A  and  G  have  ^>^^  and  B  has  rightly  ^ju£,  which 
is  also  the  reading  of  C  in  vv.  11,  15  (cf.  Schwally, 
Idioticon,  p.  39).  Similarly,  in  St.  John,  viii,  25  (p.  31), 
A  and  C  agree  in  reading  ^;k>]o  QAi^tl  tOJOlO  where 
B  has  "2^  .o]  0001.  Sometimes  C  has  a  reading  found 
neither  in  A  nor  in  B.  A  noteworthy  instance  occurs  in 
St.  Matthew,  xii,  36  (p.  79),  where  C  has  fl  ]ni  Uso  ^QO> 
t O WSn ■  for  , O Wsn ■>  U4^  tt^  ^QD9.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  little  ground  for  the  hypothesis  given  in 
Mr.  Rendel  Harris's  name  on  p.  xiv  of  the  introduction, 
viz.,  that  the  reading  of  C  constituted  *Mhe  second  limb  of 
an  antithetical  Logio/i,'*  for  the  corru])tion  of  |l4^  into 
|J  \^^  (through  an  intermediate  |J  -^(^^  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Moreover,  tlie  absence  of  the  relative  in  C  Ix^fore 
•Q^LIOli  shows  that  the  passage  is  corrupt.  Mrs.  Lewis's 
translation  of  the  variants  into  Greek  is  indeed  likely  to  provv* 
a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
original  Syriac.  Thus,  on  p.  li  of  the  **  List  of  Variants,'* 
in  a  note  on  St.  Luke,  xxii,  44,  Mrs.  Lewis  writes,  "  Whilst 
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A  and  C  have  w  iv  ayonvuf,  B  has  (09  ip  t^  ^H^P9  Tourrf** 
But  the  reading  of  B  which  she  thus  tranalates  is  jiDOi  OIO, 
«nd  this  is  obviously  the  mere  blunder  of  a  scribe  for  the 
correct  reading  ^IQaOIO. 

There  is  now  extant  in  Palestinian  Syriac  about  four- 
iifths  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  about  two -sevenths  of 
St.  Mark,  not  quite  two-thirds  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  whole 
of  St.  John  with  the  exception  of  some  50  verses,  and  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  amount  that  is  extant  we  have  the 
independent  testimony  of  three  MSS. 

Unfortunately  all  these  MSS.  were  written  at  a  time 
when  the  peculiar  dialect  which  they  represent  had  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language.  The  proofs  of  this  are  numerous, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  rubrics 
are  in  Carshuni,  and  that  beth  is  constantly  confused  with 
both  the  ordinary  and  the  inverted  pe.  This  confusion,  it 
is  true,  occurs  in  other  specimens  of  the  same  dialect,  but 
it  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  Sinai  MSS.,  particularly 
in  B,  and  in  any  case  it  must  denote  Arabic  influence. 

In  grammar  and  spelling  the  Sinai  MSS.  for  the  most  part 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  which  are  met  with  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  the  language  of  which  has  been  exhaustively 
described  by  Noldeke  in  Beitrdge  zur  Kentnm  der  aranidischen 
Diakkte  (Z.D.M.G.,  xxii,  pp.  443-527). 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  B  and  C,  forms  which  occur  only  sporadically  in 
C  being  common  in  B,  and  the  reverse.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  use  of  y6dh  to  represent  vocal  sh*wd  is  especially 
characteristic  of  B,  which  on  the  other  hand  frequently 
omits  yddh  where  it  seems  necessary,  as  in  the  passive  part. 
P«^*al,  e.g.  )nn«;  =  IoaTia;  ,  St.  Matthew,  v,  32  (p.  63), 
and  in  the  masc.  plur.,  e.g.  ^20Li  =  ^jA0Li,  St.  Matthew, 
vii,  11  (p.  68).    B  has  also  frequently  )Aj^  for  ^ALi^k),  etc. 

Both  B  and  C  are  commonly  less  grammatical  than  A. 
Thus,   for   example,   in   St.   John,   x,  3-5    (p.  40),   \b^\ 
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conatrued  as  masc  in  both  B  and  C.  A  has  here  the 
fern.,  as  have  B  and  C  in  v.  8,  Similarly,  we  find  in  St.  John, 
ix,  41,  .(UOl  (C  ^.klOilc)  ^.^-«->  agreeing  'with  .oaA^^aJlD 
where  A  has  ^Ol  ^lo;  and  .ooiloa  lAjjlD,  St.  Matthew, 
iz,  35  (p.  78),  where  A  has  ^olLoa  lAljt^. 

B  is  disfigured  by  many  copyists'  blunders,  such  aa  the 
transposition  of  letters  and  a  constant  tendency  wrongly  to 
insert  the  prefix  ». 

In  the  matter  of  the  suffixes  there  are  some  noteworthy 
forms  in  the  Sinai  MSS.  Thus,  for  example,  C  has  usually 
-'.•'^^■f  as  the  equivalent  of  oi  fiaOrirai  airrov  where  B  has 
•"_  -  ^"^  f  In  some  cases  B  has  m.  ,y<\7  e.g.  St.  John, 
Ti,  3  (p.  38],  aomctimes  ra.Kr,\f  ^.g.  St.  Matthew,  vili,  21 
(p.  72),  sometimes  ^,aS£^,  e.g.  St.  Matthew,  ix,  14  (p.  74). 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  such  forms  were  pronounced 
by  the  scribes.  That  (JUr»i£\i.  was  not  intended  to  be 
pronounced  falmld/iayyi  is  probable  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  form  01^^10^  without  the  ijdtih,  unless  the  y&dh  has 
been  omitted  by  accident.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  though  the 
forms  in  ou  and  Oi  had  arisen  through  a  misapprehension 
of  the  euding  ^  (pronounced  ey),  but  how  are  we  to  explain 
this  form  from  an  original  ^O  or  ^OIO  ? 

Unfortunately  the  chaotic  irregularity  of  the  spelling  and 
the  late  date  of  the  MSS.  make  it  uncertain  whether  the 
forms  are  correctly  given :  see  St.  Matthew,  xxii,  l!i  (p.  91), 
where  the  suffixes  are  given  differently  in  two  consecutive 
words. 

A  curious  pronominal  form  •""■"  occurs  in  St.  John, 
xii,  26,  in  A  (p.  48).  but  appears  in  another  place  (p.  168) 
IS  .»\j^.f\  In  the  fonuer  case  both  B  and  C  have  -*"'^. 
iu  the  latter  **.lCUO ;    but   in   St.  John,   iii,   27  (p.    II), 


where  A  has  .oaiaa,  C  has    n^.*^^   and  B  ,o-i.iiin. 
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It  i»  pretty  obvious  that  the  text  in  these  cases  is  corrupt, 

l^ot  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  should  be  corrected,  the 

change  from   un  original  ^QiO,  which  is  suggested   by 

^rn,  Lewis,  not  being  easily  accounted  for,  even  if  y>Q10 

ever  stood  in  the  original  text.     All  the  readings  might 

have  arisen  from  a  form  ^iin,  which  is  actually  the  reading 

of   H  in  St.  John,  iii,  27 ;    but  was  this  ever  used  for  the 

reflexive  pronoun  ?    The  readings  are  interesting  as  showing 

not  only  the  early  date  at  which  the  corruption  arose,  but 

also    the   fuel    that   the    language  of   the    lectionary  was 

practically  unintelligible  to  the  scribes  who  penned  these  MSS. 

J^  (and  occasionally  C)  shows  a  tendency  to  contract  the 

plur.  def .  of  adjectives  in  yod/iy  writing,  for  example,  t  a  m  i;^), 

Pharisees,    ]jQa  as  Ist  pers.  sing.  Imp.  Aph'al  occurs  in  all 

three  MSS.  in  St.  Matthew,  x,  32  (p.  66)  ;  but  see  Noldeke, 

Beitrdgey  p.  497.     ^O*  as  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  Imp.  P<^'al 

occurs  in  all  three  MSS.,  St.  Matthew,  v,  29  (p.  63) ;   also 

in  B  and  C  in  St.  John,  vi,  12  (p.  39),  where  A  has  joai ; 

in  «  in  St.  John,  iii,  IG  (p.  236),  where  C  has  p6U  and 

A  yodU  ;  in  B  in  St.  John,  vi,  39  (p.  22),  where  A  has 

joa^  and  C  ,*^^  ;  ^.i^Oft  occurs  in  B  in  St.  John,  xi,  50, 
where  A  and  C  have  ?Q£Li ;  poZ  is  found  in  B,  jaOoZ 
in  C,  St.  Luke,  xxi,  18  (p.  240),  where  A  has  joai^; 
in  B  and  C,  St.  John,  x,  28  (p.  42),  where  A  has 


•JOriLi:  see,  however,  Noldeke,  Bcifnujc,  p.  001. 

Dr.  Nestle  eonsiders  tliat  tliese  Lectionaries  are  not  taken 
from  a  e()nii)leti»  version  of  the  Gospels,  but  are  translated 
direetlv  tVoni  (ireek  Lectionaries.  His  argument,  as  given 
on  p.  xvi,  is  as  follows  :  '*  In  one  of  the  parallel  passao^es 
of  ('odd.  A  and  B,  John,  xvii,  7,  occurs  the  word  eyi^wi/, 
whieh  in  Greek  allows  of  two  meanings,  and  it  is  taken 
in  Lesson  xlii  (p.  53)  in  the  meaning  of  Ai^jj*  '  I  knew,' 
and   iu    Lesson  el   (p.   190)  in  that   of   Q1h»  *  they  knew.' 
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Tliia  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  copyist  Lad  copied 
both  passages  from  the  same  Syriac  Oospel."  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  very  conclusive,  for  it  ia  evident 
that  both  lessons  were  Iramlaled  by  the  same  person,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
rendered  the  same  word  differently.  Moreover,  C  reads 
O^r*  °ii  P'  ^^t  "^  <^o  ^U  three  M>SS.  on  p.  190.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  Ol^  (for  eyvwitav)  was  the  original  reading 
in  both  Lessons,  and  that  A^^  in  A  and  B  is  either 
s  corruption  or  a  subsequent  correction  from  the  reading 
eyvav. 

In  St.  Luke,  ii,  14,  both  Sinai  MSS.  agree  with  "  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Nile  "  in  reading  ait*tQa»l  for  )AMan«Z. 
C  also  agrees  with  it  in  reading  -^-in.*^,  ^e  "The  Liturgy 
of  the  Nile,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Margoliouth,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  October,  1896. 

There  are  some  curious  blunders  in  the  Introductiou 
which  are  not  corrected  in  the  list  of  Errata.  Thus,  it  is 
stated  on  p.  xiv  that  "  both "  codices  "  have  .okimaAlA 
for  .O^IDsA^  in  St.  Matthew,  xi,  5,"  and  ou  p.  xxv  that 
"OL^OD   in   all   three  Codices    is  probably  a   mistake   for 

A  ^;  bas  accidentally  been  omitted  after  ai;a ,  St.  Matthew, 
Tiii,  20,  in  C :  see  the  facsimile  given  in  Slue/ia  Sinaitica, 
i,  p.  93. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  the  editors  are  to  ba 
congratulated  on  the  form  in  which  their  labours  have  been 
given  to  the  world. 


A  Hand-Li^  of  xhk  Muhaumadan  Manuscripts  in  thk 

Library    of    thb    Cnivkrsitv    of   Cambridge.      By 

E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.A.S. 

When  u  scholar  of  European  reputation,  who  in  his  own 

department   stands  pre-eminent,  devotes   many  months  of 

,1.,  isni.  n 


924  Koncm  of  mxms. 

UhI  to  tli«  MUiloguiDg  of  a  not  rerj 

of  MHN.,  th«  (rmtitoda  wbioh  we  rig^hliy  fedl  fs^ 

fnul  uiMNdflah  Uibourt  U  not  nntinged  wi&  a 

tourist*     And  to  when  Mr.  K  O.  Browne,  ta 

aw#  a  vwy  large  proportion  of  each  aocnnite 

kuawlediio  eoneerning   the  B&bie  and  their  hiSL 

vim^m^  and  who  hae  unveiled  for  as  ' 

H^alarioua  Itaehingt  of  the  Hnrnfit, 

te«ki  whioh  h^  aluue  oan  adeqoatdy  dia^arge,  of  intctfituig 

tW  U»  Ui^^  dootrinot  and  a^ratHaa  of  Ihoee  strange 

lha(  hav«  ^HMii^  to  life  within  the  toM  id  Islam, 

hia  pi'^^HOUa  time  in  the  coMpilagrai  of   this  rsfahi^w, 

^  w\4k  tiA'  whioh  a  lesser  man  wooli  a^plj  have      '^ 

\w  ^iv  mMp  wholly  to  repress  a  ietHag  somewhat 

U  la  Mul  tt^tit  we  underrate  the  Tihse  of  die  catalogasi^a 
\\v4k  (  Uia  iH4taloguing  ot  a  great  ecdketsoo,  saeh  as  tkai 
v4  Ihv  lUtilili  JduMuro,  is  a  task  worthy  of  all  the 
v4  \^^  W^^t*  k''^'  scholar ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 

vvv^^^*4V^*Uiloh  that  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the 
sA  \t\\\^  \\\k\{kkiunm(lMi  MS8.  in  the  national  coUecticHi  fell 
swvM  \\\\^  ImiitU  of  mt  iuhriU^  and  painstaking  an  Orientalist 
14  1^1.  IK^Mi  wlioMs  ailrairable  and  invaluable  Toliunes  will 
^tiu^iu  mi  MhiillNK  fnonument  of  his  manrellous  accuracy  and 

\M  Willi  (lit'  (^miibridf^f)  collection  the  case  is  difEerent ; 
{\f  {h  iimI^  •iidti^iniitly  iixUmniyo  to  be  really  representative  of 
iiii\  i«m«  mC  tht^  grout  Muhummadan  literatures,  while  by  &r 
vU|t  lm|$i'i  |iMi|torti(in  of  the  books  it  does  contain  are 
uiMimMv  I'Mougli  to  1)0  found  in  ono  or  more  of  the  greater 
|i)iUMii««  Noiio  tlio  hiM,  thoro  is  at  Cambridge  a  considerable 
tiuiol'i'i  ol  voiy  niro  uud  vuluublo  works,  even  some  which 
«U(<  OMNIUM  ill  IIiIh  oountry,  if  not  in  Europe.  It  was 
ilM<n*li<u*  voiy  (lonimhlo  that  Momeono  should  catalogue  the 
.  .llii.lloo  ,  mill  llioiigh  wo  may  on  the  one  hand  be  inclined 
\-i  ^i\k{\^k*  ilto  1(1110  and  labour  H]>ent  by  an  eminent  scholar 
<ti««  ^liM  Mitk,  wo  iiiUAt  on  the  other  congratulate  ourselves 
t^H^  U  lm«  Im'MM  HoooiiipUih^d  by  one  so  thoroughly  qualified 
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to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  For  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  whatever  work  Mr.  Browne  takes  in  hand,  whether 
ur  Dot  it  be  worthy  of  his  learning  and  ability,  is  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  scholarship,  and  consequently  cannot 
fail  to  be  profitable  to  every  student  of  Muhammadan  thought 
and  culture. 

Mr.  Browne  has  prefixed  to  his  Catalogue  a  list  of  tlio 
rarer  Arabic  and  Persian  works  belonging  to  the  collection 
in  question,  but  he  has  said  nothing  as  to  any  of  tlio  Turkish 
MSS.  mentioned  in  the  volume.  There  are,  however,  two  of 
these  which,  if  not  very  important,  are  at  least  extremely 
rare.  One  is  the  first  volume  of  an  early  verse  translation 
of  the  Mesnevi  of  Jelal-ud-DIn  Riimi.  This  is  dedicated 
to  a  Sultan  Murad,  and  the  MS.  is  dated  a.h.  840.  In  that 
year  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mur&d  II,  so  he  is  probably 
the  sovereign  referred  to,  the  more  especially  as  there  was 
conaiderahle  literary  activity  in  Turkey  during  his  reign. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  translation  is  quit«  unknown 
except  from  the  present  MS.  The  other  is  a  version  of 
the  romance  of  Leylt  and  Mejnun  made  in  A.ii.  920  by 
A  poet  called  Sevdu'i.  No  poet  of  this  name  Is  mentioned 
by  the  Ottoman  biographers ;  and  so  but  for  this  Cambridge 
MS.  he  and  his  work  might  have  remained  for  ever  in 
oblivion. 

E.  J.  W.  Q. 


R.       PlSCHKL.  GkaMMATIK        DEB       PraKBIT  -  SPKACHEN. 

(Orundriss   der   Indo-Aristhen   Fhilologie   und   Alt«r- 

tumskunde,  Bd.  i,  H,  8.)     8vo ;  430  pp.     (Strasshurg ; 

Karl  J.  Triibner,  1900.) 

More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  Lassen  published 

his  "  Institutioues  linguae   Prakriticae"   (Bonn,   1837),  at 

a  time  when   the  Prakrit  literature  was  all  but  unknown 

in  Europe.     Though  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 

contend  were  great,   his  work  was  an  admirable  one,  and 

nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that  he  should 

b«Te  found  many  successors.     But  we  all  know  that  this  was 

Dot  eo.     The  sister  language  of  the  Prakrits,  Pali,  has  been 
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eagerly  studied,  because  it  was  the  sacred  language  of  early 
Buddhism,  but  the  study  of  the  Prakrits,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  has  been  much  neglected.  In  this  fact  we 
also  have  to  look  for  the  reason  whv  Pischel's  Prakrit 
Grammar  is  by  far  the  largest  contribution  to  the  Orundriss. 

Since  the  time  of  Lassen  a  large  literature  in  Prakrit  has 
been  published  in  Europe  and  India,  but  much  of  it  very 
imsatisfactorily.  To  study  the  different  dialects  has  been  an 
extremely  difficult  task,  and  a  scientific  treatment  of  the 
Prakrits  has  been  a  real  desideratum.  To  give  us  such 
a  work  nobody  was  better  qualified  than  Professor  Pischel, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  his  grammar 
will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Prakrit  philology. 

Besides  the  literature  mentioned  above,  there  is  also 
another  source  for  our  knowledge  of  Prakrit,  viz.  the 
Prakrit  grammarians.  In  India  the  interest  taken  in  these 
languages  has  been  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  though 
small  there  also  when  compared  with  the  interest  devoted 
to  Sanskrit.  The  Indian  tradition  traces  the  grammar  of 
the  Prakrits  back  to  Bharata  and  Panini,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  its  date  is  a  very  early  one.  To  account  for 
this  fact  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  linguistic  skill 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  what 
the  Prakrits  are.  In  former  times,  when  Sanskrit  was 
considered  to  be  the  mother  tongue,  not  only  of  all  Indo- 
Aryan,  but  also  of  all  Indo-European  languages,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  Prakrits  were  old  ver- 
naculars derived  from  Sanskrit.  For  the  latter  supposition, 
the  derivation  from  Sanskrit,  we  have  also  the  evidence 
of  the  Indian  grammarians,  who  unanimously  derive  the 
word  prdkrta  from  prakrti,  'basis,'  and  declare  the  jn-rtkHi 
of  the  Prakrits  to  be  Sanskrit.  But  nevertheless  we  now 
know  that  these  languages  were  no  proper  vernaculars,  and 
were  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  if  we  are  to  understand 
under  this  denomination  the  classical  language  of  Indian 
literature.  The  Prakrits  are  both  older  and  younger  than 
Sanskrit.  In  many  characteristics  they  agree  with  the 
language   (or   rather   the   dialects)    spoken    in   Vcdic   time 
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(cf.  PiBchel,  g  Ij,  and  passim),  and  on  the  other  hund  they 
hTC  more  or  less  related  to  the  modem  vernaculars  of  India 
(Fischel,  §  7,  and  passim).  In  this  position  of  thu  Prakrits 
we  also  see  their  importance  in  the  linguistic  history  oi 
India.  Comparative  philology  has  been  contcnt«d  to  use 
tlie  Tediu  languages,  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  as  representatives 
of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Only 
exceptionally,  as  in  works  by  Wackemagel  and  .Johansson, 
tlie  Prakrits  have  been  used  for  comparison.  Now  that 
Pischel's  grammar  has  been  published,  that  must  be  other- 
wise. The  phonctical  features  of  the  Prakrits  (e.g.,  cch  and 
kk/i,  Pischel,  §  318  ff. :  aspirates  instead  of  non-aspirates, 
S  206;  traces  of  old  accent,  and  so  forth),  their  various 
inflections  and  their  vocabulary,  show  bo  many  peculiarities 
of  their  own  that  tbey  certainly  will  throw  new  light  on 
many  obscure  points  of  comparative  philology.  And,  at 
all  events,  knowledge  of  the  Prakrits  is  necessary  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  that  language  contains  many  words  which  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Prakrits.  And  especially  is  this 
so  with  regard  to  the  Dhiitupathas,  which  eontuin  many 
roots  never  oeeuiring  in  Sanskrit  but  living  in  the  Prakrits, 
and  partly  only  to  be  explained  by  the  phonetical  laws 
prevailing  in  them. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  Prakrits  are  related  to  the  modern 
vernaculars  of  India.  Slany  phonetical  laws  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  vocabulary  are  common  to  both.  The  Indians 
themselves  often  mention  Prakrit  as  something  different 
from  the  spoken  vernaculars,  the  Apabhramsaa  or  DeSibhaRiis, 
and  nobody  now  doubts  that  the  Prakrits,  like  Sanskrit,  are 
literary  languages ;  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  their 
bases  have  been  old  vernaculars.  Many  of  them  have  taken 
their  names  from  some  locality,  thus,  for  instance,  Miihariistri, 
MiighadhT,  Sauraseni,  I)hakki,  and  it  would  be  quite  natural 
te  look  for  their  origin  in  these  localities ;  hut  as  yet  it  is 
not  poaaiblo  to  decide  all  these  questions.  With  I'egard  to 
the  chief  Prakrit,  the  Miibarastrl,  Garrez  tried  to  prove  that 
it  is  in  fact  derived  from  the  uld  vernacular  of  the  Marathas, 
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but  Pischel  only  remarks  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  two,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  further.  The 
linguistic  arguments  adduced  by  Garrez  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  his  thesis^  and  the  same  must  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  proof  which  he  thinks  to  have  found  in  the  fact  that 
Hala,  the  compiler  of  the  first  Prakrit  anthology,  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  king  of  Maharastra.  Prakrit  lyrics  must 
have  flourished  long  before  his  time,  and  most  probably  in 
various  parts  of  India.  Jacobi,  who  has  largely  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  Prakrit,  was  of  opinion  that  Hala  may 
be  identical  with  the  king  Satavahana  of  Pratisthana  men- 
tioned in  Jaina  sources.  The  ArdhamagadhI,  the  language 
of  the  old  Jaina  Sutras,  differs  from  Maharastri  in  so  many 
points  that  the  two  dialects  cannot  be  identified,  but  they  are 
still  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they 
originated  in  countries  very  distant  from  each  other.  The 
Maharastri,  as  we  know  it,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
diflerent  dialects,  and  this  fact  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  been  developed  as  a  literary  language  before  Hala's 
time,  and  its  name  may  be  accounted  for  quite  as  well  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  coUectiou  of  Maharastri  verses  was 
made  in  the  ManTtha  country,  which  was  also,  in  later  times, 
renowned  for  its  literature  (Balanlmayana,  x,  74).  Pischel 
remarks  (§  12)  that  some  of  the  principal  phonetical 
characteristics  of  this  language  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  especially  used  in  songs,  that  is  to  say,  to  reasons  which 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any  locality,  and  the  influence 
which  Sanskrit  has  always  exerted  on  this,  as  on  the  other 
Prakrits,  has  largely  contributed  to  make  the  question  of 
locality  very  difficult. 

Still  greater  is  the  influence  which  Sanskrit  has  exerted 
oil  the  chief  prose  dialect  of  the  plays,  the  Saurasenl.  The 
accentuation  seems  to  be  the  same,  while  Pischel  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Maharastri  has  retained  the  old  Vedic 
accent,  a  question  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  enter  upon. 
The  use  of  De^i  words  is  very  limited  in  the  Saurasenl, 
and  we  often  almost  have  an  impression  that  passages  in 
this  dialect  are  simply  translated  from  Sanskrit. 
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With  regard  to  aomo  other  Prakrits  mentioDed  by  the 
grammariaDS,  they  seom  to  denote  not  one,  but  difEerent 
dialects.  I  think  tliis  to  bo  the  case  with  Paisiici.  Hema- 
oandra  knows  two  kinds  of  Paisaci,  and  other  grammariatis 
still  more.  But  the  question  is  here  almost  impossible  lu 
solve,  because  we  do  not  possess  any  FaisiicT  texts. 

With  regard  to  the  Apabhi'aiiisas,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
very  different  languages  are  described  under  this  name. 
Apabhraih^  means  vernacular.  But  some  Indian  writers 
tell  us  that  the  Apabhramsos  become  Prakrits  when  used 
in  literary  works.  I  do  not  think  that  they  moan  to  say 
that  there  was  any  essential  diiferouce  between  the  spoken 
vernaculars  and  the  literary  Apabhraiu^.  Sanskrit  and 
the  Prakrits  have  naturally  exerted  their  influence  on  poets 
writing  in  vernacular,  in  old  times  as  nowadays.  Bat  thai 
does  not  authorize  us  to  state  that  ihe  poet's  language  has 
ceoaed  to  be  a  vernacular.  As  an  Apabhramsa  we  must 
also  consider  the  iphakki.  The  use  of  vernaculars  in  the 
plays  is  expressly  allowed  by  Bbaratu  {cf.  Pischel,  §  5, 
though  he  explains  the  pussage  differently),  and  the 
nccurrence  of  such  a  dialect  in  the  Mrcchakatika  has 
therefore  nothing  extraordinary  about  it. 

The  real  Prakrits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  more 
vernaculars,  but  literary  languages,  to  a  great  extent 
remodelled  on  grammatical  schemes.  The  Indian  derivation 
of  the  word  is  not  very  probable.  Pischel  (§  30)  thinks 
that  Priikrt  means  "plain,  ordinary  language,"  as  opposed 
to  Sanskrit,  and  this  derivation  seems  to  be  the  only  natural 
tHie.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Prakrits  were  literary 
languages,  and  not  really  spoken  vernaculars ;  in  other 
words,  they  must  be  learnt  partly  from  books.  And  this 
is  perhaps  the  principal  reason  that  we  have  so  many 
Prakrit  grammarians.  From  later  times  we  have,  I  think, 
a  direct  proof  that  the  authors  used  the  grammars.  I  am 
unable  to  explain  the  relation  between  Hcmacandra's 
grammar  and  Somadeva's  Lalitavi gratia nljaniitaka  otherwise. 
That  Somadeva,  who  was  certainly  no  very  good  philologist, 
«itu  against  Hemacaodra's  rules,  cannot,  I  think,  make  the 
8a[^sition  improbable. 
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IT  HE  .uizfcoiiiir"  •!  ^riLs  ^~-aT?g.-rL     Since 


--tf-         "zir    T^numciflafi.     HZa  ccncLiSfZc.  i*w 

-r    "-T"    .t:^  3ar^  x  -.•orrect  die  aiaz.:aczrr«ii 

— i-    -rn.  I2-  jTimmiir      Er  has  collected  s  t^sz 

■■■>,iijiiiir   inii  e'^ry  rixtupe  editor  wili  Its- 

^— .:*..    *_    luriL-  ''•auraa'  ^  different  critical 

-.-.-^^-T.    X-.Z:  >^fcC"*      r*  xans  to  me  tha:  b*- 

-'^^.     iTi    Tiu;   ^::t2i  raod  authors  5e=zr 

— :—- 5U..  :t-  iwj:  :!  :ie  amn^iacr^ri*. 


- .     _:    Ti-^.-.'Cjiitiku,    the 

_L  ^aiizriilii.     With 

.^    -  ^  .'j rollers  edition, 

-:j-  ^  •^i'iii'ng?,  and  seems 

--.■nrr  "viv.      And  most 

■  ^  -i^     Wj  onlv  know  that 

^.--1-v.   eodounded    the    two 

-     js^^   -ii'jitrii  he  Liuisclf  boasts 

^    -.--js  'an-ynajes.     But  a  lar<re 

..  ^  -■-«  iiis  noc  been  found  as  vet. 

_j^^    -   iijferenc  «iirL'?rS.  but  we  do 

^^tiT  aanw*.     Piacit^si  gi^es  a   list 
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of  SHcli  numee  {§  13),  and  trica  to  give  move  details  about 
some  of  them.  But  a  wide  field  seema  here  to  be  open 
for  future  research.  .Some  dialects,  e.g.  that  used  by  the 
Digambara  Jaics,  are  still  very  little  known,  and  especially 
we  may  hope  that  more  Apabhramsa  texts  will  be  found. 
In  those  languages  wc  will  probably  find  tbo  connecting 
lint  between  the  modern  vernaculars  and  tlie  languages  of 
thi'  inscriptions,  which  latter  were,  I  regret  to  aay,  excluded 
from  the  Prakrit  grammar  in  the  plan  of  the  Gnindfisa. 
Else  I  think  almost  every  question  connected  with  Prakrit 
philology  has  btX'u  discussed  in  Pischel's  grammar. 

The  first  chapters  contain  a  summary  of  the  known 
Prakrit  literature,  a  short  description  of  the  different 
Prakrits,  and  states  the  position  of  these  languages  in  the 
linguistic  history  of  India  {§§  1—30).  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  Prakrit  grammarians  (S^  31-44),  phonology  (§§  45-354), 
etymology  (§§  35o-o94),  and  at  the  end  some  remarks  on  the 
foimation  of  words  and  on  compounds  (§§  595-603). 

It  is  impoasibk'  to  go  into  details — their  number  is  too 
immense.  I  have  only  been  able  to  mention  some  of  the 
problems  discussed  in  the  grammar.  As  Professor  Pischel 
has  not  only  related  facts,  but  ver^'  often  given  hiti  explana- 
tion, and  also  criticized,  sometimes  very  strongly,  the  viev^ 
of  others,  his  work  is  likely  to  raise  discussion,  and  future 
research  will  certainly  modify  many  of  his  results.  But 
he  has  laid  a.  solid  foundation,  and  inaugurated  a  truly 
•Gientiiic  Prakrit  philology. 

SlBN    KONOW. 

Camberliy,  December  19,  1000. 


Cataixjgue  de  la  Collection  de  Matibscbits  Orientaux 
(Arabes,  Persans,  et  Turca)  form^e  par  M.  Cuarlss 
ScHEKBR  et  acijuiae  par  I'E^tat,  public  par  E.  13lociiet, 
Sous-Biblioth^caire  au  Dfipartement  dee  Manuscrits  de 
la  Bibliothdque  Nationale.      (Paris:  Leroux,  1900.) 

To    students    of    Muhammadan    literature    this    volume 
sfford«  ft  rare  inteUwtual  pleasure.    That  the  cotlectioa  of 
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manuscripts  formed  by  the  late  M.  Schefer  was  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  value  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
notoriety  amongst  all  persons  interested  in  these  matters ; 
and  now  at  last,  thanks  to  M.  Blochet,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  its  reputation,  great  as  it  was,  is  transcended  by  the 
reality.  "With  rare  opportunities  M.  Schefer  combined  an 
equally  rare  taste  and  judgement,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  so  fine  a  collection  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  has  ever  been  formed  by  a  private  individual. 
Of  the  789  MSS.  (275  ar.,  276  pers.,  238  turL)  which  it 
comprises  hardly  one  is  uninteresting  or  even  mediocre, 
while  many  are  of  priceless  value.  The  fate  of  the  collection 
was  long  in  doubt,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  satis- 
faction to  all  that  it  has  at  length  been  acquired  by  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale,  which  has  earned  the  deep  gratitude 
of  all  students  by  its  praiseworthy  liberality  in  placing  its 
treasures  at  their  disposal. 

In  the  limits  of  this  review  it  will  only  be  possible  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  gems  of  this  superb  collection, 
which  will  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes :  (1)  old 
dated  MSS. ;  (2)  old  undated  MSS. ;  (3)  MSS.  which,  though 
not  very  old,  are  remarkable  for  their  rarity.  In  the  two 
first  classes  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  MSS.  which  have 
a  special  interest  apart  from  their  age.  The  new  class-marks 
assigned  to  the  MSS.  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  {Fonds 
arahe,  Nos.  5816-6090;  Siippl  persan,  Nos.  1303-1578; 
Suppl,  turc,  Nos.  957-1194)  are  in  all  cases  those  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

I.    Old  dated  MSS. 

♦No.  5902  (a.h.   325).     The   Madkhal,  or   Introduction   to 

Astronomy,  of  Ja'far  b.  Muh.  al-Balkhi  (f  a.h.  272). 
*No.   5908   (a.h.   415).     Vol.   ii  of  the  great  Biographical 

Dictionary  of  al-Bukh&ri,  the  celebrated  traditionist 

(t  A.H.  256).     See  H,  Kh,,  2174. 
No.   6041    (a.h.    505).     Fragment   of   Qur'&n,   copied   in 

Sistdn. 
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No.  6883  (a.h.  528).    Al-Mayddni's  (f  a.h.  518)  Kitdbu's- 

sdtni  fi^asdmi,  with  Persian  glosses,  followed  by  the 

Diwdn  of  an-Nabigha. 
♦No.   5938  (a.h.  547).      Another  of  al-Mayddni's  works, 

entitled  NuzhatuH-tarfft  Ulmi's'Sarf,  copied  from  the 

autograph. 
♦No.  6080  {a.h.  554).     A  work  on  India  by  Abu  RayMn 

al-Biruni  (t  a.h.  440).     It  is  not  clear  whether  or 

no  this  is  the  well-known  History  of  Ifidia  edited  and 

translated  by  Sachau. 
♦No.   5913   (A.H.   559).    The  Diwdn  of  Ibnu'l-Hajj&j  al- 

Baghdadi  (f  a.h.  391). 
♦No.    6018    (A.H.    563).    The    ffamdm    of    DiydVd-Din 

Hibatu'lldh   al-'Alawi    (fA.H.   542).    See   H.  Kh., 

4639. 
♦No.  6042  (a.h.  567).    A  treatise  on  Prosody,  called  al-Iqud\ 

by  the  Sahib  Isma*il  b.  'Abb&d  (f  a.h.  385). 
♦No.   5923   (a.h.   575).     A  work  on  Medicine  by  Abu'l- 

Hasan  Sa'id  (t  495). 
♦No.   5956   (a.h.  579).     Vol.  ix  of  the  HulyntuH-aicliyd  of 

Abii  Nu'aym  al-Isfahani  (f  a.h.  430). 
*No.   5914   (a.h.    583).     The  Enlyatu' l-muhddara   of  Abii 

Mansur  ath-Tha^alibi  (t  a.h.  429). 
*No.   5976    (a.h.    589).      Ohartbu'l-Qur'dn  wa'l'Hadith,  by 

Abu  'Ubayd  Ahmad  al-Hirawi  (f  a.h.  401). 
No.  5847  (a.h.  634).     A  very  fine  copy  of  the  Maqdmdt  of 

al-Hariri,   containing   99   miniatures.      (A  facsimile 

is  given.) 
*No.   1314  (a.h.  635).     A   unique  history   of  the   Seljuqs 

entitled  Rdhatu  \?-S?f^«/r,by  Najmu'd-Din  ar-Rawandi. 

Apart   from   its   historical    importance   this   MS.    is 

remarkable  for  the  numerous  dialect-verses  {cu\!iJL^) 

which   it   contains.     (See  J.R.A.S.  for  Jan.,   1900, 

p.  147.) 
No.  1571  (a.h.  649).     The  Siydsat-ndma  of  the  Nidhimu'l- 

Mulk  (Ia.h.  485).     This  MS.  formed  the  basis  of 

M.  Schefer's  edition  of  that  excellent  work. 
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No.  1368  (a.h.  662).  Persian  translation  of  the  TanbihuU- 
Ohdfilin  of  Abu'l-Layth  Nasr  as-Samarqandi  (f  a.h. 
376).     Fac-simile  given. 

No.  5911  (A.H.  662).  Vol.  iv  of  Ibnu'l-Athir's  great 
history. 

No.  1662  (a.h.  663).    The  Bakhtiydr-ndma. 

No.  1406  (a.h.  644-668).  Four  tracts,  including  the 
Hadd*iqu'8'8ihr  of  Rashfdu'd  -  Din  Watw&t,  and 
another  treatise  on  the  poetic  art  by  Qaw&mi  of 
Ganja. 
♦No.  1482  (a.h.  668).  The  Tafhim  (or  Astronomy)  of 
al-Biruni  (t  a.h.  440).  Another  MS.  of  the  same 
work  transcribed  a  few  years  later  (a.h.  686)  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  7697). 
♦No.  1442  (a.h.  676).  Explanation  of  the  Arabic  verses 
occurring  in  Nasru'U&h's  version  of  Kalila  and 
Dimna.  Of  this  also  a  slightly  older  MS.  (a.h.  626) 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  6966). 

No.  6961  (a.h.  684).  Some  moral  sentences  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  celebrated  calligraphist  Y&qutu'l- 
Musta'simi.  There  is  also  (No.  6082)  an  entire 
Qur'&n  transcribed  by  the  same  expert  penman. 

No.  1491  (a.h.  686).  The  MmibaUndnia  of  Shaykh 
Faridu'd-Din  'Att&r. 

No.  5856  (a.h.  689).  The  first  two  vols,  of  Ibnu'l-Athir's 
great  history. 

*No.   6939    (a.h.   690).      A   copy  of    Ibn   Abi    Usaybi'a's 

(tA.H.    668)    well-known    Biographies    of   Eminent 

Physicians, 
No.  6855  (a.h.  691).      The  Kitdhu'l-Akhhdr  hi-faicdUdi'l- 

Akhydr  of  Abu  Bakr  Muh.  b.  Ibrdhim  b.  Ya'qub. 

See  H,  Kh,,  245. 
*No.    1434    (a.h.    696).     The    Khttsrawndma    of    Shaykh 

Faridu'd-Din  'Att&r. 

No.  5975  (a.h.  697).  The  Kitdbu'z-Ziydtdt,  or  " Pilgrim's 
Guide,"  of  Abu'l- Hasan  'Ali  b.  Abi  Bakr  al-Hirawi 

(tA.H.  611). 
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The  eighth  century  of  the  hyra  is  represented  by  the 
following  dated  MSS.:— a.h.  704  (No.  6947);  a.h.  720 
(No.  1372),  two  astronomical  and  arithmetical  treatises  in 
Persian  by  Qushydr ;  a.h.  721  (No.  5866),  the  Mirdtu'z- 
Zamdn  of  Ibn  Sibti'l-Jawzi ;  a.h.  724  (No.  5937),  a  copy 
from  the  autograph  of  the  '  Uqudu%jumdn  of  al- Ja'bari ; 
A.H.  729  (No.  1433),  a  Persian  treatise  on  Sufi  theology, 
entitled  Misbdhu'l-Hiddya ;  a.h.  739  TNo.  1306),  a  Persian 
treatise  on  celestial  mechanics  entitled  Jahdn-i'Ddnish,  from 
the  Arabic  of  al-Mas'udi ;  a.h.  768  (No.  1387),  Rashid-i- 
Watw&t's  Sayings  of  the  Four  Orthodox  Caliphs ;  a.h.  768 
(No.  6040),  Chinese  calendars,  with  marginal  notes  in 
Chinese,  by  Abu  Muh.  *At4 ;  a.h.  770  (No.  6894) ;  a.h.  776 
(No.  6916) ;  a.h.  783  (No.  6874),  the  Ansdb  of  as-Sam'ani ; 
A.H.  795  (No.  5827),  as-Safadi's  Tuhfatu  DhatciU-albdh; 
A.H.  797  (No.  5953),  Abu'l  -  Fid&'s  "history  ;  a.h.  799 
(No.  5877). 

The  following  dated  Persian  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century  of 
the  hijra  also  deserve  notice : — a.h.  826  (No.  1443),  a  history 
of  the  Mongols,  in  verse,  by  Shamsu'd-Din  K&shi,^  with  24 
miniatures,  composed  by  order  of  Gh&zan  Eh4n ;  a.h.  831 
(No.  1415),  the  Dhafar-ndma,  containing  the  Aphorisms 
of  Buzurjmihr ;  a.h.  845  (No.  1465),  the  Diicdn  of  Eam&l 
of  Khujand ;  a.h.  861  (No.  1398),  eight  tracts,  including 
Nasir-i-Khusraw's  Raicshand^i-ndma  and  Sa*ddat-ndnia; 
A.H.  872  (No.  1438),  the  Tdrikh-i-Guzida  ;  a.h.  879 
(No.  1417),  the  Rawshand^i-ndma  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  and 
the  Quatrains  of  *Umar  Khayyam. 


II.    Old  undated  MSS. 


Ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
No.  6087.     Fragment  of  a  Kiific  Qur'an. 


1  See  J.Ii.A.S.  for  Oct.,  1900,  p.  760. 
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Tenth  century. 

Nos.  5935  and  6002.    Fragments  of  the  Qur'an. 
*No.  5983.     The  Kitdbu'l-Jarh  tcaH-Ta'dil  of  Abu  Muh. 
*Abdu'r-Rahra&n  ar-RAzi  (t  a.h.  327). 

Eleventh  century. 

♦No.  6017.     The  Kitdbu'l-Kund  ica'l-Amd  of  Abu  Bishr 

Muh.  al-Dawlabi  (t  a.h.  320). 
♦No.  6090.'   A  Refutation  of  Heretics  (Shi'ites,  Kharijites, 

and    Mu'tazilites)  by  Abu   Bakr  Muh.   al-Ajshkari 

al-Baqqal&ni  (a.h.  472). 

Twelfth  century. 

No.  6019.    Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha'filibCs  Kitdhu't-Tamaththul 

wa^'Muhddardt 
Nos.  983,  984,   and  986.      Fragments  of  Greek,   Latin, 

Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  manuscripts. 

Thirteenth  century. 

Nos.  5898  {Ansdh  of  as-Sam'&ni) ;  5903  {Mirdtu'z-Zamun 
of  Ibn  Sibti'l-Jawzi)  ;  5909  (Ibnu'l  -  Jawzi's 
Muntadham)  ;  5910  (Ibnu'  1  -  Athir)  ;  5921  -  5922 
(Ibnu'd-Dubaythi's  suppl.  to  Ibnu'l-Khatib's  great 
History  of  Baghdad)  ;  5951  (vol.  xii  of"  Ibn  Sa'd 
al-Basri's  Tabaqdt);  5966  (two  treatises  of  Avicenna); 
5985  (az-Zamakhshari'a  RabVu'l-Abrdr);  6030  (the 
Kitdbu'l-Kharqj  of  Yahya  b.  Adam) ;  6082  (Qur'&n, 
transcribed  by  Yaqutu'l-Musta'simi). 

Fourteenth-century  Persian  MSS. 

No.  1429.  The  Musibat-ndnia  and  Asrdr-ndma  of  Faridu'd- 
Din  'Att&r,  and  some  of  San&'i's  poems. 

No.  1556.  The  Jahdn-Kmhd  of  Juvayni,  and  a  history 
of  the  Seljuqs  of  Rum  entitled  Tabsiratu' l-Khazin  (?). 

No.  1561.  The  Tuzuk  (Institutions)  of  bh&z&n  Khdn  the 
Mongol. 
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III.     MSS.    REMARKABLE   FOR   THEIR  RARITY,   BUT   NOT    FOR 

THEIR    AGE. 

1.  Arabic  Works. 

No.  6013.     The  treatise  of  al-J&hidh  (f  a.h.  255)  on  the 

Virtues  of  the  Turks, 
No.  6006.     Ibn  Qutayba's   (Ia.h.   271)   Kitdhu's-Siydsat 

waU'Imdmat, 
No.  6068.     Al-Baladhuri's  (f  a.h.  279)  Ansdbu'l-Ashrdf. 
No8.  6056,  6057.     Vols,  viii  and  x  of  Ibn  Hd'ik's  (f  a.h. 

334)  Iklil/i  ansdbi  Himyar  tea  Muluki-hd, 
No.  5838.    Vol.  iii  (a.h!  250-315)   of  Ibn  Miskawayh's 

(t  A.H.  421)  TaJdribu'l'Umam. 
No.  6039.     Abu  ^Umar  b.  Yusuf  al-Qurtubi's  (tA.H.  463) 

Ansdbu'l-'Arab  fra*l'*Ajam, 
No.  5926.     Al-B&kharzi's  (fA.H.  476)  Dumyatu'l-Qasr. 
No.  5982.     Vol.  iv  of  the  History  of  Muslim  al-Lahji,  to 

A.H.  627. 
No.  5889.     The  History  of  Philosophers  of  Jamalu'd-Din 

al-Qifti  (t-v.H.  646). 
No.  5964.     Another  History  of  Philosophers^  composed  in 

the  seventh  century  of  the  hijra. 

2.  Perfiian  Works. 

No.   1529.     A  modern  copy  of   the  very  rare   Dhcdn   of 

Rudagi. 
No.  1436.     A  modern  copy  of  Ibn  Isfandiy&r's  History  oj 

Tabaristdn. 

m 

No8.  1536  and  1503.     Two  rare  histories  of  the  Seljiiqs  of 

Rum,  the  former  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  latter  of 

the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era. 
Nos.   1435^  and  1542.      Two  modem  copies  of  quatrains 

(in    W.    Persian    dialect)    of    B&ba    Tahir    *Ury&n 

**  the  Lur." 
No.  1318.     The  Zddii' I-Musdjirin  of  N&sir-i-Khusraw. 
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No».  1644-1546.     Two  modem  MSS.  of  the  Safar-ndma  of 

the  same  (used  by  M.  Schefer  in  his  ed.  and  transL 

published  in  1881). 
No.  1678.     Notes  on  the  biography  of  the  same,  prepared 

for  M.  Schefer  in  Persia. 
No.  1602.     A  modem  copy  of  the  rare  Diicdn  of  Qatran. 
No.   1371.      The  Marzubdn-ndma,   of   which   M.   Schefer 

published  a  portion  in  vol.  ii   of  his    Chrestomathie 

Persane  (pp.  Iv|-ill) ;    see  also  pp.  194-211  of  that 

volume. 
No.  1485*.     The  Bi-aar-ndma  of  Faridu'd-DIn  'Att&r. 
Nos,  1376,  1563,  and  1556.     Three  copies  of  the  Jahdn- 

Kmhd  of  Juwayni,  of  which  also  M.  Schefer  published 

a  portion  in  the  volume  just  referred  to  (pp.  \*^-\^^  ; 

134-193). 
No.   1419.     A  history  of  the  Mongol  sovereign  Uljaytu 

Khar-banda,  by  Abu'l-Q4sim  'Abdu'Uah  al-K&shdni, 

one  of  the  scribes  who  collaborated  with  Rashldu'd- 

Din    in    the    compilation    of    his    great    Jdmi^u't- 

Tawdrikh, 
Nos.  1424  and  1559.     The  Majdlistfl-'Ushshaq  of  Abu'l- 

Gh&zi  Sult&n  Husayn  b.  Mansur  b.  Bayqara  (a.h. 

908). 
Nos.  1385  and  1483.     Two  copies  (the  first  modern,  the 

second  of  the  seventeenth  century)  of  the  Tdrikh-i- 

Rashidi  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Haydar  Dughldt. 
Nos.  1400  and  1546.     Two  Bdbi  MSS.,  the  first  described 

as  a  fragment  of  the  [?  Persian]  Baydn,  the  second 

a  poem. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  gems  of  the  collection  ;  but, 
apart  from  several  interesting  Turkish  MSS.  (including 
a  large  number  in  Eastern  Turki  or  Chaghat&y)  which  we 
have  not  space  to  enumerate,  there  are  many  others 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  collection. 
For  fuller  information  we  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Blochet's 
excellent  CataloguCy  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  Muhammadan  literature. 


DIB    4LTE    LANDSCHAFT   BABTLONEEN. 
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While  heartily  congratulating  the  Biblioth^ue  Natioiiale 
on  this  noble  acquisition,  iind  M.  Blochet  on  the  auccosafiil 
accompLisliment  of  his  most  valuable  and  scholarly  work 
(which  contains,  besides  the  necessary  indexes  of  titles  aud 
names,  twelve  fine  fac-sitniles  of  pages  from  some  of  the  most 
interesting  MSS.),  may  we  be  permitted  fo  express  the  hope 
tbst  ere  long  the  publication  of  complete  catalogues  of  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  MSS.  by  the  Administration  of  that 
great  and  liberal  Library  will  lay  us  under  a  still  deeper 
obligation  ? 

E.  O.  B. 

DiB  ALTB  Landschaft  Babyloniun  nacu  dbm  Arabischkx 
QsOQRAPHEN.   VoD  Dr.  M.  Stkbck,    (Leiden:  Brill.  1900.) 

This,  when  finished,  wilt  be  a  most  valuable  vork,  for,  in 
the  convenient  form  of  a  summary  (the  authorities  being 
indicated  in  the  footnotes).  Dr.  Streck  here  translatea  all  the 
information  contained  in  the  numeroua  texts  of  the  Arab 
geographers  concerning  Babylonia  or  'Irak,  the  capital 
province  of  the  Moslem  Empire  during  Abbasid  times. 
The  prior  third  of  the  work  is  now  issued,  and  Dr.  Streck 
may  be  congratulated  for  his  industry  iu  thus  expanding 
into  a  volume  his  prize  essay,  to  which  had  been  awarded 
the  first  place  on  the  list  for  1896-1897  by  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Leipaic  University. 

In  chapter  i  Dr.  Streck  starts  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
frontiers  of  'Iriik,  and  then  passes  on  to  describe  the  system 
of  canals  running  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Next 
follows  (pp.  47-171,  namely,  to  the  close  of  the  present 
instalment)  a  careful  summary  of  what  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  topography 
of  Baghdad.  The  basis  of  all  the  above — alike  oi  the  canal 
syat«ra  and  of  the  Baghdad  topography  —  rests  primarily 
on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Serapion,  for  without  his  minute 
description  of  the  watercourses  no  map  of  Lower  Mesopotamia 
or  pUn  of  Baghdad  could  be  drawn  up,  based  merely  on  what 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Ta'kiibi,  EhatTb,  and 
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Takfit.    It  would  be  eaay  for  anyooe  who  has  worked  over 

ilie  lame  ground  as  is  now  so   studiously  examined  by 

I>r.  Streck  to  criticize  minor  details  in  his  sommary,  but  to 

do  to  would  be  hardly  fair,  and,  indeed,  could  serre  no  useful 

pforpose.    It  isy  however,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Streck  did 

not  work  out  his  own  phm  of  mediaeval  Baghdad.     He  has 

had  the  misfortune  to  reproduce  the  one  published  with  the 

text  of  Ibn  Serapion  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal  ior 

1895,  then  admittedly  given  only  as  a  sketch,  and  which  in  the 

number  for  October,  1899,  was  cancelled  in  favour  of  plans 

drawn  up  from  fuller  knowledge.    Now,  though  his  preface 

is  dated  September,  1900,  Dr.  Streck  states  that  he  had  not  yet 

seen  our  Journal  for  the  previous  year  (he  writes  that  in  the 

Munich  Library  it  **  noch  nicht  eingelaufen  war  "} ;  to  which 

we  may  be  permitted  the  observation  that  it  is  surely  curious 

how  Dr.  Streck,  with  later  authorities  under  his  eyes,  should 

not  have  seen  occasion  to  make  some  change  for  the  better 

in  a  sketch-plan  published  five  years  ago,  which  a  further 

reference  to  Yakut  and  other  authorities  dealing  with  the 

rmnaining  parts  of  ^rak  ought  to  have  shown  him  to  have 

boon  inexact. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  thirds  remaining  to 
hn  published  of  this  work  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public, 
Htul  with  a  complete  index.  The  foreign  plan  of  publishing 
a  volume  piecemeal,  or  in  sections,  is  certainly  not  one  that 
recommends  itself  to  readers ;  though  doubtless  to  a  writer 
who  is  anxious  to  lay  his  work  before  fellow  scholars  without 
delay,  it  presents  some  advantages.  Too  often,  however,  we 
are  left  with  a  Theil  I  for  all  comfort^  as,  for  example,  in 
a  work  referred  to  by  Dr.  Streck,  namely,  Iran  in  Mittelalter 
by  Paul  Schwartz,  of  which  the  first  part — and  this  appeared 
in  1896 — has  to  the  present  day  remained  an  unfinished 
morsel 

Q.  Le  Strange. 
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Der    Mu^ERSTAAT     DES     Al.FABABI     AOS     DSM    ArABIBCHEN 

iJBBRTBAOEN,  von  Dr.   F.   DiETERici,  ProfesBOr  aa  der 
TTniversitat  Berlin.     (Leiden:  E.  T.  Brill,  1900.) 

The  study  of  Arabian  Philosophy,  fraught  aa  it  is  with 
particular  difEculties,  has  nevur  counted  many  followers 
either  in  the  ranks  of  Oriental  scholars  or  in  those  of 
claasical  students  and  philosophers.  To  grasp  its  complicated 
problems,  one  not  only  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  language,  with  all  its  wealth  of  stereotyped 
technical  terms,  but  also  an  intimiifc  acquaintance  with 
, Greek  Philosophy  in  general,  with  the  systems  of  Aristotle 
land  Plato  and  their  later  ramifications,  the  Neo-Platonism 
in  particular.  The  lack  of  originality  which  characterizes 
the  whole  system  of  Arabian  science  is  scarcely  in  any 
of  its  branches  more  marked  than  in  the  philosophy.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  eclecticism,  a  mirfum  compoiitum,  the  different 
elements  of  which  are  derived  from  Peripatecism,  Platonism, 
Stoicism,  and  Neo- Platonism,  the  last  undoubtedly  being 
the  foremost  of  these  ingredients.  Nuo- Platonism,  though 
it  borrowed  something  from  all  the  earlier  philosophical 
^sterns,  was  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  Plato's  doctrine 
of  the  I'Sea,  and  is  the  backbone  of  the  whole  system  of 
Arabian  Philosophy,  which  is  very  fitly  characterized 
by  that  incomparable  Arabic  scholar,  William  Wright,  as 
a  system  of  GFreek  thought,  expressed  in  Semitic  tongue 
and  modified  by  Oriental  influences. 

The  complicated  character  of  the  system  of  Arabian 
Philosophy  acconnts  also  in  the  main  for  the  fact  that  the 
works  treating  of  it,  and  particularly  of  its  relationship 
to  Greek  Philosophy,  are  exceedingly  scanty  and  limited. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  branch  of  science  by  Professor  Dieterici,  the 
editor  and  translator  of  the  book  we  ure  about  to  review, 
we  think  it  appropriate  to  give  a  short  survey  of  the  moat 
noteworthy  works  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  seventy  years. 
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About  seventy  years  ago  Scbmolders,  in  his  two  works, 
'^  Documenta  philosophiae  Arabum"  and  "Essai  sor  les 
dcoles  philosophiques  chez  les  Arabes/'  endeavooredy  not 
without  success,  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  the  study  of  the 
complex  doctrines  of  Greek- Arabian  Philosophy,  and  was 
followed  by  Munk,  who  wrote  "Melanges  de  philosophie 
juive  et  arabe."  Greater  light  was  thrown  upon  this  subject 
by  Ernest  Renan,  who  elucidated  the  origin  and  substance 
of  the  systems  of  Greek  Philosophy  as  represented  by  the 
Syrians  and  Arabs,  in  two  books,  which  are  to  be  counted 
among  his  best  and  most  scientific  works,  viz.  "  De 
Philosophia  Peripatetica  apud  Syros"  and  ''Averroes  et 
FAverroisme/'  A  very  able  pendant  to  this  last-named 
work  has  only  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  another 
well-known  French  scholar,  Baron  Carra  de  Yaux,  who, 
under  the  title  ''  Avicenne,"  published  a  very  scholarly 
work  on  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  great  Arabic 
philosopher. 

Fresh  ground  has  been  broken  by  Professor  Dieterici. 
Since  the  days  of  Schmolders,  Munk,  and  Renan,  he  has 
undoubtedly  done  the  most  important  and  systematic  work 
in  the  province  of  Arabian  Philosophy.  After  having  made 
his  mark  as  an  Arabic  scholar  by  his  edition  of  the  well- 
known  poetical  treatise  on  Arabic  grammar,  the  Alflya,  and 
of  the  Dlwan  of  the  famous  poet  al-MutanabbI,  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  exposition  and  elucidation 
of  Arabian  Philosophy,  and  in  an  imposing  series  of  works 
(compare  his  books,  "  Mikrokosmos,"  *' Makrokosmos," 
"Logic,"  "Psychology,"  "Propaedeutics,"  "Anthropology," 
"  Darwinism  in  the  Tenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries," 
"  Natural  Philosophy,"  etc.)  most  ably  represented  the 
science  of  the  Arabs  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  works  are  based  in  the  first  place  on  the  doctrine  of 
that  semi  -  religious  and  semi  -  philosophical  society,  the 
Ikhtcdn  aS'Sa/d,  Brothers  of  Sincerity,  who,  in  a  series  of 
fifty-one  treatises,  presented  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  existing  scientific  knowledge  of  that  age. 
Another  eminently  useful  work,  tending  towards  the  same 
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object,  waB  the  editing  and  translating  by  I)iet«rici  of  the 
so-called  "Theology  of  Amtotle,"  which  played  such  an 
important  r6Io  in  philosophy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  book  was  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  looked  upon 
a»  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle,  but  only  after  the  translation 
by  Dieterici  had  appeared  it  was  found  out  with  oertainty 
by  Valentin  Rose,  the  great  authority  on  the  later  (Jreek 
literature,  though  already  bo  surmised  by  Munk  and  Dictcriei, 
that  the  book  was  in  fact  but  an  Arabic  translation,  or 
rather  paraphrase,  of  the  "  Enneads  of  Plotin,"  the  main 
work  of  the  Neo-Platonic  systtm. 

During  the  lust  ten  years  Dieterici  turned  his  special 
attention  to  the  great  Arabic  philosopher  and  scientist, 
al-Farabi,  who  is  followed  t«  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
doctrines  and  scientific  speculations  <if  almost  all  the  later 
writers.  Al-Farabi,  the  author  of  the  "  Musterstaat,"  was, 
like  most  of  these  philosophers,  a  physician.  He  was  born 
at  Farab,  in  Turkestan,  whence  his  nisba  al-FiinibT,  made 
his  studies  at  Baghdad,  became  physician  to  the  Eoiir 
8aif  ad-Daula,  and  died  at  Damaskus  in  950.  He  was 
B  prolific  writer  in  all  branches  of  science.  Steiuschneider 
bas  written  an  interesting  essay  on  him  in  the  "Memoires 
de  I'Acad^mie  de  St.  P^terabourg,"  serie  iii,  tome  xiii, 
and  enumerates  therein  not  less  than  103  works  of 
al-Fiirubi,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small  portion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Two  of  his  works  were  published  in 
I63S,  in  Paris,  under  the  title,  which  certainly  is  misleading, 
"  Alpharabii  opera  omnia  "  I  Two  hundred  years  later,  in 
1836,  two  others  were  published  by  Scbmolders  in  his 
work  "  Documenta  philosophiae  Arabum,"  and  eight  of 
hie  smaller  essays  were  edited  and  translated  by  Dieterici, 
1890-92,  under  the  title  "  Philosophische  Abhandlungen." 
Two  years  later,  in  1894,  the  same  scholar  published  an 
edition  of  another  important  work  of  al  •  Fiirabi,  the 
"  Hiuterstaat,"  and  what  we  now  have  under  review  is 
his  translation  of  this  work, 

"  Dor  Musterstaat,"  the  perfect,  ideal  state,  •lUU!^  iij_^\, 
is  on  exposition  of  al-FIrabi's  ethico  -  political  theories,  of 
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hia  views  on  the  genems  and  development  of  the  comminiify, 

The  Sttbjeot  underlying  his  work  is  one  that  has 

the  attention  of  many  of  the  great  philosophers.    We 

ioaroely  mention  the  iroXireui  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  whidi 

of  course  were  taken  into  due  consideration  by  al-FirSbi, 

though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Plato's  pcditical 

theoriet  bave^  in  the  oourse  of  time,  undergone  considerable 

alteratioas»  as   shown    in    the   "  Repablic ''   and    in    the 

^^  lH)Utieu».*^     Many  of  al-Farabi's  ideas  on  this  subject  we 

sa#el  %gi^  ^  ^^'^  Bacon's  '' Philosophia  Ciyitatis."     As 

to  the  r^ationship  of  the  ethico-political  systems  of  Plato 

and  Ba<}On>  it  were  well  to  refer  to  the  famous  essay  of 

l4V^  Macaulay  on  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  draws  in  a  masterij 

^Mthion  a  parallel  between  them.     Al-Farabi  differs  fran 

Ih^ir  vi«>ws  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  the  organizatioo 

vl  \\w  immunity. 

U  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  "  Musterstaat " 
4ii^  U(ti  di^al  with  politics  alone.  The  first  part  of  the 
tHHik.  iu  a  short  surrey,  covers  a  wide  area  of  philoaophy, 
«^*iM|Mt«liitf  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  knowledge  of 
^\\\m^  liiiu^i  and  only  in  the  second  part  does  the  author 
v%|h*immI  IiIn  ethico-political  views.  TVithin  the  small 
i^iiM|iMMi  of  Nuch  a  short  review  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
Mh  Ml«s<|outo  idea  of  the  whole  political  system,  so  we 
l(«M9l  ooittoiit  ourselves  with  giving  a  short  outline  of 
(U  it^niinf/  ideuH. 

AiHionliiig  to  ul  -  Farubl,  the  State  emanates  from  the 
|4MM«oiout>iio«N  of  the  individual  that  it  is  in  need  of  its 
liillow-iuumturcB,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  highest  good,  the 
Mum  http|)inoss  und  perfect  beatitude.  In  its  organization 
(.lilt  Hlata  is  akin  to  the  human  body.  As  in  the  body 
Mid  lioart  is  the  centre,  from  which  the  whole  body  is 
vivified  und  directed,  so  the  imam,  the  princeps  or  chieftain 
(I'lutii  (iuIIm  him  the  herdsman),  is  the  spiritus  rector  of 
\Ui'.  lioiiiiiiuniiy.  As  the  ''normal  man,"  he  has,  by  his 
iiiu0tury  of  tho  intolligibilia,  actually  become  intellect.  His 
fihuiuotoriiilio  ({utilities,  of  which  twelve  in  particular  are 
i^iiMiotiratod,   nro   innate  and   cannot   be  acquired.      From 
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the  ruler  of  the  state  the  author  proceeds  to  delineate  ita 
organizatioti.  Eiich  class  within  the  state  subsists  ns 
a  community  for  it^olf.  The  souls  of  the  single  individoaLt 
are  connected  by  a  common  knowledge.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  ideal  nations  and  the  ideal  states  are  divided  into 
sects,  whilst  they  all  aim  at  the  same  end,  the  perfect 
beatitude.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  true  state  are  those  of  the  false  state,  whose  basis  lacks 
Botmdness  and  Is  doomed  to  failure  and  ruin.  Whereas  in 
the  perfect  state  the  chieftuin  has  only  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  heart,  the  chieftain  of  the 
iklse  state  uses  his  position  merely  to  satisfy  his  own  unruly 
appetites  and  his  mercenary  aims. 

These  are  some  of  al-Fiirabi'e  leading  ideas  on  a  well- 
regulated  community  and  its  reverse.  To  grasp  the  full 
tDeacing  and  importance  of  his  politico  -  philosophical 
thoughts,  it  is  iodispoQsable  to  go  thorouglily  through  the 
book,  which,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  unsystematic, 
is  08  a  whole  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  has  been  the 
source  from  which  many  of  the  later  writers  on  this  subject 
have  largely  drawn. 

The  translation  of  the  Arabic  text  by  Dieterici  is,  liko 
all  translations  by  Dieterici,  very  oble  and  reads  smoothly 
and  elegantly.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  hy  the 
preceding  Introduction,  in  which  the  Professor,  at  greater 
length,  deals  with  the  leading  Arabian  philosophers, 
Avicenna,  al-Ghazziili,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  school, 
particularly  Averroes  (Ihn  Rushd).  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  the  Professor's  theories  on  the  evolution  of  the 
Greek-Arabian  philosophy,  the  close  connection  of  which  he 
most  con\incingly  shows.  Though  there  will  always  remain 
some  riddles  to  be  solved,  one  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  this 
literary  Introduction  goes  a  long  way  towards  elucidating 
and  clearing  up  the  complex  problems  of  the  relationship 
of  Oroek  and  Arabian  Philosophy. 

The  labour  which  Professor  Dieterici  has  bestowed  on 
his  lifelong  work  on  Arabiau  Philosophy  has  been  a  labour 
of  loTe.     In  the  face  of  the  somewhat  discouraging  attitude 
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«f  eriik§,  And  amid  tiie  cold  indifferenoe  of  fellow-students, 
it  e^itmij  required  strong  moral  nerve,  great  interest  in 
\m  ftibject,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  it,  to  go  on,  as 
Ditterici  has  done,  editing  and  transhtting  Arabic  texts 
frattd^t  frith  extraordinary  difficulties,  the  printing  of 
which,  moreover,  involved  him  in  considerable  financial 
sacrifices.  At  present  the  veteran  Arabic  scholar,  who 
is  70  years  of  age,  is  engaged  upon  another  work  by 
al  -  FSrSbl  of  the  same  ethico  -  political  character,  viz. 
the  SiySsa  (Xk«LJ1)  government,  which  forms  a  very 
appropriate  supplement  to  the  '^  Musterstaat,"  and  is  about 
to  bo  published  according  to  the  MSS.  of  Leiden  and  of 
thd  Dritish  Museum. 

In  oonolusion,  we  only  beg  to  express  the  hope  that 
this  meritorious  scholar,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  study  of  Arabian  Philosophy,  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  out  the  work  which  remains  the  prime  desideratum 
for  students  of  the  relationship  between  Greek  and  Aralnan 
Philosophy,  vis.,  a  dictionary  of  the  teehnieai  philosopkieal 
(pnHM  iu  Arabic,  with  their  equivalents  in  Latin  and  Gbeek 
Mu\  ono  or  another  of  modem  languages.  This  might 
pt^rhnp  prove  the  means  of  arousiDg  a  livelier  interest 
in  \\m  little  cultivated,  though  very  interesting  field  of 
Arnlnmi  soionce. 

P.  Broxxls. 

TuK  TiKVYAv,\OAM.    By  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope.     (Oxford:  The 

Clarendon  Press,  1900.) 

\lavukka*\^;$ag«r  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  a  litde 
town  u<Hiur  Madura,  in  Southern  India,  during  the  retgn  of 
th^  l\iV\\{iyaii  king  Arimarttanar.  In  the  Paurmnic  liste 
Uxi^i  ku^i;  i«  |\Uccd  tenth  before  the  celebrated  Eona  or 
Suu\Uni>  l^iiv\HiiY;ai«  in  whctsie  time  SamUiandar  fioori^ed : 
litui  if  Kuna  M^i^H<d«  as  is  possible^  in  the  eJeveclh  ciEBtsrT 
«>f  «>ur  iMT^  Anniani;ftnar  may  be  placed  in  the  e£^i3&  cr 
\ui\l.h^  Thi»  dati^  mvndd,  «s  is  shown  by  Dr.  I^ffe* 
\vvh>)^ivk«tit^  wi41  with  the  £ics  llial  ike   poem's  wnso^s 
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were  evidently  composed  during^  the  period  when  Buddhism 
in  the  South  was  decaying,  and  the  Brahmans  increasing 
in  power  and  influence.  While  still  a  youth,  he  ao 
successfully  ingratiated  himself  with  the  King  as  to  be 
made  Prime  Minister  of  the  State,  honours  and  titles  beings 
lavished  upon  him.  In  a  world  of  religious  change  and 
conSicting  systems.  Buddhism  and  Jainism  straggling 
with  the  recreated  Aryan  theology  and  the  still  more 
universal  demonolatry  of  the  people,  ^liinikka  -  Yiisagar 
clang  passionately  to  the  worship  of  the  One  great  Lord 
of  created  Nature,  the  Kuler  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Siva;  and  one  day  the  crisis  came.  He  suddenly 
quitted  the  life  of  the  world,  abandoned  his  king  and  the 
society  of  men,  and  became  a  penniless  recluse.  The  story 
of  this  conversion  is  open  to  several  renderings.  It  would 
be  easy  to  argue  that  in  the  Sual  act  he  was  guilty  of 
shameful  breach  of  trust,  for  he  made  over  to  a  Saiva  Gvru, 
or  saintly  teacher,  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  his 
sovereigD.  It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  be  had 
deceived  the  king,  failed  in  his  duty,  misappropriated  funds, 
and  fled  the  Court  in  fear  of  capture  and  punishment.  Tho 
real  truth  can  never  be  known ;  and  therefore  it  is  open 
to  us  to  suppose  that  his  actions  were  guided  by  a  blind 
sacrifice  of  worldly  duty  to  an  overpowering  religious  call ; 
that  in  his  mental  condition  of  frenzied  exaltation  he 
carried  out  to  the  letter  the  spirit  of  the  command  "  Leave 
all,  and  follow  me."  It  is  a  curious  prouf  of  how  far 
religious  fanaticism  may  carry  men  that  at  no  time  have  the 
Brahmans  of  the  South  cared  to  absolve  the  minister- poet 
from  his  apparent  guilt  in  the  matter  of  the  money  entrusted 
to  him.  Being  taken  from  a  worldly  monarch  and  bestowed 
upon  a  cleric,  the  goods  were  ipso  facto  properly  dealt  with. 
In  their  eyes  the  difficulties  created  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  by  hie  quitting  his  post  by  the  king's  side,  and 
without  the  slightest  warning  adopting  the  life  of  the  forest, 
need  never  be  thought  of-  To  leave  all,  even  to  leave 
everybody  in  the  lurch,  was  the  only  true  principle  to  adopt, 
and  in  our  hero's  case  he  went  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
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universal  joy  of  the  Brahmans.  They  have,  of  course, 
absolved  him,  but  it  is  only  by  the  invention  of  a  series 
of  pretty  fables. 

Whatever  opinion,  however,  men  may  hold  of  his  actions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manikka-Yadagar  was  sincere 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  oaiva  faith,  and  in  his  desire  for  the 
similar  conversion  of  all  his  countrymen.  His  poems  breathe 
the  true  religious  spirit.  They  are  alive  with  the  human 
cry  for  the  Divine,  and  many  of  them  might  be  almost 
bodily  transferred  to  our  modem  Christian  hymnbooks. 
"  Versions,"  writes  Dr.  Pope,  "  can,  of  course,  give  nothing 
but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  the  earnestness  and  grace  of 
the  Sage's  hymns,"  and  alas !  there  are  few  living  Europeans 
who  can  enjoy  them  in  the  original.  But  the  author  has 
carried  out  his  very  difficult  task  in  most  praiseworthy 
fashion,  and  we  are  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  understand 
the  lofty  sentiments  which  imbued  this  great  writer  of  sacred 
poetry,  whose  works  have  grown  to  be  of  such  influence  in 
the  daily  lives  of  the  Tamils.  He  was  the  Keble  of  his  age ; 
and  his  morning  and  evening  hymns  are  recited  in  all  the 
temples  and  in  many  homes  of  the  Hindus  at  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Pope  has  appended  to  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Manikka- 
Va^agar  a  series  of  notes  on  the  philosophy  and  religious 
ideas  of  Southern  India,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul,  the  workings  of  divine  grace,  the  future  of  the  dis- 
embodied spirit,  the  steps  which  lead  to  attainment  of 
mental  peace  and  happiness,  as  well  as  on  the  Saiva 
Siddhanta  system  of  religion,  and  many  others;  while  at 
the  end  he  has  printed  a  most  valuable  lexicon  of  old  Tamil, 
which  alone  occupies  80  pages  of  the  book. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poems,  one  that  would  appeal  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  most  worshippers,  East  or  West,  may 
be  specially  pointed  out  the  *'  Morning  Hymn  in  the 
Temple'*  (pp.  207  flf.),  beginning — 


(( 


Hail !  Being,  Source  to  me  of  all  life's  joys !  'T  is  dawn ; 
Upon  thy  flower-like  feet  twin  wreaths  of  blooms  we  lay, 
And  worship     .     .     .     ." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  time  will  come  when 
this  collection  of  poems  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  historical  documents  which  South  India  has  pre- 
served for  us. 

Robert  Sewell. 

Baghdad  during  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate,  from  con- 
temporary Arabic  and  Persian  sources.  By  Guy 
LE  Strange.     (Oxford,  1900.) 

Not  only  to  every  educated  European,  but  to  every 
properly  brought  up  English  child,  Baghdad  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  most  familiar,  but  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 
names  ;  a  magic  word  whereby  we  transport  ourselves  from 
the  common  workaday  world  into  the  Realm  of  Faerie, 
or  which,  at  the  least,  arouses 

**  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight. 
Viziers  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  night." 

Yet  is  it  doubtful  if  any  city  of  equal  celebrity  or  historical 
importance  is  in  reality  so  little  known,  even  amongst 
Orientalists.  For  one  who  has  seen  Baghdad,  thousands 
have  seen  Rome,  hundreds  Athens,  dozens  Constantinople. 
Even  the  Turk,  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  regards  it  as  we 
regard  John  o'Groat's  House,  or  as  the  Persian  regards  Tiin 
and  Tabas,  and  says  "  'As/iig/ia  Baghdad  uzdq  digil-dir,*' 
"  To  the  lover  even  Baghdad  is  not  far."  Even  those  few 
who  have  seen  Baghdad  have,  it  would  appear,  relatively 
but  a  slight  advantage  over  others  less  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  themselves  in  reconstructing  the  once  glorious 
metropolis  of  Isldm  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  'Abbasid 
Caliphs.  Rome,  Athens,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Persepolis 
are  rich  in  monuments  of  the  past,  which,  even  to  eyes 
unable  to  behold  therein  aught  save — 

^^ Rugged  ruins,  uhosc  speech  is  not  cleavy* 
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difficulty,  only  in  manuscript,  Mr.  le  Strange  bus  achieved 
a  task  whicli  must  at  the  outset  have  appeared  almost 
impossible ;  he  has  reconstructed  for  us  the  City  of  the 
Caliphs  at  its  different  periods,  has  traced  its  topography 
in  detail,  has  located  its  palaces,  its  markets,  its  walls,  !U 
gardens,  its  shrines,  and  other  places  of  interest,  and  has 
plotted  it  out,  street  by  street  and  quarter  by  quarter,  in 
a  series  of  excellent  maps  by  the  help  of  which  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  follow  the  historian's  narrative  with  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  incomparably  greater  than 
heretofore. 

In  the  best  work  of  scholursbip  even  there  are  degrees  : 
the  judicious  collector  of  manuscripts  supplies  the  raw 
materials;  the  cataloguer  shows  us  where  to  lay  our  hands 
on  the  roaterials  we  need;  the  editor  of  unpublished  texts 
casts  them  into  shape,  and  supplies  us,  as  it  were,  with 
the  bricks  for  our  building;  the  translator  prepares  them 
for  the  synthetic  historian,  who  will  finally  produce  there- 
with a  harmonious  and  well-proportioned  ediiice  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  ot  those  who  little  realize  the  long 
labours  of  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
Only  now  and  then  is  it  given  to  one  individual  to  carry 
the  work  through  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  stage,  and 
to  raise  with  the  bricks  which  be  himself  has  fashioned  the 
edifice  wherein  all  may  delight,  the  monument  which  the 
scholar  and  the  ordiuary  reader  alike  may  recogni7:e  as 
marking  a  fresh  conquest  in  the  domains  of  science.  Of 
these  master- craftsmen  Mr.  le  Strange  is  one,  and  as  such 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  offer  him  not  only  our  con- 
gratulations, but  our  homage. 

E.  G.  B. 


The  Orioin  ov  Bombay.     By  J.  Qerson  da  Ocnha. 
(Bombay,  1900.) 

ITiia  is  the  last  book  of  one  who  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  had  been  collecting  and  noting  information  about 
Bombay,  who  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  place  and 
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all  sorts  of  people  living  in  it — ^their  habits,  traditions,  and 
languages — and  by  his  wide  reading,  was  better  able  to  write 
it  than  probably  anyone  else. 

Dr.  da  Cunha  was  bom  at  Ooa,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
old  Portuguese  nobles  who  came  to  India  in  the  early  times 
of  the  settlement,  married  Brahmin  women  and  founded 
families  which  observed  a  caste  feeling  and  did  not  mix 
much  with  the  families  springing  from  less  high-born 
sources,  their  Brahmin  ancestry  being  as  much  regarded 
as  their  Portuguese.  After  education  at  Goa  and  Bombay, 
he  proceeded  to  England,  completed  his  medical  studies 
there,  qualified  at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of 
Surgeons,  and  then  returned  to  Bombay  and  began  his 
medical  work  there ;  his  practice  soon  became  considerable, 
and  before  long  a  very  large  one,  so  much  so  that  it  left  him 
not  much  time  for  other  work.  But  it  was  not  many  years 
before  Da  Cunha  began  to  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  to 
archaeological  research  and  to  the  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  and  of  the  parts  of  Western  India  in  which  he 
found  himself.  As  he  says,  "  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  began 
to  collect,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  vivacity  of  youth, 
documents,  legends,  and  traditions  relative  to  the  past  of 
Bombay  and  its  neighbourhood."  His  first  paper  was  one 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  of  1874  on  '*  Words  and  Places  in 
and  about  Bombay."  From  that  time  until  last  year  his 
contributions  were  numerous,  appearing  chiefly  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  and  the  Journals  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  and 
Anthropological  Societies.  He  read  a  paper  on  **  Oriental 
Studies  amongst  the  Portuguese "  at  the  Oriental  Congress 
at  Florence  in  1881,  and  another  on  a  numismatic  subject 
at  the  last  one  at  Rome.  The  best  of  these  were  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaul  and  Bassein,"  1876,  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  about  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  those  places  which  are  now  but  interesting  ruins  of  once 
fine  cities.  For  some  outspoken  truths  in  this  book  the 
author  was  attacked  by  a  section  of  his  co-religionists,  for, 
though  a  good  and  consistent  Catholic,  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  many  cruelties  and  wrongs  done  by  the  Portuguese 
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under  the  guise  of  Religion  and  Propagation  of  the  Faitb. 
"  Indo- Portuguese  Numismatics,"  1880,  a  work  giving  for 
the  first  time  in  English  an  account  of  the  Coinage  and 
Currency  of  Portugueec  India  from  the  earliest  times. 
"Memoir  of  the  Tooth  Relic  oi  Buddha,"  1875.  a  work  not 
acceptable  Co  the  Buddhists  and  their  friends,  but  containing 
some  gleanings  from  Portuguese  sources  which,  even  if 
erroneous,  were  of  value. 

The  "Origin  of  Bombay"  was  compiled,  as  the  author 
tells  U8,  during  many  years  ;  it  had  not  passed  through  the 
press  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  year,  and  therefore  had 
not  the  final  revision  the  author  would  have  given  it.  The 
subject  ie  divided  into  four  periods. 

The  Hinilii  Period  begins  with  a  certain  King  Krisnarajn, 
whose  coins  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Bombay. 
He  is  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fonrth 
century,  but  lo  what  dynasty  he  belonged  is  not  known. 
Then  after  the  lapse  of  some  two  centuries  it  appears  that 
a  dynasty  of  the  Mauriyas  were  the  local  rulers,  having  as 
their  capital  a  town  called  Pari,  in  the  island  now  called 
Elephaota,  where  some  remains  of  it  exist,  at  Sforeh,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  island.  In  the  ninth  centurj'  Puri 
was  the  capital  of  a  branch  of  the  SUahiira  family,  which  then 
ruled  the  northern  Konkan,  and  continued  so  for  about  200 
years,  until  they  were  gradually  superseded  by  a  new 
dynasty,  the  Brst  ruler  of  which  in  this  district  was  Bhima, 
a  Chalfikya  prince  from  Guzerat,  who  made  his  seat  of 
government  on  Bombay  Island,  founded  Mahim,  on  (he 
north*wesl  of  it,  coloniited  it  with  Prabhus  and  other  settlers 
from  Guzerat,  made  the  cocoanut  groves,  gardens,  and 
plantations,  and  thus  may  be  considered  to  be  the  originator 
of  Bombay  by  beginning  to  change  it  from  an  island  occupied 
only  by  Koli  fishermen,  located  in  two  or  three  villages,  to 
the  cultivated  and  populous  one  known  as  the  "  Island  of 
Good  Life  "  in  the  early  Portuguese  Period. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  primitive  tribe,  the  Kolis, 
and  of  the  Prabhiis,  the  Bhandiiris.  the  Palshis,  and  the 
Pachkalshis,  who  were  tho  immigrants,  is  given,  followed  by 
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dosoilpiiotw  of  the  Hiudu  temples  mad  Asaaa  of  oli 
wpeoWly  ihow  of  Wnlkwriir  ud  Mom&idFKi  • 
which  WAn  the  ttiiiie  whanoe 
next  pertiHl, he«njr  Hwt  •hortwrfto 

The  .IfkAft***'*^*^*  P^nK  fwywriitg  dhonc  ajil  1318. 
\m^V^^Hl^l^  HiiU  uiilmpcirteiit,  Tkere  k  »>  rriiipff  o£ 
twllwi^w  U»li4|f  t»x*rew«l  in  the  iikzad  by 
xH^U^VU^^^^^Hi  Mt  iho  WiUtttrjr  but  thai  of  ovolard^ 
HVitK^^l  w^Vii.  ••  AUh/nigb  tUs 
^^^^  \^lUMl'i<M  it  kn*  b^t  no  dmable  monniat  to  attert 
my^l^m  HWMy  uVfT  ik«r  iihoid  §Kwe  a  fisw  sanctaans  of  their 
IMlHi  \^^  HMtliUf  Hi  Habim  and  one  or  two  in  Boahaj." 

^{%i  h*rhf/Uim  Periofif  (ram  a.d.  1534  to  1661,  ii»  as 
\k\\y^^^  1'^*  iiif|>M$l«d,  the  one  moit  fnllj  deak  with  in  Ae 
iMmk  I  H«»*  i4Utli/if'»  lov/wledge  of  the  history 
^MiHttMMU  M^  4#/iDgN  in  the  country,  derired  in  part 
^ii^H4iii  mi  familiar  to  Englishmen,  enaUing  him  to 
h(l  *i(MMM4Mt  (tt  H  r/fie  of  great  interest  thronghoat ;  his  good 
tu«HM  U^t^iim  itim  Ut  wriUi  it  fairly,  with  feelings  of  just 
ii\\\U»  ill  Mm^  hrttVf;  d#;f?ds  of  noble  leaders  such  as  his  name- 
'iiski'<»,  'I'litUtifu  ttwl  Nurio  rla  Cunha,  and  with  admiration  of 
VIm*  Iiv«(0'Ui'I  wurknot  Huch  men  as  Xavier,  Antonio  do  Porto, 
itMii  (ionriilo  Ibtilrip^wm,  thf;  rnisMionarieSi  and  Garcia  da  Orta, 
Mil.  ImimimI  urMl  wJM;  phyHician,  and  with  sadness  at  the 
s\iiU'iUiiuUiitt     in    th(3    chaructcrH    and    conduct     of    their 

'I'lii.  linyliH/i  VvrUnl,  (luting  from  a.d.  1661,  when  by 
|.li;uty  Monilmy  puMHod  U)  Knglund  on  the  marriage  of 
(iliuiluts  II  Ui  (Juthorino  of  rortugal,  has  been  written  about 
M  giiod  dual  <luring  the  IubI  thirty  years  or  so,  by  Philip 
AiiiliJitton,  K.  ('.  DunvorM,  Sir  James  M.  Campbell,  James 
lUiUj^liib,  and  many  othorn,  but  there  is  much  of  interest 
In  lliii  l^iO  |mgoM  dovotiul  to  this  period  in  the  book,  more 
jjurliciilarly  thd  part  rotating  to  the  events  of  the  earliest 
Uniid  whiMi  Ihn  diNpul^m  and  troubles  arose  regarding  the 
(i.HHKHi  ill  iIh^  (iM'ritory  (o  Kngland,  and  like  other  parts 
id  I  lit  \\\\\\V  I  hi*  iliirv  In  \V('1I  told. 
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One  eanQot  put.  down  the  book  wiUiout  feeling  renewed 
regret  that  it  is  the  lost  we  shall  see  from  the  pen  of  its 
antbor,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  tiaish  it  with  last 
reviaion  and  prepare  the  plates  and  map  which  he  had 
intended  should  illustrate  it.  Those  of  us  who  knew  J.  Q^rson 
da  Cunhu  personally,  and  had  leamt  to  appreciate  his  kindly 
friendship  as  well  as  his  extensive  knowledg^e  and  abilities, 
will  long  think  of  him  with  the  affectionate  regard  we  had 

I  for  him,  and  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  will  miss  his  pleasant  help  and  friendliness  in  their 
bereral  ways. 
I  "  0.  0. 

a 


Philip's  Map  and  Gazetteer  of  India. 


Some  good  Maps  of  India  have  appeared  daring  the  last 
few  years,  e.g..  Constable's  Hand  Atlas  of  India,  by 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  a  small  8vo,  a  series  of  sixty  maps  with 
an  index  showing  the  position  of  places  on  the  several  maps; 
W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston's  Atlas  of  India,  small  folio,  a  series 
of  sixteen  maps,  with  introduction  by  Sir  W.  W,  Hunter 
and  a  full  index  of  places  with  reference  to  the  maps. 
Lately  this  work,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenatein,  has  been 
pabltsbed  by  Philip.  The  map  is  a  large  folded  sheet 
ahowing  the  whole  of  India  from  60°  N,  and  from  65°  to 
107"  E.,  including  therefore  a  good  part  of  Thibet  and 
Torkistan  on  the  north  and  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
on  the  east.  The  Gazetteer  is  a  very  full  120  pages  of 
nooU  print,  giving  the  place-name  and,  in  a  very  concise 
form,  the  district  in  which  the  place  is,  the  population, 
nrhether  town  or  village,  or  mountain,  etc.,  and  whether  there 
HB  a  railway  station  there ;  the  latitude  and  longitude  is 
l^ven  in  degrees  and  tenths  of  a  degree,  a  somewhat  unusual 
vay,  but  convenient  for  brevity's  sake  and  sufficiently  exact 
for  ordinary  purposes :  for  example,  "  Multan,  dist.  Pun., 
,079  eq.  m.,  pop.  6-31,434 ;  rainfall  7  in.  Chief  tn.  Mitflan 
re  of  a  railway  engine  indicating  railway  station). 
It.  pop.  74.563  (Moh.  53  p.c.),  30-2  N.,  71-5  E."  "  Jako, 
DO).  U 
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Simla,  Pun.  mtn.,  31-1  N.,  772  E."  The  spelling  of  place- 
names  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer. 
The  whole  forms  a  handy  and  useM  book  of  reference.     The 

printing  is  good  and  information  accurate. 

0.  C. 

Kalhana's  RajataranginT.  Edited  by  M.  A.  Stein  : 
Sanskrit  Text  with  Critical  Notes.     (Bombay,  1892.) 

Kalhana's  RajataranginT.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Eai§mir,  translated  with  an  Introduction,  Commentary, 
and  Appendices  by  M.  A.  Stein.  2  vols.  (West- 
minster :  Constable  &  Co.,  1900.) 

The  main  lines  on  which  ftiture  investigation  of  the 
RajataranginI  should  proceed,  both  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  text  and  its  interpretation,  were  laid  down  broadly 
and  clearly  by  Biihler  in  his  masterly  '*  Report  of  a  tour 
in  search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  made  in  Kasmir,  etc."  (extra 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  R,A,8,f 
1877).  To  work  out  this  plan  has  been  the  object  which 
Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  pursued  with  great  singleness  of  purpose 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  two  large  volumes  of  trans- 
lation and  commentary,  which  have  recently  appeared,  mark 
the  completion  of  this  task,  and  are  very  fittingly  dedicated 
to  Biihler's  memory.  No  better  monument  could  have  been 
erected  to  the  great  master  mind  of  Indian  studies. 

Dr.  Stein's  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text,  based  on  the  old 
Sarada  MS.  which  Biihler  had  recognized  as  the  codex 
archetypm  of  all  existing  MSS.,  appeared  in  1892.  Since 
that  date  one  MS.  of  importance  has  been  found — the  Lahore 
MS.,  copied,  like  all  the  others,  from  the  codex  arc/iefypus, 
but  revised  with  the  aid  of  some  independent  MS.,  the 
existence  of  which  is  no  longer  known  ;  and  one  important 
edition,  based,  however,  on  the  modern  incorrect  copies  of 
the  codex  archetypus,  has  appeared — that  of  Pandit  Durga- 
prasada  (Bombay,  1894).  The  value  of  this  edition  consists 
chiefly  in  its  conjectural  emendations.  For  his  translation 
and  commentary  Dr.  Stein  has  been  able  to  use  both  the 
Lahore  MS.  and  Pandit  Durgaprasada's  edition. 
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In  the  latroductton,  wbich  deaU  chiefly  with  tho  author, 
Kalhana,  and  his  claims  both  as  a  poet  and  au  historian, 
Dr.  Stein  brings  to  light  some  new  and  interesting  facta. 
He  shows,  for  instance,  that  Ealhana  appears,  somewhat 
disguised  under  the  Sanskrit  form  of  his  name,  Ealyana, 
in  a  list  of  literary  celebrities  montioned  in  the  Srtlcantfta- 
carita  of  his  contemporary  Mankha.  There  are  interesting 
evidences,  too,  of  his  intimat-e  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit 
tdiyjfa  literature,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  Baca's  Sri/iarsmwila  in  the  formation  of  his  literary  style. 

The  RajstarsDgini  professes  to  be  a  chronicle  of  the  Einga 
of  Kashmir  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  date  of  its 
composition  (a.d,  1148-9)  ;  but,  if  we  judge  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  its  earlier 
and  later  portions.  Ealhana  himself,  no  doubt,  implicitly 
followed  his  authorities,  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  theae 
authorities  would  become  less  and  less  trustworthy  as  the 
times  which  they  described  receded  into  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in,  roughly  speaking,  the 
first  three  and  a  half  books  of  the  RiijataraiiginT,  history 
and  legend  are  so  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  vain  with 
our  present  materials  to  attempt  to  separate  them.  The 
dates  as  they  stand  in  this  portion  can  be  proved  to  be 
absurd  wherever  other  tests  can  be  applied,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Asoka,  Eani^ka,  and  some  of  the  Hiina  kings ; 
and  Dr.  Stein  quite  rightly  insiBts  on  the  futility  of  the 
attempts,  which  have  been  made  by  Wilson,  Troyer, 
Cunningham,  and  Lassen,  to  evolve  some  settled  order  out 
of  this  chaos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dates  and  the  lengths 
of  the  different  reigns,  as  given  in  exact  figures  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  fourth  book  and  in  books  v-viii,  i.e.  from  tho 
death  of  King  C'ippata-Jayapida,  A.n.  81-1,  onwards,  are, 
in  all  probability,  strictly  correct.  They  are  supported  by 
ail  almost  complete  series  of  coins  and  by  whatever  other 
evidence  there  is  available. 

The  conflict  between  the  statements  contained  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  EiijalJiraiigini  and  the  evidence  of  the 
ftoins,  especially  those  of  tho  Htina  period,  is  most  striking, 
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and  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of  numismatics 
as  a  check  on  literary  records.  Now  that  the  Rajatarangini 
has  been  critically  edited,  translated,  and  annotated,  a  further 
examination  of  the  Hu^a  coins  may  be  expected  to  yield 
some  useful — even  if,  to  a  great  extent,  negative — results. 
Dr.  Stein,  in  his  note  on  book  iii,  383,  makes  an  interesting 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  Hiina  king  whose  name  was 
read  on  coins  by  Cunningham  {Numismatic  Chrotiicle,  1894, 
pp.  265,  279)  as  Rqfa  Lakhana  (?)  Udaydditya.  Dr.  Stein 
reads  the  second  word  of  the  coin-legend  as  Lahkhana,  with 
the  jihvdmulit/a,  and  notes  that  this  identical  form  occurs  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  Rajatarangini,  where,  however,  the  king 
thus  called  bears  the  second  name,  Narendrdditya.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  this  difference, 
these  two  documents  must  refer  to  one  and  the  same  king ; 
but,  on  re-examining  the  actual  coins,  I  do  not  feel  so  certain 
of  this.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Stein *s 
reading  Lahkhana  is  substantiated  by  either  of  the  two 
legible  specimens  of  this  king  in  the  British  Museum.  Both 
of  these  seem  to  me  to  read  quite  clearly  Lakhana  ;  and  this 
form  at  once  suggests  the  question,  May  we  not  have  here 
simply  some  modification  of  the  ordinary  Tatar  title  Khan, 
which,  according  to  Chinese  authorities,  was  very  commonly 
borne  by  the  Huna  kings  ?  ^  If  so,  instead  of  a  distinctive 
name,  as  has  been  assumed,  we  have  simply  an  ordinary 
title. 

The  actual  annotated  translation  in  Dr.  Stein's  work  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  Appendices  on  special  points 
of  interest  raised  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  To 
notice  these  even  in  a  general  way  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  allotted  to  this  review,  but  the  excursus  on 
"The  term  dlnndra  and  the  monetary  system  of  Kasmir" 
may,  perhaps,  be  singled  out  because  of  its  special  interest 
for  the  history  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  currency.  In  this 
essay  Dr.  Stein  has  collected  together   and  commented  on 


'   See  the  Table  ;jiven  by  Cunninpfhani,   Num.  Chron.,   1895,  p.  246,  taken 
from  d'Horbelot,  BihHothiqti^  Oritniale. 
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all  the  passages  from  the  Rajatarangini  in  which  the  prices 
of  commodities  ere  raentiooed,  and  from  an  e^tamination  of 
these  be  has  arrived  at  certain  definite  results,  and  has 
holpcd  to  solve  for  Kashmir  that  most  difBcuIt  of  problems 
— the  istimatA?  of  the  compRrative  purchasing  power  of 
money  at  different  periods. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  economic  state  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  than 
a  similar  examination  applied  to  the  various  brunches  of 
its  literature,  its  law-books,  and  its  inscriptions.  The  task 
would  bc'  long  and  complicated,  and  would  require  ibe 
oo-operalion  of  several  scholars.  One  is  glad  to  know  that 
Professor  Khys  Davids  has  the  intention  of  examining  the 
Pali  literature  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  economic 
condition  of  India  at  the  time  of  Buddha — probably  the 
Torr  remotest  period  to  which  the  use  of  coinage  in  India 
may  be  traced. 

It  is  certainly  most  curious  to  find  the  I^atin  denariui, 
on  thi-  one  hand,  under  the  form  dhiara,  represented  by  gold 
coins  of  about  the  weight  of  our  sovereign,  under  the 
Gupta  dynasty  io  the  fourth  century  a.i).,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  in  Kashmir  some  seven  centuries  later,  under  the 
form  dinnSro,  degraded  to  a  money  of  account  so  infinitesimal 
that  some  S.oDO  went  to  make  up  one  rupee.  A  complete 
account  of  the  ancestors  and  relations  of  the  d.  of  our  money- 
columns  would  be  a  romance  full  of  strange  vicissitudes. 

Dr.  Stein's  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kasmir 
ilisGusaes  the  subject  most  thoroughly  with  all  the  evidence 
tiiat  can  be  obtained  from  Greek,  Chinese,  Hindu,  and 
Mahammadan  sources,  in  addition  to  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  complete  acquaintance  with  local  tradition.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  geographical  science,  and 
one  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  scholar  like 
Dr.  Stein,  who  was  able  to  pursue  his  researches,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  Kashmir  it?rf)lf.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
appearance  of  a  similar  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Mill  less  known  districts  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  which  he 
IB  exploring  at  tho  present  time. 
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It  only  remains  to  say  that  these  two  volumes  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Ea^mlr  have  been  published  and 
printedi  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  & 
Biyington  respectiyelyy  in  a  way  which  reflects  credit  on 
English  enterprise  and  workmanship ;  and  that  the  student 
will  not  fail  to  be  especially  grateful  for  the  very  complete 
Index,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ransack 
the  stores  of  the  great  treasure-house  which  Dr.  Stein  has 
created  for  his  benefit. 

E.  J.  Rafson. 

Monte    Singar.     Storia  di    un  popolo   ignoto.     Samuelb 

GiAMiL.     (Rome,  1900.) 

This  small  contribution  to  the  religion  of  the  Tezds  of 
the  Singar  district  consists  of  the  Syriac  text  (from  a  MS.  in 
the  convent  of  R.  Hormizd  at  Alkosh)  and  an  Italian 
translation.  Braun,  who  has  given  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  book  in  the  Orientalische  Litteratur-zeitung  (March, 
1901),  holds  that  the  MS.  in  question  and  that  translated 
by  Chabot  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1896),  t.  vii,  pp.  106  sqq., 
go  back  to  a  common  source.  The  version,  translated  by 
E.  G.  Browne,  in  Parry's  **Six  Months  in  a  Syrian  Monastery," 
is  quite  diflerent. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cult  and  customs  of  the 
Yezds  this  book  provides  a  number  of  new  and  important 
details.  The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Syriac  type  was 
not  more  carefully  revised — the  frequent  confusion  of  the 
/teths  and  yods  is  lamentable. 
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(January,  February,  March,  1901.) 


I.     General  Meetings  of  the  Rotal  Asiatio  Socibtt. 

January  15,  1901. — Dr.  Qrierson,  CJ.E.,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Ole  Bull, 
Mr.  F.  A.  H.  EUiot,  C.I.E., 
Dr.  J.  Stroud  Hosford, 
Mr.  Ernest  Bowden,  and 
Mr.  F.  Amedroz 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper,  "Notes  on  Economic 
Conditions  in  Ancient  India."  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Dr.  Hoey  took  part. 

February  12. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Dr.  Berthold  Laufer, 
Professor  J.  W.  Neill, 
Mr.  J.  Fergusson, 
Mr.  B.  Mirunilal,  and 
Mr.  Hari  Nath  De 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  President  the  following  address  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  was  unanimously  adopted : — 
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TO    THE    KING'S    MOST   EXCELLENT    MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 

We,  your  Maje8ty*s  most  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  the  Council 
and  Members  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  beg  leave  to  tender  to  your 
Majesty  with  our  humble  duty  our  deep  sympathy  in  the  great  personal 
and  national  sorrow  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  our  beloved 
Queen,  Empress  of  India,  who  gave  such  striking  evidence  of  her 
interest  in  those  studies  which  this  Society  represents  by  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  languages  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  subjects,  in  whose  hearts  her  exalted  memory  will 
ever  live. 

We  desire  also  to  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Consort,  and  to  the  Royal  Family. 

To  your  gracious  Majesty  we  beg  leave  to  tender  the  respectful 
expression  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  Royal  Person  and 
Imperial  Throne,  and  we  trust  that  the  work  of  our  Society  may 
commend  itself  to  your  Majesty,  and  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  the  Society  under  your  august  patronage, 
confirming  thereby  the  link  which  this  Society  forms  between  the 
learning  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  between  your  Majesty's 
European  and  Asiatic  subjects. 

Professor  Cecil  Bendall  exhibited  and  described  lantern 
slides  of  Buddhist  caves  at  Aurangabad  and  elsewhere. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey,  Professor 
Macdonell,  and  others  took  part. 


March  12. — Sir  Charles  Lyall  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Cecil  Bendall, 
Miss  Julia  Smith, 
Mr.  Sri  Kanti  Jyar, 
Mr.  P.  Ramanatha,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Rajaraja  Varma 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  James  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Early  Com- 
munications of  India  with  the  Wesf  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Boscawen,  and 
Mr.  Dames  took  part. 


11.   Contents  of  Foreign   Oriental  Journals. 

I.     ZeITSCHBITT   DER   DeUTSCHEN   MoRGENL'iNDISCHEN   GeSELLSCHAFT. 

Band  liv,  Heft  4. 

Schmidt  (R.).  Der  Textus  simplicior  der  Sukasaptati  in 
der  Recension  der  Handschrif  t  A. 

Fischer  (A.).     Muzhir  oder  Mizhar. 

Zettersteen  (K.V.).  Tiber  die  j  iidisch-persiscbe  Ubersetzung 
der  Spriiche  von  Benjamin  Ben  Jochanan  aus  Buchara. 

Fraenkel  (S.).     Syrische  Miscellen. 

Orierson  (Q.  A.).     On  Pashai,  Laghmani,  or  Dchganl. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Vedische  Untersuchungen. 

Bohtlingk  (0.  von).  Nachtrag  zum  Artikel,  RV.  5,  1.  1, 
auf  S.  513. 

tJber  zwei  verwandte  vedische  Spriiche. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).     Nachahraungen  dcs  Meghaduta. 

Kampfiineyer  (G.).     Siidarabisches. 

Littmann  (Enno).     Ein  arabisches  Karagoz-Spiel. 

II.   Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xiv,  No.  4. 

Foy  (W.)-     I^^®  Neuelamische  Inschrift  Art.  Sus.  a. 

Chanchanof  (A.).  Grusisches  Bruchstiick  der  Kalilag 
und  Dimnag. 

Zachariae  (Th.).  Ein  textus  ornatior  des  Anekartha 
dhvanimailjari. 

Hillebrandt  (A.).     Vi  vo  made. 

III.   Journal  Asiatique.     Tome  xvi,  No.  2. 

Mercier  (G.).     Cinq  textes  berberes  en  dialecte  chaouia. 
Chabot    (J.    B.).      Notes    d'^pigraphie   et    d'arch^ologie 
orientale. 
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Rappeport  (M.).     Deux  hymnes  samaritaiDes. 
Mar9ai8  (M.).    Le  Taqrib  de  En-Nawari. 
BouYier  (J.).     Baal-Arvad  d'aprds  la  numismatique  de^ 
rois  ph^niciens  d'Arvad,  durant  la  p^riode  pr^-alexandriae. 

No.  3. 

Chavannes  (E.).  Une  inscription  du  royaume  de  Nan* 
Tchao. 

Orenard  (F.).  Note  sur  les  monuments  seldjoukides  de 
Siwas. 

Huart  (C).  Note  sur  trois  ouvrages  en  turc  d' Angora 
imprimes  en  caracteres  grecs. 

Mar9ais  (M.).     Le  Taqrib  de  En-Nawari. 


III.   Obituary  Notices. 

The  Right  Honourable  Professor  F.  Max  Miilkr, 

By  the  death  of  Professor  Max  Muller  on  October  28, 
1900,  this  Society  has  lost  an  honorary  member  who  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  only  son  of  Wilhelm  Miiller,  the  distinguished  poet, 
and  of  Adelheid,  eldest  daughter  of  Priisident  von  Basedow, 
prime  minister  of  the  small  Duchy  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  he  was 
born  at  Dessau  in  1823,  losing  his  father  when  only  four 
years  of  age.  He  attended  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  town  till  18'iG,  when  he  Avent  to  Leipzig,  continuing 
his  education  there  at  the  Nicolaischule,  He  entered  the 
University  of  Leipzig  in  1841  with  the  intention  of  going 
on  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  he  was 
soon  persuaded  by  Professor  Hennanu  Brockhaus,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  recently  founded  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  to  devoto 
himself  chiefly  to  learning  the  classical  language  of  ancient 
India.  But  his  University  lecture -book  (Colkgicn-Buch) 
shows  that  during  five  academical  terms  (Semester)  he 
attended  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  courses  of   lectures  on 
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the  most  diverse  philological  and  pfailoaophical  subjects. 
Besides  aumerous  lectures  on  the  Latin  und  Greek  classica 
onder  Profcaaors  Becker,  Stallbaum,  and  HertnuDD,  he 
attended  Haupt  for  Old  Genmm ;  Fleischer  for  Hebrew. 
Arabic,  and  Persian ;  Weisse  for  Aesthetics,  Metaphysit-a, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel;  Heinroth  for  Psychology; 
Lotzc  for  Anthropology ;  Wachamnth  for  the  History  of 
Civilization ;  as  well  as  eight  courses  under  Brockbaus.  The 
first  resalt  of  bia  Sanskrit  studies  was  his  translation  of  the 
Hitopadria,  which  be  published  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Having  taken  his  Ph.D.  degree  on  September  I,  11^43, 
he  migrated  in  the  Spring  of  1844  to  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Franz  Bopp,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  those  of 
Scbeliiag,  the  eminent  philosopher.  To  the  earlv  influence 
of  the  former  may  be  traced  his  studies  in  the  subject  which 
he  represented  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  thirty-two 
years ;  to  the  teachings  of  the  latter  was  probably  in  large 
part  due  that  interest  in  philosophy  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Early  in  1845  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Eugene  Buruouf,  eminent  not  only  as 
a  Sanskritist,  but  also  as  the  first  Zend  si^holar  of  his  day. 
One  of  bis  fellow-students  at  Paris  was  Theodore  GoldstLicker, 
thii  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  another,  Rudolf  Roth, 
the  founder  of  Vodio  philology.  It  was  at  Bnrnouf' b  sug- 
gestion that  young  Max  lliiller  set  about  collecting  materials 
for  an  editio  princeps  of  the  Rif/reda  with  the  commentary  of 
%yana.  All  this  time  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  for  a  living,  being  obliged  to  maintain  himself 
by  assisting  other  scholars  in  various  ways. 

In  order  to  continue  his  work  of  copying  and  collatinj; 
MSS,,  he  came  over  to  England  in  1846,  provided  with  an 
introduction  to  the  Prussian  ^Minister  in  London,  Baron 
Bun  sen,  who  subsequently  became  bis  intimate  friend. 
Receiving  a  recommendation  to  the  East  India  Company 
from  him  and  from  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  the  first  Boden 
Profeefior  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  and  Chief  Librarian  at  the 
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India  House,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  bring  out,  at  their  expense,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Rigveda  with  Sayana's  conunentary.  In  June,  1847,  he 
visited  Oxford  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  which  he  delivered  an  address  on  Bengali 
and  its  relation  to  the  Aryan  languages.  Early  in  1848 
he  went  back  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  collating  MSS. 
Suddenly  the  revolution  broke  out,  when  the  young 
Orientalist,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  precious  MSS.  in 
his  keeping,  hurriedly  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  report  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  news  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  fled  from  the  French  capital. 

As  his  Rigveda  was  being  printed  at  the  University  Press, 
he  now  found  it  necessary  to  migrate  to  Oxford.  Here  he 
settled  in  1848  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  first 
volume  of  his  great  work  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Taylorian  Professor  of 
Modem  European  Languages,  and  was,  in  the  following 
year,  made  an  honorary  M.A.,  as  well  as  a  member  of  Christ 
Church.  In  1854  he  succeeded  to  the  full  professorship, 
and  received  the  full  degree  of  M.  A.  by  decree  of  Convocation. 
In  1856  he  was  made  a  Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  in  1858  was  elected  to  a  life  fellowship  at  All  Souls 
College. 

In  1859  he  published  his  important  *' History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature,"  which,  dealing  with  the  Vedic  period 
only,  contains  much  valuable  research  on  works  at  that  time 
accessible  in  manuscript  only. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  died  in  the  following  year,  and 
Max  Miiller,  whose  claims  were  very  strong  on  the  score 
both  of  ability  and  achievement,  became  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair.  He  was  opposed  by  Monier  Williams,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  East  India  College 
at  Haileybury  till  it  was  closed  in  1858.  The  election, 
being  in  the  hands  of  Convocation,  came  to  turn  on  the 
political  and  religious  opinions  of  the  candidates  rather  than 
on  their  merits  as  Sanskrit  scholars.  His  broad  theological 
views,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  told 
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against  Max  MUUer,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  oountrv 
clergy  who  cume  up  to  Oxford  in  large  numbers  to  reconl 
their  ^■otes.  The  election  took  place  on  December  7,  18<J0, 
when  Monier  Williams  won  the  day  with  a  majority  of  223, 
the  votes  recorded  in  his  favour  being  833  against  610. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  defeat  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  Max  Miiller,  and  exercised  a  very  decided 
influence  on  bis  subsequent  career  as  a  scholar.  Sanskrit 
studies  had  formed  the  main  interest  of  his  intellectual  life 
for  almost  twenty  years.  Had  he  been  successful  in  the 
oonteat,  his  activity  would  probably  have  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  bis  i'uvourite  subject,  and,  though  he  would  in 
that  case  have  been  less  famous,  he  Tvould  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  have  produced  works  of  more  permanent  value  in 
the  domain  of  research. 

Hia  marvellous  industry  was  now  largely  deSected  intu 
other  channels.  He  began  to  pay  considerable  attention  !■» 
comparative  philology,  delivering  two  series  of  lectures  on 
the  science  of  Language  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  18G1  and 
1863.  These  lectures,  afterwai-ds  republished  in  an  extended 
form,  passed  through  u  large  numbei'  of  editions,  and  soon 
raised  their  author  to  the  rank  of  the  standard  autboritj-  on 
philology  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  public.  Though 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  these  lectures  is  now  out  of 
date,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  not  only  for  the  tirst 
time  aroused  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  comparative 
philologj-  in  England,  but  in  their  day  also  exercisi'd  n 
valuable  stimulating  influence  oa  the  work  of  scholars.  Here 
Max  Miiller  first  displayed  that  power  of  lucid  popular 
exposition,  and  of  investing  a  dry  subject  with  abundant 
interest,  which  has  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to 
make  hie  name  at  least  as  famous  as  that  of  any  other 
ecfaolar  of  tho  past  centurj*. 

In  1865  he  was  appointed  Oriental  Sub-Librarian  at  the 

Bodleian,  bul   flnding   the  work  uncongenial  resigned   the 

poet  afl^r  two  years.     In   1868  he  was  nominated  to   the 

I  I'rofeasorship  of  Comparative  Philology,  which  was  founded 

on  bis  behalf  in  that  vear.     This  chair  he  held  down  to  the 
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time  of  his  death,  retiring,  however,  from  its  active  duties 
in  1875. 

Four  years  after  his  appointment  he  was  invited  to  accept 
a  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the  newly-founded  University 
of  Strasburg.  Though  he  declined  this  offer,  he  consented  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Strasburg  during  the  Summer 
term  of  1872.  The  honorarium  which  he  received  for  this 
work  he  handed  back  to  the  University  authorities,  who 
founded  with  it  a  triennial  prize  called  the  ''Max  Miiller 
Stipendium  "  for  the  encouragement  of  Sanskrit  scholarship. 

Max  Miiller  was  not  only  the  introducer  of  Comparative 
Philology  into  England.  He  also  became  a  pioneer  in  this 
country  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology,  founded 
by  Adalbert  Kuhn  with  his  epoch-making  work,  "Die 
Herabkunft  des  Feuers,"  published  in  1849.  Beginning 
with  his  essay  on  "Comparative  Mythology,"  which  appeared 
in  1856,  he  wrote  a  number  of  other  papers  on  mythological 
subjects,  concluding  his  labours  in  this  domain  with  a  large 
work  in  two  volumes  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Science 
of  Comparative  Mythology,"  and  published  in  1897.  His 
mythological  method,  based  on  linguistic  equations,  has  but 
few  adherents  at  the  present  day.  For  most  of  his  identi- 
fications, as  that  of  the  Greek  Ennys  with  the  Sanskrit 
SaranyuSy  have  been  rejected  owing  to  the  more  stringent 
application  of  phonetic  laws  which  now  prevails  in  Com- 
parative Philology.  Nor  does  his  theory  of  myth  being 
a  "  disease  of  language  *'  any  longer  find  much  support 
among  scholars.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  have  proved 
valuable  in  this  field  also  by  stimulating  mythological 
investigations  even  beyond  the  range  of  the  Aryan-speaking 
nations. 

Allied  to  his  mythological  researches  was  his  work  on  the 
comparative  study  of  religions.  Here,  too,  he  was  a  pioneer ; 
and  the  literary  activity  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
was  largely  devoted  to  this  subject.  This  work  was 
inaugurated  with  four  lectures  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion  " 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1870.  These  were  followed  by 
a  lecture  on  the  "Religions  of  the  World"  delivered  in 
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Weatminsler  Abbey  at  the  invitation  o£  Dean  Stanley  in 
December,  I^i?-};  and  in  1878  the  annual  series  of  Hibbert 
lectiires  waa  begun  by  Max  lliiller  with  a  course  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Growth  of  ReL'gion,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Reli^ons  of  India,"  delivered  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westnainster  Abbey.  Subsequently  he  discussed  various 
aspects  of  religion  as  Gifford  Lecturer  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  during  the  years  1888  lo  1892.  under  the  titles 
"Natural  Religion,"  "Physical  Religion,"  "Anthropo- 
logical Religion,"  and  "  Psychological  Religion."  Of 
even  more  far-reaching  influenco  than  these  lectures,  was 
the  great  enterprise  which  Max  Mullor  initiated  in  1875, 
when  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  Chair  of 
Comparative  Philology,  This  was  the  publication  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  under  his  editorship,  of  the 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  a  series  of  English  translations, 
by  leading  seholars,  of  important  non-Christian  Orienliil 
works  of  a  religious  charact-er.  This  undertaking  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  place  the  historical  and  com- 
parative study  of  religions  on  a  sound  basis.  Of  the  fifty- 
one  volumes  of  the  series  all  but  one  and  the  concluding  two 
index  volumes  had  appeared  before  the  death  of  the  editor. 
Max  Hiiller  himself  contributed  three  complete  volumes  and 
part  of  two  others  lo  the  series. 

Though  debarred  by  his  defeat  in  1H60  from  officially 
representing  Sanskrit  in  the  University,  Max  Miiller  con- 
tinued to  promote  Sanskrit  studies  in  many  ways.  Besides 
finishing  in  1873  his  Rigveda,  a  second  edition  of  which  was 
completed  in  1892,  ho  published  several  Sanskrit  texts, 
ThoB  he  initiated  the  Sanskrit  series  in  the  Aneclota 
Oxonienxin  with  four  publications  (1881-85),  partly  in 
collaboration  with  pupils  ;  and  the  other  contributions  which 
have  since  appeared  were  all  undertaken  at  his  instigation. 
He  had  previously  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Rgredn- 
fii-dliMkhj/a  with  German  translation  at  Leipzig  in  1869. 
Re  also  published  some  Sanskrit  books  of  an  educational 
character,  besides  several  translations  of  Sanskrit  works. 
He  farther  delivered  a  aeries  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  {in 
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1882)  on  the  value  of  Sanskrit  literature.  These  were  in 
the  following  year  published  in  book  form  under  the  title 
of  "  India,  what  can  it  teach  us  P  "  The  main  importance 
of  this  book  lies  in  the  '' Benaissance  Theory"  which  he 
here  propounded.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  for  several 
hundred  years  there  was  a  cessation  of  literary  activity  in 
India  owing  to  the  incursions  of  foreigners,  but  that  there 
was  a  great  revival  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  This  theory, 
though  now  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, 
exercised  a  decidedly  stimulating  influence  on  Indian 
chronological  research.  Max  Miiller  was,  moreover,  always 
ready  to  help  students  of  Sanskrit  informally.  Thus  he 
gave  up  much  of  his  valuable  time  to  directing  the  studies 
of  three  young  Japanese  who  came  over  to  Oxford  on 
purpose  to  learn  Sanskrit,  and  all  of  whom  published 
valuable  work  connected  with  ancient  India  under  his 
guidance.  One  of  them,  Nanjio,  translated  at  his  instance, 
in  1882,  the  Chinese  Catalogue  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  books  which  were  rendered  into  Chinese 
from  the  first  century  a.d.  onwards.  Another,  Kasawara, 
contributed  a  list  of  Buddhist  technical  terms  to  the  Anecdota 
Oxoniemia ;  and  the  third,  Takakusu,  at  his  instigation, 
translated  from  the  Chinese,  in  1896,  the  travels  of  the 
pilgrim  I-tsing,  who  visited  India  during  the  years  671— 
695  A.D.  The  three  first  Sanskrit  books  published  by  the 
present  writer  were  undertaken  under  his  influence.  It  was 
to  him  also  that  most  of  the  European  Sanskrit  scholars 
who  went  to  India  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  owed  their 
appointments.  He  constantly  stirred  up  scholars  to  search 
for  rare  and  important  Sanskrit  MSS.  It  was  this  insistence 
that  led  to  the  discovery  in  Japan  of  a  Sanskrit  MS.  dating 
from  the  sixth  century  a.d.  This  was  the  oldest  Sanskrit 
MS.  known  to  exist  at  that  time  (1880).  He  himself 
acquired  in  connection  with  his  Rigveda  a  valuable  collection 
of  Vedic  MSS.  from  India  to  the  number  of  about  eighty. 

Max  Miiller  had  a  great  literary  gift,  doubtless  inherited 
from  his  father.  A  foreigner  by  birth  and  education,  he 
obtained  command  of  a  lucid  English  style  excelled  by  few 
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native  writers.  Tbia  he  displayed  in  numerouB  essays  and 
contributions  to  English  periodicals.  Many  of  these  have 
appeared  in  a  collected  form  in  his  "  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,"  the  raost  recent  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  The  first  volume  oontains 
"  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses,"  the  second  "  Biographical 
Essays,"  the  third  "Essays  on  Language  and  Literature," 
and  the  fourth  "  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folklore."  His 
personal  retain  iscenoes  were  also  republished  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  two  volumea  under  the  title  of  "AuJd  Lang 
Syne."  Since  his  death  has  appeared  "  My  Autobiography  : 
A  Fragment,"  which  unfortunately  brings  the  story  of  his 
life  down  only  to  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  Oxford. 
Max  Miiller's  literary  activity  was  so  enormous  that  I  have 
contented  myself  with  mentioning  his  most  important 
works  only,  leaving  the  reader  to  look  for  a  complete 
bibliography  elsewhere.  A  few  words  should,  however, 
be  added  with  regard  to  hia  writings  of  a  philosophical 
nature.  In  1881  he  published  an  English  translation  of 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Two  other  works  dealt 
with  Indian  philosophy,  "Three  Lectures  on  the  Vediinta" 
(1894)  and  "The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy"  (1899). 
He  also  brought  out  in  1887  a  work  of  a  more  generally 
philosophic  character,  "  The  Science  of  Thought."  The 
main  thesis  of  this  book  is  the  inseparability  of  thought 
and  language,  being  therefore  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  This,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  contain  many 
clever,  ingenious,  and  original  ideas,  but  he  can  hardly  be 
aaid  to  appear  in  any  of  them  as  a  svstematic  thinker.  His 
cast  of  mind  was  rather  that  of  the  poet  than  the  philosopher. 
Soholar  and  voluminous  writer  though  he  was.  Mux 
Mailer  was  at  the  same  time  quite  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  crowufd 
heads  of  Europe,  besides  our  own  Royal  Family.  He  knew 
niost  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  and  entertained  many 
of  thero  at  Oxford.  His  house  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  all  Indians  who  visited  this  country,  for  no  European 
Hcholar  has  ever  been  so  well  known  in  India  as  he. 

*.).  isoi.  la 
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Probably  no  other  scholar  ever  obtained  more  of  the 
honours  that  are  bestowed  on  learning.  Besides  having 
received  several  orders  from  European  sovereigns,  he  was 
a  knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  "Pour  le  M^rite,"  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Privy  Councillor  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
as  well  as  an  ordinary  or  an  honorary  member  of  almost 
numberless  learned  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  was  also  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 
Bologna,  Dublin,  Buda-Pesth,  and  Berlin. 

Max  Miiller's  worldwide   fame  was  largely  due  to  his 

literary  gifts  and  the  wide  range  of  his  writings,  as  well 

as  to  his  great  industry,  talent,  and  ambition.     But  it  was 

undoubtedly  enhanced   by  a  combination   of  opportunities 

such  as  can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  scholar.      When 

he  began  his  career  Vedic  studies  were  in  their  infancy, 

and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  first  editor  of 

the  Migveda,  the  most  important  product  of  ancient  Indian 

literature.     Again,  nothing  was  known  about  Comparative 

Philology  in  England  when  he  came  to  this  country.     Being 

the  first  in  the  field,  he  introduced  and  popularized  the  new 

science,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  its  chief  exponent. 

He   was,    moreover,    the   first   to   inaugurate    the   study  of 

Comparative   Mythology   in    this   country.     Lastly,  it   was 

not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 

necessary  conditions  were  at  hand  for  founding  a  science 

of  religion.      Max  Miiller  was  there  to  apply  the  needful 

stimulus   with    his    Hibbert    lectures,    and    to    collect    the 

requisite    materials   in    the    "  Sacred    Books   of   the   East." 

Thus   there  was  a  great  opening  in  four  highly  important 

brnnches  of  learning;    but  no  one    man    could    have  taken 

adequate  advantage  of  them  all  had  he  not  been,  like  Max 

Miiller,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  versatile  scholars  of 

the   nineteenth  century.     Though  much    in   his  works  and 

methods   may  already  be  superseded,  the  far-reaching  and 

stimulating  influence  which  his  writings  have  exercised  in 

the  domain  of  research,  will  give  him  a  strong  claim  to  the 

gratitude  of  posterity. 

A.  A.   Macdonki.l. 
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nomas  Waiters,  1840-1901. 

With  very  much  regret  for  tie  loss  of  an  old  trieud, 
I  have  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr,  Watters,  at  Ealing,  on 
January  10th.  He  was  a  member  of  (he  Council  of  the 
Society  from  1897  to  1900,  and  a  valued  contributor  to 
the  Journal.  Tbe  loss  of  a  scholar  who  had  such  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  vast  literature  of  Chinese  Buddhism  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  those  interested  in  tlie  subject,  us  was 
amply  ackuowledged  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  a  few 
well-ohoseu,  appreciative  words  addressed  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  February,  1840,  the  eldest 
son  of  thi'  Itev.  Thomas  Watters,  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
Newtownards,  co.  Down.  His  father  died  some  ten  years 
ago,  after  having  ministered  to  the  same  congregation  for 
fifty-six  years;  his  mother  is  still  living  at  Newtownards. 
It  was  from  hia  father  tbat  he  inherited  his  great  love  of 
books,  and  he  was  educated  by  him  at  home  until  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1857,  His  college  career  was 
most  distinguished,  and  he  gained  many  prizes  and  suliolar- 
■hips  during  the  three  years.  In  1861  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland,  with  first-class  honours 
in  Logic,  English  Literature,  and  Metaphysics;  and  in 
1862  took  his  M.A.  degree,  with  first-class  honours,  again, 
in  the  same  subjects  and  second-class  in  Classics. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Consular 
Service  of  China,  after  a  competitive  examination,  with  an 
honorary  certificate,  proceeded  at  once  to  Peking,  and 
subsequently  served  in  rotation  at  many  responsible  posts 
in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  He  was  Acting  Consul 
General  in  Corea  1887-88,  in  Canton  1891-9-3,  and  afterwards 
Consul  in  Foocbow  until  April,  1895,  when  impaired  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  finally  from  the  Far  East,  after  over 
thirty-two  years'  service. 

Bat  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  refer  to  Mr.  Watters' 
i|  work,  or  to  the  blite-bnuks  in  which  it  is  bound  up. 
.In  his  private  life  he  was  always  court*'0U8,  uiiseilish,  and 
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unassuming,  a  special  favourite  with  his  friends,  to  whose 
service  he  would  devote  infinite  pains,  whether  in  small 
matters  or  grave. 

His  early  philosophical  training  fitted  him  for  the  study 
of  Oriental  religions  and  metaphysics,  which  always  remained 
his  chief  attraction.  The  character  of  his  work  may  be 
summarized  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  French  critic, 
who  says  of  Mr.  Waiters:  "A  ses  moindres  notices  sur 
n'importe  quoi,  on  sentait  si  bien  qu'elles  ^taient  puisdes 
en  pleine  source;  et,  sur  chaque  chose,  il  disait  si  bien 
juste  ce  qu'il  voulait  et  ce  qu'il  fallait  dire." 

Much  of  his  best  work  is,  unfortunately,  buried  in  the 
columns  of  periodicals  of  the  Far  East,  such  as  the  China 
Remew  and  the  Chinese  Recorder^  his  first  published  book 
being  a  reprint  of  articles  in  the  Chinese  Recorder,  The 
list  of  his  books  is — 

*'  Lao-tz&.    A  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy.*'     Hongkong,  London,  1S70. 
**  A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Confucius.'*     Shanghai,  1879. 
'*  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language."     Shanghai,  1889. 
''  Stories  of  Everyday  Life  in  Modem  China.    Told  in  Chinese  and  done  into 
English  by  T.  Watters."     London,  1896. 

In  our  own  Journal  two  interesting  articles  were  con- 
tributed by  him  in  1898,  on  "The  Eighteen  Lohan  of 
Chinese  Buddhist  Temples "  and  on  "  Kapilavastu  in  the 
Buddhist  Books.'' 

A  far  more  important  and  extensive  work  remains  in 
manuscript,  being  a  collection  of  critical  notes  on  the  well- 
known  travels  throughout  India,  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist  pilgrim  Yuan-Chuang 
(Hiouen-Thsang).  In  this  Mr.  Walters  discusses  and 
identifies  all  the  Sanskrit  names  of  places,  etc.,  transliterated 
in  the  original  Chinese  text,  and  adds  an  elaborate  index 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  travels.  The 
work  appears  to  be  quite  ready  for  publication.  Should 
means  be  forthcoming,  its  appearance  in  print  will  be  eagerly 
looked  for  by  all  interested  in  Buddhist  lore  and  in  the 
ancient  geography  of  India. 
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Mr.  Walters  has  given  his  library  of  Chinese  books,  I  am 
jnfonned,  to  hia  friend  Mr.  E.  H.  Fraser,  C.M.G.,  a  Sinologue 
'  light  and  learning  and  a  Member  of  our  Society,  wtio  may 
I  trusted,  I  am  sure,  to  make  good  use  of  the  valuable 
iqaest. 

S.  W.  B. 


IV.    Notes  i 


t  News. 


The  Pratap  Singh  Mdsettm. — The  Preliminary  Note  on 
,e  Pratap  Singh  Museum  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
tate,  by  Captain  8.  H.  Godfrey,  gives  a  brief  account  of 
le  foundation  in  Sirinagar  of  an  institution  designed  to 
reserve  the  archaeological  relics — Buddhist,  Hindu,  and 
[uhammadan — with  which  the  Euahmir  Slate  abounds, 
nd  to  make  scientific  collectious  of  its  flora,  fauna,  and 
idigenous  products.  Maliaruju  Raiibir  Singh,  tiie  father 
E  the  present  Prince,  collected  during  his  lifetime  a  re- 
larkubie  library  of  Sanskrit  works.  Maharaja  Pratap 
bgh  and  hia  brother,  Raja  Amar  Singb,  are  to  be  cou- 
mtulated  on  extending  their  father's  work  and  on  their 
wire  to  invesiigate  ihe  interesting  fields  for  scientific 
ody  which  He  almost  unexplored  in  many  little  known 
[trtions  of  their  wide  territories.  The  country  can  still 
ice  many  Sanskrit  M>;S.  on  paper  and  birch  bark. 
lie  Pandit  class  have  a  wealth  of  tradition.  Buddbism 
id  polyandry  flourish  side  by  side  with  Ishim  and  polygamy 
ider  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Hindu  State,  where  relics  of 
lake-worship  and  mfi  are  easily  traced.  In  almost  every 
iranch  of  Oriental  enquiry  and  natural  science  there  will 
B  opportunities  for  a  local  museum  in  Sirinagar  to  add  to 
knowletige  of  the  East.  We  trust  that  the  Pratap  Singh 
luseum  will  do  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir  what  the  Jeypore 
Museum  has  done  for  Rajputana. 
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The  School  for  Oriental  Studies  at  Saioon. — M.  Finot 
lias  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  and  M.  A.  Foucher 
is  acting  in  his  stead  as  principal  at  Saigon  of  the  xlcole 
d'ExtrSme  Orient. 

Lady  Orientalists. — ^We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  decided  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson 
and  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  members  of  the  Society,  in 
recognition  of  their  valuable  labours  in  Oriental  research. 


V.  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  Miniatkre  de  V Instruction  publique. 

Zotenberg  (H.).  Histoire  des  rois  des  Perses  par  Aboii 
Manso&r  'Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ism&'il 
al-Tha'&libi,  texte  arabe  public  et  traduit. 

4to.     Park,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 

Le  Strange  (G.).  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate, 
from  contemporary  Arabic  and  Persian  sources. 

8vo.     Oxford,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society, 

Da  Cunha  (J.  Gerson).     The  Origin  of  Bombay. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Reinisch  (L.).  Siid-arabische  Expedition.  Band  i :  Somali- 
Sprache.  4to.      Wien,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Patkanov  (S.).  Die  Irtysch-Ostjaken  und  ihre  Volkspoesie. 
Teil  ii.  4to.     St.  Petersburg,  1900. 
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Presented  by  L'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 

B^pertoire  d'Epigraphie  semitique  public  par  la  Com- 
mission  du  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  bous 
la  direction  de  Oh.  Glermont-Ganneau  et  J.  B.  Chabot. 
Tome  i,  Hv.  1.  8vo.     Paris,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 

Rouse  (W.  H.  D.).    The  Jataka.     Vol.  iv. 

8vo.     Cambridge,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam. 

Hemchandra  (Barua).  Hema  Eosha,  or  an  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Assamese  Language. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Bronnle  (Dr.  Paul).  Kitab-al-Maksur  Wa'1-Mahmud,  by 
Ibn  Wallad,  being  a  Treatise  Lexicographical  and 
Grammatical.  Edited  with  Text,  critical  Notes,  Intro- 
duction, Commentary,  and  Indices.  Pt.  i  of  Con- 
tributions towards  Arabic  Philology. 

Svo.     London  and  Leiden,  1900. 

Pingle  (B.  A.).     Indian  Music.  Svo.     Bombay,  1898. 

Kielhorn  (F.).    Epigraphic  Notes.     8vo.    Oottingen,  1900. 

Laufer  (Dr.  B.).     Zwei  Legenden  des  Milaraspa. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1901. 

Ostrorog,  Count  Leon.  El-Ahkam  es-Soulthaniya.  Ease, 
i,  ii.  Svo.     Paris,  1900. 

Suter  (Dr.  H.).  Die  Mathematiker  und  Astronomen  der 
Araber  und  ihre  Werke.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1900. 

Senart  (E.).     Bouddhisme  et  Yoga.        Svo.     Paris,  1900. 

Laufer  (Dr.  B.).  Ein  Suhngedicht  der  Bonpo  aus  einer 
HS.  der  Oxforder  Bodleiana.  4to.      Wien,  1900. 

Weir  (T.  H.).  A  short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Svo.     London,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Jukes  (A.).  Dictionary  of  the  Jalki  or  Western  Panjabi 
Language.  Svo.     London,  1900. 
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Budge  (E.  Wallis).    Translation  of  Bar  Hebraens'  Laugh- 
able Stories.  Svo.    London,  1899. 
Bavenstein  (E.  G.).     Philip's  Map  and  Gtizetteer  of  India. 

Sm.  4to.    London,  1900. 
Griinert  (Maz).     Ibn  Eutaiba's  Adab-al-Eatib. 

8vo.    Leiden,  1901. 
Giles  (H.  A.).    History  of  Chinese  Literature. 

8yo.    London,  1901. 

Purchased. 

Crooke  (W.).     Popular  Beligion  and  Folklore  of  Northern 
India.     2  vols.  8yo.    London,  1896. 

Nicolas  (J.  B.).     Les  Quatrains  de  Kh^yam. 

8vo.    Paris,  1867. 
Mahler    (Dr.   E.).      Fortsetzung    der    Wiistenfelds'chen 
Yergleichungs-Tabellen  1300-1500  der  Hedschra. 

4to.    Leipzig,  1887. 


[Draft  Revised  Rules  to  be  tubinitted  for  approval  at  the. 
Anniversary  Meeting  on  May  14,  1901.] 
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THE    CHARTER. 
Ube  IRoual  Hsiattc  Societs  of  ©teat  3Brttain  anD 

Ireland  was  established  in  March,  1823,  and  obtained 
a  1R01?al  Cbarter  on  ll  August,  1824,  "  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  subjects  connected  with  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  in  relation  to  Asia." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  same  Charter  (of  which  a  copy  is 
appended)  it  is  to  consist  of  (1)  Members  existing  at  the 
date  of  Incorporation  or  thereafter  appointed  under  such 
rules  or  byelaws  as  may  be  formed ;  (2)  a  Council  of 
Management  composed  of  a  President  and  not  more  than 
twenty-four  and  not  less  than  five  Members,  to  be  elected 
by  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

And  the  latter  have  power  at  General  Meetings,  to  be 
held  once  a  year  or  oftener,  to  make  rules  or  byelaws  and 
pass  resolutions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  the 
Charter,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  All  questions 
at  General  Meetings  or  Meetings  of  Council  to  be  decided 
by  majority  of  votes,  the  Chairman  having  a  casting  vote. 
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EULES. 


Membebs. 


1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  Members,  viz. :  I,  Ordinary; 
II,  Extraordinary ;  and  III,  Honorary. 

Ordinary  Members. 

2.  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes — 

(1)  Besident  Members,  who  usually  reside  or  have  a  place 

of  business  within  fifty  miles  of  Charing  Cross ; 

(2)  Non-resident  Members,  who  usually  reside  beyond  the 

above-mentioned  radius ; 
(8)  Library  Members,  who  have  all  the  privileges  of  Ordinary 

Members  save  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive 

the  Society's  Journal ;  and 
(4)  Members  engaged  in  teaching  and  research. 

3.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Society  must  be  nominated  by  one  or  more  Members,  who  shall 
give  the  candidate's  name,  address,  and  occupation,  and  shall 
state  to  which  of  the  aforementioned  four  classes  the  latter 
desires  to  be  admitted.  The  nomination  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  at  least  fourteen  clear  days  before  the  next  Meeting  of 
Council,  and  must  be  seconded  by  a  Member  before  it  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  nomination  shall  remain  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
Library  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
any  objection  to  the  election  of  the  candidate  named  therein  must 
reach  the  Secretary  one  clear  week  before  the  next  General 
Meeting. 

5.  Provided  such  persons  have  been  duly  seconded,  the  Council 
shall  in  each  case  investigate  the  claims  of  candidates  and  determine 
the  class  to  which  they  shall  be  assigned  in  case  of  election ;  the 
names  of  proposed  candidates  as  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  at  the  next  ensuing 
General  Meeting  after  their  nomination. 
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6.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  decision  of  the  Council  shall  be 
final. 

EXTBAOBDIVABT  MeMBEKS. 

7.  Foreign  potentates  or  distinguished  officials  of  an  Oriental 
Government  are  eligible  for  election  by  the  Council  as  Extra- 
ordinary Members. 

8.  The  ordinary  nomination  as  specified  in  Rule  3  is  not 
needed  in  such  cases.  The  names  of  persons  so  elected  shall  be 
announced  at  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

9.  Extraordinary  Members  shall  be  entitled,  without  payment, 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Ordinary  Members. 

HoNOBABT  Members. 

10.  Any  person  who  has  rendered  distinguished  service  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  as  an  Honorary  Member.  The  ordinary  nomination  as 
specified  in  Rule  3  is  not  needed  in  such  cases. 

11.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected  only  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council. 

12.  There  shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Society. 

13.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  entitled,  without  payment,  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Ordinary  Members. 

Elected  Membebs. 

14.  The  Secretary  shall  in  all  cases  inform  Members  of  their 
election. 

Subscriptions. 

15.  The  Annual  Subscriptions  of  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  as 
follows  : — 

Resident  Members    ...         ...         ...         ...  £3     3  0 

Non-resident  Members         ...         ...         ...  £110  0 

Library  Members      £1   10  0 

Members  engaged  in  teaching  and  research  £1   10  0 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  reduce  or  remit  subscriptions 
in  special  cases  in  which  such  reduction  shall  appear  necessary  or 
expedient. 
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Compositions, 

17.   Ordinary  Members  may  compound  for  their  subscriptions  at 
the  following  rates : — 

Besident  Members  for  life  45  guineas 

,»  „        for  4  years  in  advance         ...       10      ,, 

Non-resident  or  Library  Members  for  life        ...      £22  10    0 


„             „        „             „       for  4  years  in 
advance  £5    0    0 


18.  Sums  received  in  'composition'  shall  be  considered  as 
Capital ;  but  subject  to  the  deduction  of  an  amount  equivalent  to 
one  year's  subscription,  which  shall  be  treated  as  Revenue. 

19.  All  Subscriptions  are  due  on  election  and  thereafter  annually, 
but  if  the  election  take  place  in  November  or  December,  the 
second  annual  payment  will  not  become  due  till  the  expiration 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

20.  Every  person  elected  a  Resident  Member  of  the  Society 
shall  make  the  payment  due  thereon  within  two  calendar  months 
after  the  date  of  election ;  or,  if  elected  a  Non-resident  Member, 
within  six  calendar  months  after  election ;  otherwise,  the  election 
shall  be  void,  unless  the  Council  in  any  particular  case  shall 
extend  the  period  within  which  such  payments  are  to  be  made. 

21.  Annual  Subscriptions  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year  ;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  paid  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  the  Treasurer  or  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  demand  the  same.  If  any  subscriptions  remain  unpaid  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  apply, 
by  letter,  to  those  Members  who  are  in  arrear.  If  the  arrears  be 
not  discharged  by  the  first  of  January  following  such  application, 
the  Member's  name,  as  a  defaulter,  shall  be  suspended  in  the 
Meeting-room,  and  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Member  in  question 
of  the  same.  The  name  shall  remain  suspended,  unless  in  the 
interval  the  arrears  be  discharged,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
next  ensuing ;  when,  if  the  Subscription  be  not  paid,  the  defaulter 
will  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

22.  The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  forwarded 
to  any  Member  whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains 
unpaid. 

23.  A  Member  may  at  any  time  resign  his  Membership  by  notice 
in  writing ;  but  such  notice  of  resignation  must  reach  the  Secretary 
before  1st  January,  otherwise  the  subscription  for  the  current  year 
will  be  payable. 
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24.  A  Member's  resignation  shall  not  be  valid,  save  by  a  resolution 
of  Council,  until  he  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of  Subscription; 
failing  this,  he  will  be  considered  as  a  defaulter,  and  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  Rule  21. 

25.  Any, person  elected  as  a  Resident  Member  of  the  Society 
who  shall,  by  change  of  residence,  become  a  Non-resident  Member, 
shall,  from  the  expiry  of  the  current  year  and  afterwards,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  non-resident,  contribute  an  Annual 
Subscription  of  Thirty  Shillings. 

26.  A  Non-resident  Member  becoming  a  Resident  Member 
shall  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of  Three  Guineas,  or  the 
•regulated  composition  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  Resident  Member. 
Rut  should  he  have  compounded  for  his  Annual  Subscription  as 
a  Non-resident  Member,  he  shall,  on  becoming  a  Resident  Member, 
pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Thirty-three  Shillings,  or  an 
additional  life  composition  of  Twenty-five  Pounds. 

Officebs. 

27.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  (1)  the  President, 
(2)  the  Director,*  (3)  Vice-Presidents,  (4)  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
(5)  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  (6)  the  Honorary  Librarian,  all 
of  whom  must  be  Members  of  the  Society.  In  addition  to  these 
there  shall  be  (7)  the  Secretary,  who  shall  also  discharge  the  duties 
of  Librarian,  and  (8)  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

28.  The  President,  Director,  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council  in 
the  manner  provided  in  Rule  42,  and  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  They  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election  on  the  expiration  of  their  tenure  of  office.  The  number 
of  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  not,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  exceed  five,  which 
number  may  be  increased  to  six  so  long  as  the  office  of  Director 
is  in  abeyance. 

29.  The  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the 
Honorary  Librarian  shall  in  like  manner  be  elected  annually  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council,  for 
one  year. 

30.  The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by, 
and  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of,  the  Council. 

3 1 .  The  Council  may  appoint  an  Honorary  Solicitor. 

*  At  present  in  abeyance. 
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Fbbsidekt. 


32.  The  President  as  Head  of  the  Society  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  its  afPairs.  He  will  preside  at  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Council ;  conduct  the  proceedings ;  give  effect 
to  Resolutions  passed ;  and  cause  the  Eules  of  the  Society  to  he 
put  in  force.  He  shall  ex  officio  he  a  Memher  of  Council  and  of  all 
Committees,  and  may  at  any  time  summon  a  Meeting  of  the  Council. 


Director. 

33.  The  Director  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  President  to 
be  exercised  in  subordination  to  him. 


Vice-Presidents. 

34.  The  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall  be  $x  officio  Members  of 
Council,  shall  preside  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the 
Council  in  the  absence  of  the  President  or  of  the  Director,  with 
power  to  act  for  either  of  them  in  cases  of  emergency. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 

35.  The  Honorary  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies  and  account 
for  the  same.  He  shall  not  make  any  payments  (other  than  current 
and  petty  cash  expenses)  without  the  previous  order  of  Council. 
He  shall  ex  officio  be  a  Member  of  Council  and  of  all  Committees. 
He  shall  keep  the  property  of  the  Society  insured  for  such  sums 
and  in  such  office  as  the  Council  shall  direct.  He  shall  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Auditors  at  the  expiration  of  each  year 
a  statement  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  for 
the  period  in  question.  All  cheques  must  bo  signed  by  him  (or  in 
his  absence  by  any  Member  of  Council  acting  for  him),  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary. 

Honorary  Secretary. 

36.  The  Honorary  Secretary  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Director,  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  exercise  a  general 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  ex  officio  be  a 
Member  of  Council  and  of  all  Committees. 
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HoNOBABT  Librarian. 

87.  The  Honorary  Librarian  shall  exercise  a  general  control 
over  the  Library,  especially  as  regards  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
shall  ex  officio  be  a  Member  of  Council  and  of  all  Committees. 


TfiE  Secretart. 

38.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  Council,  and  record  their  proceedings.  He  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  and  attend  to  the  general  business  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  attend  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  such  times  as  the 
Council  may  direct.  He  shall  superintend  the  persons  employed 
by  the  Society,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Council. 
He  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council, 
report  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Society.  He  shall  be  com- 
petent on  his  own  responsibility  to  discharge  small  bills,  but  any 
account  exceeding  the  amount  of  Five  Pounds  shall,  except  in 
cases  of  great  urgency,  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Council 
before  payment.  He  shall  have  the  charge,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council,  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society. 

The  Assistant  Secretart. 

39.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  act  generally  under  the  orders 
of  the  Secretary,  and  if  at  any  time  the  latter  is  prevented  by 
illness  or  any  other  cause  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  act  in  his  absence ;  but  in  cases  of 
prolonged  absence  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
special  arrangements  as  may  at  the  time  be  considered  expedient. 


The  Council. 

40.  There  shall  be  a  Council  consisting  of  twenty-four  Members 
of  the  Society,  exclusive  of  the  President,  but  inclusive  of  (a)  the 
Director,  (h)  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  {c)  the  Honorary  Officers  of 
the  Society. 

41.  The  Members  of  Council  as  aforesaid  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  on  the  nomination  of  the  President  in 
Council,  subject  to  any  amendment  of  which  due  notice  has  been 
given  as  provided  in  Rule  42. 
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42.  There  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  every  Member 
in  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  notice  as  to  the  Anniversary 
Meeting,  a  list  containing  the  names  of  persons  so  nominated 
to  serve  on  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  any 
other  .names  should  they  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  other 
Members,  a  week's  notice  being  given  to  the  Secretary.  The 
list  of  Members  nominated  as  aforesaid  shall  be  first  put  to 
the  Meeting,  and  if  carried  the  amendments,  if  any,  shall  not 
be  put. 

43.  Of  the  Members  of  Council  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  28  and  29,  five  shall  retire  annually,  two  by  seniority 
and  three  by  reason  of  least  attendance.  Of  the  five  retiring 
members,  two  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  and  three 
for  re-election  after  the  lapse  of  one  year. 

44.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  among  the  Honorary  Officers  or 
other  Members  of  Council  during  the  interval  between  two 
Anniversary  Meetings,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
Council. 

46.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  Council  shall  be  held  not  less 
than  once  a  month  from  November  to  June  inclusive. 

46.  Special  Meetings  of  Council  may  be  summoned,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  President  or  Director,  or  (in  their  absence) 
of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  by  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Secretary. 

47.  Pive  Members  of  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

48.  At  Meetings  of  the  Council  the  Chair  shall  be  taken  by 
the  President,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Director,  or  in  the 
absence  of  both  of  them  by  the  senior  Vice-President  present; 
failing  these,  the  senior  Member  present  shall  take  the  chair. 
The  decision  of  any  matter  shall  rest  with  the  majority,  and  in 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote. 

49.  Committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  report  on 
specific  questions,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated,  three  shall  form 
a  quorum.  Such  Committees  shall  be  authorized  to  consult  persons 
not  Members  of  the  Society. 


General  Meetings. 


60.   Meetings  of   the  Society  to  which  all  the  Members  have 
admission  shall  be  termed  General  Meetings. 


51,  For  conTOoieDce  of  descriptian  they  ore  divisible  into  three 
,  ktndB: — 

(1]  Obdini&y   Gekkbu.   MjuiriHaa,  for  (a)   election   of  naw 

members,  (J)  general  bugineas,  (e)  hoaring  and  discussing 
papers  or  addresses ;  but  no  rusolutiens,  other  than  votes 
of  th&nka  for  papers  read,  shall  be  passed  at  such  meetinf^s, 
except  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 

(2)  Special  Genkbal  Ubetlmob,  for  considering  and  dealing 
with  matters  of  importance,  such  as  the  disposition  of 
real  property  of  the  Society,  the  making  or  amendment 
of  its  Bulex,  or  questions  seriously  affecting  its  management 
and  constitution.  No  business  ahoU  be  transacted  at  such 
meetings  except  that  for  which  they  arc  summoned,  and 
of  which  notice  has  been  given. 

(3)  The  Anvttbehiki  UsBTtHi^,  for  receiving  and  conBiderin<; 
the  .Annual  Heport  of  the  Council  and  Auditors  and 
dealing  with  the  recommendations  therein  contained 
for  the  appointment  of  Ifembera  of  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  the  election  of  Ordinary  and 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society ;  and  for  hearing  the 
President's  Address  (if  aoy),  and  deliberating  generally 
on  tlie  affairs  of  the  Society.  But  no  resolution  seriously 
affecting  the  management  or  position  of  the  Society,  or 
altering  its  Rules,  shall  be  passed,  unless  due  notice  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  for 
Special  General  Meetings. 


Ordinabt  Oenkbal  Meetings. 

M.  OKnisARV  Gekbbal  Meetings  shall  be  convened  by  Notice 
iaened  to  accessible  Members,  and  ns  a  general  ralo  they  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  from  November  to  June. 
both  inclnsive  ;  the  Tuesdays  of  East«r,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas 
weeks  being  excepted. 

53.  At  such  Meetings  and  also  at  the  Annivebsasv  Meetiko, 
but  not  at  Special  Genebal  Mektikos,  each  Member  of  the  Society 
ahall  have  the  prinlege  of  introducing,  either  personally  or  by 
card,  Tiaitors,  whose  names  shall  be  notified  to  the  Chairman 
or  Secretary. 

94.   Ton  Members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

55.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  the  President,  or.  in  lila 
,  by  the  Director  or  senior  Vice-President  present,  or  by 
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some  other  Member  of  the  Council.    The  decision  of  any  matter 
shall  rest  with  the  majority,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the 
Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote. 
56.   The  course  of  business  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  shall  be  read  by 
the  Secretary,  and,  on  being  accepted  as  correct,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(2)  A  list  of  new  Members  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
election  shall  be  read  for  approval,  and  the  name 
announced  of  any  Extraordinary  Member  who  may  have 
been  appointed  since  the  date  of  the  last  Oeneral  Meeting. 

(3)  Donations  or  books  presented  to  the  Society  shall  be 

announced  and  the  latter,  if  possible,  laid  before  the 
Meeting. 

(4)  Papers  and  communications  shall  be  read. 


Special  Geitebal  Meetutos. 

57.  Special  General  Meetinos  may  be  convened  at  any  time 
by  the  President  or  Council  by  special  notice  issued  to  accessible 
Members  at  least  14  days  previously  to  the  Meeting,  and  containing 
a  clear  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Meeting  and  the  nature 
of  the  proposals  to  be  made ;  and  such  Meetings  shall  be  convened, 
in  like  manner,  on  the  written  requisition  of  five  members  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  the  subject  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
or  Council,  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  a  General  Meeting 
and  not  open  to  grave  objection. 

58.  Proceedings  will  be  commenced  by  reading  the  notice 
convening  the  Meeting,  and  its  subject  will  be  thereupon  discussed 
and  dealt  with,  but  no  other  business  transacted. 

59.  In  other  respects  the  procedure  of  Ordinary  General 
Meetings  shall  be  applicable  to  Special  General  Meetings. 

60.  Save  by  special  sanction  of  the  Chairman,  nothing  relative 
to  the  regulations,  management,  or  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society 
shall  be  discussed  at  any  but  Special  General  Meetings ;  but  the 
President  shall  have  power  to  suspend  all  or  any  of  the  Rules 
regulating  Meetings  on  grounds  of  urgency  or  for  other  sufficient 
cause. 

61.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  or  Council  to 
summon  a  Meeting  of  selected  Members,  whether  Members  of 
Council  or  not,  for  the  consideration  of  special  matters ;  but  such 
Meeting  shall  be  consultative  only. 


AmnTEHSiET  Meettno. 

63.  In  the  cose  of  the  AnaiTeraory  Meetmg,  wbicb  sliitU  be 
consicleml  a  Special  General  Ueetiog,  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
AmuverBary  Meeting  i^hall  be  reud  and  signed ;  tbo  Report  of 
the  Cenncil  und  Auditora  read,  and  its  accqitance  moved  and 
seconded,  and  the  recommendationB  considered  and  dealt  with. 
The  President's  Address,  if  any,  may  be  delivered  before  or  aftei' 
the  Report,  as  he  may  prefer. 


63.  The  Accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  three  Auditors. 
one  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Council  and  two  at  a  General 
Meeting.  If  possible,  one  Auditor  shall  be  selected  in  each  year 
from  gentlemen  who  have  discharged  the  duties  on  a  former  oecaaion. 
The  employment  of  a  professional  Auditor  shall  be  permissible. 

64.  The  Report  preaented  by  the  Auditors  shall  be  read  at 
the  next  ensuing  Anniversary  Ueeting. 

Papebs  akd  Publications. 

65.  The  Society  shall  publish  ii  Quarterly  Journal,  containing 
Papers,  lUustrationa,  Notes,  or  Letters  on  Oriental  Kesearch,  and 
a  Bommary  of  the  principal  news  of  the  ijuartor  relating  to  the 
objeeta  of  the  Society. 

66.  The  Secretaiy  shitU  be  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

67.  The  Council  shall  decide  what  papera  shall  be  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  Journal,  and  may  determine  at  what  date  they 
shkll  appear. 

68.  The  Journal  shall  he  sent  poet-froc  to  each  Member  of  the 
Society  entitled  to  receive  it  whoee  subscription  is  not  in  arrear, 
and  whose  address  is  known.  Such  Members  not  receiving  their 
Journal  can  obtain  it  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
within  dx  months  of  the  date  of  publication. 

69.  The  Council  mtty  present  copies  of  the  Journal  to  learned 
Societies  and  distinguished  persona. 

70.  Erery  Original  Communication  read  before  the  Society  or 
published  in  its  Journal  becomcB  its  property.  The  Author  may, 
however,  republish  it  after  an  interval  of  not  less  than  three 
months  after  its  publication  by  the  Society,  or  earlier  by  permission 
of  the  Council. 

71.  Any  number  of  copies  not  exceeding  twelve  of  I'ach  Paper 
pabliihed  in  the  Journal  may  be  presented  to  the  Author,  hut  if 
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application  be  made  when  the  MS.  is  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Author  may  be  provided  with  additional  copies  provided  that 
the  total  number  shall  not  exceed  fifty ;  full  discretionary  power, 
however,  is  reserved  to  the  Council  in  regard  to  such  presentations. 

72.  Non-members  can  subscribe  to  the  Journal  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  shillings  a  year,  if  paid  in  advance  to  the  Secretary. 

The  LiBBAJtr. 

73.  The  Library  shall  be  open  daily  from  November  to  June  for 
the  use  of  Members  of  the  Society,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven 
and  Four,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  shall  close  at  Two.  The 
Library  shall  not  be  open  on  Sundays  or  Bank  Holidays.  The 
Council  shall  have  the  power  to  close  the  rooms  on  special 
occasions  for  purposes  of  cleaning  or  otherwise. 

74.  Every  Resident  Member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  borrow  any 
books  from  the  Library,  except  such  works  as  may  have  been 
reserved  for  use  in  the  Library  itself. 

75.  For  every  book  so  borrowed  a  receipt  shall  be  signed,  by 
the  Member  borrowing  it,  on  one  of  the  printed  forms  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

76.  The  Librarian  may  pay  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  carriage  of  books  borrowed  or  returned  by  Eesident  Members. 

77.  No  member  shall  borrow  at  the  same  time  more  than  five 
volumes. 

78.  No  book  borrowed  shall  be  retained  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  month  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the  meantime  by 
any  other  member;  nor  in  any  case  shall  a  book  be  retained  for 
a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

79.  The  Council  may,  by  special  vote,  grant  on  such  terms  as 
it  thinks  fit,  the  loan  of  MSS.,  or  of  the  works  reserved  for  use 
in  the  Library;  and  may  authorize  the  Secretary  to  suspend, 
under  special  circumstances,  the  operation  of  Rules  77  and  78. 

80.  In  every  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  any  volume,  or  other 
property  of  the  Society,  the  borrower  shall  make  good  the  same ; 
and  all  or  any  property  shall  be  considered  as  lost,  and  recovery 
of  its  value  be  capable  of  being  enforced,  which  is  not  returned 
within  four  months  after  application  for  it. 

Common  Seal. 

81.  The  Common  Seal  of  the  Society  shall  bo  an  elephant 
surmounted  by  a  howdah,  with  an  inscription  below — **Soc.  Reg. 
As.  Britt." 
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82.  The  Charter,  the  Common  Seal,  and  the  Deeds  of  the 
Society  shall  be  kept  in  an  iron  box  having  two  different  locks ; 
the  keys  of  which  shall  be  kept  respectively  by  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  the  Secretary. 

83.  The  Common  Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  Deed  or 
Writing,  except  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  by  their 
authority;  and  such  Deed  or  Writing  shall  then  be  signed  by 
the  President  or  Chairman,  and  by  the  Secretary,  the  particulars 
of  the  same  being  entered  in  the  Minute-Book. 


Medal. 

84.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  held  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  1897,  it  was  resolved  to  commemorate  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  reign  by  founding 
a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  every  third  year  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  services  in  Oriental  research,  such  services  being  the 
publication  of  a  book  or  books  in  English  on  Oriental  subjects,  or 
of  an  edition  of  an  Oriental  text  with  introduction  and  notes  in 
English,  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The 
general  conditions  governing  the  grant  of  the  medal  are  given  in 
the  Trust  Deed  dated  6th  November,  1900,  the  draft  of  which  was 
approved  at  a  General  Meeting  dated  8th  May,  1900. 


Branch  and  Associate  Societies. 

85.  Societies  established  in  Asia  for  objects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Society  may  be  admitted  by  the  Council  as  Branch  Societies 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

86.  The  following  arc  declared  to  be  such  Branch  Societies  : — 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The    China    Branch    of    the     Royal    Asiatic    Society 

(Shanghai). 
The  Korean  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society. 
The  Pekin  Oriental  Society. 
The  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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87.  Societies  establislied  elsewhere  than  in  Asia  for  objects 
similar  to  those  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted  by  the  Council 
as  Associate  Societies  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

88.  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben^,  and  of  Branch 
and  Associate  Societies,  are  entitled  to  the  nse  of  the  Library 
under  Bules  73  to  80,  and  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and 
(if  they  so  desire)  to  become  Members,  in  which  case  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  Bole  3  are  not  required. 

89.  The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  having  been  established  ex- 
clusively for  the  promotion  of  science,  arts,  and  literature,  no 
division  or  bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  unto  or  between  any 
of  its  Members. 

BoTAL  Asiatic  Society, 
22,  Albemarle  Street. 
April,  1901. 


CEAKTER    OF    INCORPORATION 

EOTAL   ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND    IRELAND. 

DiTKD  11  AnflTTst,   1824. 


OeOrge  tbe  ffOlirtb  by  tUe  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Ureat  firitata  and  Ii'cland  King  Defender  of  tha 
Faith     To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Greeting. 

inUbereaS  our  Right  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved  Councillor 
Charles  Watkia  Williams  Wyau  and  others  of  our  loving  subjects 
have  under  our  Royal  Patronage  formed  themselves  into  a  Society 
for  the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  science  literature  and  the  arts  in  relation  to 
Asia  called  "  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Ureat  Britain  and 
Ireland "  and  we  have  been  besought  to  grant  to  tbem  and  le 
tiioae  who  shall  hereafter  become  Members  of  the  same  Society 
OUT  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
Kow  know  ye  that  we  being  desirous  of  encouraging  a  design  ao 
Iftndable  and  salutary  have  of  our  especial  grace  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion  willed  granted  and  declared  And  we  do  by 
these  preBents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors  will  grant  and 
declare  that  our  said  Right  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved  Councillor 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  and  such  others  of  onr  loving 
■nbjecta  as  have  formed  themselves  into  and  arc  now  Members 
of  the  said  Society  and  all  such  other  persons  as  shall  hereafter 
become  Members  of  the  said  Society  according  to  such  regalations 
or  bye-laws  as  shall  be  hereafter  formed  or  enacted  shall  by 
▼irtoe  of  tlicse  presents  be  the  Members  of  and  form  one  body 
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politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  **  The  Royal  Asiatic  Sooiet/ 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  by  which  name  they  shall  haye 
perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  alter  vary  break  and  renew  the  same  at  their 
discretion  and  by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued  implead 
and  be  impleaded  and  answer  and  be  answered  unto  in  every 
Court  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors  and  be  for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  purchase  receive  possess  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever  and  also 
be  able  and  capable  in  the  law  (notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
mortmain)  to  take  purchase  possess  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and 
their  successors  a  Hall  or  College  and  any  messuages  lands  tene- 
ments or  hereditaments  whatsoever  the  yearly  value  of  which 
including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall  or  College  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  whole  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  computing  the 
same  respectively  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  have  been  had 
or  gotten  for  the  same  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  thereof  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  as  fully  and 
effectually  to  all  intents  effects  constructions  and  purposes 
whatsoever  as  any  other  of  our  liege  subjects  or  any  other  body 
politic  or  corporate  in  our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  not  being  under  any  disability  might  do  in  their 
respective  concerns  fln&  we  do  hereby  grant  our  especial 
licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  competent)  to  grant  sell 
alien  and  convey  in  mortmain  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Society  and  their  successors  any  messuages  lands  tenements  or 
hereditaments  not  exceeding  such  value  as  aforesaid  Httt) 
our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  our  first  Commissioner  for  the  time 
being  for  the  affairs  of  India  shall  be  a  Vice  Patron  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate  Httt)  we  further  will  grant  and 
declare  that  there  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  as 
hereinafter  is  mentioned  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  council 
to  direct  and  manage  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate  and  that  the  general  meetings  and  the  council  shall  have 
the  entire  direction  and  management  of  the  same  in  the  manner 


Anil  subject  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  mentioned  But  onr  will 
■nd  pleasure  is  that  at  all  general  meetings  and  meetings  of  the 
council  the  majority  of  the  members  present  and  having  a  right  to 
Vote  thereat  respectively  shall  decide  upon  the  matters  propounded 
at  such  meetings  the  person  presiding  therein  having  in  caso  of  ao 
eqaality  of  numbers  a  second  or  casting  vote  HtlC)  we  do  hereby 
'«lso  will  grant  and  iluplare  That  the  council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  not  more  than  twenty-four  nor  less  than  five  other 
InembcrB  to  be  elected  out  of  the  members  of  the  iiaid  body  politic 
Snd  corporate  and  that  the  ^t  members  of  tht-  couoeil  exclusive 
of  the  President  shall  be  elected  within  six  calendar  months  after 
the  date  of  this  our  Charter  HttO  that  the  said  Charles  Watkin 
"Williams  Wynn  shall  bo  the  first  President  of  the  said  body  politio 
ud  eorpofflte  3n&  we  do  hereby  further  will  grant  and  declare 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  the  said  body  politio  and 
'Corporate  hereby  established  to  hold  general  meetings  once  in  the 
year  or  oft'ncr  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  (that  is  to 
•ay)  That  the  general  meetings  shall  choose  the  President  and 
sther  members  of  the  council  That  the  general  meetings  shall 
BuikL'  and  establish  such  bye-laws  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  useful 

1  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate  for  the  election  and  admission  ot  members  for  the 
auoagemont  of  the  estates  goods  and  business  of  the  said  bod; 
^litio  and  corporate  and  for  fixing  and  determining  the  manner  of 
Meeting  the  President  and  other  membera  of  the  council  as  also  of 
Meeting  and  appointing  such  ofBcers  attendants  and  servants  as 
•hall  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  for  the  said  body  politic  and 
Borporate  and  such  bye-laws  from  time  to  time  shall  or  may  alter 
fary  or  revoke  and  shall  or  may  make  such  new  and  other  bye-laws 
IB  they  shall  think  most  nseful  anil  expedient  so  that  the  same  be 
Kit  repugnant  to  these  presents  or  to  the  laws  or  statutes  of  this 

'  Realm  and  shall  or  may  also  enter  into  any  resolution  and 
Uake  any  regulation  respecting  any  of  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 
lie  said  body  politic  and  corporate  that  shall  be  thought  necessary 
'  proper  SllO  we  further  will  grunt  and  declare  that  the 
eouscil  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  funds 
«f  the  Boid  body  politic  and  corporate  and  olw  the  entire 
^OODagement  and    Buperiatcndance    of  all    the  other  aSain  and 
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concerns  thereof  and  shall  or  may  hut  not  inconsistently  with 
or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  our  Charter  or  any  existing 
hye-law  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  this  our  Realm  do  all  such 
acts  and  deeds  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  essential 
to  he  done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  ohjects 
and  views  of  the  said  hody  politic  and  corporate  Httt)  we 
further  will  grant  and  declare  that  the  whole  property  of  the 
said  hody  politic  and  corporate  shall  he  vested  And  we  do 
herehy  vest  the  same  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  Members 
thereof  and  that  they  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
sell  alienate  charge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  as  they 
shall  think  proper  but  that  no  sale  mortgage  incumbrance  or 
other  disposition  of  any  messuages  lands  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  be 
made  except  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  a  general 
meeting  And  we  lastly  declare  it  to  be  our  Royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  no  resolution  or  bye-law  shall  on  any  account  or 
pretence  whatsoever  be  made  by  the  said  body  politic  aad 
corporate  in  opposition  to  the  general  scope  true  intent  md 
meaning  of  this  our  Charter  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  our  Realm 
and  that  if  any  such  rule  or  bye-law  shall  be  made  the  same 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  effects  construc- 
tions and  purposes  whatsoever  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent  TRUitltCdd  ourself 
at  our  palace  at  Westminster  this  eleventh  day  of  August  in  the 
fifth  year  of  our  reign. 


By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal. 


SCOTT. 
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Art.  XIV. — Asoka  and  the  Buddha  ^  relics.     By  Professor 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

Our  oldest  authority,  the  Maha-parinibbana  Suttanta,  which 
can  be  dated  approximately  in  the  fifth  century  B.C./  states 
that  after  the  cremation  of  the  Buddha's  body  at  Kusinara, 
the  fragments  that  remained  were  divided  into  eight  portions. 
These  eight  portions  were  allotted  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  Ajatasattu,  king  of  Magadha. 

2.  To  the  Licchavis  of  Vesali. 

3.  To  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu. 

4.  To  the  Bulis  of  AUakappa. 

5.  To  the  Koliyas  of  Ramagama. 

6.  To  the  brahmin  of  Vethadlpa. 

7.  To  the  Mallas  of  Pava! 

8.  To  the  Mallas  of  Kusinara. 


*  That  is  substantially,  as  to  not  only  ideas,  but  words.  There  was  dotting 
of  i's  and  crossing  of  ^*s  afterwards.  It  was  naturally  when  they  came  to  write 
these  documents  that  the  regulation  of  orthography  and  dialect  arose.  At  the 
time  when  the  Suttanta  was  first  put  together  out  of  older  material,  it  was 
arranged  for  recitation,  not  for  readingi  and  writing  was  used  only  for  notes. 
See  the  Introduction  to  my  '<  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,*'  vol.  i. 

j.s.A.s.  1901.  11 
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Droiia,  the  brahmin  who  made  the  division,  received  the 
vessel  in  which  the  body  had  been  cremated.  And  the 
Moriyas  of  Pipphalivana,  whose  embassy  claiming  a  share 
of  the  relics  only  arrived  after  the  division  had  been  made, 
received  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre. 

Of  the  above,  all  except  the  Sakyas  and  the  two  brahmins 
based  their  claim  to  a  share  on  the  fact  that  they  also,  like 
the  deceased  teacher,  were  Kshatriyas.  The  brahmin  of 
Yethadipa  claimed  his  because  he  was  a  brahmin ;  and  the 
Sakyas  claimed  theirs  on  the  ground  of  their  relationship. 
All  ten  promised  to  put  up  a  cairn  over  their  portion,  and 
to  establish  a  festival  in  its  honour. 

Of  these  ten  cairns,  or  stupas,  only  one  has  been 
discovered — that  of  the  Sakyas.  The  careful  excavation  of 
Mr.  Peppe  makes  it  certain  that  this  stupa  had  never  been 
opened  until  he  opened  it.  The  inscription  on  the  casket 
states  that ''  This  deposit  of  the  remains  of  the  Exalted  One 
is  that  of  the  Sakyas,  the  brethren  of  the  Illustrious  One.*' 
It  behoves  those  who  would  maintain  that  it  is  not,  to 
advance  some  explanation  of  the  facts  showing  how  they 
are  consistent  with  any  other  theory.  We  are  bound  in 
these  matters  to  accept,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the  most 
reasonable  of  various  possibilities.  The  hypothesis  of  forgery 
is  in  this  case  simply  unthinkable.  And  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  ask :  "If  this  stupa  and  these  remains  are  not 
what  they  purport  to  be,  then  what  are  they  ? ''  As  it 
stands  the  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  is  worded  in  just  the 
manner  most  consistent  with  the  details  given  in  the 
Suttanta.  And  it  advances  the  very  same  claim  (to 
relationship)  which  the  Sakyas  alone  are  stated  in  the 
Suttanta  to  have  advanced.  It  does  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  question  to  attribute  these  coincidences  to  mere 
chance,  and  so  far  no  one  has  ventured  to  put  forward 
any  explanation  except  the  simple  one  that  the  stupa  is  the 
Sakya  tope. 

Though  the  sceptics  —  only  sceptics,  no  doubt,  because 
they  think  it  is  too  good  to  be  true — have  not  been  able 
to  advance  any  other  explanation,  they  might  have  brought 
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forward  an  objection  which  has  so  far  escaped  notice.  It 
is  alleged,  namely,  in  quite  a  number  of  Indian  books,  tbat 
Asoka  broke  open  alt  the  eight  stiipas  except  one,  and  took 
the  relics  away.  This  is  u  remarkable  statement.  That  the 
great  Buddhist  emperor  should  have  done  this  is  just  as 
unlikely  as  that  his  counterpart,  Conslantine  the  Great, 
shonld  have  rifled,  even  with  the  beat  intentions,  the  tombs 
most  Eacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians.  The  legend  deserves, 
therefore,  Jnvea ligation,  quite  apart  from  its  reference  to 
the  Sakya  tope.  And  in  looking  further  into  the  matter 
I  have  come  across  some  curioas  points  which  w-ill  probably 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

The  legend  might  be  given  in  ray  own  words,  filling  out 
the  older  versions  of  it  by  details  drawn  from  the  later 
ones.  We  might  thus  obtain  an  easy  narrative,  with 
literary  unity  and  logical  sequence.  But  wc  should  at 
the  same  time  lose  all  historical  accuracy.  We  should 
only  have  a  new  version — one  that  bad  not  been  current 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  among  Buddhists  in  India.  The 
only  right  method  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  historical 
sequence,  taking  each  account  in  order  of  time,  and  lotting 
it  speak  for  itself. 

Kow  it  is  curious  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  breaking 
open  of  stiipas  in  any  one  of  the  twenty-nine  canonical 
Buddhist  writings,  though  thoy  include  documents  of  all 
sgea  from  the  time  of  the  Buddha  down  to  the  time  of 
Asoka.  Nor,  nnth  one  doubtful  exception,  is  such  an 
act  referred  to  in  any  book  which  ia  good  evidence  for 
the  time  before  Asoka.  But  in  the  canonical  books 
there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  man  who  breaks  up 
the  Order,  the  schismatic,  the  mnglta-bhedako.  And  in  the 
passages  in  later  books,  which  enlarge  on  this  thesis,  we 
find  an  addition — side  by  side  with  the  siuigha-bheilako  is 
mentioned  the  stu/ia-b/iediiko,  the  man  who  breaks  open  the 
stupaa.  The  oldost  of  the  passages  is  the  exception  referred 
to.  It  is  in  the  Mahiirastu,  certainly  the  oldest  Buddhist 
Sanskrit  te.\t  as  yet  edited,  and  most  probably  in  its  oldest 
portioDP   older   than   tVaoka.     Whether   this  isolated   verse 
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belongs  to  the  oldest  portions  of  the  work  is  doubtful.  It 
says  (i,  101} : 

Sanghan  ca  te  na  bhindanti  na  ca  te  stupa-bhedaka 
Na  te  Tathagate  cittam  dusayanti  kathancana. 

We  find  these  gentlemen,  therefore — the  violators  of  tombs, 
tomb-riflers  —  first  mentioned  in  a  way  that  may  or  may 
not,  and  probably  does  not,  refer  to  Asoka.  In  the  same 
connection,  that  is  with  the  schismatics,  they  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Netti  Pakarana,  p.  93.  The  editor 
of  this  work.  Professor  Edmond  Hardy,  dates  it  about,  or 
shortly  after,  the  beginning  of  our  era.  And  he  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  mention  in  these  passages  of  the 
*  tomb-yiolators '  as  a  test  of  age. 

The  next  passage  will  seem  more  to  the  point,  inasmuch 
as  it  mentions  both  Asoka  and  the  Eight  Topes.  It  is  in 
the  Adokavadana,  a  long  legend,  or  historical  romance, 
about  Asoka  and  his  doings,  included  in  the  collection  of 
stories  called  the  Divyavadana.  These  stories  are  by  different 
authors,  and  of  different  dates.  The  particular  one  in 
question  mentions  kings  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  much  older  than  the  Christian  era.^  The 
passage  is  printed  at  p.  380  of  Professor  Cowell  and 
Mr.  Neil's  edition.  The  paragraph  is  unfortunately  very 
corrupt  and  obscure ;  but  the  sense  of  those  clauses  most 
important  for  our  present  purpose  is  clear  enough.  It 
begins,  in  strange  fashion,  to  say,  d  proj)08  of  nothing  : — 

"  Then  the  King  [Asoka],  saying,  *  I  will  distribute  the 
relics  of  the  Exalted  One,'  marched  with  an  armed  force 
in  fourfold  array,  opened  the  Drona  Stupa  put  up  by 
Ajatasattu,  and  took  the  relics." 

There  must  be  something  wrong  here.  Ajatasattu's  stupa 
was  at  Eajagaha,  a  few  miles  from  Asoka's  capital.  The 
Prona  Stupa,  the  one  put  up  over  the  vessel,  was  also  quite 

»  Seo  J.P.T.S.,  1899,  p.  89. 
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I  close  by.'  Whicliever  is  the  one  referred  to,  it  was  easily 
I  Rcceasible,  and  the  time  given  was  one  of  profound  peace. 
I  Aaoka'a  object  in  distributing  the  relics,  in  the  countless 
I  Btiipaa  be  himself  was  about  to  build,  is  represented  as  being 
I  highly  approved  of  by  the  leaders  of  the  Buddhist  order. 
'  "What.  then,  was  tbo  mighty  force  to  do? 

Tbea  the  expression  Drona  Stiipa  is  remarkable.     \V'hat 

is   probably   meant    is   a    stupa    over    the    bushel    [dro^) 

of    fragments   {from    the    pyre)     supposed    to   have    been 

I  Ajataaattu's  share.     But  it  is  extremely  forced  to  call  this 

ra  Drona  Stiipa;    and  Ajatasattu'a  stiipa  is  nowhere  else  so 

[called.      BurnouF    thinks-    this    is    probably    a   confusion 

between   the   name   of  the  measure  and   the  name  of   the 

bnthniin,  Droiia,  who  made  the  division.     The  atory  goes  on ; 

"  Having  given  back  the  relies,  putting  them  distributively 

L  in  the  place  [or  the  places]  whence  they  had  been  taken,  he 

I  restored  the  stiipa.     He  did  the  same  to  the  second,  and  so  on 

1  till  be  had  taken  the  seventh  bushel  [dyoiia\  ;  ^  and  restoring 

I  the  etijpas,  he  then  went  on  to  Rarosgiima." 

Here  again  the  storj'-teller  must  have  misunderstood  some 

■  phrase  in  the  tradition  (probably  in  some  Prakrit  or  other) 

••which  he  ia  reproducing.     Asoka  did  not  want  to  get  these 

I  relics  in  order  to  put  them  back  into  the  place,  or  places, 

they  had  come  from.     He  wanted,  according  to  the  Divyii- 

vadiina  itself,  to  put  them  in  his  own  stupaa.     We  shall  see 

»  below  a  possible  explanation.  The  story  goes  on : — 
"  Then  the  king  was  led  down  hy  the  Niigus  into  their 
abode,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  they  would  pay 
worship  [/^fi/'u]  to  it  [that  is,  to  the  stiipa  or  the  jjortion  of 
relics}  there.  As  soon  as  that  had  been  grasped  by  the  king, 
then  the  king  was  led  up  again  by  the  Niigae  from  their 
t  »hode." 


'  Soe  Tuiui  Thsnng,  chap,  vii ;    Bcal,  ii,  6j. 
'  ImrodiMtiao,  rtf.,  p.  373. 

'  Bhtklimalu  it  nmiltcd.     The  diiicDiaion  of  iU  lueaniDg,  tml«TiiDt  to  the 
n  hand,  is  here  unnecosrary.    It  ii  of  «(ilae  lor  tbc  tot;  impurtuit 
7  of  bhakti  Id  Inilin. 
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Their  abode,  of  course,  was  imder  the  sacred  pool  at  Bama- 
gama,  the  stupa  being  on  the  land  above.  After  stating 
how  Asoka  then  built  84,000  stiipas  (in  one  day  !)  and 
distributed  the  relics  among  them,  the  episode  closes  with 
the  statement  that  this  was  the  reason  why  his  name  was 
changed  from  Candasoka  to  Dharmasoka.  Bumouf  adds  to 
the  confusion  with  which  this  part  of  the  story  is  told 
through  translating  (throughout)  dharmardjikd  by  '  edicts  of 
the  law/  It  evidently  is  an  epithet  of  the  stupas.  Can  we 
gather  from  this  any  hint  as  to  a  possible  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  legend  P 

There  is  namely  a  very  ancient  traditional  statistical  state- 
ment— so  ancient  that  it  is  already  found  in  the  Thera  Oatha 
(verse  1022)  among  the  verses  attributed  to  Ananda — that 
the  number  of  the  sections  of  the  Dhamma  (here  meaning 
apparently  the  Four  Nikayas)  was  84,000,  of  which  82,000 
were  attributed  to  the  master  and  2,000  to  a  disciple. 

Dvasiti  Buddhato  ganhim  dve  sahassuni  bhikkbuto 
Caturasiti  sahassani  ye  'me  dhamma  pavattino.^ 

Could  it  have  happened  that  after  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
contents  of  the  Asoka  Edicts  bad  passed  away,  and  only  the 
memory  of  such  edicts  liaving  been  published  remained  alive, 
they  were  supposed  to  contain  or  to  record  the  84,000 
traditional  sections  of  the  Dhamma  ?  And  then  that  by 
some  confusion,  such  as  that  made  by  Burnouf,  between 
epithets  applicable  equally  to  stupas  and  '  edicts  of  the  law/ 
the  edicts  grew  into  stupas  ?  We  cannot  tell  without  other 
and  earlier  documents.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  funniest 
mistakes  have  occurred  through  the  telling  in  one  dialect 
of  traditions  received  in  another ;  and  that  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend  of  Asoka's  stupas  is  iu  so  late  a  work  that 
such  a  transformation  had  had  ample  time  in  which  to  be 
brought  gradually  about. 

Such  a  solution  of  the  mystery  how  this  amazing 
proposition  could  have  become  matter  of  belief  is  confirmed 

*  Quoted  Sumangala,  i,  24. 
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by  our  next  authority,  the  Dipavamsa  (vi,  94-™,  18),  which 
says  distinctly  that  the  number  of  Asoba's  buildings  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  sections  of  the  Dhamma. 
But  the  legend  here  is  quite  different.  There  is  no  mention 
of  breaking  open  the  eight  old  atiipas.  The  84,000  nhiiras 
— they  are  no  longer  stupas — are  not  built  in  one  day  ;  they 
take  three  years  to  build.  It  ia  the  dedication  festival  of 
each  of  them  that  takes  place  on  the  same  day,  and  on  that 
day  Asoku  aces  them  all  at  once,  and  the  festivals  being 
celebrated  at  each.  This  was  the  form  of  the  story  as 
believed  at  Anamdhapura  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  a,d. 

The  next  book,  in  point  of  date,  which  mentions  Aaoka 
in  connection  with  the  eight  original  stiipas  is  Fa  Hian 
(oh.  xxiii).  The  passage  runs,  in  Leggo's  translation,  aa 
follows : — 

"  When  King  Asoka  came  forth  into  the  world  he  wished 
to  destroy  the  Eight  Topee,  and  to  build  instead  of  them 
84,000  topes.  After  he  had  thrown  down  the  seven  others 
he  wished  next  to  destroy  this  tope  (at  Riimngiiraa).  But 
then  the  dragon '  showed  itself,  and  took  the  king  into  his 
palace.  And  when  he  had  seen  all  the  things  provided  for 
ofiTerings,  it  said  to  him :  '  If  you  are  able  with  your 
oSerings  to  exceed  these,  you  can  destroy  the  tope,  and  take 
it*  all  away.  I  will  not  contend  with  you.'  The  king, 
knowing  that  such  oflerings  were  not  to  be  had  anywhere 
in  the  world,  thereupon  returned. 

"  Afterwards  the  ground  all  about  became  overgrown 
with  vegetation ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  sweep  and 
sprinkle  about  the  tope.  But  a  herd  of  elephants  came 
regularly,  which  brought  water  with  their  trunks  to  water 
the  ground,  and  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  incense  which 
they  presented  at  the  tope." 


1  Obinow-'EDg'lish  for  Naga. 

*  *'  It"  must  tiu  wroos.  What  lie  wnnlcd  to  take  away  was  Uia  rDliut.  Boul 
tniulaM,  "  Lot  me  tdio  ysu  out,"  a  maru  likely  nndering,  and  one  that 
wonld  bartnanize  with  the  DirjrnnidaiM  \tgmA  u  given  abore, 
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A  group  of  elephants  behaving  precisely  in  this  way  is 
sculptured  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Bharhut  Tope 
(plates  XV  and  xxx  in  Cunningham). 

The  pilgrim  goes  on  to  say  that  in  recent  times  a  devotee, 
seeing  this,  had  taken  possession  of  the  deserted  site. 

This  will  probably  represent  the  tradition  at  the  place 
itself  about  400  a.d.,  or  a  few  years  earlier.  For  Fa  Hian 
lefb  China  in  399  ad./ and  when  he  heard  this  tale  at 
Bamagama  it  was  no  doubt  already  current  there.  It  is 
good  evidence  of  Ramagama  having  been  very  early 
deserted.  Incidentally,  its  distance  east  of  the  LumbinI 
pillar  is  given  as  five  yojanas,  say  thirty-eight  miles. 

Only  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  is  Buddhaghosa's  version 
of  the  story  in  the  introduction  to  the  Samanta  Pasadika,  his 
commentary  on  the  Vinaya,  in  the  portion  edited  for  us  by 
Professor  Oldenberg.^  The  story  is  well  told,  but  we  need 
not  repeat  it,  as  it  reproduces  the  Dipavamsa  version.  In 
both  versions  the  story  is  used  merely  as  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  Asoka's  son,  Mahinda,  came  to  enter  the 
Order.  For  it  is  on  seeing  the  glory  of  the  84,000  festivals 
that  Asoka  boasts  of  his  gift.  But  he  is  told  that  the  real 
benefactor  is  one  who  gives  his  son  to  the  Order ;  and  then 
ho,  too,  has  both  his  son  and  his  daughter  initiated.  All 
this  is  said  to  have  happened  after  the  ninth  year  of  Asoka's 
roign  had  expired.  AVe  sec  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  this 
version  about  the  original  eight  stiipas,  or  rather  seven  of 
them,  having  been  broken  open. 

But  Buddhaghosa  has  another  account  in  the  Sumang^a 
Viliisini,  a  little  later  than  the  last,  and  in  that  he  introduces 
an  entirely  new  factor.  Hero  it  is  not  Asoka,  but  Ajatasattu 
who  gets  the  relics  out  of  all  the  eight  stiipas  (except  that 
at  Rauiagiima,  which  is  protected  by  the  Xagas).  This  be 
does  (twenty  years  after  the  Buddha*s  death,  according  to 
Big:indet.  ii,  Vd  on  the  advice  of  Mabu-kassapa,  who  was 
atniid — it  is  not  stated  why — for  their  safety.  The  king 
agrees  to  build  a  shrine  for  them,  but  says  it  is  not  his 

•  OM^cSt^V  VisLiri,  iii,  SC4  roll. 
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business  to  get  relics.  The  tbera  iLen  brings  them  all, 
and  the  king  buries  them  in  a  wonderful  subterranean 
chaiobor.  In  the  construction  of  this  underground  ahrine 
Sakka,  the  king  of  the  gods,  or  rather  Vissakarama,  on  his 
order,  assists.  And  it  is  there  that  Aaoks,  after  breaking 
into  all  the  seven  stupas  in  vain  (the  Niigas  protecting  the 
eighth),  finds  the  relics.'  These  he  takes,  and  restoring 
the  place  whore  ho  had  found  them,  establishes  them  in  his 
own  84,000,  not  stiipas,  but  ^•ihuras.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  that  RHjagaha  is  2-5  yojanas,  say  190  miles, 
from  Kusiniira.* 

The  test  of  this  part  of  the  SumangaU  has  not  yet  been 
published.  It  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  edition  for 
the  Pali  Text  Society ;  and  meanwhile  an  English  version 
of  a  very  late  Burmese  adaptation  of  the  Pali  can  be 
consulted  in  Bigandet,  ii,  131  foil.  The  legend  is  here  very 
well  and  clearly  told,  and  suggests  possible  explanations  of 
several  of  the  obscurities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  oldest 
version  in  the  Divyiivaduna. 

The  Mahavuinsa  {chap,  v),  which  is  again  a  very  little 
later,  gives  the  episode  of  the  84,000  viharas  on  the  same 
lines  as  tbc  Sipavamsa,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
breaking  open  of  the  stiipas.  But  it  agrees  with  the 
DivyavadJina  in  stating  (p.  35  of  Tumour's  edition) 
that  this  building  of  the  84,000  vihiiras  was  the  reason 
why  tho  king's  name  was  changed  from  Asoka '  to 
Dhammaaoka, 

The  form  of  the  legend,  as  thus  given  iu  almost  identical 
terms  by  the  Dipavamsa  and  the  Mahavamaa,  is  no  doubt 
derived  by  both  from  the  older  Mahiivamsa,  in  Simhalese, 
then  handed  down  in  the  Mahu  Vihitra  at  Anuriidhapura, 
and  now  lost. 

About  the  same  age  (412-454  a.ii.)  is  the  Chinese  work 


II  it  pondble  that  thia  idea  can  lie  behind  tbc  eoigniiitic  «ipre«aioli«  giv«)i 
abnte,  p.  401,  fiixn  the  Diiyi'iTiidiiui  ? 

>  Thu  hannonizes  with  the  dialaneea  giraa  in  tho  Jatuku.  See  my  "  Uuddbist 
Birth  Sttnm,"  p.  ST. 

*  So  the  tfol.    We  might  pethapa  to  read  Chv^^"''^- 
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which  Mr.  Beal  translated  in  vol.  xix  of  the  *^  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East/'  and  which  he  calls  a  translation  of  ASvaghosa's 
Buddha-Carita.  Were  this  so,  it  would  be  of  the  first 
importance  for  our  point.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  are  resemblances,  just  as  there  would  be  if  two 
Christian  poets  had,  in  different  times  and  countries,  turned 
the  Gospels  into  rhyme  with  poetical  embellishments.  There 
are  still  closer  resemblances,  as  if  a  later  poet  had  borrowed 
phrases  and  figures  from  a  previous  writer.  But  there  are 
greater  differences.  Taking  the  first  chapter  as  a  specimen, 
the  Chinese  has  126,  the  Sanskrit  94  verses.  Of  these, 
only  about  40  express  the  same  thought,  and  this  is  often 
merely  a  thought  similar  because  derived  from  the  same  old 
tradition.  More  than  half  the  verses  in  the  Sanskrit  have 
no  corresponding  verse  in  the  Chinese.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  verses  in  the  Chinese  have  no  corresponding 
verse  in  the  Sanskrit.  And  even  when  the  verses  do,  in  the 
main,  correspond,  there  are  constant  differences  in  the 
details  and  in  the  wording.  It  is  uncritical,  even  absurd, 
to  call  this  a  translation. 

The  blunder  of  dating  the  Lalita  Vistara  in  the  first 
century  on  the  ground  of  a  '  translation '  into  Chinese  of 
that  date,  rests  on  a  similar  misleading  use  of  the  word. 
We  know  of  no  such  translation  in  the  exact  and  critical 
sense.  Twenty  years  ago  (Hibbert  Lectures,  198  foil.) 
I  called  attention  to  this.  But  Foucaux's  conclusion  is  still 
sometimes  repeated  as  though  it  were  valid.  We  must  seek 
for  the  date  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  on  other  and  better 
grounds.  Beal's  so-called  Dhammapada  is  also  a  quite 
different  and  much  later  work  than  the  canonical  book  of 
which  he  calls  it  a  version.  See  the  detailed  comparative 
tables  ibid,,  p.  202.  Mr.  Eockhill,  "  Life  of  Buddha,*' 
p.  222,  says  that  Beal's  Chinese  text  "  could  not  have  been 
made  from  the  same  original  "  as  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 
Buddha-Carita. 

It  was  necessary  to  point  this  out  as  the  Chinese  book  has 
two  verses,  of  interest  in  the  present  discussion,  which  are 
not  in  the  Sanskrit.     If  Beal  were  right  we  should  have 
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to  ascribe  them  to  ASvaghosa.'     As  it  is  we  are  in  complete 

[norance   of  the   real   name   and  author  and  date  of  tho 

(niginal  of  Beal's  Chinese  book.     "We  must,  therefore,  tate 

the  opinions  espreaeed  ia  the  verses  referred  to  as  being 

good  evidence  only  for  the  date  of  the  Chinese  book  itself, 

only  noting  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  from  some  Sanskrit 

'ork  of  unknown  date.     The  verses  run,  in  Beal's  words  : — 

"  Opening  the   diigabas  raised    by  those  seven  kings  to 

take  the  Sariras  theuce,  he  spread  them  everywhere,  and 

nised  in  one  day  84,000  towers.     (2,297.) 

"  Only  with  regard  to  the  eighth  pagoda  in  Ramagrama, 
which  the  Niiga  spirit  protected,  the  king  was  unable  to 
obtain  those  relics."     (2,298.) 

We  see  from  Yuan  Thsang's  Travels,  Book  vi  (Beal, 
ii,  26),  that  this  curious  story  still  survived  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
sgend  had,  by  that  time,  become  rounded  off  and  filled  in. 
Fhsang  naturally  has  nothing  of  tho  second  Ajutasuttu 
^isode.  He  was  never  in  Ceylon,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
tbat  this  part  of  tho  legend  was  ever  current  in  North  India. 
But  he  also  drops  the  absurd  detail  of  the  84,000  stiipas 
dilt  in  one  day  ;  and  he  fills  out  the  Niiga  episode,  making 
I  very  pretty  story  of  it,  turning  the  Niiga,  when  he  ooi 
mt  to  talk  to  the  king,  into  a  brahmin,  and  giving  much  I 
Isller  details  of  the  conversation.  lie  mentions  also  tlitt^ 
nteresting  fact  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  inscription 
it  the  spot  "to  the  above  effect." 

Finally,  when  we  come  to  the  Tibetan  texts,  which  are 
lonaiderably  later,'  we  find  an  altogether  unexpected  state 
t  things.  We  have  long  abstracts  of  the  account,  in  the 
Dulva,  of  the  death  and  cremation  of  the  Buddha  and 
'  the  difltributtun  of  his  relics,  from  two  scholars  whose 
pork  can  be   thoroughly   relied   on,   Csoma   £6rdsi^    and 

Tbtmi    arc   aix    AScBghafus    meutinaed    in    Cliiaew    iriirk-    i|uul*i[l    by 
,  Siuuki  in  his  traiulBtian  pF  the  "  Awakening  of  Faith,"  p.  7. 
Aboat  860  A.D. :  mie  RiKkhill,  pp.  219  uid  '^23. 
*'  A«>tiB  nesesrihes,"  uc,  309-317. 
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W.  W.  RockhiU.^  According  to  both  these  authorities 
the  Tibetan  works  follow  very  closely,  not  any  Sanskrit 
work  known  to  us,  but  the  Maha-parinibbana  Suttanta. 
Where  they  deviate  from  it,  it  is  usually  by  way  of  addition  ; 
and  of  addition,  oddly  enough,  again  not  from  any  Sanskrit 
work,  but  on  the  lines  of  the  Sumangala  Yilasini. 

However  we  try  to  explain  this  it  is  equally  puzzling. 
Could  they  possibly,  in  Tibet,  and  at  that  time  (in  the  ninth 
century  a.d.),  have  had  Pali  books,  and  have  understood 
themP  In  discussing  another  point,  Mr.  Rockhill  (p.  ix) 
thinks  that  the  Tibetan  author  had  access  to  Pali  documents. 
M.  L^on  Feer  has  a  similar  remark  ("Annales,"  vol.  v, 
pp.  xi,  133),  and  talks  at  pp.  133,  139,  143,  221,  224, 
229,  408,  414  of  a  Tibetan  text  as  though  it  were  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Pali  one.  And  the  translations  he  gives,  in 
support  of  his  proposition,  certainly,  for  the  most  part, 
show  that  the  texts  are  the  same.^  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  our  case 
also  the  Tibetan  depends  on  a  Pali  original,  or  originals. 
We  have  at  least  good  authority  for  a  similar  conclusion 
as  to  other  Tibetan  writings.  And  we  now  know,  thanks 
to  Professor  Bendall,  that  a  similar  conclusion  would  be 
possible  in  Nepal.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Tibetan  texts  are  based  on 
Sanskrit  originals,  the  difficulty  arises  whence,  at  that  date, 
could  the  Tibetans  have  procured  Sanskrit  books  adhering 
so  closely  to  the  ancient  standpoint. 

Rockhill  has  not  even  a  word  about  Asoka ;  Csoma  Korosi 
has  only  a  line,  added  like  a  note,  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
narrative,  and  saying  : — 

'   **  Lite  of  Buddha,"  pp.  122-148,  and  especially  141-148. 

-  M.  Leou  Feer  has  not  been  able  always  to  ^\\e  volume  and  page  of  the 
orip^inals  of  these  Tibetan  texts,  often  because  they  had  not  been  edited.  It  may 
])e  useful,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  his 

page  145  =  AnguttJira,  5.  108. 

222  =  Ang.  5.  342,  Jat.  6.  14. 

231  =  Ang.  4.  66  (which  gives  better  readings),  comp.  2.  CI. 

293  =  Divy.  193,  Itiv.  76. 

»  J.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  422. 
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'The  King  Myii-nan-met  (Asoku),  residing  at  Fiitaliputta, 
has  mucb  increased  the  number  of  Chaityas  of  the  seven 
kinds." ' 

Wliat,  then,  aro  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our 
little  enquiry  P 

1.  That  the  breaking  open  of  atiipas  is  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  moat  ancient  Buddhist  literature. 

2.  That  Asoka'ci  doing  so  is  first  mentioned  iu  a  passage 
long  after  his  time.  This  paaaage  is  also  so  curt,  self- 
contradictory,  and  eoigmatic,  that  we  probably  have  to 
suppose  a  confusion  arising  from  difference  of  dialect.  It  ia 
of  little  or  no  value  as  evidence  that  Asoka  did  actually  break 
open  seven  of  the  eight  ancient  topes. 

3.  The  number  of  the  stupos  he  is  supposed  to  have  built 
— 84,000 — is  derived  from  the  traditional  number  (which  is 
about  correct)  of  the  number  of  sections  in  the  Four  Nikuyaa, 
that  Is,  in  Buddhist  phraseology,  in  the  Dhamma.  This 
suggests  a  possible  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  legend. 

4.  In  any  case  the  eighth,  that  at  Kamagilma,  was 
untouched.  The  site  of  it  can  be  determined  within  a  few 
miles,  as  we  know,  from  the  passages  quoted  above,  its 
distance  from  Rajagaha  on  the  one  hand  and  the  LutnbinT 
pillar  on  the  other;  and  we  have,  besides,  the  details  as  lo 
distance  given  by  the  Chineae  pilgrims.  There  was  an 
inscription  there,  presumably  put  up  by  Aaoka's  orders.  It 
will  be  moat  interesting  to  see  if  it  lends  support  to,  or  could 
have  given  rise  to,  the  legend. 

5.  The  greatest  circumspection  must  be  used  in  dating 
any  Indian  work  by  the  date  of  an  alleged  translation  into 
Chinese.  Even  when  a  Chinese  book  is  said  to  have  the 
same  title,  and  even  similar  chapter- titles,  as  a  Sanskrit  or 
Pali  one,  it  does  not  follow  it  is  really  the  same. 

6.  The  Indian  pandits  who  assisted  in  the  ninth  century 
in  the  translation  of  Indian  books  into  Tibetan  knew  not 
only  classical  Sanskrit  as  well  as  Buddhist  iSanskrit,  but  also 
Pali.     It  would  be  a  great  service  if  Tibetan  scholars  would 

'   -' .^iialic  Besesrches,"  It,  317. 
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ascertain  exactly  which  Pali  MSS.  they  had.  They  certainly 
bad  the  Paritta ;  and  certain  Suttantas  from,  if  not  the  whole 
of,  the  Dlgha ;  and  certain  Suttas  from,  if  not  the  whole  of, 
the  Anguttara  and  the  Samyutta.  These  books  must  have 
been  handed  down  all  the  time  in  India ;  for  we  know 
enough  of  the  journey  of  the  emissaries  from  Tibet  to  be 
certain  they  did  not  go  to  Ceylon. 

But  we  must  stop.  We  are  here  brought  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  most  debated  of  those  larger  questions  on 
the  solution  of  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
history  of  Indian  thought  and  literature  must  ultimately 
depend.  We  can  only  hope  in  an  enquiry  like  the  present 
to  lay  one  or  two  very  unpolished  stones  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Dhamma  Pasada  of  history,  in  which  the  scholars  of 
a  future  generation  will,  we  hope,  have  the  good  fortune 
to  dwell. 
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Art.  XV. — Account  of  a  rare  manuscript  History  of  Isfahan^ 
presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  May  19,  1827, 
by  Sir  John  Maicolm,  and  noio  described  by  Edward  G. 
Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Amongst  the  Persian  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  is  one,  now  numbered  180  (not  described 
in  Morley's  Catalogue)^  which  contains  a  very  interesting 
monograph  on  the  city  of  Isfah&n.  As  these  local  histories 
are  often  of  very  great  importance  in  supplementing  the 
large  general  histories,  with  the  contents  of  which  we  are 
gradually  becoming  acquainted,  I  was  desirous  of  reading 
it  through,  which,  thanks  to  the  laudable  generosity  of  our 
Society  in  lending  its  manuscripts  to  private  individuals, 
I  was  enabled  to  do.  Of  the  notes  which  I  made  during 
its  perusal  this  article  is  the  outcome. 

The  manuscript  in  question  comprises  83  written  leaves 
(165  pages)  ^  of  25*5  x  18*5  centimetres,  each  containing 
17  lines  of  clear,  good  nastaUiq,  with  rubrications.  On  the 
fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  the  title  is  given  in  Persian  as 

^IfLtf^  J^^^  fO^>  ^^*  ^^®  word  J'^^  has  been  crossed 
out.  In  an  English  pencil-note  on  the  same  page  it  is 
correctly  described  as  **  Ta* rUih-i-Tsfahdn,  by  Husayn  b. 
Muhammad  al-*Alawi."  It  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  May  19,  1827.  The  colophon  at 
the  end  gives  the  scribe's  name  as  Ahmad  of  Ardistdn,  and 
states  that  the  transcription  was  finished  in  the  Mosque 
of  Arair  Ibrahim  Shah  in  Isfahan,  on  Rajab  5,  a.h.  884 
(September  22,  a.d.  1479). 

^  In  the  numboriu^  of  the  leaves  one  leaf  has  been  accidentally  omitted  after 
f.  9.     This,  to  avoid  altering  all  the  subsequent  numbers,  is  now  marked  f.  9*. 
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Tht>  work  is  based  on  an  Arabic  original  composed  in 
A.H,  421  {a.d.  1030;  cf.  f.  116,  1.  8)  by  Mufaddal  b.  Sa'd 
b.  al-Husayn  al-M&farrukhi,  and  entitled  Risdlatu  Mahdsihi 
Jm/ahdn.  Our  Persian  version  (which  is  evidently  much 
more  than  a  mere  translation,  since  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  matter  which,  for  chronological  reasons,  cannot  have 
existed  in  the  Arabic  origiDal)  was  made  by  Husayn  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Abu'r-Ridd  al-Husayni  al-'Alawi  about  the 
year  a.h.  729  ( =  a.d.  1329 ;  see  f.  27a,  1.  5,  and  cf.  f.  166, 
1.  4,  where  a  qasida  composed  in  a.h.  724  by  Sa*du'd-Din 
Sa4d  of  Her&t  is  cited),  and  seems  to  have  no  special  title, 
being  simply  called  (f.  756,  1.  14,  and  f.  82 «,  1.  10) 
"  Translation  of  'the  Beauties  of  Isfah&n,' "  or,  in  the  fuller 
form  occurring  in  the  former  passage : — 

It  is  dedicated  (f.  4a)  to  the  Wazir  Amir  Muhammad,  sou 
of  the  great  Minister  Rashidu'd-Din  Fadlu'U&h  (author  of 
the  Jdmi'u't-Tawdrikh),  who  is  described  as: — 

^  ij:,A^j  jLoJ^  (jwjj^  ^  Jjl^  i^^XA!^  dLjJl  ^\  <JJ1  J.dJ 

It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  (called  ^J,  dhikr),  which 
are  preceded  by  a  Preface  and  followed  by  an  Appendix 
(jjjj,  dhayl).  Although  the  book  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information,  its  arrangement  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  practically  defies  analysis.  I  shall 
therefore  simply  give  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  page  by 
page  and  chapter  by  chapter,  citing  more  fully  passages 
which  appear  to  me  of  any  special  interest,  and  indicating 
throughout,  in  parentheses,  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  on 
which  each  topic  of  importance  is  mentioned.  The  fact  that 
I  am  dealing  with  a  single  manuscript  will  oblige  me  to  give 
obscure  words,  names,  and  phrases  as  I  find  them,  save  when 
I  possess  some  special  means  of  controlling  them. 
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ABSTRACT. 

Doxology  (ff.  l^-2a),  in  which  are  cited,  without 
acknowledgement,  two  well-known  verses  of  Sa'di.  The 
translator,  Husayn  b.  Muhammad  b.  Abu'r-Rida  al-Husayni, 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  himself  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  undertake  this  work.  [^At  this  point  occurs 
one  of  several  serious  dislocations  which  alreadf/  existed  in  the 
original  from  ichich  this  manuscript  was  copied,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  pre/ace  tee  have  to  pass  from  the  penultimate 
line  off.  2  a  to  f.  106,  /.  10.]  In  brief,  the  translator  relates 
how,  seeing  no  hope  of  being  happy  or  successful  in  his  own 
home,  he  resolved  to  go  elsewhere,  being. incited  to  take 
this  step  by  the  Hatifu^l-Ohayh  ("Voice  from  the  Unseen 
World  "),  which  is  the  usual  deus  ex  nmchind  of  Persian 
authors,  and  which,  in  orthodox  fashion,  overwhelms  him 
with  poetical  quotations,  such  as : — 


,      m  A   , 

V        T'-  -  * 

and — 

*  jl^  J  Hj^^  .  c^^y.3^  .  ,^Ll    '  c:--*^  jy^  O^jb  ^^j^  ^  .0 

Accordingly  (f.  Iht),  on  the  morrow  at  dawn  he  gathered 
together  the  humble  possessions  of  the  poor  student  and  set 
out  on  his  travels,  and  some  days  later  reached  Isfahdn,  by 
way  of  Kdshan  : — 

Friendless  and  poor,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  that  city  : — 
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After  resting  for  a  while,  he  sets  out  to  explore  the  town, 
which  he  finds  incomparably  superior  to  all  that  he  has 
heard  or  read  of  it  (f.  lib),  as  it  is  written  in  the  Qur'&n : 

j^ss-  ilj.  •  <LlL  ^jJj ,  Then  by  chance  he  picks  up  a  copy 
of  the  Risdlatn  Mahdsini  Isfahan  composed  by  Mufaddal  b. 
Sa'd  b.  al-Husayn  al-M&farrukhi  in  a.h.  421  (a.d.  1030). 
Struck  by  the  interest  of  its  matter  and  the  charm  of  its 
style,  he  translates  it  into  Persian,  adding  to  it  notices  of 
his  own  contemporaries  and  other  fresh  matter,  dividing 
it  into  eight  chapters  (called  ^^),  according  to  the  number 
of  the  bearers  of  God's  Throne  and  of  the  Gates  of  Paradise, 
and  dedicating  his  work  [another  dislocation  :  continuation  on 
ff.  3^5rt]  t-o  the  Wazir  Amir  Muhammad,  son  of  the  great 
Minister  Rashidu'd-Din  Fadlu'Udh,  in  whose  honour  he 
inserts  a  qa4da  of  some  two  dozen  bat/ts,  beginning  : — 

^  dj:J\j  ejUJuj  wCt  .Jj  \\  C^l--u-4^  ^^^ 

To  this  are  j^refixed  four  hayts  in  a  different  rhyme, 
beginning : — 

The  Preface  concludes  with  apologies  on  the  part  of  the 
translator  for  any  imperfections  and  errors  which  may  be 
detected  in  his  work. 

Chapter  I  (ff.  5a-9a). 

After  a  florid  and  high-flown  eulogy  of  Isfahan,  which  is 
described  as  a  veritable  earthly  paradise,  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Fourth  Clime  (which  is  the  noblest  of 
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the  seven),  and,  thanks  to  its  equable  and  charming  climate, 
free  from  the  defects  of  other  Persian  districts  and  towns — 
the  moisture  of  Tabaristan,  the  dryness  of  Quhistan,  the 
cold  of  Ehwarazm,  and  the  heat  of  Makr4n, — the  translator 
praises  it  in  these  verses  (f.  6a) : — 

'  U^M  i.  j-^  V  ^jit^  J--^  ^  o>^ 

and  cites  the  following  verses  by  Fakhru'd-Din  *Ir4qi 
(d.  A.H.  686  or  688)  :— 

Another  page  of  florid  but  ingenious  eulogy,  interspersed 
with  verses,  ensues,  till  (f.  7a)  we  reach  this  couplet : — 

jlji-i«j  -  ,  J  c::^-^^,   iL_Lr>-J  J^^r^ 

which  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  Khdqani's  TuhfatiCU 
^Ivaqayny  beginning : — 

and  by  the  subjoined  verses  : — 

'  ^^-:L}-^^—'  cjC-L^^  ci^^,l^.X-j^-iT  ^1 

A  saying  of  *Ali*s  is  next  cited  (f.  76),  on  the  authority  of 
Hasan  b.  Khw4nsar,   to  the  effect  that  **  in  the  water  of 
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Zinda-rud  is  a  remedy  for  every  ailment."  When  *Adudu'd- 
Dawla  (the  Buwayhid,  a.d.  949-982)  went  to  Isfahdn  to 
visit  his  father  Ruknu'd-Dawla,  he  came  in  great  pomp, 
provided  with  every  conceivable  luxury  and  delicacy.  One 
day  while  encamped  there  he  called  for  a  cup  of  water, 
and  was  offered  water  from  the  Euphrates,  which  had  been 
brought  expressly  for  his  use,  but  he  poured  it  away,  saying, 
"  It  is  not  right  to  drink  the  water  of  Euphrates  when  the 
water  of  Zinda-rud  is  available."  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
Muwaffaq  was  recalled  from  Isfahan  to  Baghdad  he  supplied 
himself  for  the  journey  with  water  from  the  Zinda-rud,  which 
he  would  drink,  reciting  the  following  verses  : — 


^x*  J ju.-^  lLuT  d^L^  '  L-l/  b.sA^s  cJSj  JL.^^  3 . 

^jjU  f\^J  (♦ip^  iL^Xl   '  'LfJL^^r  ^  'UJl  ^\^^  ^ 

After  another  piece  of  ornate  description  come  the  following 
verses  (f.  8/>)  : — 


'  ,U^  ^i^  >:^  -''^'  <^-^  ^  «^^  -'  J-'  '  -^^'^  -^J  ^«^^-=^ 

and    five    couplets    from     Klu'iqani's     Tuhfnful  -  'Irihiaj/n, 
beginninji: : — 


'J., 


These  are  followed  by  Arabic  verses  in  praise  of  the  Zinda- 
rud  bv  al-Mutatabbib  al-Isfalmni,  Savvld  Abu'l-Husavn  *Ali 
al-IIusavni,  and  Abu'l-Qasim  b.  al-*Alti. 

>  MS.  e^>. 
-  MS.  Vb^. 
•'  MS.  \^ll,. 
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Vhai>h>-»  II  mid  IJI  (ff.  9«-lHft).' 

Tbe  second  uhapler  profesBes  to  contain  the  detailed 
description  ul'  Isfaii&n  and  its  suburbs,  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds,  amongst  whieb  tlic  preforence  is  accorded 
to  Jayj',  which  the  poet  Abu  'Amir  al-Jarwa'Sni  praises  in 
tbe  following  Arabic  lerses : — 

JSij  ^j  LjJ  ^J^,  '^  '-^— ?^'  --•        JAJ  JJ  lj»-  1^^  U^  AJ-11  |Ji-» 

Jayy  wa«  choaun.  in  pre- Muhammad  an  days,  on  account  of 

its  dry  soil   and  pure  air,  as  the  site  of  a  great  library, 

wherein  wore  stored  up  the  ancient  books  of  the  Persians, 

written  on  birch-bark  (Jy   ti-.-:jj),  which  is  leas  liable  to 

decay  than  any  other  aimilar  substance  (f,  !>i).'     According 

to   Hamza   of   IsfuhAn,  this  city  was   built  for  Alexander 

tbe   Great   by  an  archltett  from   Jayy,  after  whom    it  was 

called.      According    to    other  accounts    it  wiis   built  before 

the   time   of  Jamshid,  destroyed   by  Afrasiyah  the   Turk, 

partly  restored  by  Queen  Khumani  (Hum&y),  the  daughter 

of    Bahmun,    son    of    Isfandiy&r,    and    left    unloucbed    by 

Alexander  (t-  il'ti).     Thus  it  remained  until  Piri'iz,  the  son 

of  Tazdigird  tbe  Snsanian   (a.d.  459-484),  ordt-red  Xdhar- 

Sh&p&r,  the  son  of  A'dhar-manaD,  the  piihlavdn  of  tbe  village 

I  of  Manat&n  in  the  district  of  M&rbin  to  repair  the  walls  of 

I  Jayy,   which   was  done  hy  Farn'ikh,  son  of  BakhtiyAr,  an 

I   itnceslor  of    the   iiuthor  of    the    Rindlatii    Mahdsini  Isfahan, 

170    years    before    the    time    of    IsUm.       One  of  its  gates, 

I  opposite  the  market-square   {j^j^.   t^j'^ir*  ji^ji)'  ^'"S  named 

'  the  Qitte  of  Jiir;   another,  the  Qafe  of  the  J^oon  (or  perhaps 

of  Media,"   Mdh),  otherwise   called   the   Onte  of  Is/Mi 

1  u  third,   the  Gate  of  Tir  ("  the  Arrow,"  or  "  Mercury ") ; 


■tcA.  >ud  I  II 


iu«b< 


lniii.ttKli(n>  of  Sl-Btrliiil'i  C/iiiii<atogy  af  Am 


ihediriRuD 

^Vsliwo,  p.  -iii. 
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and  a  fourth,  the  Gate  of  Jmh^  commonly  called  "  the  Jews' 
Gate"  {^fiy^  *j^jn«^)'  Hard  by  this  last  he  built  a  village 
called  Adhar-shapuran,  wherein  he  constructed  a  palace  with 
a  garden  and  fire-temple,  to  which  last  he  bequeathed  the 
revenues  of  the  village.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  city 
was  that  when  the  sun  reached  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn 
it  shone  as  it  rose  straight  through  the  Gate  of  Jur,  and  as 
it  set  through  the  Jews'  Gate,  while  on  entering  the  first 
degree  of  Cancer  it  shone  as  it  rose  through  the  Gate  [of 
M&h  or  Isfish],  and  as  it  set  through  the  Gate  of  Tir.  The 
width  of  the  foundations  and  walls  was  sixty  large  bricks, 
and  over  one  of  the  gates  (f.  9*6)  was  an  inscription  stating 
that  the  sum  expended  on  feeding  the  artisans  and  labourers 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  amounted,  ere  it  was 
completed,  to  six  hundred  thousand  dirhanis.  This  passage, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  because  of  the  alleged 
(PPahlavi)  inscription,  runs  thus  : — 

^^  Jy  (f.  9*  b)  i:J^^  U,j  j\  ^j^ji  ^  Jul  i*ij^  ^l^iJjx.^ 


Hard  by  the  Gate  of  Jur  was  a  market  called  Bazar- i- 
Juiin,  whither,  at  the  season  of  the  New  Year  (i.e.  the 
Vernal  Equinox),  the  people  of  Isfahan,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  men,  women,  and  children,  used  to  repair, 
remaining  encamped  there  for  two  or  three  months  for  the 
great  fair  and  general  festivities  which  were  held  at  the 
Naw-riiz,  Fanna-Khusraw  *Imddu'd-Dawla  the  Buwayhid, 
who  was  familiar  with  this  Bdzdr-i-Jurin  from  his  childhood, 
instituted  a  similar  fair  at  Shiraz  in  a  place  called  (f.  10 a) 
Asicdqu^i'Amir,  which,  as  admitted  by  one  of  the  notables  of 
Isfahan  named  Malik  Quz,  eclipsed  its  prototype. 

The  descendants  of  Nawshajdn  b.  Ishdq  b.  'Abdu'l-Masili 
relate  of  their  ancestor  that  he  migrated  from  Asia  Minor 
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'Urn)  to  Isfah&n  (f.  lOli) ;  and  Hamzu  of  Israhsn  relates  in 
his  history  of  that  city  d^^f*-*^  S-"'*^)  that  Piriiz,  son  of 
Tazdigird  the  Siaanian  (a.i).  459-484),  wrote  to  one  of  the 
Kings  of  Rum  requesting  him  to  send  Lim  u  skilful  Greek 
physiciun,  whom,  on  his  arrival  in  Persia,  Piriiz  consulted 
as  to  which  of  the  citiea  of  that  country  icas  the  moat 
suitable  for  the  royal  residence.  l_Atioifier  (liit/octition  : 
eontiituation  on  f.  2  b,  I.  2.]  The  physician,  after  due 
investigation,  reported  in  favour  of  Isfahan,  whereof  the 
climate  "would  give  life  to  the  Messiah,  duration  to  life, 
and  eternity  to  duration,"  and  Piriiz  accordingly  ordered 
Sbfipur&n  the  son  of  Xdbannan&n  (f.  3«),  pahlacdn  of 
Lsfahdn,  and  Farrukh  the  son.  of  Bukhtiy&r,  an  ancestor 
of  the  author  (not  of  the  translator;  cf.  f.  9*0,  11,  4,  5), 
to  repair  the  walls  of  the  suburb  of  Jii.VV,  intending  to 
migrate  thitber;  an  intention  whii:h  was  friistralod  by  his 
captivity  and  death  in  tho  land  of  the  Hayatil'i  or  Huns. 
His  son  Qubjid  |a.o.  48S-a3l)  addressed  a  similar  enquiry 
to  a  Greek  physiuian,  who  also  recomincDded  Isfahan  as  the 
healthiest  and  most  charming  city  in  Persia.  Al-Mansiir. 
the  second  'Abbisid  Caliph,  likewise  consulted  his  physicians 
in  A.H.  1-JO  (a.d.  767J  as  to  the  sile  of  his  new  capital,  and 
tbey  too  advised  (f.  'Ab)  a  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Zinda-rud, 
though  Isfahan,  through  which  this  tine  river  still  flows, 
was  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  group  of  ruined  and  scattered 
villages.  The  governor  of  Isfab&n,  Ayyiib  b.  ZiySd,  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city,  but  ere 
it  was  finished  the  Caliph  abandoned  bis  intention  of  making 
it  his  capital. 

Abu  Muslim  Mubaiumad  b.  Babr,  a,  notable  of  IstahAu. 
was  once  at  the  Caliph's  court  \a.  Baghdad,  when  a  diacussioii 
arose  as  to  who  possessed  the  most  delectable  residence. 
\_Here  come»  anol/ier  dislocation  in  the  MS.,  and  trc  return 
to  f.  Via,  I.  I.]  To  the  astonishment  of  all  the  courtiers 
be  claimed  for  bia  own  house  at  I^fah&n  this  distinction, 
miuntaining  that  tbc  Fourth  Clime  was  the  noblest  of  the 
Seven  Climes;  that  Isfahdn  waa  tbe  centre  of  this  Clime, 
ood  superior  in  its  natural  attractions  to  any  other  city ; 
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that  in  Isfahan  the  quarter  of  Garwa'an  dj^^^^  \  cf.  the 
nisha  ^^\^js\  on  f.  9a,  1.  13)  was  the  most  charming;  and 
that  in  this  quarter  his  house  was  the  best.  In  this  quarter, 
says  the  author  (and  some  former  reader  of  the  MS.  has  added 
his  testimony  by  writing  in  the  margin  ^J^  ^  Jli  U  ,2>^), 
the  earth  is  so  good,  firm,  and  tenacious,  that  a  well  for 
drinking-water,  an  ice-house,  and  a  cess-pool  may  be  dug 
in  close  juxtaposition  without  any  fear  of  danger  from  con- 
tamination, while  (f.  126)  the  palaces  built  of  this  clay 
combined  with  bricks  and  mortar  have  hardly  suffered  at 
all  from  the  depredations  of  time,  even  when  no  one  has 
exerted  himself  to  repair  them. 

Al-Buhturi  relates  that  *Abdu'l-'Aziz  al-'IjH  was  once  in 

one  of  the  villages  of  Isfahan,  when  his  eyes  fell  on  a  mound 

of  earth  like  a  tumulus.      Thinking  that  it  might  mark  the 

site  of  a  treasure,  he  ordered  Ahmad  Bundar  al-Azdi   to 

excavate  it.     When,  by  the  help  of  some  labourers,  this  was 

done,  a  deep,  square  subterranean  chamber  was  disclosed, 

which,  the   others  being   afraid,    was    entered    by   Ahmad 

b.  Salm.     When  he  emerged,  he  told  *Abdu'l-*Aziz  that  he 

had  seen  a  most  wonderful  thing,  to  wit,  the  corpse  of  a  man 

with  a  glossy  black  beard,  clad  in  his  night-dress  and  covered 

with  a  quilt,  lying  on  a  bed,  on  the  pillow  of  which  were 

placed  a  sheathed  sword  and  a  pair  of  slippers.      *Abdu*l- 

*Aziz  entered  the  tomb  and  found  the  body  lying  there  as 

described  (f.  13rf),  but  when  he  touched  it  with  his  stick  it 

fell  into  dust,  as  did  the  objects  surrounding  it.      In   the 

tumulus  they  found  a  hoard  of  gold,  which,  when  refined  and 

coined  in  the  mint,  produced  a  thousand  dinars.     Above  the 

corpse's  head  was  a  stone  tablet  bearing  an  inscription  which 

indicated  that  the  body  had  lain  thus  for  over  200  years, 

**  which,"  as  *Abdu'l-*Aziz  remarked,  **  was  a  proof  of  the 

extraordinary  virtues  of  the  soil." 

**  But  what  need,"  exclaims  the  author,  "  of  histories  and 
narratives  of  the  Past,  when  in  our  own  times  its  virtues 
are  so  manifest  ? "  According  to  him,  sick  and  ailing 
people    from    all    parts   of  the   country   are   cured   by    the 
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health-giving  climate  of  Isfah&n,  till  their  *'  bodies  show 
through  their  skins  fresh  and  delicate  as  the  kernel  of  an 
almond,  especially  in  these  days*/'  when  their  wants  are 
cared  for  by  "  the  greatest  of  the  Sayyids  of  *Iraq  .  .  .  , 
the  Glory  of  Wazirs  (f.  13^)  .  .  .  .  T&ju'd  -  Din 
Nidhamu'l-Isldm  wa'l-Muslimin  Mahmud  b.  Ahmad,"  to  the 
description  of  whose  charming  garden  (attached,  apparently, 
to  some  hospital  or  alms-house  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  the  poor)  nearly  a  page  of  florid  writing 
is  devoted. 

Quite  abruptly  (f.  136,  1.  15),  possibly  after  another 
dislocation  in  the  original  text,  the  author  now  passes  to  the 
description  of  the  following  localities  : — 

Giidkart  and  Naqddu  (^JviD  ^  cl^J^),  each  of  which  is 
described  as  ''a  paradise  open  to  Isfah&n,"  and  as  incom- 
parable in  beauty. 

Kiishk-i'Mughira  (f.  14rt),  the  gardens  of  which  are 
described  in  another  burst  of  rhetoric. 

GunbudU'i'Mihrdrat  (ci^^^^  *x-i:> ),  similarly  described. 

Bdghdt'i-Chahdrgdna  ("The  Fourfold  Gardens"),  situated 
near  the  city  gates  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  jaribs, 
similarly  described. 

Bdgh'i'Faldftdn  (f.  146,  ^Lsis  d'^),  in  praise  of  which  are 
cited  the  following  pretty  Arabic  verses  by  as-Sinawbari : — 


Bdi]h-i- Ahmad  Sigdh^  the  praises  of  which  are  illustrated 
by  some  verses  from  Khdqani. 

Bdgh'i'Bakr  (f.  15«),  concerning  which  some  more  Arabic 
verses  of  as-Sinawbari  are  cited.  Cursory  mention  is  also 
made  (i.   156)  of  various  castles  near  the  citv,  the  Qasr-i- 


•  MS.  vy\ 
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Jfhrqad,  near  the  gate;  the  Qasr-t-Rdrun,  at  Dimartiyan ^-i- 
Jlttft  Dar;  the  Qasr-i-Khudai/b,  hard  by  the  Bridge  of 
Husayn;  the  Qasr-i-* Adatcayh  (<OjJ^),  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zinda-rud ;  the  Qasr-i-Kiihdn,  in  Mdrbin ;  and  the  Qasr-i- 
Sankhar  {^  J^^,  jS^,  or  ^)  in  Tihrin  i^^j^).  Some 
Arabic  verses  (author  not  named)  are  quoted,  and  then  the 
following  fine  qasida  by  Sa'du'd-Din  Sa*id-i-Hiravi  : — 


'  J^^^i  (^\-ij\  '^^jj  J^<^j^  J^^i^  '^^^ 


_  _  > 


A-^  J^l?  itij  Iss^  c:-^.  joli*;^  J'J 

'  j/  ^>-^  .^IL-.  ,  .  j^l-.-;    •  .— .-?  .^V'    A^  ^7 
^  ■J   •  J  >^     "J       J     • 


^  Or  perhapH  IfitHutiiiun.      Here   tlie  word   is  writU'U  (without   points)  :im 

^,lJ;4jj,  but  lower  (t.  18//,  1.  9),  in  some  Arabic  verses,  as  tij^J  and  c^^J .    See 

note  ou  p.  425  ittfm. 

'  The  anecdote  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  is  <^iven  in  Ouseley's  ^otiers  of 
the  Persian  FmU  (Lcmdon.  1846),  pp.  90-91  and  93-95.  See  also  my  edition  of 
Dawlatshdh,  p.  54. 
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*  c^>MW  u^^  r"*^  ■>4/*^  '^^3^  ^jji 


*  uVj  *'^  cT'J-'  ^  "'^  J^titJ?- 


l::  ^>rf J j J  ^  ■•  Jcitf 


jk-i  <gLJ1  ^UJb  u\;|j^^  ,^^  (jAfc-^  <lJLjTj 


^\     V   >«)   w   ^1  1 


^;^-*Jj J^  JlJJ-^  ^T 


^  1^/ J  1^^-*^^  ^  c:^.«*i-y  <UJb  ^^-i.-.j-J  5/>^ 


^L-ii— -» 


cL.)  • 


'^j£!  .. 


^bi^yb 


jVlvi*' 


i^ 


'c;' 


•1   Ji,«X 


*   « 


Jl  j:^.  ^ 


^Lc  v:;!*--. 


<^^>dWX>« 


V        >y 


^  ,J  A-jL^  Ji>  ,J  c::. 


U'^^ 


•JUwl. 


,j5i  ^ 


^  r 


^<WWi 


.aj 


.A  iUj'  1  .^^^Ij^I 


'  j^WUl  AJj/^L--^  j^pjjl  t/u-j  y^^  ^^-iy 


jJbJw«  J  J  \^  'J    '»  e^Uj^ 


'  c;^-V  ^'^  (^  ^ 


bi  A    *Vi  «u  J 1^ 


ViT^ 
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^Iju  j^^  ^1^-^  JftjtJL^  l^JLi  >^^4.iL^  —^ 

This  gasida,  adds  the  author  (f.  166),  was  composed  in 
A.H.  724  (a.d.  1324),  at  a  time  when  there  was  war  between 
the  Kings  of  Firs,  Malik  Shainsii*d-Din  and  Malik  'Izzu'd- 
Din,  the  sons  of  Sha5'khu'l-*Arab  wa'l-*Ajam  Jam&lu'd- 
Diii    Ibrdhim  Maliku'l- Islam,  on  the  one   hand,   and   that 

**  Flower  of  the  Family  of  Sa4d "  (j^U  jT  LL;^), 
NiHh&rau'd-Din  Qiwamu'l-Isldm.  Here  follow  two  Arabic 
qasidas  in  praise  of  this  family  and  of  Isfahan  (flF.  166-176), 
the  first  anonymous,  the  second  by  Mufaddal  b.  Sa*d  al- 
^lafarrukhi,  the  author  of  the  Arabic  original  on  which 
this  book  is  based.  Then  follow  two  more  Arabic  qasidas 
by  Abu  Dulaf  [b.]  *Isa  b.  Ma'qil,^  the  first,  composed 
when  the  Caliph  al-Ma'miin  recalled  him  in  anger  from 
Isfahan  and  sent  him  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  beginning : — 


1    See  do  Slaue's  translation  of  Ibn  KhallikCin,  vol.  ii,  pp.  o02-507. 
-   Ktffr»  'Aqi¥f^  is  a  place  situated  on  the  sea  ot  Tiberias.     SeeVrfoicf    iv 
p.  290.  *     *       * 
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Then  follow  (f.  1 8flf)  four  rather  fine  Arabic  verses,  composed 
by  that  great  patron  of  learning  and  poetry  the  S&hib  Kdfi'l- 
Euf&t  Abu'l-Q&sim  Isma'il  b.  'Abbad  on  the  occasion  of  his 
conquest  of  Jurjan  and  invasion  of  Tabarist&n,  which  run  as 
follows : — 

■,\J^.\ .  ^,U>.\  7-_«-^«  c^^-iU 


'  ^^  ^y,  c^^w--*Jl  21  aJJI  ^  AjJi  ^ 


These  verses  are  followed  immediately  by  seven  others, 
addressed  by  the  above-mentioned  Sahib  Isma'il  b.  'Abbad 

•  •        • 

to  Abu'l-*A14  Sarvi.  Next  comes  (f.  18/>)  a  brief  eulogy  on 
the  S&hib,  who  was,  it  is  stated,  one  of  the  three  men  whose 
greatness  and  learning  were  envied  by  *Adudu'd-Dawla  tlie 
Buwayhid,  the  others  being  Abu'l-Qasim  al-Fadl  b.  Sahl 
and  the  Qadi  Abu'l-Qasim  Ja'far  al-Yazdi,  on  account  of 
whom  he  had  many  disputes  with  his  brother  Mu'avvidu*d- 
Dawla. 

C/mpier  IV  (ff.  19r/-37rO. 

One  dav  a  number  of  nobles  and  notables  who  were  in 
attendance  on  the  Sahib-i-Shahid   8a*du'd-Din   Muhammad 


•        • 


•  See  n.  1  on  j).  422  supra.  Tlu?  lirst,  secoud,  and  last  ot  these  tour  eouplet>  are 
jfiven  in  Vdquf,  vol,  ii,  p.  713.  s.v.  ii\<wJ,  with  jL  for  the  unintelligible  ^^^ . 
The  MS.  reads  ^^  for  «^4ur«  in  1.  2:  t\ul^\  for  ^^\  in  1.  7;  and  c^^mj  for 
fcz^j  in  1.  S.     For  i^\^  Y.  has  «_iUal . 
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S&hib-Diwan-i-Sawaji  were  praising  Ruknu'd-Din  Mas'ud 
S4*id,  the  father  of  *Adudu'l  -  Islam  Ruknu'sh  -  Shari'at. 
Suddenly  the  S&hib-Diw&n  broke  in  with  this  verse  : — 


"  What  need  of  the  moonlight  has  the  Night  of  Epiphany?  " 
His  meaning  was  that  the  praises  of  this  illustrious  man  and 
his  family  had  been  so  well  sung  by  the  great  poet  Kam&la'd- 
Din  Isma*il  of  Isfahan  that  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 
else  to  expatiate  upon  them.  At  the  age  of  25  Rukna'd- 
Din  already  held  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offices. 
His  father  (f.  196),  Sharafu'd-Din  Jalalu'l-Isl^m,  said  of 
him,  in  the  testamentary  counsels  which  he  addressed  to  his 
brother,  Khwdja  Abu'l-'Ala  'Iraddu'l-Isl&m  Sadru'sh-Shari'a 
Ruknu'd-Din : — 

LLfs^\  ^\^t\»j^  J-^  y.-\-..v   .tl—^ 

ci^Qg^-j  •  cu^ixii^'  ^  Clevis  iiL^ic J  Jj  ji  j^ 

^*  Like  the  Rose,  in  a  little  time  he  sprang  up,  became  a  rose- 
bud, blossomed  and  faded.*' 

Here  follows  (fl*.  19b-20a)  a  qasida  in  praise  of  Isfah&n  by 
the  translator,  beginning  : — 


^  W^'^'  «-i  cM^^  ^j^  ^j^  ji-i-j 

This  is  followed  by  four  Arabic  verses  on  the  same  topic 
by  Abu'l-Qasim  b.  Abu'l-*Ald  (f.  206),  and  seven  more  from 
a  qasida  of  Abu  8a*id  ar-Rustami,  beginning : — 
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'  J1>*J^  Jf^  ^^jJ^  LA=r'        '  a^^  JU  i^r-^^^  ^ 

Next  follow  praises  of  the  people  of  Isfahan,  to  whom  is 
applied  the  verse : — 


This  is  succeeded  (f.  2I«)  by  an  account  of  the  Gav-Khw&ni 
swamp,  of  which  the  extent  is  given  as  18  parasangs  by  2, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Zinda-rud  are  absorbed,  increasing, 
by  a  process  of  percolation  and  diffusion,  the  fertility  of  the 
country  towards  Kirman  for  a  distance  of  80  parasangs. 
Whenever  news  comes  to  Kirra&n  that  the  Qdv-Khwani 
marsh  is  full  to  overflowing,  the  people  of  that  city  hold 
such  high  festival  as  they  do  at  the  Feast  of  the  Naw-ruz, 
knowing  that  there  is  a  year  of  abundance  before  them,  and 
at  such  times  they  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to 
increase  their  stock  of  beasts,  fowls,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  the  like  (f.  21^).  Abu'l-Faraj  (?  ^bl*  o'^)^  ad-Diraashqi 
says: — 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  a  village  called  Warzana  {^jj*), 
in  the  plain  about  which  are  sand-heaps  so  large  that  the 
fiercest  hurricane  could  not  disperse  one  of  them  in  a  year. 
Here,  too,  are  found  certain  shells  (called  in  the  local  dialect 

^iJ^iJ  ij^)f  which,  whenever  a  hail-storm  threatens,  the 
people  hang  about  the  walls  of  the  castles  and  gates, 
whereupon,  by  the  Might  of  God,  the  clouds  are  dispersed 

and  pass  away.  Another  village  called  Hirasgan  (^j;^]/^), 
situated  about  half  a  parasang  from  Darum  {^j^^),  contains 
a  fortress  girt  with  a  moat,  and  is  surrounded  by  mounds  of 

^   Sci'  p.  422,  11.  12   13  .supra. 

'  By  Ydquf  (iii,  700)  he  is  called  \,\^\. 

^  The  word  l*»  is,  iu  the  AfS.,  prefixed  to  this  line.  Proiessor  Bevan  con- 
je<ture8  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  some  indication  <»!  the  metre  {Kumil)  in  which 
this  couplet  is  written. 
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nhitiiu^t  ^ud  (f.  22(7);  but  however  much  this  sand  shifts, 
nono  ovi^r  fulls  iuto  the  moat,  and  if  a  handful  is  cast  into 
it,  H  strong  wind  at  once  arises  and  blows  till  every  grain  of 
ikiud  i^  n>moved  from  the  moat.  Here,  too,  is  a  plain  called 
Oh&»  (yor  F4s),  measuring  about  a  parasang  in  length  and 
brtHidth^  where  domestic  and  wild  animals  mix  without  strife 
or  bliHKlshed,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  assert,  is  because  of 
H  i«H«iu»n  which  they  have  con^ructed 

Another  wonder  is  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of  Q41ahur 
^y^^i),  in  the  district  of  Azdahar  (j^^^j^),  near  K&sh£n,  ten 
immsangs  from  Abriiz  (J^^^).  Here  there  is  a  mountain 
fixmi  one  side  of  which  water  exudes  like  sweat  from  a  body, 
uover  resting,  yet  never  flowing.  Every  year  on  the  day  of 
Tir  in  the  month  of  Tir  the  villagers  assemble  on  the  slopes 
uf  this  mountain,  each  carrying  a  pitcher  and  a  stone  mallet 
i»r  pestle,  with  which  they  strike  on  the  rock  in  turn,  saying, 
**  0  Lady  of  the  Willow  (w-^J  A-j  ^^ ),  vouchsafe  to  me 
mnuo  of  the  water  to  cure  such-and-such  a  disease,"  where- 
upon the  drops  run  together  and  fill  the  pitcher.  The  water 
thus  collected  will  cure  any  disease  with  which  the  collector 
muy  1)0  iifflicted  during  thr  succeeding  year. 

in  tho  abovr-nuMitionod  village  of  Abruz,  near  Kaslian, 
tluTc  is  a  subterranean  stream  i^J-j^)  called  Isfidab 
(whence  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  surrounding  villages 
doriv(»  their  drinkinj^-water),  which  sinks  into  a  marsh  in 
tlie  vilIao;e  of  Hin  (J*-^  «.«  ^^^^  ^»tr:  ^!-^  •)•  Tbe  special 
virtue  of  this  water  is  that  anyone  trying  to  follow  it  up 
or  cross  it,  on  reaching  a  certain  point  known  to  the 
inluibilants  of  that  district,  is  attacked  with  such  breatb- 
lessness  [i.  ^2'2fA  that  lie  can  advance  no  further,  and  if 
he  persists  h(^  is  seized  with  giddiness  and  falls.  3[oreover, 
this  aipunluct  has  nt^ver  undergone  or  needed  repairs  or 
ch«arin^  out.  for  if  anything-,  nuich  or  little,  falls  into  it, 
the  water  risivs  and  sweei)s  it  awav.  When  *Amr  b.  Lavth 
(tlu*  Satlarid,  v.n.  STS  -WO)  was  at  Isfahan  he  trie<l  the 
t».\periinent  (»f  danniiing  it  up.  in  which  endeavour  he 
einplovtHl  a   nuujber  vd*   the   villagers   for  several   days,  but 
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to  DO  purpose,  for  the  water  did  but  rise  and  Increase  in. 
Tolume  in  proportion  to  his  efforts.  The  author  heard  Abd 
Nasr  of  Tij4b&d  assert  that  no  Arab  could  drink  of  this 
water  without  speedily  suffering  some  misfortune  in  person 
or  property.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  this,  till, 
on  looking  into  the  matter,  be  found  that,  aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  Arabs  dwelt  in  any  of  the  villages  supplied  by  it, 
and  beard  that  scarcely  any  Arab,  no  matter  how  thirsty, 
dared  to  drink  of  its  water. 

In  the  village  of  Quhriid  near  Kashau  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  a  herb  which  changes  into  a  clear,  white, 
glass-like  substance.  In  another  village  near  the  same 
town,  called  Karmund  (Ai^jS^),  is  a  petrifying  well  and 
stream.  In  the  villages  of  Chak4dn  (jJll>-)  and  Jiirjird, 
in  the  Quhistan  district  (f.  2^a),  there  arc  found  by  the 
sides  of  the  fields  and  roads  many  great  snakes,  measuring 
five  cubits  (gas)  in  length,  which  the  children  wind  round 
their  arms  and  hands  and  carry  about  with  impunity. 
In  this  district  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  latter  at 
Little  Timart  (^j»-^  L:y^*-J),  the  former  at  Great  Timart, 
of  which  the  remains  arc  still  visible.  Also  iii  the  district 
of  Qahist4n,  at  a  place  called  Bawdam  ( *Jy  ),  is  a  spring  of 
very  clear  water,  which  chokes  any  animal  attempting  to 
drink  it,  so  thai  deatli  ensues.  At  another  village  in 
Quhist&D  named  Amatha  (ot*1),  are  found  glow-worms, 
called  in  Persian  biirdli,  which  are  thus  described  :  — 

jj  «  |^»X«   jl    JfcljCrf-)i  ^g^y,s^  wil^  JiliW  L^l-iuJi  LS*f 

In  tho  same  district  arc  stones  with  a  gritty  or  porous 
surface  (A^rjl'  i_-4^*)  resembling  sugar,  which  emit  sparks 
when  struck  against  one  another,  like  fiint  and  steel. 
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In  the  district  of  Qumdhar  (j^^^)  is  a  castle  named 
Wuh&n-z&d  (^^j^^J),  on  a  hillock  near  which  are  stones 
resembling  coins,  and  jingling  like  coins  when  shaken 
together  in  a  bag.  And  throughout  the  season  of  Spring 
anyone  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  this  castle  sees  fires 
flashing  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  but  on  approaching 
nearer  he  sees  nothing  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  season  is  rainy.     In  the  same  district  is  another  village 

called  Bamk&bdd  (jblliil^),  by  which  (f.  23  b)  is  a  cleft 
in  a  mountain  inhabited  by  lizards  (jU^^).  Of  these 
nothing  is  visible  but  the  tails,  which  are  withdrawn  if 
struck  or  rubbed  with  anything,  only  to  be  protruded  again 
when  the  molestation  ceases ;  and  this,  as  old  people  declare, 
has  been  the  case  for  all  time  within  memory.  In  the  same 
district,  near  the  village  of  Fizan  (j.,J-i),  is  a  fountain  of 
which  the  circumference  measures  three  lances'  length. 
Every  year  for  seventy  days  in  the  spring  it  casts  up  sand 
to  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  season  a  fish  comes  forth , 
on  the  back  of  which  is  a  spherical  excrescence,  whence, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventy  days,  a  black  snake  emerges, 
whereupon  the  fish  disappears  into  the  depths  whence  it 
came  and  is  no  more  seen  till  the  foUowinj^  year,  and  the 
water  subsides. 

In  the  district  of  Isfahan  alone  are  found  iur-anjubin 
(?  turunjin  :  ^rr-^v*')*  jdic-shir  (^-i»jU^),  and  saksanj 
(^  .^-Vi,^,0  or  -;iV-Jwj),  and  also  a  tree  called  khashsut 
{>    cuLa-Io-),    locally    named    wizak    (CSj^),    whereof   the 

branches  overshadow  an  area  of  one  Jarib  or  more  of 
ground :  it  is  thickly  covered  with  leaves ;  its  branches 
cast  a  shadow  like  a  mountain  ;  and  yearly  it  bears  spherical 
pods  or  capsules  full  of  fleas : — 

JTT  J>y'  ••      y    J  t  ^>  »       ..       w  J      ^ 

Near  Miighdr  (jU«^),  in  the  district  of  Sard  (-j-^),  near 
Kash&n,  is  a  petrifying  fountain,  and  when  the  poor  people 
of  that  district  break  a  jar,  jug,  cup,  or  the  like,  they  put  the 
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pieces  together  (f.  24^)  in  their  proper  position  and  place  the 
broken  vessel  in  this  water,  whence  they  withdraw  it  after 
a  while  whole  and  sound. 

In  the  district  of  Qumdhar  (j1»x«i)  is  a  mountain  called 
Kuh-i-Danart  (cl^\\j^  »^),  in  which  is  a  spring  whereof  the 
water  has  the  following  virtue.  Whenever  the  blight  called 
Shish  or  Sin  (apparently  a  small  insect —  .  n  r*  \jj \  i^    Iaj 

J<:J\^)  ^  appears  in  any  of  the  fields  in  the  Isfahan  or  other 

district,  the  people  of  Isfahan  go  to  that  fountain,  draw  from 
it  as  much  water  as  they  want,  and  hang  it  up  on  sticks  or 
posts  in  the  affected  fields,  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  not  rest 
on  the  ground.  Flocks  of  birds  resembling  swallows  (y-y) 
at  once  collect  over  it,  flying  hither  and  thither,  and  when 
these  take  their  departure,  the  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
affected  fields,  whereupon  the  birds  come  back  and  pick  off 
the  blight  from  the  fields,  but  only  if  the  above-mentioned 
precaution  of  not  letting  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water 
touch  the  ground  has  been  fully  observed. 

In  the  plain  surrounding  the  villugeof  Jalashabad(jV^^)» 
in  the  district  of  (iuhiib  (^->lfj),  is  another  fountain  of 
singularly  pure  and  sweet  water,  absolutely  free  from  all 
sorts  of  water-weeds  and  aquatic  animals,  such  as  worms, 
crabs,  tortoises,  fish,  and  the  like  ;  yet  no  animal,  wild  or 
domestic,  will  drink  of  it.  And  if  a  well  bo  dug  anywhere 
near  that  stream,  this  water  collects  in  it  and  presently 
(f.  24^)  turns  to  a  black  salt. 

In  the  district  of  Marbin  is  a  village  called  Tars&bad, 
niiiny  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  possess  a  certain  drug, 
unknown  to  other  people,  which,  when  dissolved  in  the 
milk  of  a  red  cow,  and  administered  on  one  of  the  dark 
nights  at  the  end  of  each  lunar  month,  is  most  oflicacious 
in  curing  persons  bewitched,  crazy,  epileptic,  or  subject  to 
vomiting  produced  by  poison  or  other  causes. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  speak  of  Yazd,  and  first  of 
all  of  one  of   its  great  men,  Shamsu'd-Din   Ruknu'l-Isldm 

'  The  form  S/tiftlf,  which  \^  prohubly  (oiTcct,  occurs  lower  (I.  11). 
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ITj^jlM^u^I'NiMliiiim  nl'Yazdi,  mt  thait  time,  as  it  woald 
M^^pikmr,  dtfpoty  or  aMiftaint  inrsrr  of  If&hin  (f.  2oa).  whoee 
full  Utiet»  were  tbu«  net  forth  in  oflScial  documents : — 


[n  tlx'  Yttzd  district  are  shifting  sands,  which  the  wind 
blows  hither  and  thither ;  and  when  anyone  would  caltivate 
a  garden  or  field  in  their  midst,  he  plants  tamarisks  (Ar.  l^^, 

i'ers,  'S)  round  about  the  site  selected,^  and  these  prevent 

the  shifting  of  the  sands.     At  this  point  (f.  256)  the  trans- 
lator inserts  the  three  following  couplets  of  his  own : — 


TIk^  uruii  of  this  district  is  not  more  than  six  parasangs  b}- 
fourtt'on,  or  eight  by  twelve,  but  it  contains  nearly  800 
(loiiriHhing  villages  and  farms.  Some  of  these  are  supplied 
with  wilier  by  the  Zarrin-riid,  which  rises  at  a  spring  called 
(IhuNhmn-i-Junua  and  finally  sinks  into  the  Gav-Khwani 
iimrMli  near  Ruwidasht  (ei-wjjj^).  It  is  called  Zarrin-rud 
('Mho  (iolden  River")  because  of  the  wealth  which  its  waters 
hoit(»w  on  the  lands  which  it  irrigates  and  fertilises  for 
II  dintaneo  of  T)!)  parasangs.'^  Here  follows  a  rather  florid 
pUHHiigti  (tV.  2()r/-2()/i)  describing,  with  many  quotations  from 
tho  (iur*an,  the  abundance  of  fruits  and  crops  produced  in 
lIuH  fertile  district. 

*  'V\\\>  pluut,  lixuu  till-  t'XUtlatiou  ol"  \\\\'\v\\  the  trlibnititl  >weotnunit  oalltHl  </tiz 
\>  manulartuitHl,  »■*  imrlioulrtvly  abundant  in  tho  iU*s«Tt  calltxl  Kajf'i'i-Ahrtrqnft 
lmt\>tH'U  hthbiil  ami  \m\\. 

-  'riuMtsuliuij  Vfw>-   ^a|»|v<uvutl>  in  tin-  mus*'  ot   '*hin«Hk>*'     is  unctitain,  l»ut 

•  'Iho  n\\'V /v«» -t*'*^*.  ■    /MJoKl-M-altiMvr '*    in  Ti"»ns»\.ini.i  i^  similarly  oalW 
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relaUid  on  trusl.worthy  aut.liorUy  that  "Ali  b.  Ku»tuiii 
nl-Madani,  while  lying  on  his  back  one  day  in  the  Qubliatu'l- 
K/iai/id  ("Green  Cupola")  which  he  had  built  at  Medina, 
and  contemplating  the  expanse  of  sky  and  plain  and  the 
si/e  of  the  building,  exclaimed  that  one  who  was  given  the 
government  of  Isfahan  for  two  years  could  fill  the  Cupola 
with  gold,  and  htroselF  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  stiver ; 
and  added  that  bo  had  heard  Abu'l-Qasi'm  b.  M&h&n,  one 
of  the  chief  tinaucial  secretaries  of  Isfahan,  state  on  the 
authority  of  his  master  (unnamed)  that  when  Mu'ayyidu'd- 
Dawla,  theBuwayhid  prince  (a. ii.97ti-SW3),  occupied  Isfah&n 
with  an  army  conaisting  of  countless  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers,  after  defraying  all  the  allowances  and  expenses 
of  this  vast  host  and  of  the  government  generally,  there 
remained  over  the  produce  of  'JO.OOO  jarihs  (f.  '27a)  of  corn- 
land,  in  spite  of  which  complaints  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
revenues  were  and  are  prevalent.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
conquest'  the  revenues  from  the  land-tax  (r-'/^)  """^ 
capitation  •tax  (-yj^r)  reached  forty  million  dirhams,  while 
in  ancient  times  the  land-tax  alone  wat<  twelve  million 
dirhamv.  In  the  translator's  time,  that  is,  in  a.h.  729 
(=A,D.  l-j2d),  under  the  highly-lauded  administration  of 
8harafu'd-Din  'Ali  of  Na'in  (on  whom  the  usual  wealth 
of  honorific  epithets  and  titles  is  showered  with  unstinted 
profusion),  the  revenues  appear  to  have  been  equally 
flourishing,  but  unfortunately  there  is  u  hiatus  after  the 
word  ^l--«  (f.  27//,  I.  li),  where  their  total  nmoimt,  after 
deducting  all  expenses  and  allowances,  should  have  been 
stitted. 

Next  follows  a  description  of  the  city  walls  of  Isfahan. 
uoHMtructed  by  'AhVu'd  -  Dawla  (probably  Muhammad  b. 
Dushmanzar  b.  Kakwayh,  first  cousin  of  Majdu'd-Dawla 
the  Buwaybid,  wlm  annexed  Isfahan  in  a.d.  1007),  whereof 
the  circuit  exceeded  15,000  paces,  not  reckoning  the  suburbs 
of  Karoa'in  (^T^Ui),  Bard'iin    (^'l^),  ShanbaUn   (^lU^, 


>   It  U  mit  tk'Hr  wliflhei  ihv  Arab  roui{UiHl 

I    jnmquwt  at  Ma'atyiduM-Ouvlii. 


.r  ttie  Hbove.iii.titio 
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f.  28a),  Kharjan  (^Wv^),  Farsan  (^^,j),  the  Garden  of 
•Abdu'l-'Aziz,  Karw^'&n  {^^jj),  Ashkahin  {J^\  or 
perhaps  ^l^Sl-sU  Asgahan),  and  Lunban  (or  Lubnan,  ^Li-I 
or  (jli-J).  The  following  Arabic  verses  descriptive  of  this 
wall  are  cited  from  the  author  of  the  Mahdsin,  on  which  this 
book  is  based  : — 


-*   *  ^ 


;^^,L.^.  '.^^uu-^u^-^c^y^ji 


This  wall  has  twelve  gateways,  each  with  a  pair  of  iron- 
plated  gates,  through  which  the  largest  elephant,  fully 
caparisoned,  and  bearing  spearmen  and  standards,  could 
pass  with  ease. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  of  Isfahan  are  next  de- 
scribed :  first  the  governor's  palace,  or  Ddru'l-Amdra^  of 
which  a  wordy  and  bombastic  description  fills  u  couple  of 
pages;  next  the  palace  of  Hazar  Eusbk  (/*the  Thousand 
Kiosques");  then  the  wonderful  bazaars,  filled  with  the 
produce  of  every  clime  (f.  296) — bijoiiferv'  from  Baghdad, 
silks  from  Eufa,  brocades  from  Rum,  sherbets  from  Egypt, 
gems  from  Balirayn,  ebony  from  'Umman,  ivory  from 
India,  curiosities  from  China,  furs  from  Khurasan,  wood 
from  Tabaristan,  woollen  goods  and  blankets  from  A'dharba- 
yagan  (i.e.  Adharbayjan)  and  Gilan,  carpets  and  rugs  from 
Armenia,  and  the  like.  A  special  kind  of  cotton  thread 
peculiar  to  Isfahan  is  especially  noticed  (t*.  '30^>),  whereof 
one  inithqdl  sells  at  36  dirhams^  while  one  kharKar  of  stuifs 
manufactured  from  it  is  worth  10  kh^r tears  of  gold- 
embroidered  silk  of  Egypt.      The  translator  himself  went 

'  V)uf  iHi4ta\  which  I  take  to  be  tiie  *<.c«mvl  halt  ot  thi^  '>»/y^,  haj^  bifii 
acv'identaliy  omitted  by  the  cop}'i5t.  The  «^her  ui>»i>t^  hire  printed)  is  eridfotly 
corrupt,  as  it  does  not  si-an. 
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to  the  bazaars  to  verify  this  point,  and,  after  much  haggling 
about  the  price,  received  the  following  final  statement  from 
the  vendor : —  ^ 

According  to  this,  one  maund  of  the  fabric  in  question 
would  be  worth  two  thousand  dinars  (f.  31a).  A  piece  of 
this  fabric,  measuring  24  by  2^  ells  {gaz)  and  weighing 
7  mithqdls,  was  sent  as  a  worthy  present  to  one  of  the  rulers 
of  Bahrayn,  Hurmuz,  or  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  by  Jam&lu'd-Din  Muhammad  Daylam-i-Dastajirdi-i- 
Isfah&ni,  a  philanthropic,  beneficent,  and  liberal  minister, 
whose  praises  are  celebrated  at  length.  Another  bazaar  is 
next  described  which  was  built  by  the  Amir  Mudhafiaru*d- 
Din  Shaykh  'Ali  b.  Amir  Muhammad  b.  Gir&y  I^d&ji, 
apparently  a  descendant  of  Arghun  the  Mongol  (a.d.  1284- 
1291),  of  whom  the  poet  F&khir-i-Fadil  of  Herat  says  : — 

His  deputy,  Jamalu'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  Shuja*u'd-Din-i- 
Lubn&ni  (or  Lunb4ni)-i-Isfah&ni^  is  also  praised  for  similar 
public-spirited  acts  of  generosity,  and  part  of  a  gasida 
composed  in  his  eulogy  by  Sa*d-i-HiravI  is  cited  (f.  32a)  : — 

'     t         T  •* 


.jw-iwj 


•m  9 


i 


s- 


A^ 


U^jJ    ^.-O-Lj?   4^^C»*L>  .    iil*.^     ,J 


^('^  '-r^^  ^--r^^  u^ryrj 


'  ^Lj: — ,T  ^^^«;L^--1  »X-.^  (,   ,;\^y7  c-J^ 


^  The  point  of  this  sentence  consists  in  the  sequence  of  numbers  which  it 
contains.  For  a  similar  piece  of  ingenuity,  see  A.  de  Biberstein  Kazimirski's 
Dialogues  Franfnis-PrrsanSf  pp.  123-124. 
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'  ^U-T  I;  ^^^jji  A^V  ^j-^,  ^j^  ^} 


C^' 


^  c^^y<  v^^  c?;'^  ^^  *^y  U^^^  '-^ 


'  j,/li  jO^-  ^.jJl  JU^  JjU  c^^U 


This  is  followed  (f.  32  b)  by  another  poem  in  his  honour  by 
the  translator : — 


i     t 


O/-^-^ 


jy^ 


V 


^^;^^c^W-'^  ^^>rt^ 


jUj  jU.  /^ 


j.L^JD  ^\.^  ^Ls  iJjC-L^    ^  j,^j ^-^^^r  lA-^  <^  --^i^^^ 
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Next  follows  an  ornate  description  of  the  palace  of 
Ehw&ja  Bah&'u'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  Shamsu'd-Din  S&hib- 
Diw&n-i-Juwayni  (ff.  32 6-33 a),  d  propos  of  which  is  cited 
a  poem  by  Sharafu'd-Din  Shufurvah,  who  is  spoken  of  as 

j\^Uj  2fj^*     This  poem,  which  comprises  10  bayts,  begins: — 

b  ;  .  -^LJaJ  ci-JUr;-  c:-^.M^-w  ^ 

These  are  followed  (ff.  33rt-34ft)  by  an  Arabic  poem  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  late  Q&di  Nidh&mu'd-Din  Isfahani,  the 
author  oidiwdns  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  This  poem  com- 
prises 37  haytSf  of  which  the  second  ^  and  third  run  thus : — 


1 

'^^,l_^  ^^^!l  ^  '^  ^.  J^  •U 


This  is  succeeded  by  a  description  of  the  Masjid-i-Adina, 
an  old  mosque  which  was  originally  built  by  Arabs  of  the 
Banu  Tamim.  When  the  city,  originally  founded  by 
Khusayb  b.  Salm,  was  enlarged  by  the  incorporation 
therewith  of  fifteen  suburbs  or  villages,  the  quarter  of 
Khusayb-abad  was  added  to  this  mosque,  but  taken  from 
it  in  A.H.  226  (a.d.  840-841)  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph 
al-Mu*tadid,*  and  again  restored  by  Abii  *Ali  b.  Rustam 
in  the  reign  of  al-Muqtadir  (a.d.  908-932).  A  Jew  who 
held  possession  of  some  of  the  land  required  for  this 
extension  (said  to  have  been  the  actual  site  of  Khusayb- 
abdd)  demanded  (f.  35  at)  and  obtained  an  enormous  price 
ere  he  would  consent  to  sell  it.      Adjoining  the  mosque  were 


^  The  first  is  so  eonupt  thut  I  can  make  uothiu;c  «i  it. 

*  There  is  an  error  hero.     At  this  dat«>  al-Mu'tasira  wjis  Calipli.     Al-Mirtadid 
reigned  a.d.  892-902. 
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colleges  (j^jy),  caravanserais,  guest-houses,  oflBces,  treasuries, 
and  a  library  built  by  Abu'l-*Abb4s  Ahmad  ad-Dabbi.  lu 
the  latter  were  preserved  many  rare  books,  the  catalogue 
of  which  filled  three  large  volumes.  Hard  by  (f.  35  J)  wa6 
a  gate  of  great  beauty  built  by  Abu  Mudar  ar-Rumi 
{^^P^j^  ^})  at  a  cost  of  2,000  dinars  of  that  time.  The 
two  minarets  are  built  upon  two  buttresses  {J^^^)y  which 

form  an  arch  spanning  the  passage  which  leads  from  the 
mosque  into  the  Dyers'  Bazaar.  Another  smaller  mosque 
in  [the  quarter  of]  Jurjir  (y-j>-^i^  or  j^jj^-)  was  built  by 

the  K&fi'l-Kuf&t  S&hib  [Isma*il  b.]  'Abbad,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  slender  and  graceful  minarets,  a  hundred 
cubits  {gaz)  in  height  and  one  cubit  in  diameter. 

Amongst  the  virtues  of  Isfahan  (f.  36a)  the  author 
mentions  the  devoutness  of  its  inhabitants  in  public  worship, 
and  the  fact  that  since  its  first  foundation  no  king  has  ever 
died  there.     To  quote  his  own  words  : — 


<::^J\  }iS\^  <JJ^-L«  ^vJb  jjj^  ,J  <JU^* 

The  number  of  cattle  daily  brought  into  the  city  for  the 
butchers  averages  1,000  sheep  and  100  cows,  all  of  which  are 
killed  and  eaten  before  evening,  while  on  feast-days,  such  as 
the  Naw-ruz,  the  number  greatly  exceeds  this.  Besides  this, 
some  100,000  sheep  and  1,000  cows  are  killed,  salted,  and 
made  into  qmUd  (^.^),  which  will  keep  sweet  and  good  for 
a  whole  year,  and  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  friends  send  it 
to  one  another  as  a  present  (f.  36^),  and  it  is  exported  to 
distant  cities.  Ever}'  householder  of  Isfahan,  says  the 
author,  is  accustomed  to  keep  a  good  store  of  provisions, 
meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like,  in  his 
house,  so  that   at   the  shortest  notice   he  may  be  able    to 
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eatertain  unexpected  guests.  Everyone,  moreover,  has 
a  good  supply  of  ice  throughout  the  Summer,  a  fact  alluded 
to  in  the  verse : — ^ 

This  chapter  coacludes  with  praises  of  the  fruits  of  Isfah&n, 
especially  the  apples  of  Azayish  and  the  pears  of  Jayy,  and 
the  wonderful  china  wares  to  be  found  in  its  markets. 


Chapter  V  (ff.  37fl-45ei). 

It  is  related  by  Sulayman  b.  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu'U&h  b. 
Muhammad  b.  'Imran,  on  the  authority  of  'Abdu'r-Rahm&ii 
b.  'Amr  b.  Rasta,  that  Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  used  to  sav, 
"  The  good  meu  of  Isfahan  are  the  best  of  men,  and  the  bad 
are  the  worst" 

Of  notable  Isfahan  is  the  first,  according  to  the  author,  is 
Pharaoh  (!),^  whoso  arrogant  pretensions  to  Divinity  he 
makes  an  excuse  for  merely  mentioning  him.  Next  comes 
Bukhtu'n  -  Nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar),  whose  Persian  name, 
according:  to  Haraza  of  Isfahan,  was  as  follows: — ^ 

and  who  was  one  of  King  Luhrasp's  satraps.  He  also  was 
originally  from  Khiizan  in  the  Marbin  district. 

Third  comes  Bah rdfn  Guv  the  Sasanian  (a.d.  420-438),  who 
was  from  the  village  of  Rusan  {^^•j)y  in  the  district  of 
TJlanjan  (^l:sai\)-  Near  this  village  he  had  a  castle  called 
Xz&dwdr,  where  he  wedded  the  daughter  of  Barzijir  {j^^^ 
j^^jy)  of  tho  village  called  Ajiiya-i-Bara'an  (^Wj  djS-]). 

^  This  verse  octuif*  in  a  qanida  by  Sa'duM-Diii   Hiravi,    already  cited   at 
pp.  422-4  supra. 

-  He  was,  says  the  author,  originally  of  M^rbin.     (e.**U.y  ^.j^  u^li^  jU* 
"'  T&lx^  (i»  666)  ^ves  a  quite  different  genealogy. 
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Fourth  comes  (f.  *68a)  Mihr-Yazdan,  one  of  the  Parthian 
rulers  or  Mul&kuU'Tawd*if,  also  from  IJlanj&n.  He  built  the 
fortress  on  [the  hill  now  occupied  by]  the  Castle  of  M&rbin. 

Fifth  comes  SMrifiy  the  beloved  of  Khusraw  Parwiz.  In 
shorty  says  the  author,  this  district  of  Ulanj&n  (f.  SSb)  has  at 
all  times  up  to  his  own  day  produced  notable  men  and 
women,  last  but  not  least  of  whom  was  Fakhru*d  -  Din 
Muhammad-i-Ashtarj&ni-i-Isfahfini,  whose  learning,  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  benign  influence  are  highly  praised, 
and  whose  virtues  are  described  as  having  passed  to  his 
sons  Malik  *Ala*u'd-Din  'Ali  jDasiwniU'  Wnzard  and  Malik 
Yaminu'd-Din  'Adudu'l-  Wuzard  (f.  396). 

Sixth  comes  Salman  the  Persian,  the  celebrated  companion 
of  the  Prophet,  whose  real  name  was  Buzbih,  the  son  of 
"Wahan&n  (^liU.  ^  ^j3j^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^  native  of  the 
village  of  Eayfin  (^W^)  in  the  Quh&b  (s-'*V)  district.  He 
was  the  first  -  fruits  of  Islam  in  Persia,  and  of  him  the 
Prophet  said  :  c:.--Jl  Jjb\  My  jjUL)  and  c-^1  J^jL.  \j\ 
W  UV^^  (Ji^  i^UL»  •  ilA\  1\.  Abu  Hurayra  relates 
that  when  the  verse  (Qur'dn,  xlvii,  40),  "If  ye  turn  away. 
He  will  substitute  for  you  another  people  in  your  stead,  who 
shall  not  be  like  you,"  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet,  one  asked 
him  to  what  people  allusion  was  made.  The  Prophet  laid 
his  hand  on  ISalm&n,  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  and  said 
thrice,  "  This  friend  and  his  people.  By  that  God  (f.  40fl) 
in  whose  grasp  of  power  is  the  soul  of  Muhammad,  were 
Faith  suspended  over  the  vault  of  the  Pleiades,  the  men 
of  Persia  {u^j^J  would  bring  it  down  to  earth  !  "  That 
by  **  Persia"  (u^V)  Isfahan  is  meant,  is  proved,  says  the 
author,  by  Salmon's  own  narrative,  reported  by  'Abdu'll&h 
b.  *Abbds,  wherein  he  says,  **  I  was  from  Isfahdn,  from 
a  village  called  Jayy."  Salman,  it  is  added,  found  at 
Medina  an  Isfabaui  woman  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
acceptance  of  Islam. 

Seventh  comes  Abu  Muaiitn,  the  great  propagandist 
((JLJ^J  *— ^o-t^)    of    the    *Abb&sids,   who   was   the    son    of 
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Bah&m,  the  son  of  Giidarz,  or  Shidiis,  the  son  of  Oddars, 
and  whose  native  place  was  the  viUage  of  F4taq  (J?^)  in 
the  direction  of  Kar&j  (r)/)*  After  a  description  of  the 
great  services  he  rendered  to  the  Honae  of  'Abh&s»  the 
following  verses  composed  by  him  (ff.  40  6-41  a)  are  cited : — 


'  \x^  6\  J,^  .  .^  c/a 


f 


*  ^^\  (^  i-^_^"  U^_  ^1  l-^ 


r 


In  proof  that  Abu  Muslim  was  a  native  of  Isfah&n  is  cited 
a  passage  from  al-Mad&'ini's  works,  iu  which  it  is  related 
that  one  day  Abu  Muslim,  after  boasting  of  his  conquests, 
asked  Abu  Bakr  of  Hudhayl,  **  "Who  conquered  our  city  of 
Isfah&n  P  "  Abu  Bakr  replied,  "  The  'Abdu'll&hs  "  {AjLc), 
mentioning  some  of  them  by  name.  Abu  Muslim  is  also 
reported  to  have  said,  "  I  and  Salm&n  are  from  one  branch 

1  MS.  \^. 
'  MS.  «. 
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on  the  genealogical  tree."  One  of  his  descendants,  more- 
over, who  bore  the  same  kunya,  was  Abu  Muslim  T&hir 
b.  Muhammad  b.  'Abdu'U&h  b.  Hamza  of  the  village  of 
Juzdan  {^'^jj^)y  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mufaddal 
b.  Sa'd  b.  Husayn  al-Mafarrukhi,  the  author  of  the  Sisdlafu 
Mahdsini  Isfahan,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  book,  by 
whom  the  following  qasida  was  composed  : — 


'  ?  f 


U/p ,  U-Ul  ^li  vi-^U-  jJ 

9    "       ^  y^      ^       •*  .  *        ,  ,      •. 


J»       i? 


C^j..' 


>"> 


*t!L.  r  ^rr-"  J-^^^l!  ,:4-^^ 


This  Abu  Miisliiu  the  younger,  on  account  of  his  ability, 
good  looks,  and  agreeable  conversation,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  ^Adudu'd-Dawla  the  Buwayhid  (a.d.  949-9H2),  by 
whom,  when  14  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  to  Baghdad 
for  a  year.  There  he  studied  with  x\bu  *Abdi'llah  of  Basra, 
better  known  as  Ibn  Ju^al,  a  master  of  jurisprudence  and 
scliolastic  philosophy,  and,  in  addition,  learned  (f.  42 «)  five 
languages  besides  Persian,  viz.,  Arabic,  Turkish,  ^-Ethiopic 


'  Tlic  t(»ll(twin.i:  rcadiiijrs  •)!"  tho  MS.  have  hooii  lorrictid:  1.  1,  U\ ;  ^^^^^ ; 
1.  1?,  I^Li  ;  1.  .'),  *-»*-«^  :  I.  r>,  iTu* ;  1.  7,  \^j\\  --^  o  j :  1-  "^^ /^\  1-  9,  (^ ; 
1.  UN  \yi\i. 
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^ 


(^^^j),  Greek  (^jjj)>  and  Hindustani  (,^XJfe).  When  only 
28  years  of  age  he  had  the  misfortune  deeply  to  offend  the 
S&hib  'Abbad  in  a  religious  discussion  held  in  the  presence 
of  'Adudu'd-Dawla.  The  Sahib  was  worsted  and  silenced^ 
and,  though  he  concealed  his  vexation,  he  never  forgave  his 
young  opponent,  so  that  when,  on  the  death  of  *Adudu'd- 
Dawla,  Abu  Muslim  set  out  from  Baghdad  to  return  home 
lo  Isfah&n,  the  S&hib  sent  formal  commands  to  the  governor 
of  Hamadan,  Abu  'AH  of  Merv,  to  kill  him.  Abu  *Ali, 
however,  happened  to  be  Abii  Muslim's  cousin  on  the  father's 
side,  and,  by  gifts  and  appeals,  he  ultimately  succeeded,  with 
great  diflBculty,  in  inducing  the  Sahib  to  renounce  his 
vengeance. 

The  author  next  relates  (ff.  42rt-426),  as  proof  of  the 
valour,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism  of  the  Isfahanis,  how 
once  in  former  times  (no  particulars  are  given)  the  city 
was  taken  and  occupied  by  an  army  of  30,000  men,  who 
grievously  oppressed  and  maltreated  the  people,  until  these 
at  length  rose  en  manse  and  destroyed  the  invaders  to  the 
last  man.  As  proof  of  their  liberality  and  emulation,  he 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  "  a  credible  witness,"  that 
formerly,  in  the  quarter  of  Garwa'an  {^^^•S),  "now 
entirely  ruined  and  obliterated,  so  that  even  of  its  remains 
no  trace  abides/'  there  stood  fifty  flourishing  mosques,  in 
each  of  which  prayers  were  regularly  celebrated,  every  man 
of  consequence  thinking  it  a  shame  that  he  should  perform 
his  devotions  in  a  mosque  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  another.  As  regards  their  wealth  (f.  43 a), 
another  trustworthv  witness  related  that  on  one  occasion 
of  festival  he  sat  looking  at  the  passers-by  in  the  quarter 
called  Ghan  Liifa  (i!L«2  ^Uj  <::^^s»jX.^  <)^a-Ls^'),  near  the 
Babu'1-Qasr  ("Palace  Gate"),  on  the  avenue  leading  to 
Musalla  ("the  Oratory"),  and  counted  2,000  men  clad  in 
silken  garments,  satin  turbans,  clothes  of  Tuz  and  Bam, 
Egyptian  wool  and  scarlet,  out  of  the  one  quarter  of 
IMd-abad,  which  is  now  utterly  dilapidated,  being  partly 
included  in  the  city-wall  and  partly  in  the  cemetery. 
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In  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  also,  the  Isfahanis  often 
possess  great  skill,  even  persons  who  are  quite  illiterate  and 
have  never  received  any  instruction  in  this  science,  either 
orally  or  from  books.  One  of  these  was  called  Abu't-T^yyib 
Mu'abbir,  commonly  known  as  "  Ktibi-band  *'  ("^  ij!^)t 
whose  prognostications,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the 
books,  were  marvellously  correct.  "When  a  youth  he 
dreamed  one  night  at  Mecca  that  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Masjid-i-Adina  at  Isfah&n  a  man  was  giving  out  water 
to  the  people,  when  suddenly  a  negro  passed  by  him  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  therewith  struck  him  on 
the  right  side.  The  dreamer,  at  this  point,  woke  up  in 
a  fright,  and  next  morning  set  out  to  seek  for  one  sldlled 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  He  at  length  found  an  old 
man  accomplished  in  oneiroroancy,  who,  on  hearing  his 
dream,  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  to  him  had  been 
granted  the  interpretation  of  visions.  Of  his  skill  the 
following  instances  are  given  : — 

Fadl  b.  Balah  {^Jj),  who  was  for  a  while  a  warden  of  the 
Masjid-i-J&mi*  under  the  supervision  of  the  above-mentioned 
Abu't-Tayyib,  related  that  one  day  the  two  of  them  were  out 
walking.  As  they  passed  the  Sdhib's  house  (at  that  time 
inhabited  by  the  Waztr  Shaykh  Ahmad  b.  *Abdu'l-*Aziz 
b.  *Abdu'l-Mun*im),  they  met  two  women,  one  of  whom, 
recognizing  Abu*t-Tayyib,  addressed  hira,  sayin^j  that  she 
had  dreamed  that  a  little  bird  (^-^l-  u**^  j^  \,J^J^)  ^^^^^ 
up  from  her  right  hand,  and  again  perched  on  it,  eating 
grain  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand,  till  suddenly,  in  an  access 
of  anger,  she  wrung  its  neck.  "  Who  is  this  with  thee  ?  '' 
(o^M*-^  ci^^b),  enquired  Abu't  -  Tayyib,  pointing  to  her 
companion.  **  My  mother,"  answered  she.  "  Send  her  with 
me,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  may  tell  her  the  interpretation." 
**Be  silent,"  replied  the  woman,  **for  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
separated  from  my  mother."  The  woman,  however,  insisted 
that  lie  should  interpret  the  dream  for  her  there  and  then  ; 
and  he,  with  great  reluctance  and  every  sign  of  disgust,  said. 


llXKIkOMAXLT. 


"You  had  a  young  lad  for  your  lover  who  used  t 


visit  you  (f.  44n 


have  killed  bin 


Thereupon 


the  other  woman  caught  hold  of  hor  cloak,  crying  loudly, 
Alas,  mv  beloved !  "      News  of   this  was 


"AIOB, 


my  s 


brought  to  Shaykh  Abu'l  -  'Abbfis,  who  came  out  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  woman's  guilt  was  proved,  and 
confessed  by  herself,  and,  the  body  of  her  victim  having 
been  discovered  in  a  well,  she  was  drenched  with  naphtha, 
rolled  up  in  matting,  and  burned  to  death. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  suni<!  poriwoage  was  t^ild 
to  the  author  by  his  father  on  the  authority  of  his  grand- 
father, who  was  the  person  concerned.  He  lived  at  that 
time  on  his  farm  in  the  village  of  Juzd&n,  and  one  night  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  drawing  water  from  a  well,  and  that 
when  be  pulled  up  the  bucket  it  contained  two  fishes,  one 
large  and  one  small.  Next  day  he  met  Abu't-Tayyib,  and 
demanded  from  him  the  interpretation  of  the  dream.  He 
was  answered  that  on  his  return  home  two  of  his  farm- 
labourers,  who  had  an  old-standing  quarrel,  would  come 
before  him  and  ask  him  to  arbitrate  between  them,  with 
a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  their  dispute ;  and  was  warned 
not  to  listen  to  what  they  said,  or  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
On  returning  home  lie  actually  found  the  two  men  quarrelling, 
and  they  at  once  appealed  to  him  to  decide  between  them, 
but,  warned  by  Abu't-'Puyyib,  he  refused,  saying: — 

Another  nurrative  follows  of  a  man  who  dreamed  a  dream 
BO  shocking  that,  though  he  desired  its  interpretation,  he 
ooald  not  bring  himself  to  repeat  it  to  Abu't-Tayyib,  who, 
nevertheless  (f.  446),  recounted  it  without  error  to  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  dispelled  his  fears  and  advised  him  how 
to  act. 

On  another  occasion  a  discussion  as  to  the  reality  of  this 
science  of  Interpretation  of  Dreams  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  'Al&'u'd-Dawla,  who  was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  ridicule. 
Finally  he  ordered  Abu't-Tayyib  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and,   to    prove    him,    narrated   to   him   sundry   incoherent 
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dreams,  and  demanded  their  interpretation.  Abu't-Tayyib 
maintained  a  stubborn  silence,  till  at  last  'Al&'u'd-Dawla 
said,  ''The  Shaykh  is  not  attending  to  the  dream."  Then 
at  length  he  said,  *'  May  the  fortune  of  Your  Highness 
endure  in  the  highest  degree !  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  reply  to  mere  badinage"  (u5;V^  rl/*)-  *Al&'u'd-Dawla 
was  astonished  and  put  to  shame  by  this  answer,  and  no 
longer  denied  the  reality  of  Abu't-Tayyib's  science. 

The  author  excuses  himself  from  dwelling  further  on  the 
quickness,  insight,  skill,  and  mastery  of  the  Isfah&nis  in 
every  art,  craft,  and  science,  wherein,  as  he  asserts,  they 
have  no  equals  in  the  world  (f.  4oa). 


{To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  XVI. — Tales  of  the  Wi^e  Man  and  the  Fool,  in  Tibetan 
and  Chinese,     By  J.  Takakusu,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  book  I  have  chosen  for  my  present  paper  is  a  sort  of 
Jataka  or  Avadiina  entitled  the  "  Hien-yii-Ching,"  which 
Mr.  Nanjio  lias  restored  into  Sanskrit  as  "  Damamuka- 
sntra"  (R  jg  g),  or  "Tales  of  the  Wise  Man  and 
the  Fool."  It  will  at  once  remind  one  of  the  Tibetan 
work  "  MDsaiis-blun  '*  (generally  called  Dsan-lun),  that  is, 
"  Der  Weise  iind  der  Thor,"  published  by  I.  J.  Schmidt,^ 
and  afterwards  by  Schiefner,  for  this  is  a  popular  work 
and  is  read  by  almost  every  student  of  Tibetan.  The 
Chinese  version  was  by  Hui-hsio  (g  jj),  Wei-teh  (iJ  ^), 
and  others,  written  during  their  stay  in  Karakhodjo,* 
A.D.  445  (5|J  jf^  ^  Zl  ^  Zl  ^)-  There  arc,  however, 
two  texts  both  assijj^ned  to  the  same  translators,  one  coming 
down  throupfh  the  Korean  Buddhists  and  the  other  through 
the  Chinese.  It  is  said  in  the  earliest  catalogue  in  existence 
(a.d.  520)  that  the  original  text  was  obtained  by  the  translators 
in  Khoten  (Kustana,  ^  [J|)  and  translated  by  them  in  the 
Temple  Tien-an-shi,  Kariikhodjo  (^  ^  3^  ^  "^)-  As  to 
the  Tibetan  text  we  were  first  informed  of  its  existence  by 
Csoma  de  Corosi  in  the*  '^Asiatic  Researches/'  vol.  xx,  1836, 
and  sev('n  years  later  we  were  furnished  with  the  text  by 
the  Russian  savants  mentioned  above. 

Wo  possess  at  present  four  texts  of  the  Siitra  as  follows  : — 

Korean 

TiHKTAX.  Mongolian.      riiiNESE.      [in  Chini'Sf'). 

Number  oi  la.xiculi  ...  12  ...  12         ...         13         ...         13 

Number  ol' cha|»t<  rs  ...  .')1  ...  .V2         ...         69         ...         62 

DattM»f  translation  ...Attor  032  a.i>.    Alter  1260  a. d.      145  a. d.         44o  a.d. 

'   St.  IVtorsbur-,  1843. 

-  Later  the  rapital  ot  I'iufur  ;  tlic  district  of  Kao-(han«r  in  China  rone.^poudinp: 
to  Kamkhodjo  ot  IVr-^ian^. 
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Though  there  seems  from  the  above  to  have  bceu  four 
different  originals,  it  may  have  not  been  so  in  reality,  and 
the  difference  in  the  existing  texts  may  be  due  to  omission 
of  some  stories  according  to  the  will  of  the  translators. 
The  Tibetan  is  the  shortest  of  all,  and  the  51  chapters 
which  it  contains  are  found  in  the  three  other  texts,  agreeing 
with  one  another  very  closely,  and  we  have  reason  to 
consider  it  to  be  the  latest  work.  The  oldest  is,  of  course, 
the  Chinese,  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  chapters, 
and  was  translated  nearly  two  centuries  earlier  than  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet  in  a.d.  632.  The 
Korean  text  seems  to  have  omitted  some  seven  chapters,  and 
the  Mongolian  left  out  some  seventeen,  while  the  Tibetan 
curtailed  the  most,  omitting  eighteen  altogether.  We  have 
still  another  text  in  Ealmukish,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Schmidt.^ 

Now  let  us  compare  the  contents  of  the  texts,  Tibetan  and 
Chinese,  to  which  our  research  is  specially  directed.^ 

I. 

Chap.  Chinese.  Korean'.  Tibetan. 

1.  Several  parables.^  (The  last,  1.  1.  Darstellung  manclierlei  Bei- 
S'ibi-jataka ;  Pali,  499 ;  Cariya-  spielr.^ 

pitaka,  1,8:  Skt.  Jataka-malu, 

ii.) 

2.  Maha-sattva  leediDg  a  tigress  2.  2.  Semcjui  C'empo  niacht  mit 
with  his  body.  (Jataka-mala,i;  seinom  Kiirper  einer  Tigerin 
cf.  Avadana-kalpa-lata,  ii.)  eine  gabe. 

3.  Two  Brahmanas  receiving  pre-  3.  3.  Vou  dem  Kuutuju,  welcher 
ceptM.  sein  iibemomraenes  Pflieht- 

geliibde  erfiillte. 

4.  A  poor  mail  ot  Benares  making  4.  4.  VoudemOpferdarbringernach 
offerings  to  Buddha.  dem  Verkaut  seines  Korpers. 

o.  The  sea-god  questioning  n  o.  ii.  Von  den  Fragen  der  Gottheit 
sailor.  des  Meeres. 

6.  A  Deva-putru  *  llan-ka-ta  '  6.  6.  Von  dem  Giittersohue  Gauga- 
(Gangudhara) .  tUira . 

7.  Prince  *  Sn-ja-ti '  (Sujati).  7.        drest.  (7.  Moxoolian:  Voni 

Prinzou  Susati.) 

'   1)san-lun,  p.  xvii. 

2  The  Korean  is  practically  tlie  same  as  the  Chinese,  except  those  chapters 
omitted  in  it.  The  Mongolian  agrees  mostly  with  the  Tibetan,  t^xcept  that  it  haH 
an  extra  chapter,  i.e.  chap.  7.     See  Dsan-lun,  p.  xvii. 

3  I  omit  Chinese  and  Tibetan  originals  here  for  brevity's  sake. 
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Chap.  Chinbse. 

8.  Frinceiis  Diamond,  the  daughter 
of  King  *Pa-8hi-noh'  (Pra- 
senajit). 

9.  A  child  called  *  Gold- treasure.' 

10.  A  child  called  'Flower-heaven' 
(Pofpa-deTa). 

11.  A  child  called  *  Jewel -heaven  * 
(Ratoa-deva). 

12.  Rsi  Shan-ti-pa-U  (Ksantivadl). 
(Pali  Khanti-vadi-Jataka,  313 ; 
Jataka-mala,  xxviii.) 

13.  King  Maitri-bala  giving  his 
blood  away.  (Jiitaka-mula,Tiii; 
cf.  Avadana-kalpa-lata,  91.) 

14.  The  .submission  of  six  heretics. 


II. 

KOKBAK.  TiBBTAN. 

8.  7.  Von    der    Dorje    genannten 

Tochter  des  Konig  Saljal. 

9.  8.  VonSerjig  (demGoldreichen). 

10.  9.  Von  Hlai-metog  (der  Gotter- 

blume). 

11.  10.  VonHlai-riuc*en(demGdtter- 

kleinode). 

12.  11.  Vom  Duldenden. 


13.  12.  Von  der  Gabenspendong  des 

Koni<^  Jampai-tob. 

14.  13.  Von    der    Demiithigang  der 

sechs  Irrlehrer. 


III. 


16.   *  Ko-da  '  offering  his  body. 


16.  The  t'onveisioii  of  King  *  Great- 
light.' 

17.  An    Upa^iku    *  Ma-ha-shi-na* 
(Maha-sena). 


15.  14.  Von  dem  Tier»»  Kunta  u.  dess^'U 

dorbringung     des     eigenen 
Kcirpf^rs. 
deest.   (Uesi.  . 

16.  (lef^st. 


IV. 


18.  The  merit  <>t"  entering  the  priest- 
hood and  the  liouseholder  *  Shi- 
li-pi-ti '  (S'ri-vrddhi). 

19.  The  suicide  of  a  novice  on 
account  of  precepts. 

20.  The  liouseholder  who  had  no 
organ  of  sense. 

21.  A  poor  man  and  his  wife  wh<> 
obtained  rewards  by  offering  a 
cotton-cloth. 

22.  An  old  woman  who  sold  her 
poverty  U\  *  Ka  -  shen  -  yen  ' 
(Kat\'ayamt; . 


22.  15.  Das  Lob  des  Eintritt^  in  den 

<^eistlichcn   stand  u.   dessen 
verdienst. 

23.  16.  Vom|Get8iU ,  welcher  die  iiber- 

nommcnen  Pflichtgcbotehielt. 

24.  17.  Von  den    Haus-eigenthiimer 

ohne  Sinnwerkzeuge. 
2.).       18.  Von.dem  Armen,  welche  ihre 

Bekleidung  von  Baumwollen- 

zcug  als  Gube  darbrachte. 
26.       19.  Von  der  Armen,  welche  Kit  va- 

vana  ihre  Armuth  verkaufte. 
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V. 


Chap.  CuiNBSE.  Korean.  Tibetan. 

23.  A  chad  called  « Gold-heaven '        27.      20.  VonSerhla(goldeneGottheit). 
(Suvar^a-deya). 


24.  The  child  of  two  families. 

25.  The  honBeholder  ^  San-dan-nin ' 
(Sandhana). 

26.  King    <  Moonlight'     (Candra- 
prabha)  giving  his  head  away. 
Cf.  Divyav.,  xxii. 


28.  21.  Von     dem     Sohne     zweier 

Familien. 

29.  34.  Von  dem  Hansbesitzor  Dum- 

jed. 

30.  22.  Yon    dem  Konig  Da-od  u. 

dessen  hingabe  des  eigenen 
Hauptes. 


VI. 


27.  King  'Pleasing- eyes '  giving  his 
eyes  away. 

28.  600    blind    children   following 
Buddha. 

29.  The  child  *  Pun-na-ci '  (PQrna- 
citta). 

30.  A  poor  man  *  Ni-ti '  (Xithi  ?). 


deest,  35.  Von  dem  Konigo  Migjod. 

dee»t.  deest. 

deesi.  deest. 

dccftf.  deest. 


VII. 


31.  A  Mnhri-ka])pliina. 

32.  The  nun  Utpala. 

33.  Seven  sons  ot  *  Li-ci-nii." 

34 .  King  *  She  -  tii  -  la  -  ken  -  niu  ' 
(Sardula-kai-na). 

35.  Kinf(   Asoka  offeriuj^^  earth  to 
Buddha  (in  his  t'onner  birth). 

3G.  Offering  .»*tven  jars  ot  gold  t<> 

Buddha. 
37.  Rewards  to  *  Sha-ma  '  (Ksama). 


31. 

24. 

Von  Kabyn  C'cupcK 

16. 

25. 

Von  der  Nonne  Utpala. 

32. 

23. 

Von   dor  sieben  Sohneu  de: 
Kronsbeamteu  Ridag. 

33. 

26. 

Von  Shudtolaggarni. 

17. 

27. 

Vora  Kcinig  A.'^oka. 

Cf.  Asoka-avadanainChint'sc 

18. 

28. 

Von  deu  goldueu  Kauncn. 

19. 

21). 

Von  der  Brahmauin  Dcva. 

VIII. 


38.  King  Cliattra-kuri. 

39.  King  *  r,reat-gift.' 


34.       dre.sf. 

3.').       30.  Aon  dir  Secrtisf  dc»  Jinipa 
C'cniK). 
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Chap.  Chinese. 

40.  On  the  memory  of  Ananda. 

41.  *Yu-pa-8hi'    (Upasi?)    Irilled 
by  his  brother. 

42.  The  son  murdering  his  father 
by  mistake. 

43.  Sudata  building  a  Vihara. 

44.  The  conversion  of  King  '  Great- 
light.' 

45.  The  honseholder  *  Lat-na-ja-ya ' 
(Ratna-jaya). 

46.  On  the  100  heads  of  the  fish 

«Ka-pi-U'  (Kapila). 

47.  The      Suddhavasa  -  devaputra 
offering  a  bath  to  Buddha. 


IX. 

KOKBAN. 
38. 

39. 


TiBKTAN. 


48.  King  Ma-ha-lin-nu  (Maha- 
repu). 

49.  The  two  brothers  *  Good -.seek- 
ing '  and  *  Evil-seeking.* 

50.  Prince  Kalya^a-kari  and  his 
sea  voyage.  (Pali,  Supparaka- 
jataka,  463  ;  Jutnkn  -  mala, 
xiv;  Supa^a<5^^.)  ' 


51.  The  Bhik^u  Aaguli-mulii. 

52.  The  householder  Dandiii. 

53.  The  poor  girl  Nan<lM. 


deest. 
deett. 


40.       deett. 


41. 
42. 

43. 

44. 

36. 


deest. 
diest. 
deest, 
deeet. 


X. 


drc'ft.    31.  Von  dem  Kunig  Melondon. 

dccMi.  32.    Von    den    beiden    Briidem 

Legts'ol  u.  Nyeits*ol. 
57.       33.  VondemKonigssohneGredon. 


XI. 


54.  Madhura-jita,  .son  of  Sithi. 
.')5.  The  householder  '  Da-nii-li.' 

56.  The  child  protected  by  an 
elephant. 

57.  A  man  named  *  Pa-pu-li.' 

58.  Two  parrots  understandiug  the 
four  Noble  Truths. 

59.  The  bird  which  obtained  the 
birth  in  heaven  by  hearing  the 
law. 


45. 
46. 

36.  Yon  Midufiwa  Sorpreiusan. 
39.  Von  dem  Hausbesitzer  Jug 

20. 

paean. 
37.  Von  der  Fran  Nyengamo. 

II. 

47. 

48. 
49. 

40.  Vom  Brahmanen  Shintsir. 

41.  Vom  Hausbesitzer  Dan jila. 

42.  Vom  Ijanpocou. 

50. 
51. 

decst. 
deest. 

52. 

dr€8t. 

^  Pali  translated  by  Griiuwedel  in  his  '*  Buddhistische  Studieu/'  p.  79,  and 
a  Lepcha  text  and  translation,  pp.  119-126. 
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Chap.  (vHINB8E. 

60.  500  swanfl  which  obtained  the 

birth  in  heaven  by  hearing  the 
law.  (Pali  Culla-hamfla  Jataka, 
533 ;  Jataka-tnala,  xzii.) 

61.  On  a  lion  *  Ta-ka-la-pi.* 

62.  A  Brahma^a  who  offered  a  robe 
to  Buddha. 

63.  The    first    occasion   on  which 
Bnddha  showed  his  compassion. 

64.  King  Mu9^ka  (or  Murdha-ja). 

65.  Ten  sons  of  the  woman  Sumana. 

66.  The       child       «Pa-shi.tei* 
(Vasif^ha?). 

67.  *  Yu-pa-ki-ti '  (Upagupta). 

68.  A  worm  in  the  water. 


XIII. 

Korean 
53. 


54. 
55. 


66. 


57. 
58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 


Tibetan. 

48.  Von  den  500  Gansen,  welche 

im       Gotterreiche      wicder 
geboren  warden. 

49.  Vom  Lowen  Tidam-tanpa. 

4 3 .  Von  des  Brahma^en  darbrin^- 

nng  eines  Flicklappens. 

44.  Von  der  ersten  Veninlassang, 

bei  welcher  Buddha  liebende 
Fiirsorge  erzeugte. 

45.  Vom  Konig  Giwocei. 

46.  Von    der    Sumana    u.   ihrer 

zehn  Sohnen. 
38.  Vom  Bashitsir. 


69.  A8'ramaiiera*Kin.ti'(KuntiP;.        62. 


47.  Von  Upagupta. 

50.  Von    der    Grundursache 

Schiksals  eines  Wurmes. 

51.  Von  Getsiil  Kyunte. 


des 


So  much  for  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  right  course 
would  be  to  compare  next  the  details  of  each  chapter.  I  cannot 
do  this  here  very  well  in  a  limited  space,  and  let  it  suffice 
at  present  to  refer  to  only  a  few  points  which  are,  according 
to  my  opinion,  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  Tibetan  has 
a  close  relation  with  the  Chinese,  and  further  to  prove  that 
the  former  is  a  translation  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  Tibetan  translation  agrees  nearly  word  for  word 
with  the  Chinese,  so  that  one  can  easily  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  Of  course  there  are  some 
omissions  or  additions  in  both  texts.  Generally  the  para- 
phrased portions  and  the  equivalents  of  names  given  in 
the  Chinese  texts  are  left  out  in  the  Tibetan.  The  dis- 
agreement must  be  due  to  an  addition  by  a  later  hand  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  text.  At  any  rate,  that  the  Chinese 
text  was  not  formerly  as  it  is  at  present  can  be  easily 
conceived,   for  it  existed  in  manuscript  during  about  627 
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years,  since  it  had  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  a.d.  445 
(printed  for  the  first  time  a.d.  972).  There  are  some 
apparent  mistakes  which  are  certainly  due  to  the  copyists' 
ignorance :  e.g.,  *  Su-lo-pa '  (^  ^  ^)  ^  is  a  mistake  for 
*Su-pa-lo,'  for  the  equivalent  is  given  as  ^  fe,  i.e. 
'  Excellent  colour '  (Suvarna) ;  '  Mi-kiu-la-pa-la '  (91  1£  jH 
K  it)  *  for  *  Mi-tu-la-pa-la '  (Mitra-bala  or  Maitrl-bala)  ; 
'  Pa-lo-she-sha '  (^  fl[  JK  -^)  for  '  Pa-lo-ka-sha '  (Bharu- 
kaccha);'  '  Shi-la-pa-ta-ti '  (P  H  H  Pfi  S)  for  'Shi-la- 
pa-da-la '  (Slla-bhadra).* 

Except  these  mistakes  by  the  copyists,  the  paraphrased 
portions,  and  some  additional  notes  which  have  in  course 
of  time  crept  into  the  text,  we  have  nothing  against  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Tibetan  is  the  translation  of  a  Chinese 
version  of  the  Sutra,  which  was  not  much  different  from  the 
existing  text. 

2.  As  to  the  number  of  chapters,  the  Chinese  text  contains 
the  most ;  in  fact,  it  has  18  chapters  more  than  the  Tibetan, 
7  more  than  the  Korean,  and  17  more  than  the  Mongolian 
version.  Thus  it  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  original, 
at  least  of  one,  if  not  of  all. 

3.  In  point  of  time,  again,  the  Chinese,  having  been 
translated  in  445  a.d.,  and  leaving  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  date,  comes  first  and  foremost ;  and  as  the  Tibetan 
version  must  be  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  Tibet  in  632  a.d.,  the  Chinese  must  be  at  least  200  vears 
older  than  the  Tibetan. 

4.  The  Chinese  versions  retain  Sanskrit  words  more  than 
the  Tibetan.  These,  when  translated  into  Tibetan,  are  mostly 
replaced  by  similar  sounds  in  case  of  transcriptions,  and  by 
equivalents  in  case  of  translations. 


'  Chap.  7  (Tib.).     To  know  the  correspoudinji^  iiumbtT  of  ihaptei-s  in  Chinese 
and  Korean,  refer  to  the  lint  given  above. 

2  Chap.  12  (Tib.). 

3  Chap.  17  (Tib.). 
«  Chap.  35  (Tib.V 
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Examples  of  the  Chinese 
the  Tibetan : — 


retaining  more  Sanskrit  than 


Chinese. 
Pu-pa-ti-po* 
Lat-na-ti-po ... 
Mi-ka-la-pa-la     . . . 
Ta-la-bu-shi..'.     ... 

Ti-po>tat       

Su-mi    

Shi-li-pi-ti    

Tan-ma-pi-ti 
Tan-nya-shi-ci 

Shi-la-shi-ci 

Shuk-Ii 

Su-pa-na-pa-8u    ... 

Pa-ta-ci-pa 

Slu^n-ta-pa-la-pi  ... 
Tu-la-nan-ta 
Ka-lan-na-ka-li   ... 

Pu-pa-ka-li 

Wan-ku-ma-la     ... 
A-Ii-mit-la   


Sanskkit. 
l*u?pa-deva  ... 
Ratna-deya  ... 
Maitri-bala  ... 
Taru-kubja  ... 
Deva-datta    . . . 

Sumeru 

S'ri-vrddhi    ... 
Dharma-vfddhi 
Dana-sthi 
Slla-Bthi 

S'ukli     

Suyari>a-bhasa 
Bhadra-jiva  ... 
Candra-prabha 
Cula-nanda  ... 
Kalyana-kari 
Papa-kari  ... 
Augoli-mala... 
Arva-mitni    ... 


Tibetan. 

...  Illai-metog^ 

...  Hlai-rinc'en    

...  Jamimi-tob     

...  Sdon-dun  (holzklotz) 

...  Hlai-jin 

...  Rirab  hlurapo...     ... 

...  Palcei 

...  C'oici  p'agpa 

...  Jinpa 

...  Ts'ulfin  ... 

...  Karmo  (der  Weise) 

Serji-od 

...  Ts'owa-sanpo 

•  •  •  A^U^w^l  •••  •••  ••■ 

...     Dug-demo       

Dgedon    

Sdigdon 

Sorprencun      

...     P'agpai-sheinjen    ... 


•         •  •  •         «  •  • 


>•         «•  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Chapteu 

OF  THE 

Tibetan. 
9 
10 
12 
13 
13 
13 
15 
15 
17 
17 
18 
20 
22 
22 
25 
33 
33 
36 
37 


'J.  The  Chinese  orig^inal  used  bv  the  Tibetan  translator 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  corrupt,  and  contained  some 
miswritten  characters  peculiar  to  Chinese  :  e.g.  : — 


(Miap. 
1. 


1.-). 


lo. 


TlHETAN.  ChIXESK.  SaNSKRIT. 

Danigamu.  S   JSI   ^  Dharma-kama. 

Tan-ma-kan. 
[Tlu'ie  sttiu«»  ti»  liavi'  been  a  wntuji^  reudiug  in  the  ('biiiestv] 

Vami-sutra.  ^    1^    ^    ^    JPI  Vasu-mitra. 

Pa-su-mi-ta-la. 
[The  order  of  Chinese  characters  seems  to  liave  been  incorrect.] 

Aseka.  P£    S  IS^  DttsakaCO. 

ta-sa-ki. 
[The  Tibetan  traushitor  seems  to  have  rend    JM  A  for   Efr   ta.'\ 

Lita.  M    ^   V^  UlitaCO. 

Ijti-li-ta. 
[Thi-  Tibetan  reads  no  ^B  A/  here.] 


*  ]  omit  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.     Moreover,  I  simplify  the  Tibetan 
s|H.>lliDg8  ns  much  as  I  can. 
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Chap. 

Tibetan.                         Chinese. 

SANttKlUT.. 

16. 

SuTanata.                  ^    fg  ^  !{# 

Cu-li-pan-tek. 
[Perhaps  ^  ii  was  not  in  the  original.] 

S'uddhi.panthaka.^ 

• 

6.    Transcriptions  by  the  Tibetan  translator  done  without 
understanding  the  original  Chinese :  e.g. : — 

Chap.        Tibetan.  Chinese.  Sanskrit. 

2.  C'in-rta  M  tS   B  W.  Hf^  Mahi-ratna. . 

(Great  cart).  Ma-ha-la-tan-na. 

[This  has  1>een  taken  to  be  Maha-ratha  (=  great  cart).  As  it 
stands  it  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  Chinese  text  has  since  been  altered  into  Ma-ha-la- 
tan-na.  The  Mongolian  Uligeriin  Dalai,  42,  and  Altan 
Gerul,  426  (the  corresponding  Chinese  text  too),  have  Yeko 
Terge  and  Maha-ratha,  Ch.  ^   !^  ( =  Great  carriage).] 

15,  et        Sar-p*ag  »  ^ 

passim,      (often  used  for  "^  W 

'householder'  Snt-pnk.  Sat-pati  (i'). 

or  *  lord'). 

[Sanskrit  equivultut  is  not  certain,  iHThajw  Satpati,  *  G004I 
Lord.'  Anyhow  the  Tibetau  has  simply  traascrilKrd  the 
Chinese,  or,  if  I  am  wrong,  ha>*  the  woixl  Sar-p'ag  any 
meanin;^:  as  above  *r] 


25. 


Shudtol^rjranii.  IS   M    M  ft^  $  S'utudru-karna  ("r 

8he-tu-la-ken-niu. 


(Mirror- face  .  /#^    a»'J    T*^    3\ 

Ma-ha-lin-mi. 

[Here  a  fancitui  etyniolojry  seems  to  liavr  influence<l  tlie  translator.] 

36.  Balamadar.  i9t   ^    J$    ^  Brahma -datta. 

Pa -la -ma -tat. 

37.  Pintelosliusha.  ^   SM    l£   IS    fifl  Pindc^ladvaja. 

Pin-tu-lu-ta-ja. 
[Shu  i)oiiits  to   ^  xHt,  for  }||  is  not  xni,  but  tft.     In  this  case 
the  Tilntan  mimiis  to  have  misivad  it.] 

7.    Some  other  peculiarities  in  the  Tibetan. 

'   Sukbavati-vyuha  (smaller),  ^  1. 
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(A)  When  a  Chinese  nasal  comes  the  Tibetan  often  splits 
the  syllable  asunder  and  makes  it  into  two :  e.g. : — 

Chinese.  Sanskrit.  Tibetan.  Chap. 

j£   69    ^    iSt   ^  Kanjani-pali.  Ka-na-jani-pali.  1. 

Kan-ja-ni-pa-li. 

^   pl^  Andhra.  A-na-ta. 


16. 


An-ta. 


^    ^   tIS    $  S'uddhi-panthaka.         Cuwa-na-ta.  16. 

Cu-H-pan-ta. 

And  these^  perhaps  from  a  false  analogy  of  Shen-dan» 
(j^  tt)  =  Can-da-na,  Ma-ha-shen  (ip  ^9^  ^)  =  Maha-se-na, 
Na-shen  (fj^  3fe)  =  Naga-se-na,  etc.,  etc. 

(B)  Chinese  pi  (=  Jap.  bi)  is  represented  with  byi  in 
Tibetan,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Sanskrit  word.  Byi  is  generally 
pronounced  ji  in  Tibetan,  but  we  must  not  apply  this  rule 
to  the  transcribed  words,  as  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Schmidt. 
Thus :— 


Chinese. 

TlHETAX. 

Chap. 

Shi-pi 

• 

Shi-byi  (Skt.  S'ibi). 

1. 

l*i-laii-kiit-li. 

mm  t^  m 

15yi-lin-;;i-ra-li. 

1. 

Man-ji-pi-li. 

Man-ji-byi-la. 

17. 

Ki-li-pi. 

m  m  %) 

Ti-li-byi. 

35. 

Pin-tii-lu-ta-ja. 

im  m  A  m. 

m) 

Pvin-te-lo-<lm-'*lia. 

39. 

(C)  Mistakes  from  the  forms  of  characters  peculiar  to 
Chinese.  Chapter  22  :  Ma-sheii-tu  (^faha-candra,  J^  jjf  p£), 
under  which  is  noted  Ta-yii,  ^  ^  *  Great  Moon,'  but 
here  the  Tibetan  has  *  Can-C'oupo,'  *  Great-eye,'  i.e.  ^  g 
Ta-mu.  The  text  may  have  had  @  owing  to  a  corruption. 
In  the  case  of  Pin-te-lo-shu-sha,  above  referred  to,  }^  fa  is 
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taken  as  hanog  the  similar  sound  with  ^  xur,  on  account 
of  their  reseiublaDCi-  to  eucli  other.  I  havL-  noticed 
elsewhere  the  reading  of  |g  pan  for  ^  H,  and  I^  A  for 
p£  ta.  etc.,  etc.  However,  these  miatakea  may  be  due  simply 
to  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  text,  and  tlie  translator  may 
be  free  from  blame.' 

The  above  remarks,  though  thoy  may  not  be  exhaustive, 
will  be  suflScient  lo  explain  the  relation  between  the  Tibetan 
and  the  Chinese.  Formerly,  wheu  I  was  reviewing 
Mr.  Griinwedel's  work '  in  the  "  Haiiset  Zasshi  "  (now  the 
"Orient"),  vol.  xx.  No.  11,  1897,  I  expressed  there  the 
idea  that  the  Chinese  may  be  u  translation  of  the  Tibetan,* 
but  the  intfrnat  evidence  which  we  can  adduce  from  the 
texts  proves  quite  the  opposite,  and  the  Chinese  has  the  right 
to  claim  the  priority  over  the  Tibetan.  Moreover,  the 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  some  native  writers  who  were 
contemporaries  of  the  authors  of  the  Chinese  version. 

8.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  Chinese  Tri-pitaka,Kai-yueu-lu, 
and  Ching-yuen-lu  it  is  said  as  follows  : — 

"  Hien-yu-Chiug  (The  Wise  Man  and  the  Fool,  H  jg  %,) 
in  13  vols.,  sometimes  jiaid  to  be  lO  vols,  or  10  vols.,  or 
oven  17  vols.^  Otherwise  called  the  Hien-yii-yiii-yuen-ching 
(Dama-milkB-nidana-sutra).  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Sung- 
tsi-lu  {^  ^  ^)  by  Tao-hui  (Jg  g),  and  in  the  Song-yiu-lii 
(it  I&  ^)  by  Seng-yiu  (ff  |G.  flourished  in  300-520  a.d.). 


'  The  Cliiiiise  le.\t  it  niil  fnw  Irani  laeli  mutaket  a»  locutiuuml  \w!v.  It  lin'^ 
lh>t  miitakp  whicli  t'nii  W  naA  to  V  ulmoat  hiirditati/.  i.e.  {£  ^  |nl-^•llllIl 
lor  Ski.  papiya  (=  Alilm).  ivIiifIi  is  u  mintnlce  toi  ^  JQ  pa-pi  :  niul(i;;i>a!>  ta 
tun  Ac  te'tt  Ills  JIIS  •§]  jEi-Hhnn  lur  jha|*ti  (Ski.  kjapayuli),  -to  burn.' 
but  this  in  Hjntiii  ^    ^    Vii-|ii.      lu   some  otiivr  UiU  it  i<    ^    ^    ja-pi. 

3f    S  •■"-?'.  ffl    life  >'-'"''■  '"  ■"■■'■"    HP   ^  -™-""'-  ""  ""?>•"''''>&  f"^"' 
Pili  jhipr-.  '  cniue  to  burn.' 

•  "  BudtJhittiwbi'  Sluditn"  \<'b  Allwrt  (JniuHeJei,  veriitttQilieliunL'  «*■  ilem 
EfiniglichHH  Matcum  ilcr  Voikeikundc,  lid.  >.  Berlin,  1897. 
'  p.  37,  nute. 
<  We  fltr  (rum  Ihi*  ooti*  there  wxru  tevoral  («ik  of  llii»  SStn. 
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The  work  exists  at  present  in  13  vols.    The  author  is  Sramana 
Hui-Hsio  or  T'an-Hsio  (^  ft  ^i*  Jt^  ft)«     Seng-yiu  says: 
*  T'an-Hsio  was  a  native  of  Liang  Chou  (^  jjfl).     He  was 
noble  and  intelligent,  and  renowned  for  the  purity  of  his 
conduct  and  the  deepness  of  his  knowledge.     When  he  was 
in  Ehoten  (^  0fl,  Kustana)  he  obtained  the  Sanskrit  text 
of  this  Sutra.     He  came  to  Karakhodjo  (Eau-chang,  J|f  g) 
from  Khoten,  and  there  he,  together  with  a  Sramana  Wei- 
teh  (j^  ^),  translated  the  text.'      It  is  also  mentioned  in 
Tsing-Mai's  (}^  }g)  work  Ku-chin-i-chin-t*u-ki  ('jjf  ^  m 
S  ■  IB)."     Note  :  "It  is  said  in  the  Record  of  Hien-yii- 
Ching  by  Sramana  Seng-yiu  (fj  jg)  of  the  Liang  dynasty 
(a.d.  502-557)  that  the  Sramanas  of  Ho-hsi   (west  of  the 
river),  T'an-Hsio,  Wei-teh,  and  others,  eight  in  all,  intended 
to  travel  afar  in  search  of  their  sacred  texts.      While  in 
the  Maha  -  vihara  of  Khoten    they   met  with    the   festival 
called   the   *  Pafica  -  varsa  -  parisad,'  ^   which   is   in   Chinese 
a   *  great   assembly   of  all   in   every   five   years.'      Several 
teachers   versed   in   the   Tri-pitaka  were  engaged    in    the 
propagation  of  the  precious   law ;    they  preach    Sutras   or 
Vinaya  according  to  their  special  skill.     The  eight  Kramanas 
also  took  the  opportunity,  attended  the  lectures  and  strove 
to    acquaint    themselves    with    the    foreign    dialect.      They 
succeeded     in    explaining    what     they    heard     there,     and 
translated  it  all.      When   they  came   back  to  Karakhodjo, 
they  collected  what  they  learnt  of  each  work  and  made  it 
into  one  book.     Afterwards  crossin<^  over  the  sand-streams 
they  broujjht  it  homo  to  Lianpf  Chou.     At  the  time  Sramana 
llui-lan«^  was  famous  as  the  great  preceptor  of  Ilo-hsi,  and 
being  rich  in  pious  deeds  could  recite   the  expanded  texts 
(Vaipulya)  all  from  memory.    He  thought:  '  The  text  brought 
home  from   Khoten   is   a  portion  of  the  -.Vvadanas.      What 
th<'  Avafliinas  sliow  us  arc  good  and  bad  examples  of  man's 
deeds;  thev  arc*  in  other  words  the  distinctions  of  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool.      Among  the  Sutras  handed  down  from 

^    )U   iffi     p    ^    ran-('a-yu-«.l»i.     Tliis    is   in«.'ntioni' 1   al>n   in    Fa-hicn'3 
TraTf»l«. 
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{ormer  ages  Avadanas  are  numerous,  and  therefore  we  will 
give  a  new  title  to  this  text  according  to  the  subject-matter 
of  it,  and  call  it  the  *  Hien-yii-Ching '  (The  Wise  Man  and 
the  Fool)/" 

According  to  this  contemporaneous  and  therefore  very 
important  note,  the  title  **The  Wise  Man  and  the  Fool"  is 
entirely  of  Chinese  origin,  and  if  this  note  be  taken  as 
authentic  (and  of  course  it  is)  it  will  also  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Tibetan  name  Dsan-lun.  The  fact  that  the 
book  has  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  must  be  a  strong 
proof  of  its  having  been  translated  from  the  Chinese. 

9.  I  do  not  go  at  present  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Mongolian 
version  of  our  text  is  also  from  the  Chinese,  but  the  second 
chapter  of  the  XJHgeriin  Dalai  (the  Ocean  of  Parables)  ^ 
betrays  its  Chinese  origin.  The  author  seems  to  have  read 
+  dfc  -p  *  1^  princes'  for  ^  ^Jj  -J  *  1,000  princes,'  for 
the  characters  -^  and  ^  resemble  each  other,  and  such 
a  mistake  can  only  arise  in  Chinese  numerals. 

10.  Lastly,  to  strengthen  our  argument  I  may  quote  the 
words  of  Csoma  de  Korosi  in  his  Analysis  of  Kanjur  in  the 
"Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  xx,  Arts,  li  and  xi  (1836),  p.  480. 
lie  says :  **  At  the  end  (of  the  Tibetan  Dsan-lun)  it  is  stated 
that  this  work,  it  seems,  has  been  translated  from  Chinese." 
So  even  to  Tibetans  the  work  appeared  to  have  come  from 
the  Chinese. 

From  the  above  remarks  I  hope  that  the  points  of  my 
argument  have  become  quite  clear  to  the  readers.  It  is, 
I  think,  perfectly  certain  that  the  Tibetan  version  is  a 
translation  of  the  Chinese ;  the  correspondence  of  both 
texts  cannot  be  explained  otherwise.  To  make  it  quite  safe, 
however,  we  had  better  wait  for  a  corroboration  from 
scholars  versed  in  Tibetan. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that    between    the   Tibetan    and    the    Chinese   there    exists 

>    =  n>an-luii,  chaj).  7  (Mongolian),  dec^t  in  Tibetan:    Chine«»e  text,  chap.  7. 
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a  relation  similar  to  that  between  Indian  originals  and 
Chinese  orTibetan,  and  also  in  showing  that  the  comparative 
study  of  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  literature  must  rest  on 
the  basis  of  the  four  languages,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied. 
By  "four  languages"  I  mean,  of  course,  Pali,  Sanskrit, 
Tibetan,  and  Chinese. 


N.B. — ^The  fact  that  the  text  was  trauslated  in  Karukhodjo  in  446  a.d.,  and 
the  existence  of  a  centre  of  religions  learning  in  Ehoten  as  told  by  Seng-pn 
(500-620  A.D.)»  may  in  a  way  help  the  study  of  that  unknown  Buddhist 
language  found  in  Central  Asia.  The^  MSS.  unr  now  being  examined  by 
Professor  Leumann,  of  Strassburg. 


Art.  XVU.—T/if  Ndgax.     A  Co>Urih„Ho„  to  the  UUtorif  of 
Serpent-  Womhip.     By  Brigade-Surgeon  0.  F,  Oi.nuAM. 

It  is  well  kuown  that  between  the  Vedic  period,  and  that 
described  in  the  epic  poems,  great  modifications  occurred  in 
the  religion  and  social  customs  of  the  Indian  people.  Since 
the  Epic  period,  further  changes  have  taken  place;  so  that 
tbe  orthodox  Hinduism,  of  the  present  day,  ditters  much  from 
that  represented  in  the  MahiTbhiirata.  Heligious  vicissitudes 
have  also  occurred  outside  the  Brahmanic  pale.  The 
Buddhist  religion  has  become  extinguished  iu  India.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  people,  too,  have  been  converted — many  of 
them  forcibly — to  the  faith  of  Isliim.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  muuy  of  the  old  deities  still  live.  The  Naga 
rajas  are  worshipped  as  demigods ;  the  sun,  the  cedar,  and 
the  serpent  arc  held  sacred  ;  and  Indru  and  his  Devas  have 
still  tbeir  worshippers  and  their  temples,  as  they  had  in  the 
days  described  in  ihe  Mabubhiirata. 

These-  old,  and  now  unorthodox,  divinities  are  tbe  popular 
deities  in  many  of  the  Himiilayan  valleys,  and  in  other  partjj 
of  India,  away  from  the  centres  of  Bruhmanism. 

In  the  mountaiuous  country  bordering  upou  Kashmir,  and 
especially  in  the  tract  lying  between  tho  Cbenab  and  Ravi 
rivers,  u  remnant  of  tbe  Nilgas  of  the  MahiibharafiU  still 
survives.  These  people  have  remained  under  more  or  less 
independent  chiefs  until  comparatively  recent  times.  They 
have  escaped  conversion  to  Isliim,  and  they  have  saved  their 
temples  and  their  idols  from  the  destructive  zeal  of 
Uahomedan  iconoclasts,  as  well  as  from  the  almost  equally 
destructive  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  Bruhman.  Here  the 
«erpeat-gods  Sesha,  Vasuki  Biisdeo  or  Bitsnk  Niig,  Taksbaka 
or  Tukht  Niig,  and  other  Nagas  less  known  to  fame,  are 
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still  worshipped  with  their  ancient  rites.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  the  architecture  of  the  temples  have  probably 
undergone  little  change  since  the  days  of  the  Mahabharata. 
And  the  serpent-gods  are  worshipped  .now,  as  they  were 
then,  not  as  dangerous  reptiles,  nor  as  mere  symbols,  but 
as  the  deified  rulers  of  an  ancient  people,  whose  tribal,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  racial,  emblem  was  the  Naga,  or  hooded 
serpent,  and  whose  chief  deity  was  the  sun.  These  people 
do  not  call  themselves  Nagas.  That  term  was  not  a  tribal 
name,  but  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  those  who  reverenced 
the  Naga,  or  hooded  serpent.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is 
Takha.     Taxiles,  the  ally  of  Alexander,  was  a  Takha  raja. 

Amongst  these  people  the  Naga — the  cobra  of  the  present 
day — was,  and  is,  held  sacred ;  and  tradition  says  that  the 
killing  of  one  of  these  serpents,  in  olden  times,  involved  the 
heaviest  penalties.  This,  of  course,  is  no  longer  the  case,  but 
I  have  heard  men  regret  that  the  Nag  may  now  be  killed  in 
the  country  of  Basdeo  (Vasuki).  It  is  not  that  all  serpents 
are  regarded  with  veneration.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  India, 
the  cobra  alone  is  sacred.  Other  snakes  may  be  killed 
without  remorse.  In  one  place  only  have  I  known  worship 
offered  to  any  other  serpent  than  the  cobra.  This  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rotang  Puss,  where,  under  an  overhanging 
rock,  offerings  are  made  to  some  small  harmless  snakes, 
which  are  called  'Niig  kiri.'  As  this  name  shows,  however, 
they  are  considered  as  representatives  of  the  Niiga,  which 
is  rarely  found  at  that  altitude.  Elsewhere  snakes  of  the 
same  species  are  killed  without  scruple. 

The  Naga  temples  are  not,  however,  dedicated  to  the 
serpent,  but  to  the  Naga  rajas,  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  race. 
Sesh  Nag,  Btisak  Niig,  Takht  Nag,  Prithu  NiTg,  Karkota 
Nag,  Karsha  Ntlg,  Sablr  Nag,  Saiitan  Nag,  and  many  others, 
are  all  worshipped  in  human  form.  Eacli,  however,  has  the 
hoods  of  three,  five,  seven,  or  more  serpents,  forming 
a  canopy  over  his  head,  as  shown  by  Fergusson  in  his  plates 
of  the  Amarawati  sculptures.^      In  some  places  Nagas  of  less 

'   "  Tree  aud  Serpent  Worship,"  plnt<'s  wiv.  \liv,  ete. 
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san  representod  an  men,  atteaded  by  anakcs,  bul  without 
serpent- canopy.     There   are   also   shrines  Hediuated  to 
r^fagiiii  Devis,  who  were  the  wives  of  Naga  chiefs. 

As  elsewhere  explained,  since  the  Asuras  became 
iKsbutriyas  iheir  souls  have  become  Devas,  aud  those  of 
rtheir  wives  have  become  Devis.  Hence,  there  have  been 
•no  Nagas  or  Naginis  in  recent  times.  Those,  whose  shrines 
B  remain,  belong  to  the  distant  past. 

Within  each  temple  is  the  image  of  the  Niiga  raja,  with 
[  the  serpent-canopy  over  his  head.  There  are  also  many 
[iron  trisulas,  or  tridents,  and  representalions  of  sniikes  in 
I  iron  or  stone,  which  have  been  placed  tliere  by  worshippers 
E  Bs  votive  offerings.  Besides  these,  are  a  lamp,  a  dish  for 
t  burning  incenae,  and  the  sacred  siingal,  gajii,  or  iron  scourge, 
which  14  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  represented  in  the 
[  band  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 

The  representation  of  tbe  sun  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  being  carved  upon  the  roof  and  other  parts  of 
the  building.  In  these  primitive  temples  I  could  discover 
I  no  trace-  of  any  eonneclion  between  the  Naga  and  the 
\  Phallus.  The  worship  is  simply  that  of  the  Niiga  demi- 
I  goda,  as  descendants  of  the  Sun,  and  ancestors  of  the  race. 
I  The  Devas,  too,  whose  temples  are  found  throughout  the 
f  nimiilaya,  are  deified  Eshalriyas,  and  ancestors  of  the 
I  people.  The  riles  and  ceremonial  at  the  Nuga  temples  are 
I  essentially  the  same  us  those  at  the  temples  of  the  Devas. 
LAiid  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  important  change  has 
I  occurred,  in  this  respect,  since  the  ancient  times  when 
LSwarga  was  occupied  by  the  Nfigas  aud  the  Devas.  In 
f  each  case,  goats  and  sheep  arc  sacrificed,  votive  offerings 
I  are  made,  lights  and  incense  are  burned,  the  smoke  of  cedar 
I  is  used  for  purification  and  protection  against  evil  spirits, 
,  circumumbuhition  of  the  tcmplo  takes  place,  and  the  deity 
is  consulted  through  his  Inspired  prophet.  This  representa- 
of  the  deity  sometimes  passes  through  the  fire,  or  inhales 
I  tho  Kmoke  of  burning  cedar,  and  almost  always  does  penance 
I  with  the  suiigal  or  iron  scourge.  Music  and  dancing  form 
Lftn  inportauC  part  of  tho  ceromonial.      The  musicians  are 
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often  of  aboriginal  race,  and  being  therefore  considered  as 
of  lower  caste,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  shrine.  The  dancing  at  the  temples  and  in 
ceremonial  processions  is  confined  to  men.  I  have  seen 
worshippers  dancing  before  the  litter  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  deity  was  travelling,  as  David  danced  before 
the  Ark. 

In  most  of  the  temples  to  Yasuki  or  Basdeo  in  the  Chenab 
valley  there  is,  besides  the  figure  of  the  Naga  raja,  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  Wuzir,  who  is  called  Jimuta-vahana.  Legend 
says  that  Basdeo  was  engaged  in  war  with  Garuda,  and  that, 
on  one  occasion,  the  Naga  chief  was  surprised  by  the  enemy 
and  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  fact,  he  was  saved  only  by 
the  devotion  of  his  minister,  who  gave  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  his  master.  This  probably  means  that  Jimuta- 
vahana  was  killed  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  raja. 
Basdeo  escaped  to  the  Kailas  Kiind,  a  mountain  lake  some 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi 
valleys.  Meantime  an  army  was  raised,  by  which  Garuda 
was  defeated.  The  Naga  raja,  in  his  gratitude,  ordered 
that  in  future  Jimuta-vahana  should  be  worshipped  in  the 
same  temple  with  himself.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
Vasuki,  like  other  Solar  kings,  received  divine  honours 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  legend  just  referred  to  seems  to  relate  to  some  of  the 
struggles  between  the  iinregenerate  and  the  Aryan ized 
tribes.  It  is  probably  founded  ou  fact.  At  all  events, 
a  great  festival  is  held  annually  at  the  Kailas  Kund,  which 
is  attended  by  all  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  legend  suggested  the  story  of 
Jimuta-vahana  in  the  Kathii  Sarit  Sagara  ^ ;  and  also  the 
plot  of  the  Nilga  Nauda,  which  is  in  fact  the  same  story 
dramatized.  In  each  case  the  events  occur  in  the  reign 
of  Vasuki ;  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  hero  is  Jimuta- 
viihana  ;  in  each  case  his  home  is  in  the  Himalaya  ;  and 
in   each   case   he   gives  himself  up  to   Garuda,  to   save  the 

'  Kathfi  Sarit  Sa^Jira  (Tawiu-y),  i,  1S(). 
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lie  of  unotber.  Here,  however,  the  reserablaacL'  ceaaes. 
The  drama  has  u  Biiddblst  complexion.  In  it,  Vaeuki  is 
represented  as  being  obliged  to  provide  one  of  bis  Bubjecta, 
duily,  to  be  eaten  by  Garuds.  The  place  of  one  of  the 
victims  IB  taken  by  Jimuta- viihana,  who  is  partially 
devoured.  Garuda  then  finds  out  his  mistake,  releases  him, 
promises  tu  eat  no  more  human  beings,  and  restores  to 
life  the  NSgas  lie  had  previously  consumed. 

In  oonnection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  I-taiug,  the 
great  raja  8iladityu  kept  all  the  best  writers,  especially 
poets,  ut  his  conrt,  and  even  joined  in  their  recitals.  The 
king  would  take  the  part  of  Jimuta-vahana,  and  transform 
himself  into  a  Naga,  amid  songs  and  instrumental  music' 
Jimuta-vabaua,  therefore,  was  considered  as  a  Niiga  in  the 
days  of  Kiladitya. 

In  Gurhwal  and  Eemiion  I  have  not  met  with  any 
representation  of  Jimuta- viihauu  in  the  Xiiga  temples,  which 
are  numerous.     The  legend,  therefore,  is  probably  local. 

In  some  of  his  temples  Basdeo  or  Viisuki  is  represented 
as  holding  in  his  hand,  or  sometimes  in  each  hand,  a  disc 
or  chokra,  which  thu  priests  i^all  '  Nuga  ka  bhitn.'  Surya 
the  Sun-god  is  represonted  as  boldiag  a  similar  object.  So 
also  are  Indru  Niiga  (Nahush)  and  other  Niiga  rajas.  This 
disc  evidently  represents  the  Sun  ;  and  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  chakra  in  the  hand  of  Prithu,  on  seeing  which 
Brahma  recogaijied  in  him  a  portion  of  Vishnu,  or  the  Sun.' 

Thus  Prithu,  like  other  early  Solar  kings,  seems  to  have 
carried  the  chakra  or  'Niiga  ka  bhiln,'  and  to  have  claimed 
divine  honours  as  a  personification  of  the  Sun-god. 

Most  of  tlic  temples  of  the  Naga  rajas  are  built  of  massive 
logs  of  cedar,  and  are  sheltered  in  fine  old  cedar  groves. 
In  the  Cbenab  valley  many  of  the  grandest  trees  were,  sad 
to  say,  cut  up  into  railway  sleepers  not  long  ago.  The  cedar, 
kelu,  or  deoditra   (tree  of   the    gods)   is  sacred  throughout 
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the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Himalaya,  as  it  was  in  ancient 
Babylonia. 

Branches  of  this  tree  are  burned  at  sacrifices  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits,  and  the  smoke  is  inhaled  by  the  inspired 
prophets  with  the  same  object.  It  was  not  only  amongst 
the  people  of  the  hills  that  the  cedar  was  sacred,  for  at  the 
great  horse  sacrifice  of  Yudishthira  two  of  the  sacrificial 
posts  were  of  deoditra.^  At  the  Aswamedha  of  Dasaratha 
also,  two  of  the  post^  were  of  this  sacred  tree.*  The  wood 
in  both  cases  must  have  been  brou^rht  from  the  Himalaya,  as 
the  cedar  does  not  grow  in  the  plains  of  India.  So  highly 
venerated  is  this  tree,  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  raja 
of  Mandi,  in  the  Himalaya,  leased  the  right  to  cut  deodar 
timber  in  his  dominions  to  a  firm  of  contractors,  his  people 
rose  in  rebellion.  They  said  the  land  no  doubt  was  the 
raja's,  but  the  trees  belonged  to  the  gods.  The  raja  had 
to  apply  to  the  British  Government,  for  protection  against 
his  angry  subjects. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Kashmir  shawl-pattern  is 
a  conventional  representation  of  the  Cednia  deodara.  Several 
other  trees  are  sacred  in  the  Himalaya,  notably  the  juniper 
and  the  ash,  but  no  other  is  held  in  the  same  degree  of 
reverence  as  the  cedar. 

The  different  serpent  -  gods,  with  their  insignia,  and 
attended  by  their  priests  and  office-bearers,  visit  each  other's 
festivals.  The  Devas,  also,  visit  each  other  in  the  same  way. 
These  festivals  are  held  at  all  the  principal  temples.  In 
front  of  each  of  tiiese,  there  is  usually  an  open  grassy  space, 
surrounded  by  seats  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Here  each  caste  and  family  has  its  allot tt*d 
position,  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Besides  the  regular  festivals,  gatherings  occur  at  the 
temples  on  other  important  occasions,  as  wlien  the  people 
meet  to  consult  their  gods  through  the  medium  of  the 
inspired  prophets.     Such  assemblages  usually  occur  in  case 
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of  war,  liiniitie,  or  pestilence.  Sometimes  ecvornl  deities 
meet  in  cuitclave,  each  being  represenlfij  by  his  t«mple 
officials.  8u(;h  u  <iun vocation  U  probubly  rot'erred  to  in  tlie 
paaaage  in  the  Malmbbilrata,  which  telU  u§  that  the  goda 
(DevBB).  having  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  (SiiraaWBti, 

I  (hero  installed  the  excellent  Niiga  Vasuki  as  king  of  all  the 

[  serpents.' 

Tbi'  priests  of  most  of  these  tcinplea,  whether  of  Ibe  Niigus 
r  of  the  Bevas,  are  Kiihatriyus,  or    ICbutliis   as   tht^y   are 

I  called  in  the   vemacuhir.     In  thia,  we  have  a  survival  of 

[  nncient  customs  existing    Jn    the    far-off   days   when    the  ■ 

I  Ksliatriya  chief  offered  bis  own  sacrifices. 

At  some  of  the  temples,  however,  the  priests  are  so-called 
'deei,'  or  local,  Ilrahmans.  These  belong  to  none  of  the 
known  Brahmanical  chins,  and  are  not  recognized  by  them. 
They  probably  are  members  of  families  wbo,  from  limg 
comieotion  with  the  temple*,  have  acquired  priestly  dignity. 
In  many  places  tbey  intermarry  with  tbe  Khuttria.  In  this, 
however,  tbey  only  follow  the  example  of  ancient  riahis,  such 
lis  Bakra  and  Chyavana. 

Orlliodox  Itrabmans  may  sometimes  be  found  officiating 
at  these  unorthodox  temples,  but  this  is  very  rarely  tbo  case. 
When  it  does  occur,  tbe  position  of  the  Brahman  is  but 
a  subordinate  one. 

Whether,  however,  there  be  a  Brahman  priest  or  not, 
there  is  always  uu  inspired  prophet,  wbo  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  deity  and  the  people.  In 
some   cases,  when   many  of   the  worshippers  ;ire  of  lower 

I   caste,  or  of  aboriginal  descent,  there  is  also  a  prophet  of 

[  lower  grade,  called  '  lamahata,'  who  pivsses  on  to  them  tbe 

L  communications  received  through  the  inspired  representative 

I  of  the  deity. 

The  inspired  prophet  is  known  by  several  titles,  as  chela, 
giir-chela,  banabuta,  dbarmi,  dangarluh,  or,  in  some  instances, 
B  Ra.     He  is  generally  a  Xsbatriya,  but  sometimes,  though 

,  rarely,   he  is  a  desi  -  Brahman.      I   have  never   known   an 


■   Maliabliarntii.  Sniyn,  Giidaj'iiilJijD.  p.  ' 
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orthodox  Brahman  act  in  this  capacity,  but  I  have  seen 
one  of  them,  as  priest,  incensing  the  chela  while  in  the 
condition  of  inspired  frenzy. 

The  chela  or  banahata  is  not  elected,  but  is  supposed  to 
become  possessed,  or  *  seized,'  as  the  expression  is,  by  the 
deity.  Should  he,  however,  be  considered  an  improper 
person,  he  is  called  before  the  village  elders,  who,  in 
solemn  conclave,  decide  upon  his  claims.  The  office  is  not 
hereditary.  The  chela  when  he  receives  his  call  must 
separate  from  his  family,  must  lead  a  celibate  life,  must 
eat  no  food  which  has  not  been  prepared  with  his  own 
hands,  must  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  must  not  wear  shoes. 
In  some  cases  the  chela  is  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  house, 
but  the  other  rules  appear  to  be  always  enforced.  In  most 
places  the  chela,  when  under  the  divine  influence,  must  not 
be  touched  by  any  other  person. 

When,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  worship  at  a  Naga,  or 
Deva,  temple  is  conducted  by  a  Brahman  priest,  he  has  no 
authority  over  the  chela  or  over  the  temple  property,  nor 
has  he  any  power  to  regulate  the  festivals,  or  to  make  any 
demands  from  the  worshippers.  The  temple  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  elders,  guided  by  the  will 
of  the  deity  as  announced  by  the  prophet  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  afllatus.  The  chela  then  represents 
the  deity,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  deity.  It  is  probable  that 
when  in  the  epic  poems  we  read  of  the  commands  of  Indra, 
or  other  divinities,  the  utterances  of  the  inspired  prophet  are 
referred  to.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  influence  of  these 
men,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  very  great.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  many  an  apparently  inexplicable  out- 
burst of  fanaticism  has  been  caused  by  the  raving  of  these 
prophets.  Sir  G.  Robertson  mentions  that  a  bloody  war 
between  two  Kafir  clans  was  caused  by  the  utterances  of 
a  *pshur.*^  This  is  the  title  given  to  the  inspired  prophets 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  seems  to  me  at 
least  probable  that  the  mad  attack  upon  a  British  force  at 

'   -  Kafirs  of  thp  Hindu  Ku^h,»'  p.  418. 
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Manipiir  a  few  years  ago,  followed  by  llie  murder  of  several 
officers,  had  a  similar  origin.  I  was  assured,  by  a  very 
iatelligeiit  local  cbief,  that  no  one  dared  to  disobey  tbe 
orders  of  tbe  deity  received  tbrough  the  inspired  chela. 
He  added  thnC  should  anyone  do  so,  some  dreadful  calamity 
woald  certainly  happen. 

In  the  Himalaya,  the  inspired  prophet  at  the  temples  of 
Devas  or  Nagas,  whatever  may  be  liis  local  title,  is  not 
a  sorcerer  or  magician,  Unlike  the  orthodox  Brahman,  he 
does  not  pretend  to  any  power  over  the  divinity  he  repre- 
sents, or  any  other,  either  in  consequence  of  his  austerities, 
or  by  means  of  mantras,  or  through  any  riles  or  ceremonial. 
He  is  merely  tbe  mouthpiece  of  the  deity.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  too,  the  chela  does  not  wear  any  fantastic  costume  or 
grotesque  ornament.8.  He  wears  the  same  dress  as  the  other 
villagers,  except  that  be  must  never  wear  shoes.  The  cbelas, 
however,  of  some  of  the  Devis,  ond  of  a  few  of  the  Niigas, 
wear  a  red  cap.  Tliis  is  of  the  same  shape  as  tliose  of  the 
other  villagers.  The  only  difference  is  in  colour.  The 
prophet  is  of  course  treated  with  great  respect,  but  his 
emoluments  are  very  small.  He  has  a  right  to  tbe  head 
of  every  victim  sacrificed,  and  somelimcs  he  receives  an 
extra  portion.  He  often,  too,  receives  small  contributions 
of  grain  at  harvest  time  ;  and,  if  the  temple  has  an  endow- 
ment, he  has  a  small  sum  from  that  source.  In  mo.<tt  cases, 
however,  he  derives  his  subsistence  mainly  from  his  own  land. 

The  foregoing  does  not  in  all  particulars  agree  with 
descriptions,  which  have  been  given,  of  the  unorthodox 
rites  practised  in  the  south  of  India.  Of  these  latter 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  What  I  have  jnst  said 
must  he  considered  as  relating  to  Northern  India  only. 

That  all  these  men  believe  in  their  own  inspiration  it 
would  probably  be  too  much  to  say,  but  some  of  them 
certainly  seem  to  do  so.  I  have  known  several  of  them. 
I  once  asked  a  man,  whose  father  had  been  a  chela,  why 
he  had  not  been  inspired.  He  said,  simply,  that  the  Deo 
had  never  come  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  as 
to  his  father's  inspiration,  or  the  possibility  of  his  own. 
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As  to  the  worshippers,  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  is  often 
shown  by  the  severity  of  their  penances.  I  have  seen  a  man 
apply  ihe  sungal,  or  iron  scourge,  to  his  own  bare  back  and 
shoulders,  till  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams,  and  formed 
a  pool  upon  the  ground.     The  punishment  was  most  severe. 

At  sacrifices  the  chela,  as  already  mentioned,  inhales  the 
smoke  of  burning  cedar,  and  in  some  cases  he  drinks  the 
warm  blood  from  the  iieck  of  the  decapitated  victim.  Some- 
times, too,  he  jumps  into  or  over  the  sacrificial  fire.  He 
always  applies  to  his  own  back,  and  sometimes  to  those  of 
the  worshippers,  the  iron  scourge  which  has  just  been 
referred  to.  This  application  of  the  sungal,  to  the  backs 
of  the  worshippers,  is  sometimes  merely  a  ceremonial  one, 
no  blood  being  drawn.  But  when  the  scourge  is  used  by 
the  penitents  themselves  the  punishment  is  very  real. 

This  scourge,  as  already  mentioned,  appears  to  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  represented  in  the  hands  of  Osiris 
and  of  several  of  the  Egyptian  deities.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  iron,  and  varies  in  weight  from  about  three  to  five  pounds 
or  more.  It  has  usually  three,  but  sometimes  five,  lashes. 
Each  of  these  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  long  links  and 
a  broad  lancet-shaped  blade  at  the  extremity.  This  somewhat 
resembles  in  shape  the  broad  piece  of  leather  at  the  end  of 
the  thong  of  a  Tatar  whip.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
scourge  might  be  tlie  same  as  tlie  aspaheastra,  or  sraosho- 
charaua,  of  the  Zoroastrians.  But  the  late  esteemed 
Professor  Darmcstetor,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  con- 
sidered that  the  Zoroastrian  scourge  had  thongs  of  leather. 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  seems  probable  that  they  wore  but 
different  forms  of  the  same  instrument.  The  mode  of  use, 
and  the  expiatory  effect,  were  tlie  same  in  each  case.^ 

Some  y(?ars  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  Chiik,  or  local  chief, 
of  liarmaor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jiilvi,  to  attend  a  great 
sacrifice  to  Kailang  Nag.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice  was 
to  obtain  fine  weather  for  the  sowing,  which  had  been 
delayed    by   storms.      Kailang,    like   other  ?saga  demigods, 

1    \>iuU(l;ia  .S.IJ.K.},  Far.  \i^.  S. 
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:rol  iLe  weatber.  Ou  my  arrival  I  fouud 
the  people  [isseiTibled  on  the  open  giaasy  »pace  in  front  of 
the  temple.  The  men  and  boys  sat  together,  the  women 
and  girls  being  at  a  littlt'  diatanco.  Soon  (he  music  etniok 
up,  and  some  of  the  men  and  boys  began  to  dance  iu  a  circle, 
the  cbelii  dancing  in  tlie  centre.  Afler  a  time  tbc  musio 
became  wildtjr  und  the  dance  more  energetic.  Some  of  the 
men  when  tired  aat  down,  and  others  took  tbeir  places.  The 
ohela  continued  diinciag,  and  he  applied  the  suitgal  to  his 
own  back  and  shoulders  and  tu  those  of  some  of  the  other 
dancers.  Some  of  the  men  then  upplied  another  similar 
scourge  to  their  own  backs  with  greut  effect,  amid  ehouta 
of  "Eailaug  Mahitraj  kl  jai!"  (Victory  to  the  great  King 
KaiUng).  Then,  all  being  read)',  the  victim  (a  ram)  was 
led  out,  und  having  shown  by  shivering  that  it  was  accept- 
able to  the  deity,  its  head  was  struck  off.  The  body  was 
immediately  lifted  up  by  several  men,  and  the  chela,  seizing 
upon  it,  drank  the  blood  as  Jt  spouted  from  the  neuk,  amid 
renewed  shouts  of  "  Euilaiig  Muhiiriij  kl  jai !  "  The  carcase 
was  thrown  down  upon  the  ground,  and  the  head,  with 
u  buruing  coal  upon  it,  placed  before  the  threshold  of 
the  temple.  The  dancing  was  then  renewed,  and  became 
more  violent,  until  the  chela  gasped  out  "  Kailang  aya" 
[Eailaug  has  come).  All  then  became  silent,  and  the 
prophet  announced  that  the  aacriiice  was  accepted,  and 
that  the  season  would  be  fuvouruble.  'I'his  was  received  with 
u  storm  of  shouts  of  "  Kailung  Muhariij  ki  jiti !  "  and  riie 
chola  sank  down  upon  the  ground  exhausted.  Water  was 
pourud  over  him,  and  be  was  vigorously  funned  till  he  showed 
signs  of  revival.     The  assembly  then  be^un  to  disperse. 

Kailung  Nag  Is  one  uf  the  deities,  tu  whom  human  sacrifices 
are  said  to  have  beeu  offered  in  former  days.  There  are 
many  temples,  in  the  Iliniiilaya,  at  which  human  beings  are 
s«id  to  have  been  offered  in  times  of  drought  aud  threatened 
famine.  Oue  of  these,  near  the  Saeh  Pass,  is  dedicated  to 
a  Nagiui  known  as  Ama  Naga,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
having  often  refused  to  give  rain  "  until  she  had  eaten  men." 
Certain  villages,  iu  turn,  supplied  the  victims. 
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At  all  these  temples  votive  ofEerings  are  made,  as  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  These  are  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made 
during  sickness,  danger,  or  misfortune.  Thus,  a  man  may 
promise  a  trident  to  Yasuki  or  Takshaka;  or  a  plough, 
a  sword,  or  a  bullock-yoke  to  the  tutelary  Deva  of  the 
village.  These  are  generally  represented  by  small  models, 
which  are  placed  in  the  temple.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
object  actually  devoted  is  given  up  to  the  deity.  I  have 
seen  a  spinning-wheel  placed  in  a  small  shrine  which  was 
scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  it.  In  this  old  form  of 
Hinduism  the  offerings  are  made  to  the  gods,  not  to  the 
Brahmans. 

Around  most  of  the  old  temples,  either  of  Devas  or  of 
Nagas,  are  arranged  a  number  of  stone  tablets,  like  small 
tombstones,  on  each  of  which  is  rudely  carved  the  figure  of 
u  man,  or  of  a  man  and  woman.  These  are  the  monuments 
of  deceased  villagers,  and  correspond  to  the  gravestones  in 
our  churchyards.  As  the  dead  are  burned,  there  are  no 
graves. 

These  monuments  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  village 
spring,  at  the  crossing  of  a  stream,  or  in  some  other  frequented 
place;  and  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  tablet,  some  work 
of  public  utility,  as  a  resting-place  for  travellers,  a  fountain, 
or  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  is  erected  in  memory  of  the  wealthier 
villagers. 

At  some  of  the  temples  of  the  Devas  a  pole  or  mast, 
called  dhuj  (dhwaja),  is  erected.  This  is  a  pine-tree  stripped 
of  its  branches,  and  it  is  renewed  yearly,  the  old  one  being 
burned.  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  the  standard  of  the 
deity.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Mahiibhilratu,  where  Indra 
directs  the  King  of  Chedi  to  set  up  an  Indradhwaja.^  In 
processions  a  smaller  dhuj  is  often  carried  by  the  chela. 
On  the  Indus,  and  other  Panjab  rivers,  the  boatmen  place 
a  pole  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  hair,  at  the  bows  or  at  the 
masthead  of  their  boats,  as  the  dhuj  of  Khwaja  Khizr,  which 
is  the  Musselman  name  of  Varuna,  the  ancient  sea-god. 

'  Malifibhurata,  Adi,  AdivansHvatArana,  p.  Ixiii,  173. 
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Pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  temples  of  Devas  and  Nagas 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Devis  and  Naginis.  These  are 
usually  in  fulfilment  of  vows  or  to  ask  some  favour  of  the 
deity,  and  are  often  undertaken  by  married  women  without 
children.  These  pilgrimages  are  frequently  made  by  night, 
and  in  some  localities  it  is  customary  to  make  a  mark  at 
every  few  yards  upon  a  stone  or  other  object  by  the  road- 
side. These  marks  are  called  '  likhnu/  and  are  made  with 
a  mixture  of  rice-flour  and  water.  They  are  a  sort  of  record 
that  the  pilgrimage  has  been  duly  performed. 

The  Devis  were  in  most  cases  the  wives  of  Kshatriya 
chiefs,  who  became  *sati,'  or  were  burned  with  the  bodies 
of  their  husbands;  but  the  term  is  now  applied  to  almost 
all  female  divinities.  The  Naginis,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  the  wives  of  the  Naja  rajas. 

These  Devas  and  Nagas  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Hindu  people,  and  they  were  the  popular  deities  of  the 
epic  poems,  and  of  the  early  Buddhist  legends.  It  was 
over  them  that  Indra  reigned,  and  over  them,  in  the 
Himalaya,  he  reigns  still.  Yet,  by  the  orthodox  Brahman, 
these  divinities  are  now  considered  as  demons ;  and  thev 
have  been  so  described  by  European  writers,  who  derived 
their  information  from  Brahmanical  sources.  The  worship 
of  ancestors,  or  of  deified  human  beings,  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  now  it  is  far  from  being 
extinct.  Arhats  and  rishis,  saints  and  angels,  are  still 
reverenced  ;  but  the  Devas  and  Nagas  are  stigmatized  as 
demons. 
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Art.    XYIII. — An  old  Kumauni  Satire.     By  Geokob  A. 

Grierson,  0.I.E.9  Ph.D. 

The  three  great  administrators  of  Sumaon  were  Mr.  Traill 
(1815-1835),  Mr.  Batten  (1848-1856),  and  Captain  (after- 
wards Major-General  Sir  Henry)  Bamaay,  all  of  whom 
are  remembered  with  affection  by  their  whilom  subjects. 
There  were  numerous  short  settlements  of  Sumaon,  the 
first  being  in  1815-16,  the  second  in  1817,  and  the  third 
(for  three  years)  in  1818.  The  fifth  settlement  (for  five 
years)  took  place  in  1823,  and  was  subsequently  extended 
for  another  five.  In  1831  the  Board  of  Bevenue  at 
Allahabad  obtained  jurisdiction  over  revenue  matters  in 
Kumaon.  About  the  year  1837  proposals  were  made  for 
a  settlement  of  twenty  years,  which  the  landholders  appear 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  on  account  of  its  length. 
It  was  ultimately  carried  out  in  1842-6  (ninth  settlement). 

The  author  of  the  following  poem,  Ersna  Parai,  is  said 
to  have  died  about  fifty  years  ago  at  the  age  of  a  little 
over  50.  He  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  the  early 
settlements  of  Kumaon,  and  could  easily  have  written  his 
poem  in  Mr.  Traill's  time,  as  is  the  popular  tradition,  which 
says  that  although  the  poet  attacked  the  chief  of  the 
district  so  fiercely,  he  was  patronized  by  him.  Mr.  Traill, 
they  say,  used  to  go  to  the  village  assemblies  unattended 
by  a  single  follower,  and  used  to  hear  the  satire  sung  in 
his  presence. 

Krsna  Pjlrai  was  a  resident  of  a  village  in  PattI  SyGnara 
31alla  in  Almora  District.  This  country  was  conquered  in 
the  year  1815  in  the  war  with  Nepal,  and  the  verses  (which 
ehow  a  striking  contrast  to  the  contented  feeling  of  the 
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-cH  'cawsuNSK  15  :a£  people  in  Kamaon, 
-«6  ^m-  S3*v  r  c  ffi"  siOTSj      'rtily  lie  odier  day  •  1899) 

TioissteL  :iL  JLlmticx  wfaich  was  'agin 
irr«    ^svifir    ft  "hm  lara  ci:iLdii»a  into  which 
'i^jotmtx.  :a^  ikls*u  tni  »nn»£  "iir  "^  pctjpitcy  of  Krsna 


-,.^••1     >    :iz    zrt^^^^cini   -Cfjjnjfc  ■::  the   Kumauni 

-..-»>  -_-     ..^    •.:::  Vic.  "*"!::  i: -xists  between 

.     ..,:   .._:      » -—.^     L':: -*."■>    mi     :r.:<s<r    •>i    distant 
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g^  ^  ^^  ^  wfz  gfz  ftnrt  ii  m  a 

f^l  xrfr  f^*T  «f^  ^11  ^^  I 
%in  ^  ¥TiTT  •TT^  WTT  ^fTWt  H  ^  II 

urofr:  ^  ^  ^  "tfii  ^  n  =  ii 

^«»T  %  ^T  ^  Ttf'  ^nr  d  <i.  II 
g^  ^WW  ^3^  Tnft  I 

^ifw  ^  flfsj  aiY^  ^  ^j^Tui  I 

g^  5^  *r  writ  vnTK  ^  i 

'ft  Tife  f  ^  #  Tifas  ftl  B  1^  K 
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Translation. 

(1)  From  ^  Calcutta  the  Englisliinan  came.  He  tied  up 
and  brought  loads  of  ^  perjury  and  forgery.  (2)  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  Viceroys,*  mighty  mighty  monarchs,  (came)  to 
plunder  ^  the  land  by  many  methods.  (3)  The  English  Lord 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  iron  age.  By  his  own  sins  he 
destroys  others.  (4)  See  the  wisdom  of  the  English  roler. 
He  says,  ''Sell  your  house  and  garden  and  write  a  deed 
of  relinquishment."^  (5)  He  has  made  a  badge ^  of  a  piece 
of  brass,  and  with  it  has  robbed  the  country  of  its  gold 
and  silver.  (6)  (The  people  of)  Jal  and  Dhaular^  have 
become  high  officials.  The  land  is  laid  waste  and  no  one  ^ 
pays  heed. 


(7)  Day  by  day  the  iron  age  will  come,'  and  the  father  will 

^  Baft  is  a  postposition  of  the  ablative,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Naipali  bafd. 
I  may  note  with  regard  to  phirangi^  *  £n<7lishman,'  that  the  word  is  also  used 
in  Eumaon  to  mean  *  changeable  in  mood.*  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  seiue 
illuHtrates  the  feeling  of  a  native  that  he  never  knows  where  he  is  in  dealing  with 
a  European.     Quo  moment  he  i^  all  smiles  and  the  next  in  a  fury. 

2  The  genitive  postposition  is  A-o,  fcm.  X»,  obi.  kd.  It  is  the  same  in  MSwari. 
The  plural  tenniuation  of  nouns  in  6  ((([uivaleut  to  Hindi  a)  is  a  (equivalent  to 
Hindi  e).  HLiice  we  have  hdj'd  (note  the  disaspiration  of  the  usual ^A),  *  loads' ; 
Partly  *  great'  (kings).  Similarly  the  oblicjue  form  ends  in  o,  as  in  pitald  kOf  *  of 
brass*;  ceid  kd  /idtd,  'by  the  hand  of  the  sou';  khasam  ka  khord  »«?,  *  on  the 
head  of  the  husband.' 

^  Ldt,  a  corrupiiou  «»!  '  Lord,'  is  th(;  usual  word  tor  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Gavarnal  is  a  corrupti(m  of  '  Governor,'  i.e.  VicMToy. 

•  Lutan  is  the  intinitive  :  suni,  or  Jnni't^  is  a  postposition  meaning  *  for.'  In 
Gafhwali  it  is  saui.  It  means  literally  'having  heard.'  Compare  the  Xaipali 
dekhi,  'having  seen,'  e(juivalent  to  the  Hindi  sp. 

•  Byachi  —  Ilindi  hich,  'having  sold.'  The  representiition  of  ^  by  ya  is 
noteworthy.  In  Eastern  India  tja  is  the  regular  way  of  writing  the  sound  of 
short  e.  Thus  bt/akfi^  pronounced  hekti^  'a  perscm.*  The  allusion  is  to  the 
settlement  proceedings.  If  a  pers(m  objected  to  the  settlement  of  the  land,  he 
had  to  %vrite  a  deed  of  relinquishment.  The  ])reparation  of  this  cost  money, 
for  which  the  proprietor  had,  so  the  j)oet  says,  to  srll  his  house  and  g^arden. 
Istab  is  a  corruption  of  isfi/d. 

•  The  brass  badge  woru  by  process  peons  who  s<rve<l  notices  (m  defaulters. 
We  should  expect  pita/d  kd  inst^^ad  oi  pitald  ko. 

"  Jal  and  Dhaular  are  two  villages  in  Patti  IJorai  liau  of  Almoni.  They  are 
inhabited  by  low-caste  Hrrihman'!.  who  are  despised  by  the  higher  septs  such  as 
the  PSpais,  to  which  the  author  Inlouged.  JSonie  of  these  men  were  employed  by 
Mr.  Traill. 

•  Kaiy  'anvone';  nhdii,  'is  not';  compare  w/miVf  in  verse  8.    Phd m  ia  for  fahm. 

•  Here  we  have  the  typical  Kuniauiii  luture  in  /,  which  also  occurs  in  MarwirT, 
and  sometimes  also  in  Mewari.  l)isre>p<'»  t  to  parents  i«<  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
KaH-yuga  or  iron  age. 
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eat  stripes  at  the  hand  of  his  son.  (8)  Ye  rustic  swains,^ 
hear  (the  account  of)  the  iron  age,  even  if  you  give^  your 
wife  a  (new)  petticoat  she  will  not  be  grateful.  (9)  The 
Ghugatiyd  festival'  is  (the  custom)  of  Kumaon,  and  (on 
that  day)  the  wife  will  be  separated  from  her  husband. 
(10)  In  the  land  of  Kumaon  the  Kapuv's^  voice  was  heard. 
The  wife  has  begun  to  loathe  her  husband.^  (11)  In  the 
iron  age  the  wife  has  become  the  ruler,®  and  strikes  blows 
on  the  head  of  her  good  man.  (12)  In  the  land  of  Eumaon, 
faith,  there  is  great  prosperity ;  from  sowing  nine  ndlis,  six 
ndiis  are  produced.^ 


(13)  Krsnii  Parai^  has  disclosed  (the  evils  of)  the  iron  age. 
The  land  of  Kumaon  will  be  reduced  to  dust. 

^  Uauhiyd  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  hawdshty  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Urdii  Mhauqm.  Yard  is  *  0  friends.'  Hence  the  compound  means  literally 
*  my  loving  friends/  but  is  commonly  used  in  addressing  a  gathering  of  rustics, 
such  as  those  to  whom  Kr?na  Pufai  recited,  and  has  lost  its  original  meaning. 

2  Literally,  *  by  "riving  * :  compare  hai-ber,  *  from,'  in  the  next  line ;  also 
htre  hety  *  by  sowing,'  in  verse  12. 

2  The  GtiuGratiya  festival  is  celebrated  in  Kumaon  on  the  Makara  Sankranti 
or  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  Capricomus  on  its  return  from  the  south.  Small 
images  of  pigeous  [ghugtu)  are  made  of  flour  and  fried  in  ghi  or  oil.  They  are 
theu  strung  as  nocklares  and  placed  round  the  necks  of  children  on  this  day.  On 
this  festival  all  the  members  of  a  family  feast  together.  The  poet  says  that 
times  will  bo  so  out  of  joint  that  on  this  day  husband  and  wife  will  oe  separated. 

^  A  kind  of  pigeon  ;  it  is  an  omen  of  evil  to  hear  its  song.  Hence  the  verse 
means  that  a  calamity  has  taken  place. 

^  Ijiterally,  To  [kani]  the  wife  loathing  of  the  husband  is  come. 

*  Padhan  for  pradhdn.  The  ch  is  the  verb  substantive,  which  is  attached 
tnclitically  to  the  preceding  word.     The  two  are  pronounced yoiVA. 

'  The  statement  about  prosperity  is,  of  course,  sarcastic.  A  rwli  is  a  grain- 
niejisure  weighing  about  two  sers  or  four  pounds.  Bhaia  is  the  plural  masculine 
of  bhat/o.  The  cry  of  the  discontented  that  the  ruler  is  responsible  for  famines 
is  an  old  one.  Dr.  Fraser's  Golden  Bough  gives  numerous  mstances.  Only  the 
other  day  an  Irish  uewspai>er  spoke  of  her  late  Most  Gracious  Majesty  as 
a  '  Famine-Queen.'  A  certain  school  of  Indian  politicians  holds  the  present 
Government  responsible  for  the  famine  which  has  lately  devastated  a  wioe  area 
in  that  country.  The  leadei-s,  I  need  hardly  say,  take  a  nineteenth -century  view 
of  the  case,  and  lay  the  blame  on  the  systems  of  Land  Revenue  Administration, 
but  this  is  not  the  shape  which  the  contention  has  assumed  when  it  has  filtered 
down  to  the  masses.  Taking  the  brighter  side  of  the  same  superstition,  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  has  been  hailed  by  them  as  having  brought  rain  with 
him  in  his  recent  tour  in  Westeni  and  Southern  India,  and,  even  as  a  modest 
District  Collector,  I  myself  have  been  credited  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  which 
came  to  Gaya  on  the  day  of  my  return  there  from  furlough. 

'^  Here  we  have  an  enclitic  /  used,  instead  of  /e,  as  the  sign  of  the  case  of  the 
agent.     This  is  the  only  instance  of  this  case  in  the  poem. 
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Art.  XIX. — The  Authorship  of  the  Piyadasi  Inscriptions. 
By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  on  rocks  and  stone  pillars  which 
purport  to  have  been  issued  by  command  of  a  sovereign 
named  Priyadarsin  or  Piyadasi,  and  a  few  which  omit  the 
sovereign's  name  while  using  the  title  specially  affected  by 
King  Piyadasi,  obviously  form  a  distinct  class  among  Indian 
epigraphical  records  and  belong  approximately  to  one  period. 
The  exceptional  value  and  the  extreme  interest  of  these 
inscriptions  have  always,  since  their  first  discovery,  been 
recognized  by  all  students  of  Indian  history  and  antiquities, 
and  for  nearly  seventy  years  the  Piyadasi  class  of  inscrip- 
tions has  been  studied  and  discussed  by  eminent  scholars. 
Before  these  invaluable  records  can  be  fully  and  confidently 
utilized  for  the  elucidation  of  the  dark  places  of  Indian 
history,  two  preliminary  problems  must  be  definitely  solved. 
These  problems  are,  firstly,  "Were  all  the  Piyadasi  inscriptions 
issued  by  one  sovereign,  or  by  two  or  more  sovereigns  ?  and 
secondly,  Who  was  Piyadasi,  and  what  is  his  place  in  history? 

Having  recently  undertaken  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  Asoka,  I  was  compelled  to  deal  with  both  these  problems, 
and  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  true  solution  of  both. 
Although  this  iuvestigation  was  undertaken  as  a  preliminary 
study  for  my  book,  and  primarily  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
competent  authority  has  assured  me  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  people,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  lay  it 
before  this  Society. 

General  consent  identifies  Piyadasi  with  the  Emperor 
Asoka  Maurya  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  ascribes 
most,  if   not   all,  of   the   Piyadasi  class  of  inscriptions   to 
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a  single  sovereign.  But  the  consent,  though  general,  is 
not  absolutely  unanimous.  Doubts  have  been  frequently 
expressed,  and  various  writers,  including  some  distinguished 
scholars,  have  doubted  both  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of 
the  inscriptions  and  the  identity  of  Piyadasi  with  A^ka. 
A  pamphlet  by  Babu  P.  0.  Mukherji,  which  was  reviewed 
in  our  Journal  last  year  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  thus 
introduced  to  the  consideration  of  scholars,  proposed  startling 
theories  in  opposition  to  the  views  commonly  accepted,  and 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  author  of  that  pamphlet  are 
sufficiently  plausible  to  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  readers 
who  have  not  specially  studied  the  subject.  The  present 
time,  therefore,  seems  opportune  for  the  examination  of  the 
two  problems  above  stated.  When  I  undertook  the  investi- 
gation I  approached  it  with  an  absolutely  open  and  impartial 
mind,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  see  first  of  all  if  the 
inscriptions  themselves  could  solve  the  question  of  unity  of 
authorship,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
Piyadasi  and  ASoka  Maurya. 

I  shall  therefore  first  discuss  the  question  of  unity  of 
authorship  on  the  assumption  that  we  do  not  know  who 
Piyadasi  was  or  where  he  lived. 

The  known  inscriptions  of  the  Piyadasi  class,  nearly  all  of 
which  purport  to  have  been  issued  by  the  authority  of 
Piyadasi,  may  bo  conveniently  arranged  in  eight  groups, 
namely : — 

I. — The  Fourteen   Rock  Edicts,  of  which    recensions  have 
been  discovered  at  seven  localities,  namely  : — 

1.  Shahbazgarhi  (Kapurdigiri),  in  the  Yusufziii  territory, 

north-east  of  Peshawar  in  the  Panjab  ; 

2.  Mansera  in  the  Hazara  District,  Panjiib ; 

3.  Kiilsl,  in  the  Dehra  Diln  District  of  the  North- Western 

Provinces ; 

4.  Dhauli,  in  the  Katilk  District  of  Orissu  ; 

5.  Jaugada,    in    the    Gaiijiim    District    of    the    Madras 

Presidency ; 
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B.  Girnar,  near  Jriiiagavh  in  Eathiiiwtir,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency ;  and 
7,  Sopara,  in  the  Thana  District,  norlh  of  Bombay. 

II. — The  Two  Eulinga   (also  known   as   the    Detached,  or 
Separate)  Rock  Edicts,  at — 

1.  DhauU,  two  edicts,  and 

2.  Jaugada,  two  edicts. 

III.— The  Two  Minor  liock  Edicts,  at— 

1.  Bairat,  lu  the  Alwur  State,  RiijputaDa; 

2.  Rupnath,  in  the  Jabalpur  District,  Central  Provinces ; 

3.  Sahasram,  in  the  Sbiibabad  District,  Bengal ;  and 

4.  Sidditpura,  in  the  Maisfir  (Mysore)  State,  three  copies, 
The  Siddapura  copies  contain  two  edicts,  namely, 
a  variant  of  the  edict  found  in  different  forms  at 
Bairat,  RiipnUlh,  and  Sahaaritm,  and  a  second  edict 
peculiar  to  Siddapura. 

IV.— The  Bhabra  Edict,  at  Bhabra,  near  Bairat  in  Alwar 
Stole,  Rajputiiiiii. 

V. — The   Three   Cave   Dedications,  in   three   caves   at   the 
Barabar  hill,  near  Gaya,  Bengal. 

VX — The  Two  Tarai  Memorial  Inscriptions,  on  pillars  at — 

1.  NigalT  Siigur,  near  Nigllva  in  the  Nepalese  Tariii,  north 

of  the  Bast!  District,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces; 

2,  Kummindel   (alms   Patlaria),   in   the    Nepalese   Tarai, 

north   of  Dulbii   in    the    Basti    District,   and   about 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  the  NigalT  Sagar  pillar. 

VTL — ^Tbe  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  on  six  pillars,  namely : — 

1.  Delhi-Topra  (a/ias  Delbi-Sivalik,  or  Firoz  Shah's  Lat, 

or  Delhi  I),  at  ruined  city  of  Fiioziibad.  near  Delhi, 

reniov<Kl  from  Toprii,  near  Ambala  (Umballa).     The 

important  Seventh  Edict  is  found  on  this  pillar  only ;' 


iioui'tyiliviilwl  Ibb  edit!  iiito  tvn,  Sdb.  VII  am)  Vlll. 
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2.  Delhi-Mirath  (-Meerut,  aliaH  Delhi  II),  on  the  ridge  at 

Delhi,  removed  from  Mirath ; 

3.  Allahabad,  in  the  Fort ; 

4.  Lauriya-Araraj  {alias  Radhia),  near  a  village  named 

Laurijra,  and  a  temple  of  Araraj  -  Mahadeo  in  the 
Muzaffarpur  District,  Bengal ; 

5.  Lauriya-Nandangarh(-Navandgarh,  alias  Mathia),  near 

another  village  named  Lauriya  and  the  great  mound 
of  Nandangarh,  in  the  Champaran  District,  Bengal ; 

6.  Raropurwa,  near  the  village  of  that  name  in  the  north- 

eastern corner  of  the  Champaran  District. 

VIII. — The  Supplementary  Pillar  Edicts,  on  pillars,  at — 

1.  Allahabad,  where  two  short  edicts,  the  Queen's  and  the 

Kau^mbi,  have  been  added  to  Pillar  Edicts,  Nos.  I 
to  VI ;  and  at 

2.  Sanci,  partly  identical  with  the   Eau^mbi   Edict   at 

Allahabad. 

The  total  uumber  of  separate  documents  extant  may  be 
reckoned  as  34,  namely  :  14  Rock  Edicts,  2  Ealinga 
Edicts  (the  Jaugada  pair  diflFers  very  little  from  the  Dhauli 
pair),  2  Minor  Rock  Edicts  (the  recensions  of  No.  1  being 
variants),  1  Bhabra  Edict,  forming  a  class  by  itself,  3  Cave 
Dedications,  2  Tarai  Memorial  Inscriptions,  7  Pillar  Edicts, 
and  3  Supplementary  Pillar  Edicts.  Important  variations 
occur  in  the  diflferent  recensions  of  the  Fourteen  Rock 
Edicts  and  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts.  The  variations  in  the 
six  recensions  of  Pillar  Edicts  I-VI  are  unimportant. 
Edict  No.  VII,  the  most  important  of  the  Pillar  series, 
being  found  on  the  Delhi-TopnT  pillar  only,  has  no  variants. 
Individual  phrases  and  turns  of  expression  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  Piyadasi  inscriptions  that  the  hasty  reader 
is  apt  to  suppose  that  all  the  documents  are  much  the  same, 
but  in  reality  each  of  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  and  each 
of  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts  has  a  perfectly  distinct  subject- 
matter.     For  example,  the  subject  of  the  First  Pillar  Edict 
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is  '  the  principles  of  government,'  that  of  the  second,  '  the 
royal  example,'  und  that  of  tbei  third,  'self-examination.' 

The  Foarteea  Rock  Edicts  are  dated  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years  of  the  reigu  of  Devanampiya  Piyadasi  llaja, 
Hia  Sacred  Majesty  King  Piyadasi,  counting  froiu  his  solemn 
coronation  (nbhi^ebi),  and  in  their  completed  form  were 
published  in  the  later  of  those  two  years.  Each  of  the 
fourteen  edicts  opens  with  the  full  royal  title  as  given  above, 
but  in  the  body  of  the  documents  the  abbreviated  form 
Deviinaihpiya,  His  Sacred  Majesty,  is  sometimes  used  by 
itself. 

A  momentary  digression  concerning  the  title  Dnaiiampiija 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned.  King  Piyadasi  in  most  of  his 
inscriptions  uses  it  as  his  officiul  style,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
the  three  brief  inscriptions  in  the  Nagiirjuni  caves  of  King 
Da&iratha,  who,  according  to  the  Puriinas.  was  a  grandson 
of  Afoka  Maurya.  In  Ceylon  it  was  used  by  Tissa  (Tishya), 
the  contemporary,  according  to  the  chronicles,  of  A^ka 
Maurya,  and  by  at  least  one  later  sovereign.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  these  are  the  only  known  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
compound  as  a  royal  title,  but  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth 
Rock  Edict  shows  that  it  was  also  used  by  several  of  the 
predecessors  of  Piyadasi.  The  subject  of  that  edict  is  '  Ptous 
Tours,'  and  Piyadasi  observes,  in  the  Eitls!  text,  that  "  in 
times  past  '  Their  Sacred  jMajestiea '  {ilevaimmpii/a)  used  to 
go  out  on  so-called  pleasure- tours,"  but  that  he  has  changed 
all  that.  In  the  Gimiir,  DhauH,  and  Jaugada  recensions 
the  word  r^dno,  'kings,'  is  substituted  for  the  plural 
^evdnampii/d,  which  latter  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily 
interpreted  in  litis  passage  as  an  equivalent  of  rajano.  When 
M.  Senart's  book,  "Les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi,"  was 
published  in  1881  the  only  available  text  reading  ilrvanatii- 
piyd  was  that  of  Kiilsi.  The  Manscra  text  had  not  then  been 
discovered,  and  the  copy  of  the  Sliiihbazgarhi  text  was 
uniDtelligiblc.  The  perfect  facsimiles  now  available,  and 
pnblishied  by  Buhler,  prove  that  Kalsl,  Manseru,  and 
Shahbazgarhi  agree  in  giving  the  title  dcediiampiija,  and  that 
M.  Senart'a  conjecture  that  the  plural  form  lieK&nampiya  in 
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the  Kalsl  text  is  due  to  a  clerical  error  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  reading  is  quite  correct,  and  the  verb  is  in  the  plural 
(nikhamisu).  It  is  true  that  Mansera  reads  devana  prit/a,  but 
this  form  also  is  plural,  being  used  with  the  verb  nikramishUj 
and  distinguished  from  the  singular  devana  priye  used  lower 
down  as  the  epithet  of  Priyadrasi  raja,  Devanampiya  in  the 
Shahbazgarhi  text  is  similarly  plural. 

The  verbal  translation  of  deidnampiya  as  'beloved  of  the 
gods '  or  '  dear  to  the  gods '  is  so  awkward  and  displeasing 
to  the  ear  when  frequently  repeated,  that  the  rendering  by 
the  conventional  phrase  *  His  Majesty,'  or  *  His  Sacred 
Majesty,'  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  faithful  representation 
of  the  real  meaning. 

Although  the  various  recensions  of  the  Fourteen  Edicts 
differ  considerably  in  alphabet,  spelling,  and  dialect,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  substance,  nobody  has  ever  suggested  any 
doubt  concerning  the  unity  of  authorship  of  all  the  texts. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  all  published  by  a  single  sovereign 
named  Piyadasi  (Priyadarsin). 

The  Kalinga  Edicts  of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,  hitherto 
known  by  the  rather  inappropriate  designation  of  the 
Detached  or  Separate  Edicts,  are  so  placed  on  the  rock  as 
to  be  obviously  a  supplement  to  the  local  edition  of  the 
Fourteen  Edicts,  which  intentionally  omits  Edicts  XI,  XII, 
and  XIII,  although  it  includes  the  Epilogue,  No.  XIV. 
The  Borderers'  Edict,  erroneously  called  No.  II  by  Pruisep 
and  all  subsequent  writers,  is  arranged  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Fourteen  Edicts,  and  was  probably  incised  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Provincials'  Edict,  the  so-called  No.  I,  in  which  the 
king  reproaches  liis  officials  with  remissness  in  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  is  clearly  an  addition  made  at  a  later  date. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  nor  has  anybody  ever 
suggested,  that  either  of  the  Kalinga  Edicts,  whether  at 
Dhauli  or  Jaugada,  was  issued  by  a  sovereign  different  from 
him  who  issued  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts.  The  Kalinga 
Edicts  and  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  are,  therefore,  the 
proclamations  of  a  single  sovereign  named  Piyadasi. 


nioitJsHil' 
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The  Minor  llouk  £dicU  otnit  tho  Hovoteigu's  uunie,  and 
simply  purport  to  huve  been  issued  by  tbe  aulbority  of 
"  His  Mujeaty  {ikranitrnpii/a)."  Owing  to  this  clrcumstaDce 
and  oertuin  difficulties  of  iDterpretutioii,  scholara  buve  given 
their  fancy  free  play,  and  have  conjecturally  iittributed  these 
documents  to  Dasaratlia,  Sampniti,  or  other  persona.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  these  conjectures  in  detail.  They 
are  mere  guesses,  and  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Minor  Kock  Edict's  could  not  have  been  issued  by 
Piyadasi.  Some  of  tho  arguments  wbich  bave  been  uaed 
to  cast  doubt  on  bis  authorship  bave  become  obsolete  by  the 
progress  of  discovery.  But  tbe  publication  from  time  to 
time  of  sucb  arguments  reiidera  necessary  a  demonstration  of 
the  real  authorship  of  these  documents,  which  is  not  on  the 
face  of  them  obvious. 

The  next  in  order,  tbe  Bliabra  Edict,  addressed  to  tbe 
Buddhist  clergy,  differs  in  iis  contents  from  the  other 
Piyadasi  inscriptions  so  much  that  it  forms  a  class  by  itself. 
It  does  not  contain  any  clear  indication  of  date,  but  purports 
to  be  issued  by  King  Piyadasi.  The  facts  that  it  is,  like 
some  of  tbe  Minor  Rock  Edicts,  inscribed  on  a  detached 
boulder,  and  thai  it  was  found  near  tbe  Cairat  Minor  Hock 
Edict,  suggest  that  it  should  be  referred  to  approximately 
the  same  date.  The  authorship  is  not  certainly  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  document,  because  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain,  and  tho  suggestion  bus  been  madt-,  that  more 
sovereigns  than  one  may  have  used  tbe  name  Piyadasi.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  detennine  the  authorship  of  this 
edict. 

The  Barabar  Cave  dedications  also  purport  to  bave  l)ccii 
made  by  King  Pivadusi,  and  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  be  is  the  person  who  issued  the  Fourteen 
Rock  Edicts  and  the  Kalinga  EdicU. 

In  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  pillars  discovered  in  recent 
years  in  the  Nepalese  Tarai,  the  royal  titles  used  are  exactly 
the  same  o^  those  used  in  tho  Fourteen  Kock  Edicts,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  eompeti^ut  scholar  has  ever  doubted 
that  these  pillar  inscriptions  and  the  Fourteen  Rgck  Edicts 
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belong  to  the  one  reign.  I  am  not  quite  certain  to  wh<mi 
Mr.  Mukherjl  ascribes  the  Tarai  inscriptions. 

Class  VII,  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  and  Class  Vm,  the 
Kupplementary  Pillar  Edicts,  may  be  considered  together. 
Tlie  latter  are  to  all  appearances  supplementary  to  the  main 
itiries.  The  unity  of  authorship  of  the  fourteen  Rock  Edicts 
and  of  the  Pillar  Edicts  is  usually  admitted,  but  Mr.  Mukherji 
has  ventured  to  publish  the  daring  hypothesis  that  the  Pillar 
Edicts  arc  the  work  of  Aioka  Maurya,  and  that  the  Bock 
Edicts  are  the  work  of  his  grandson  Samprati.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  whole  question  of  the  authorship  of 
all  the  Piyadasi  inscriptions  as  being  open. 

Analysis  of  the  royal  style  or  titles  used  in  the  eight 
groups  of  inscriptions  supplies  valuable  evidence  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  authorship.  Four  formulas 
are  used — 

I.  The  fullest  formula,  Decdnampiya  Piyadasi  Bdfa,  is  used 

in  Class  I,  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  Class  YI,  the 
Memorial  Inscriptions  of  the  Tarai  Pillars,  and 
Class  YII,  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts. 

But  in  the  Kalsi  text  of  Rock  Edict  I  the  title 
>'d/a  is  omitted,  and  in  all  the  texts  of  the  thirteenth 
Rock  Edict  the  abbreviated  style  'kvaiminpiya  is  used 
in  the  bodv  of  the  document. 

II.  The  title  'Jnati'impiyt  by  it^lf  is  used  in  Class  II,  the 

Kalinga  Edicts,  Cla^s  III.  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts, 
and  Class  VIII,  the  Supplementary  Pillar  Edicts. 

HI.  The  formula  Ft  ^  it  i>i  Raj'I  is  used  in  the  Bhabra  Edict 
onlv.  Class  IV. 

IV.  The  praciioally  identical  iorrauli  Edj.i  Piyadd-yi  is  used 
in  the  dedications  of  the  Barabar  caves.  Class  V. 

Priftul  /";.*.,  the  use  of  the  «^ne  full  formula  in  the 
Fvmrlefu  R^vk  Eiic::?,  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  and  the 
Tm\%\  Memorial  Inscriptions  is  very  strong  evidence  of 
the  unity  v^f  authorship.  All  the  i-^scriptioas  under  con- 
sideratiou«  tv>   w:;a:ever  class  they   belong,  ar^  on  the  face 
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of  them  appro  ximBtelv  con  tempo  ran  eon-',  mid  it  is  m  tli« 
highest  degree  improbBble  tbiit  two  RiijiiB  named  Pijadaai 
and  using  the  title  lUrdnawplifti,  should  have  set  up  cognate 
inscriptioDS  on  stone  within  a  period  of,  say,  fifty  years. 
Unless  distinct  proof  can  be  given  to  thi<  contrary — and  no 
such  proof  can  be  given — the  royal  style  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Fourteen  Rook  Edicts, 
the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  iind  the  Tarai  Inscriptions. 

But  the  KallngH  Edicts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  but 
an  appendix  to  the  Ealinga  edition  of  (he  Fourteen  Edicts, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Ealinga  Edicts  are  issued  simply  by 
command  of  'Hif  Majesty'  {ilemnamjiii/n),  who  is  not 
named,  thej'  teach  us  that  Fiyadasi  was  in  the  habit  of 
issuing  proclamations  in  this  style.  The  same  lesson  is 
taught  by  the  Supplementary  Pillar  Edicts,  which  use  the 
same  formula  and  are  a  mere  aupplement  to  the  8even  Pillar 
Edicts.  But  the  same  style  is  used  in  the  Minor  Rock 
Edicts,  which,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  of  the  royal  style 
alone,  should  be  considered  as  the  work  of  Fiyadasi  until 
proof  to  the  contrary  is  given,  and  such  proof  cannot  be 
given. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  sovereign  named  Fiyadasi 
used  indifferently  in  six  classes  of  his  inscriptions  either  the 
full  formula  Devdnnminya  Piyndani  Raja  or  the  abbre\-iated 
formula  Drrdiiarlipiff"  standing  alone. 

The  remaining  two  classes  of  inscriptions,  namely,  the 
Cave  Dedications  and  the  Bhnbra  Edict,  are  published  in 
the  name  of  Raja  Piyadasi,  or  Fiyadasi  Raja,  which  two 
expressions  may  be  regarded  as  identical.  Priiiid  ,/iia'f, 
until  the  existence  of  a  second  Piyadasi  of  nearly  the  same 
date  as  the  first  is  proved,  these  inscriptions  also  must  be 
referred  to  the  author  of  the  Fourteen  Uock  Edicts  and 
of  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts.  Nobody  has  ever  discovered 
a  second  Fiyadasi,  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name 
Piyadasi  in  literature  outside  the  edicts  (namely,  in  the 
Dipavamsa)  assigns  the  name  to  one  king  only. 

The  result  is  that  the  evidence  of  the  royal  style  ulone 
piores,  in  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary-. 
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that  all  the  eight  classes  of  iDSoriptions  under  consideration 
belong  to  a  single  reign,  and  were  issued  by  the  authority 
of  one  sovereign,  Raja  Piyadasi.  In  legal  language,  the 
evidence  of  the  royal  titles  alone  throws  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  party  denying  unity  of  authorship. 

In   their  external  characteristics,  as  distinguished   from 
their  contents,  all   the   eight   groups  of  inscriptions  have 
much  in  common.     Stone  is  the  sole  material  on  which  the 
records  are  incised.     Except  the  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansera 
versions  of  the  Fourteen  Hock  Edicts,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  Indian  form  of  the  Aramaic  alphabet  afterwards  known 
as  Eharosthi,  all  the  inscriptions  are  incised  in  an  ancient 
form  of  the  Brahmi  character,  from  which  all  the  modem 
alphabets  of  India,   Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam    have   been 
derived.      Notwithstanding   minor   variations,  the   Brahmi 
alphabet  used  in  all  the  classes  of  the  inscriptions  clearly 
belongs  to  a  single  period  of  no  long  duration.    With  regard 
to   the  orthography  and  language  of  the  inscriptions  the 
same  remark  holds  good.      All  are  composed  in  a  Prakrt 
of  one  stage  of  linguistic  development.     The  great  majority 
of   the    inscriptions  were  written    in   the   Magadhi   dialect 
familiar  to  the  officials  of  Piitaliputra,  the  capital  of  the 
empire.      The  inscriptions  at  the  remote  positions,  Girnar 
and   Shahbazgarhi    (with    Mansera),   which    were  doubtless 
promulgated  respectively  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Viceroys  stationed  at  Ujjain  and  Taxila,^  exhibit  variations 
of  spelling  and  dialect  which  are  plainly  local.    The  Rfipnath 
and  Siddapura  Minor  Rock  Edicts  present  variations  inter- 
mediate between   the  eastern    and  western   versions  of  the 
Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  and  these  minor   edicts   also   were 
probably  issued  from  a  provincial  secretariat ;    but  there  is 
no  ground  for  alleging  that  the  orthography  and  language 


^  The  Viceroys  ai  Taxila  and  Ijiaiu  arc  ex]m'ssly  imntionctl  iu  the  so-(;alle<l 
PMrst  Dt'tachcd  Edict  at  Dhauli  and  Jauji^ada.  The  Sooond  Dct^iched  Edict 
mentions  a  prince  stationed  at  Tosali.  The  Siddapnra  Edicts  were  issued  by 
<',onimand  ot  another  prince  stationed  at  Suvarna^iri.  Unfortunately  the  sites 
of  Tosali  and  Suvarnairiri  are  not  known.  The  towns  w(Te  in  th(;  southern 
provinces.     The  so-called  Second  Detached  Edict  i«*  prior  to  the  so-called  First. 
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of  any  one  group  of  inscriptions  belong  to  an  appreciably 
earlier  or  later  period  than  those  of  tlie  other  groups. 

With  regard  to  the  language  and  orthography,  the  remark 
may  be  repeated  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  party 
maintaining  diversity  of  authorship. 

Proof  has  been  adduced  that  all  the  forms  of  the  royal 
title  used  in  the  inacriptious  are  essentially  one  and  must 
refer  to  n  single  sovereign.  The  inference  of  unity  of 
authorship  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  the  peculiar 
formula  at  the  opening  of  the  Edicts^"  Thus  saith  His 
Majesty  " — which  is  used  alike  in  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts, 
the  Seven  Pillar  Edicta,  and  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts.  This 
formula,  which  was  apparently  imitated  from  the  practice  of 
the  Persian  monarch  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  in  India 
peculiar  to  the  Piyadasi  inscriptions.  If  the  Decanampiya  of 
the  Minor  Rock  Edicts  were  distinct  from  the  VeiAnampit/n 
Piyadasi  Raja  of  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  Seven  Pillar 
EdicU,  and  Tarai  Pillar  Edicts,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  mode 
of  address  would  have  been  used  by  the  author  of  the  Minor 
Rock  Edicts. 

An  examination  of  the  substantive  contents  of  the  Edicts 
fully  confirms  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  material, 
alphabet,  orthography,  and  language  of  the  documents,  and 
from  the  formulas  of  royal  title  and  address  to  the  subjects 
used  therein.  Although  no  dates  other  than  those  expressed 
in  regnal  years,  counted  from  the  king's  solemn  coronation 
(nbhiseka),  are  inserted  in  the  inscriptions,  the  dates  in  regnal 
years  are  no  less  than  ten  in  number,  and,  when  arranged  in 
R  series,  combine  in  a  chronological  unity  which  clearly 
belongs  to  a  single  reign.  They  may  be  arranged  as 
follows :— 


Cearjuiat  ul  Kalioi^i. 


Althobit*. 
|l3lh  Rork  E.) 


iltb.      Unro  i'i>nipleb< 

iliatituti<in  n(  TBligioiu  U 
Dinpatch  nf  missioDariiM. 


Ki  Buddhisni  4di1    (Miuui  JC'ivk  E.) 
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Yeak.  Event.  Autho&itt. 

1 3th.      Inscriptions  engraved  for  first  time.  (No.  6  of  Seven  Pillar  E.) 

Composition  of  No.  4  Rock  Edict.  (No.  4  Rock  B.) 

Organization  of  anusamydna  assemblies.  (No.  8  Rock  E.) 

Dedication  at  Barabar  of  CaTes  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Cave  inscriptioDB.) 

14th.      Creation  of  office  of  Bharmamah&mdtrd.  (No.  6  Rock  £.) 

Publication  of  complete  series  of  Fourteen    (No.  14  Rock  E.) 
Rock  Edicts,  and  of  the  so-called  Second 
Kalinga  Rock  Edict.  ^ 

15th.      Restoration  for  the  second  time  of  the  at&pa     (Nigliva  Pillar.) 
of  Ko^akamana. 

18th.      Publication  of  Minor  Rock  Edicts.^  (Sahasram  ;  \  9th  year  + 

more  than  24  +  more 
thane.) 

2(Hih.      Dedication  at  Bariibar  of  No.  3  Cave.  (Cave  inscription.) 

2l8t.      Pious  tour  by  the  king,  who  visited  the    (Nigllva  and  Rummindei, 
Lumbini  garden  and  the  siHpa  of  Koijia-        or  Pa^ria,  Pillars.) 
kamana,  erecting  a  pillar  commemorative 
of  the  visit  at  each  place. 

27th.      Composition  of  Edicts  Nos.  I-VI   of  the     (No.  6  Pillar  E.) 
Seven  Pillar  Edicts. 

28th.      Publication  of  the  complete  series  of  the     (No.  7  of  Pillar  E.) 
Seven  Pillar  Edicts. 

The  doubts  felt  by  several  scholars  on  the  subject  of  the 
unity  of  the  authorship  of  the  inscriptions  were  largely 
based  on  doubts  concerning  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
who  issued  them.  Although  the  teaching  of  the  two 
principal  series  of  inscriptions,  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts 
and  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  is  apparently  more  Buddhist 
than  anything  else,  there  is  little  that  is  distinctively 
Buddhist  in  the  documents,  and  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  argue  that  their  author  was  not  a  Buddhist.  But  even 
the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  themselves  contain  evidence  of 
their  Buddhist  origin.  The  elephant  carved  in  relief  on 
the  rock  over  the  Dhauli  text ;  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
engraved  on  the  Kalsl    rock,  and   labelled    gajatamCy  **  the 

'  The  exact  date  oi  the  so-called  First  Detached  (Kalinga)  Edict  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  it  is  later  thau  the  so-called  Second. 

-  The  Clergy  Edict  ot  Bhabra  probably  belongs  to  the  same  period  ol  the  reigu. 
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moat  excelleut  clopliunt";  and  the  legend  below  the 
Girnar  text,  m  srelo  /tauli  mmalokamkhdharo  nama,  "the 
white  elephant  giving  happinesa  to  all  worlds,"  which 
evidently  reCerrod  to  an  engraving  now  lost,  are  nil  clearly 
symbols  of  Qautamn  Buddha,  whose  mother,  according  to 
a  well-known  legend,  dreamed  on  the  night  of  his  con- 
ception that,  a  white  elephant  entered  her  side.  Sundry 
words  ond  turns  of  phrase  also  are  clearly  Buddhist,  bat 
I  need  not  atop  to  consider  minute  verbal  criticism. 

The  memorial  inscriptions  on  the  Tariii  pillars,  which,  as 
I  have  shown,  arc  certainly  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  prove  that  Piyadasi  was  an  ardent 
Buddhist  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  enlarged 
the  stupa  of  Eoniikamana  Buddha,  and  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  bis  reign,  when  he  personally  did  reverence  to  the 
birthplace-  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  to  the  stilpa  of  Eoria- 
kamaiia. 

With  these  proofs  of  the  Buddhism  of  Piyadasi  available 
no  hesitation  need  now  be  felt  in  identifying  the  Piyadasi 
of  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicta  with  the  author  of  the 
Bhabra  Edict. 

The  notion  that  the  author  of  any  of  the  Piyadasi 
inscriptions  was  a  Jain  is  now  obsolete  and  untenable. 

The  fact  that  the  Cave  Ins(!riptioris  record  donations  made 
by  King  Piyadasi  to  the  Vaisunva  Ajivikas  is  no  objection 
against  the  king's  Buddhism.  The  edicts  contain  numerous 
declarations  of  the  monarch's  complete  tolerance  of  all 
Indian  sects,  and  of  his  readiness,  in  modern  language,  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  concurreot  endowment. 

The  absence  from  the  principal  edicts  of  any  overt  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  Buddhiatn  is  adequately  explained  by  the 
observation  of  Professor  Eern  that  such  a  declaration  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  proclamations  addressed  to  the 
people  ut  large  without  distinction  of  sect,  and  devoted  to 
the  enforcement  of  practical  duties  of  morality  and  piety 
on  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

The  edicts  themselves  contutn  statements  which  are 
iat«lligiblo  only  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  doouinenta 
i.a.*.s.  ISUt.  Ta 
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proceed  from  one  source.  The  promulgation  of  Piyadasi's 
'sermons  in  stones'  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign.  The  Fourteenth  Bock  Edict, 
which  closes  the  Eock  series  as  published  in  a  collective 
form  in  the  fourteenth  regnal  year,  contains  the  following 
remarkable  expressions : — 

"These  religious  edicts  have  been  written  by  order  of 
King  Priyadar^in,  beloved  of  the  gods,  under  a  form  whether 
abridged  or  expanded.  For  not  everything  is  suitable  in 
every  place.  For  my  empire  is  large,  and  much  has  been 
written,  and  I  shall  write  still  more.  Certain  sentences 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  because  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  import."^ 

The  Sahasram  and  Eupnuth  recensions  of  the  first  Minor 
Bock  Edict  and  the  concluding  section  of  the  Seven  Pillar 
Edicts  prescribe  that  the  king's  command  must  be  incised 
wherever  either  stone  tablets  or  stone  pillars  are  found,  so 
that  it  may  endure  for  a  long  time. 

All  these  statements  are  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  and 
the  various  recensions  of  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts  were  all 
issued  by  the  command  of  one  and  the  same  sovereign. 
These  three  classes  of  edicts  are  found  over  the  vast  space 
extendin<^  from  Maisfir  (Mysore)  on  the  south  to  the 
Himalaya  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Bay  of  l^engal  on 
the  east  to  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west.  The  empire  was 
truly  large,  as  King  Piyadasi  observes.  The  promise  that, 
as  much  had  been  already  written,  more  would  yet  be 
written,  was  abundantly  fulfilled  by  the  publication  of 
the  Seven  Pillar  Edicts,  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts,  and  the 
Tarai  Pillar  and  Rarabar  Cave  inscriptions.     Good  reason 


'  BiihlcT,  ironi  Shulibazgurhi  versions  in  Ep'ujrapina  hifliai,  \ol.  ii,  p.  472. 
II.  Senart  gives  the  iollowinj^  irauslatiou  from  the  (firnfir  nrensiou : — **  Cet 
«dit  a  i'te  grave  par  le  roi  Piyadasi,  cher  aux  Devas,  sous  nne  forme  soit  abrcgce, 
Boit  cl'et<'n(lue  moyenne,  soit  developpoe,  et  tout  n'est  pas  rcuui  partout ;  car 
mon  empire  est  grand,  et  j*ai  grave  beaucoup,  et  ic  ft^ai  encore  graver.  Certains 
preceptts  sent  r^petes  avec  insistance,  a  cause  dc  rimportinie  j)artieuli6re  que 
j'littache  a  voir  le  peupl<'  les  mettre  en  pratique.'*  ('*  Inscriptions  de  Pivadari,*' 
to),  i,  p.  32*2.) 
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exists  fur  believing  that  intiny  inscriptions  ot  Piyadasi 
remain  to  be  discovered.  The  remark  that  the  edicts  would 
bfl  round  to  occur  in  rurious  recensions,  iibbreviiiti>d,  of 
medium  length,  or  es[>anded,  is  admirably  illustntted  by  the 
set  of  the  Minor  Itoch  Edicts.  The  abbrL-viated  recension 
is  found  at  Bitiriit,  the  medium  forms  at  Iliipniith  and 
Sahosriim,  and  the  pxpunded  form  at  Siddiipura,  in  Iriplicate. 
This  Inst  recen«on  adds  an  entire  edict  detininsj  the  ancient 
standard  of  virtuous  conduct,  which  practically  reproduces 
in  substance,  thougli  not  in  style,  several  passagt^s  in  tbp 
Fourteen  llock  Edicts,  and  supplies  yet  another  proof  that 
the  Minor  Rock  Edicts  proceed  from  the  same  source  as  the 
two  main  series. 

The  repetition  of  phrases  and  sentiments,  which  King 
Fiyudasi  so  naively  mentions  as  u  characteristic  of  his 
compositions,  is  apparent  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  the 
two  principal  seta  of  edicts,  and,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
is  also  found  in  the  Minor  Rock  Edicts. 

The  testimony  of  the  Si^lh  Pillar  Edict  is  absolutely 
conclusive  aa  to  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Fourteen 
Rock  Edicts  and  the  Pillar  Edicts.  Rock  Edict  No.  IV 
professes  to  have  been  composed  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign.  The  Sixth  Pillar  Edict,  dating  from  the 
twenty -seventh  year,  expressly  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
king  had  in  his  thirtw-nth  year  ordered  religious  edicts  to  be 
written  to  promote  the  welfai'e  and  happiness  of  his  people 
and  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  Seventh  Pillar  Edict,  found  on  the  Delhi-Toprii  pillar 
only,  is  a  summary  of  the  measures  taken  and  recommended 
by  Piyadasi  for  the  promulgation  and  progress  of  the 
BAamma,  or  Law  of  Piety,  and  refers  to  the  subject-matter 
of  almost  all  the  Rock  Edicts. 

The  subject-matter  of  all  the  inscriptions,  except  the  brief 
dedications,  is  one  and  the  same,  the  proclamution  and 
enforcement  of  thut  system  of  morals,  or  Law  of  Piety, 
which  had  commeuded  itself  to  theTting's  conscience.  All 
the  royal  institutions  and  commands  are  directed  to  one  sole 
end,  tho  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  righteoiisneea,  a 
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he  conceived  righteousness.  In  a  word,  all  the  edicts  are 
sermons.  Biihler  has  rightly  observed  that  we  possess  many 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  issued  by  many  Indian  kings,  but 
among  them  not  one  sermon,  save  only  those  of  King 
Piyadasi.  No  other  Indian  monarch  has  tried  by  means  of 
official  proclamations  to  convert  his  subjects  to  a  particular 
creed,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
morality.^  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  two  or  more 
nearly  contemporary  kings  using  the  same  names  or  titles 
adopted  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  practice. 

Not  only  are  all  the  edicts,  long  or  short,  devoted  to  the 
promulgation,  inculcation,  and  propagation  of  a  particular 
form  of  moral  doctrine,  but  all  agree  in  teaching  that 
doctrine  in  the  same  rugged  and  awkward,  yet  vivid,  style, 
in  language  quaintly  clumsy,  in  sentences  dislocated  by 
abrupt  breaks  or  unexpected  questions,  and  disfigured  by 
wearisome  repetitions. 

The  awkwai*dness  of  expression,  the  individuality  of  style, 
and  the  passionate  earnestness  of  exhortation  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  these  unique  sermons  are  in  the  main 
the  personal  composition  of  a  single  author,  the  Emperor 
Piyadasi  himself. 

Can  any  secretary  be  imagined  bold  enough  to  express  his 
sovereign's  remorse  in  the  language  of  the  Thirteenth  Rock 
Edict  ?  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  this  remarkable 
passage,  which  seems  to  me  to  carry  across  the  ages  the  sore 
cry  of  a  wounded  spirit.  **  King  Priyadarsin,-  beloved  of 
the  gods,  being  anointed  eight  years,  conquered  the  country 
of  Kalinga.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  were 
carried  away  thence,  one  hundred  thousand  were  slain,  and 
many  times  as  many  died.  Afterwards,  now  that  Kalinga 
has  been  conquered,  are  found  with  the  Beloved  of  the  gods, 
a  zealous  protection  of  the  Sacred  Law,  a  zealous  love  for 
the  Sacred  Law,  u  zealous  teaching  of  the  Sacred  Law.^ 

^  Jnti'tH/)  Antiqti(ii>/,  V(»I.  vii,  p.  144.  A  partial  paialUl  is  supplitd  l»y  tlu- 
'  Sacivd  Edicts  '  issued  by  tlie  second  cnipcror  ot  tlic  pit  sent  dynasty  in  China. 

-  The  Sliuli])az«ri»Fl'i  recension  tavoiirs  Sauskritizetl  lorms. 

^  1  prefer  to  render  ff/iaouna  by  the  pliraso  'Law  ot  Piety/  ratlier  than  by 
*  Sacred  Law,'  as  Biihler,  or  by  'religion,'  as  M.  Seuart  does. 
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"  That  ia  the  repentance  of  the  Beloved  of  the  goda  on 
account  of  his  conquest  of  Ealinga;  for  when  ao  uQcoDquered 
country  is  being  conquert-d,  there  happens  both  a  slaying 
and  a  dying  and  a  carrying  off  of  the  people.  That  appears 
very  painful  aud  regrettable  to  the  Beloved  of  the  gods," ' 

Many  passages  from  edicts  of  different  classes  might  be 
cited  which  strike  the  personal  note  with  almost  equal 
distinctness.  The  unity  of  authorship  of  the  edicta  is 
shown  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  document*  them- 
selves to  be  true  in  the  strictest  possible  sense.  The  edicis 
were  not  only  issued  by  authority  and  command  of  King 
Piyadasi,  they  were  either  drafted  by  his  pen  or  dictated 
by  his  lips.  The  only  exception  is  the  second  edict  at 
Siddiipura,  which  professes  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
Law  of  Piety.  Tliis  differs  obviously  in  style  from  similar 
abstracts  in  several  of  the  edicts  in  the  two  principal  series, 
and  seems  to  be  tho  composition  of  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Dakhin  or  of  one  of  his  officials. 

To  sum  up,  all  the  inscriptions  which  purport  to  have 
been  issued  by  Raja  Piyatlasi,  Piyadasi  Hiija,  or  Deviluampiya 
are  fully,  and  in  my  judgment  concluaively,  proved  to  have 
been  issued  by,  and  under  the  personal  direction  of,  a  single 
Buddhist  emperor  of  India,  whose  full  titles  were  expressed 
by  the  foi'mula  Deruiiniiipiijii  Piijiulmi  R^a,  '  His  fSacred 
Majesty  King  Piyadasi.'  The  unity  of  authorship  is 
evidenced  by  the  uniformity  of  the  material  vehicle  of  the 
inscriptions;  by  their  alphabets,  orthography,  aud  phonetic 
development,  which  all  belong  to  one  period ;  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  royol  title  and  mode  of  address  to  the 


'  Biihlor'a  translatiou  of  tho  Shnhbiitgitrhi  receaaion.  il.  Scnart  ttaii<>1at«!i 
Ih*  KiUI  rereriBion  Ba  fi)1]owB:'-'<JD>iu  In  neari^e  anD^degan  !ai:tT,  le  roi 
Kjoilaai  rher  nux  Uevas  a  ttil  la  coDqnele  du  tturitoire  imiDBiise  ds  Knlinga. 
Dw  rantaiiira  de  miUien!  de  rrentom  y  ont  cle  eii]«iee<,  rent  mills  t  out  efe 
trappea,  bien  dsa  foil  le  m&ide  nombre  y  sont  mortas.  Alart  le  rui  cher  »ia 
Detu  e'ent  auaaitAt  dniuis  I'tcquisiliDti  de  Eulinn  tuumc  ven  In  religiun,  il 
a,  foo^  Id  zih  de  U  rcltgion.  il  a'ert  aii|diqu£  il  fa  iliffnsicD  de  lu  ivli^oii — « 
irnHtd  fat  le  rrgnt  qa*«  mornU  lo  mi  ehw  oux  Dcvun  do  ce  cjoi  etl  puue  dant  la 
nwiiuttfl  du  Eolinga.  Eii  nffet,  on  coaqufnttit  le  Icrritoin  qai  no  m'ftait  pai 
——'■t.  In  meortrM,  In  miata,  le*  imli\ement«  d'homniea  qui  ■'v  lont  prodnita, 
da  a  tti  viremom  el  dmloursiuemnnt  nesanti  pur  mni,  Ic  im  tUer  sui 
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subjects ;  by  their  singular  and  characteristic  style ;  by 
their  variety  of  recension,  for  the  reason  stated  by  their 
author;  by  their  frequent  repetitions  of  phrase  and  senti- 
ment, for  which  also  a  reason  is  given  by  their  author; 
by  their  subject-matter,  which  is  not  that  of  any  other 
Indian  inscriptions ;  and  by  their  geographical  distribution 
over  a  vast  empire,  such  as  their  author  claimed  to  possess. 

As  Biihler  long  ago  observed,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Minor  Kock  Edicts,  when  we  have  so  many  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  various  sets  of  inscriptions,  the  obvious 
inference  is  that  all  proceed  from  the  same  author.  The 
only  way  to  bar  this  conclusion  would  be  to  show  that  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  based  are  susceptible  of  some  other 
explanation.  This  proof  has  never  been  given,  and  the 
long  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  connects  all 
the  classes  of  the  inscriptions  with  Piyadasi,  the  author 
of  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts,  has  never  yet  been  opposed 
by  any  intelligible  theory  based  on  facts.  Mr.  Mukherji's 
theories  rest  on  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  miscellaneous 
traditions  of  most  uncertain  authority,  unchecked  by  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  edicts,  and  result  in  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  and  the 
Seven  Pilhir  Edicts  must  be  ascribed  to  diflbrent  authors. 
Mr.  MukherjTs  guess  that  Sarapadi  mrn/  have  been  the 
Piyadasi  who  issued  the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  is  nothin<^ 
but  a  guess.  That  it  is  a  bad  guess  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  following  remarks  of  Biihler  : — "  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  does 
not  discuss  Professor  l^ischeFs  conjecture  which  makes 
Sampadi  the  author  of  the  [Minor  Rock]  edicts.  T  shall 
follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  merely  remark  that  Sampadi 
is,  according  to  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas,  the  grandson 
of  Asoka,  and  that  the  first  author  of  certain  date  who  gives 
the  history  of  his  conversion  to  Jainism  by  Suhasti  and  of 
his  benefactions  is  Hemachandra,  the  contemporary  of 
Eumarapilla  (1173  a.d.).  Jlemachandra's  account  is  purely 
legendary  and  unhistorical.  The  tradition  that  Sampadi  was 
a  protector  of  the  Jainas  is,  however,  old.  Sampadi  may 
be  merely  another  name  for  Dasaratha,  who  appears  in  his 
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stead  in  the  Brahmanical  rdjdcalis,  or  he  may  be  a  distinct 
person.  But  the  information  regarding  him  is  too  vague 
to  afford  a  basis  for  any  historical  speculations."  ^ 

The  truth  is  that  all  Indian  and  Ceylonese  tradition 
concerning  events  of  remote  antiquity  is  untrustworthy  and 
cannot  safely  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of 
history.  No  traditional  date  for  the  ancient  period  alluded 
to  (which  in  Ceylon  tradition  may  be  reckoned  as  extending 
up  to  B.C.  160)  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  slightest  inde- 
pendent value,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  scientific  inferences 
from  ascertained  facts  with  traditional  dates,  whether  those 
of  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  the  accession  of  Aioka,  or  of 
any  other  event,  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  waste  of  time. 
Tradition  has  its  value  even  for  the  historian  of  India,  but 
the  chronological  skeleton  of  history  must  be  reconstructed 
independently  of,  and  often  in  defiance  of,  tradition,  which 
may  then  be  cautiously  used  to  fill  in  details  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  probability.  I  propose  to  examine  in 
a  subsequent  article  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  Piyadasi 
with  Asoka  Maury  a,  and  the  connected  questions  concerning 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  Kalasoka,  and  the  historical 
value  of  the  legends  of  the  Three  Councils. 

'    Iinitdif  Aiiti'(}niyu.  vol.  \ii.  p.  143.  uoU*. 
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Art.  XX. — Three  Years  of  Bmcaihhi  Rule  in  Baghdad, 
A.H.  389-393.  Being  a  fragment  of  the  History  of 
Hiliil-as-Sabi  (fA.H.  448)  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  19,360).    By  H.  F.  Amedroz. 


I. 

The  Historian  and  his   Works, 

The  history  of  which  this  MS.  is  all  that  is  known  to  exist, 
covered  in  its  entirety  the  period  between  a.h.  360  and  447. 
This  fragment — which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  its  eighth 
part— commences  towards  the  close  of  the  year  389,  and 
concludes  early  in  the  year  393.  It  is  interesting,  not 
merely  as  the  oldest  Arabic  authority  for  the  period,  but 
more  especially  as  affording  a  specimen  of  Oriental  history 
written  at  first-hand,  the  facts  being  either  within  the 
writer's  own  knowledge  or  told  him  by  contemporaries. 
A  history  compiled  by  these  means  is  almost  certain  to 
present  a  picture  of  a  period  truer  and  more  vivid  than  one 
derived  from  abridgments,  such  as  the  Kamil  of  Ibn  al-AthIr, 
where,  all  that  seemed  capable  of  omission  having  been 
discarded,  little  beyond  the  dry  bones  of  history  remains. 
But  of  histories  of  this  type  few  have  survived.  Al-Qifti, 
in  a  passage  of  his  Tilrlkh  al-Hukamil  (B.M.  Add.  25,737, 
fol.  17rt),  translated  by  de  Slane  in  Ibn  Khallikiin  (i,  290), 
suggests,  as  a  fairly  complete  list  of  authorities  for  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Caliphate,  the  works  of  Tabari,  of 
Ibn  Abi  Tahir  Taifur,  of  his  son  *Ubaid  Allah,  of  ThJibit 
b.  Sinan,  of  FarjiiianT,  and  of  our  author  Hiliil-as-Sabl. 
Of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Tabari,  one  fragment  of  Ibn 
Taifur's  history  covering  the  reign  of  Mamiin  (B.M.  Add. 
23,318)  and  this  fragment  of  Hilal  are  all  that  have  come 
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down  to  us.  It  was  the  length  and  consequent  cost  of 
these  histories  that  caused  them  to  disappear.  The  Oriental 
world  was  content  with  abridgments  which  could  be  produced 
for  a  moderate  sum ;  the  originals  fell  out  of  use ;  and  thus 
it  came  about  that  whilst  copies  of  the  Eamil  and  similar 
works  continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  remaining  parts  of 
Hilal's  history,  if  in  existence,  are  probably  being  devoured 
— not  necessarily  by  readers — in  some  Eastern  library. 

The  author,  Abu'l-Husain  Hilal  b.  al-Muhassan  b.  Ibrahim 
as-Sabi,  i.e.  the  Sabean,^  came  of  a  peculiarly  literary  stock. 
Born  in  359,  he  was  grandson  to  the  celebrated  poet  and 
statesman  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  as-SabI,  the  author  of  the 
lost  history  of  the  Dailamites,  the  Kitub  at-Taji,  whose 
abilities  were  such  as  not  only  procured  him  the  offer  of  the 
Vizierate — subject  to  the  acceptance  of  Islam — from  one 
Buwaihid  ruler,  but  even  saved  him  from  the  consequences 
of  the  not  unprovoked   resentment   of  another.^      On   the 

^  The  religion  of  the  Sabeans,  who  were  ualivcs  of  Ilarran  in  Mesopotamia, 
was  a  survival  of  the  old  Syrian  heathenism  somewhat  influenced  by  llellenitt 
tlem(!nts.  The  name  *  Sabeau  '  was  adopted  in  the  lime  of  the  Caliph  Mumuii. 
For  the  history  and  development  of  the  Sabean  sect,  jsee  Chwolsohn's  *'  Die 
^^sabier  uud  der  Ssabisnius,"  St.  retersburjr,  18.')6,  and  a  i)(>stliumou.s  notice 
by  Dozy  on  tlie  Ilarranian  relij^'iou  in  Aetes  (>••  Conj^r.  Int.  Or.  lieyden,  1841, 
part  ii,  p.  283.     See  also  a/'UhfinJ,  Sacliau's  translation,  \)\).  .'U4,  3lo. 

-  See  Yatimat  ad-Dahr  (Damasiiis,  loO'i  a.ii.),  vol.  ii,  ]).  27,  wliere  *Adud 
sid-Danla's  llireat  to  hsivo  ll>rahiin  traniided  to  deatli  by  elephants  is  attributed, 
not,  as  stated  in  his  lite  by  Ihn  Kjiallikan  (SI.  Enj:.,  i,  31),  to  his  aets  whin  in 
the  service  <d  'l/.z  ad-l)anla  liakhtiyar,  but  to  his  sarcastic  releniice  to  tin* 
history  of  the  Dailaniite^.  which  he  was  writinir  *  bv  coniiiiand,'  as  a  tissue  oi 
tolly  and  lies. 

To  the  same  etfcct  is  the  account  L'iven  by  Yacjut  in  thf  Mu'jam  al-l'dabu,  ol 
which  the  p<»rtii»n  at  Oxford— Bodl.  Or!  7-')3,  lol.  84 />  -contains  a  life  oi 
Ibrahim  as-Sabi,  with  full  details  of  his  career  and  its  vicissitudes.  Much  <»f  it, 
and  in  particular  the  story  of  tlie  treatment  he  underwent  from  *Adud  ad-Daula, 
IS  (juoted  from  Ilibll's  history,  and  bis  account  throws  some  liirht  <m  what 
seemed  to  Ibn  al-Athir  so  inexplicable,  namely,  that  Ibn'diim  was  punishtnl  tor 
his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  soverei<,m,  *l/z  ad-Daula,  which  ought  t<t  have  been 
accjmnted  a  merit  by  his  successor  (see  vol.  ix,  j).  11).  But  it  appeai-s  that  (»n  tiu! 
occasicm  of  'Adud  ad-Daula's  (irst  expedition  to  'Iraij  in  364  a.h  ,  undertaken 
ostensibly  in  order  to  supjmrt  'Izz  ad-Daula  against  his  uiutiuous  Turkish 
soldiery,  Ihruhlm  lunl  received  great  favours  at  his  hands.  He  even  wished  to 
accompany  him  on  his  return  to  Fars,  but  was  debarred  trom  so  doing  hy  leai-s 
tor  the  fate  of  his  familv,  who  would  be  left  behind.  *Adud  ad-Daula  did  his 
best  to  ensure  Ibrfihim'.s  satety  by  making  express  mention  of  him  in  tbo 
stipulations  eutered  int(»  witli  'Izz  ad-Daula,  but  nevertheless,  after  his 
departure,  Ibrahim  th(»ught  it  prudent  to  remain  in  hiding  until  the  (iudi  Ibn 
Ma'ruf  had  obtained  for  him  a  promise  of  immunity  from  *lzz  ad-Daula  and  his 
vizier,  Ibn  Baqiyyah.  In  spit<;  of  this  he  was  later  arrested  at  tlie  instigation  of 
a  personal  enemy,  Ibn  as-Siraj,  Imt  a  seasonable  (inarrel  which  followed  between 
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I  saother'fi  side  JlUiil  wus  also  nephew  to  the  aboTe-menlioned 


Uw  htl«r  nucl  thi<  tUirr  l«l  tfl  tlio  urrat  nf  bi»  cDemy,  and,  aiii  Ililil,  pitbcr  m 

■  itolometit  of  inet  ot  ai  a  touch  of  word-pikintinp,  "  Tho  fcUers  on  Ihe  limW  of 

Abu  Isbwi  u''^'  tninefeiTed  to  the  linibs  of  Ihu  na-Siriij.''     Ibciihini  thoreu[K<n 

te-entnvd  Ihe  armrc  of  'Izx  «d-DBiiln  as  •Mcretiay.     U  niu  in  tliii  capacity 

tiiat  ha  wnik-  (hi'  ]ott«ra  which  rnuaod.  th^  rvsvntment  of  'Aijud  ad-lJauhi,  and 

which,  ancaminfr  from  fai»  pen.  mar  havo  &e«inBd  (o  him  uu  net  of  ingnitltuile, 

NovaiifaeleiB,  oq  hii  arrivnl  in  Baghdad  in  367  jt.H.  he  coafinned  Ifarahiui  in  his 

|.|HUi]r  aod  proper^-,  uod  it  was  only  on  reachinK  Htuul  Ihitt  he  wrote  lo  hi* 

~'~]er,  Abu  Hl-QauiD  ul-Matuhhar  b.  *Abd  Allah,  orderiii)>  his  lur^st.    Ililil'K 

'         loot  thia  is,  that  umongthe  State  docimeiit« at  Hoaul  (■err  found  tetUis 

r  Ibruhim,   in  tlic  nama  of  'Ize  ad-DnuJa,  to  Abu  TaiUib   the 

,  and  that  it  irns  tho  eight  of  Ihrao  that  promplul  'Adud  ad^DniilH'H 

Wh(-u  his  letter  arrived,  Ibrahim  happened  to  be  in  tho  conipaur  of  the 

ITU  on  hecomiug  aware  of^  the  coDlcnU  wu»  niipuiTul  lo  ul! 

I  present,  ami  iip  i-\rpul<-d  the  order  with  rcturtance.     l.ntfT,  on  the  iirio'ioQ  of 

I  ois  disjuiti  h  UL-jiiucl  tho  rnlcr  nf  the  Balibali.  he  heggod  'Aijud  od-Duuhi,  nut 

Inarety  to  fu-t  Ihinbim  at  liberty,  hut  to  appiHDt  him  to  act  as  duouty  for  him 

■dnriBg  hi*  nlnancn,     'Aijud  ad-fiaola  so  tar  rolontMl  aa  to  nrdar  Inn  release  of 

Jbiiihfm'ii  tmi  Mus,  who  had  hecn  arratt«d  with  him,  and  tu  allow  tho  vi/icr  bi 

■ipply  Ibrahim's  |i«racianl  wanta.     Furthtfr,  he  si^ified  hix  pleHsuin  tluit  hii 

muin^f  should  compose  a  work  un  thv  clmies  of  the  rutiatr  huniH',  and  Ibrahim 

nL'ly  set  uhnut  bin  work  on  the  DNilnmite  dyumit)' — the  Kital-  ul-Taji. 

itlcvalile  that  the  it^ij  of  hi«  barin;;  ilmiribeil  it  to  a  friend  rh  "a  tiviui 

Kdf  lolly  aud   liit."   thuugli  toimtian«l  earlier  by  Yiqiit  —  prubuhly   i<a  llie 

KiMtbunty  ft  thi'  Totimat  ad-Dukr — du«9  not  appw  in  Hilal'H  nnrrativp.     IIk 

■Mya  that.  n»  the  mirlt  prugrwicd,  tho  autbor  waitfld  on  'A<Jud  ad-Unula  with 

Sbi  aererul  portions,  which  were  n«d  otor  and  L-ootidcml,  and  iiddJlionB  and 

Utantiont  mada  tberoto,  and  that  whru  fluuhed  tii  tlm  Milufactiun  of  'Adud 

id>D>Dla  it  was  Gopinl  nai,  a  tew  weeks  Hnnii:in;;  lor  il4>  i^oniplu^on.      Fnr 

B  year  Inn^  Iliriihlm  rfmained  in  prison,  until  tbt^  vixifi  aeized  a  luioarahle 

■  'noBent  In  induce  'Adud  ad-Daola  to  eite  the  order  fur  his  releasi'.  which  hi- 

acted  DD  taitlinith,  knowing  from  eipenooce  that  his  master's  mind  was  sabject 

ffilil  flirtber  rvintca  that  bia  pirandfather  was  inteadnl  for  Ihc  prnleBnan  of 
medidnp,  which  was  hereditary  in  the  family,  and  held  an  uppoiutoieut  at  llui 
hwpital  nt  the  monthly  i>lipend  of  twenty  dinars.  But  hit  Ut«mry  vm'alinn. 
proring  ictcmtorible,  was  uliDwed  to  prevail,  and  he  became  EatiU  lo  Ihc  viriei 
al-MaSnllabi  (who  died  in  SM  a.ii.  :  h-c  hii  Ufe  by  Ihu  KlwllikAii,  si.  V.i,s.. 
i,  410).  nis  nUlitie  wdtb  notiued  and  iruninihtcd  by  the  vixior,  wIik  uttiidnil 
him  to  hif  per"in,  unil  he  ».wu  funnel  ii  -pi-eiiil  oceosioii  for  Ih'.'  Ji-]ihi}   ut  hi" 

iho  rUlei    "1     KLiiiiNri     tu   .i-L    lu-    iLnl-Ul:  l     in     [r:.i,  i  i  L-r   l   .i    ■!,■■     :.|-il|lll  l         I'... ill 

Kalth»>iii<l -..,-(.  w.iri,,,'  ilu'i.JiN  .[.nu   iii,.,|ii.,l  1..  I Ml  |„.|Miiiij  ~n:\, 


en  hy  Ibrul 
danid,  and  tl 


iciaUy 


Tbia  led  to  ttvah  laruon 


irvrr  officially  eoairauairated  by  the  Caliph  t< 


limportance  tl 
MDMpMulont  I 

B«  t>-^  C)\!al.ri  \aAmj  L\3ui,^j  JU=^'^  JH^J^  il>V''  iV-^  * 
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historian  Thabit  b.  Sinao,  likewise  a  Sabean,^  whose  history 
his  nephew  continued. 

Of  Hilal's  career  little  is  known.  Al-Anbari,  in  the 
Nuzhat  al-Alibba  (lith.  Cairo,  1294),  p.  423,  has  a  brief 
notice  of  him,  and  gives  the  date  of  his  birth,  359,  on  the 
authority  of  al-Khatib  al-Baghdadi.  The  life  of  him  given 
by  Ibn  Khallikiin  (Si.  Eng.,  iii,  628)  consists  mainly  of  an 
irrelevant  anecdote.  He  mentions  that  he  was  the  author 
of  another  work,  called  al-A*yan  wa  al-Amathil,  which  von 
Kremer  recognized  in  the  Gotha  MS.  No.  1,756,  and  as 
identical  with  his  Eitiib  al-Wuzara,*  under  which  name  it 
is  quoted  by  Yaqiit  in  the  Mu*jara  al-Udabii,  loc.  cit.,  for  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  condolence  paid  by  the  vizier 
al-Muhallabi  to  Ibrahim  as-Sabi  on  the  death  of  his  father ; 
by  Ibn  Ehallikan  himself  for  the  death  of  Ibn  al-*Amid  in 
359  (ed.  Wust,  No.  707,  p.  40,  81.  Eng.,  iii.  261) ;  and  by 
Dhahabi  in  the  Tarikh  al-lslum  for  his  notice  of  the  vizier 
Fakhr  al-Mulk,  who  died  in  407  (B.M.  Or.  49,  61fl). 

Safadi  also  has  a  notice  of  Hilal  in  the  Wafi  bil-Wafayat 
(B.M.  Add.  23,359,  225^),  which  tells  us  little  beyond  details 
of  his  conversion  to  Islam,  but  which  does  contain  a  list  of 
his  works,  as  follows  : — 


spctimens  aiv  ^'ivfii  <»f  Ibrrililnrs  verse.  Ililfil  ailils  a  ixisoiml  reiniuisccnc"'. 
lie  oucc  asked  lii«<  ;xrainllatlier  tlie  reason  wliy  ho  {:e<'ino(l  so  discontented,  seeini; 
that  tliey  wire  all  leadinj:^  a  prosperons  lite.  Tlie  old  man  >niiled,  and  told  liini 
that  his  ease  was  that  oi  the  worm  who,  accustomed  to  hon«'y,  had  been  shifted  to 
vinegar,  and  who,  sensible  of  its  acidity,  re<j^rette<l  tlic  Inmeyed  ])ast ;  whereas 
th(j  rest  of  them  wen;  like  worms  whose  ori«i^inal  lot  was  ea«*t  in  vineirar,  and  wlio 
had  never  tasted  sweetness  nor  known  tlie  cliarm  of  vine«:^ar's  opposite.  IbrahiniVs 
ailment  was,  in  fact,  "  remend)erin;r  lia])])ier  tliinirs,"  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  th»? 
statement  of  Ibn  al-Athir  'ix,  7l;,  that  in  liis  old  aire  he  sntfend  from  poverty, 
is  incorrect,     lie  died  in  3S1  a.h.,  ai^ed  71  yi^ars. 

Yatiut  concludes  with  the  statem»nt  that  Ibrahim  was  the  author  of  the 
f(»llowinjr  works : — Tlio  well-known  letters,  about  a  thousand  sheets  in  all;  the 
Taii,  on  the  histon'  of  the  Ihiwaih  family  ;  his  own  familv  hi«<torv ;  a  selection 
trom  the  poetry  of  al-Mnhallabi  ;  and  the  Diwan  of  his  own  verse.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  tliis  list  does  not  include  the  '*  de  Trian^fulis  "  attributed  to  him  bv 
Wu«<tenfeld.  (Jesclj.,  No.  14!),  on  the  autlp  rity  of  Casiri,  nor  the  Akhhar 
an-Xuhah,  attributed  to  him  by  Fluejrel  in"  Die  (irammati«<chen  8cljuler  der 
Araber,"  infra,  and  whicii  was  probably  written  by  his  j^randson  Hilal. 

'  Safadi  ^ives  a  notice  of  him  in  the  Wfifi  bil- Wafayat  (B.M.  Add.  23,357,  IOC//) ; 
Me  uiso  Ibn  Klnillikan,  SI.  Euj?.,  i,  'JsO. 

-  See  **  Das  Einnahme  IJudj^et  des  Abbasiden-reiches  v.  i".  30G  "  :  Denkschr. 
d.  phil.  hist.  CI.  d.  W.  A.,  lid.  xxxvi,  pp.  283-362. 
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(1)  His  history,  in  continuation  of  that  of  Thabit  b.  Sinan, 

from  360  to  447  a.h.,  which  again  was  continued 
by  Hilal's  son,  Ghars  an-Ni'ma. 

(2)  Kitab   ad-Duwal   al-Buwaihiyah,   of    which    I    have 

found  no  mention  elsewhere. 

(3)  Kitab  Ghurar  al-Balaghah. 

[Chwolsohn  (op.  cit.,  i,  608)  mentions  a  MS.  of 
this  work  as  existing  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg,  No.  439,  and  attributes  its  author- 
ship to  Hihll.  It  contains  forms  of  elaborate  letter- 
writing.] 

(4)  Kitab  Akhbar  Baghdad. 

[Yaqiit,  in  the  Mu*jam  al-BuIdan,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  quotes  this  work  by  name.] 

(5)  Kitab  al-Wuzara,  the  work  above  mentioned,  which 

Safadi  calls  a  continuation  of  works  of  the  same 
title  by  as-Suli  (died  335  a.h.  ;  see  his  life  by 
Ibn  Khallikan,  SI.  Eng.,  iii,  68)  and  by  al- 
Jahshiyari  (Abu  *Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  'Abdus, 
see  Fihrist,  127 ;  died  331  a.h.,  Ibn  al-Athlr, 
viii,  303). 

(6)  Kitab  Mahathir   Ahlihi,  i.e.  a  work   on   the   Sabean 

community. 

(7)  Kitiib  al-Kuttiib,  which  presumably  treated  of  State 

secretaries. 

(8)  Kitiib  as-Siyiisah,  on  government. 

[Of  these  three  works  (6-8)  I  have  found  no 
mention  elsewhere.] 

Chwolsohn  (op.  cit.,  i,  623)  also  refers  to  a  work  entitled 
Akhbar  an-Nuhiih,  which  Ilaji  Kjiallfah,  No.  241, 
attributes  to  *  as-Siibi  *  without  any  more  particular 
designation  ;  and  Chwolsohn,  on  the  authority  of  another 
MS.  of  Hiiji  Khallfah,  suggests  that  the  author's  name 
should  be  written  *  Shai  as  -  Siifi.'  Fluegel,  in  **  Die 
Grammatischen  Schulor  der  Araber  "  (Abh.  f.  d.  K.  d.  Morg., 
Leipzig,  18G2,  vol.  ii,  4,  p.  12),  attributes  the  work  to  the 
grandfather,    Ibrahim   as-Sabi.      It   is    to  be   noticed   that 
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Safadi,  whilst  not  including  any  work  of  this  name  in  his 
list  of  Hilal's  works,  does  include  it  in  the  list  of  authorities 
he  gives  in  the  introduction  to  the  Wafi  bil-Wafayat 
(Vienna,  No.  1,163,  i,  fol.  186),  as  he  does  also  the  Kitab  al- 
Wuzara,  and  in  the  case  of  both  works  he  calls  the  author 
merely  *  as-Sabi.' 

Moreover,  at  foL  131ft  he  quotes  as-Sabi  for  the  death 
of  the  gmmmarian  Ibn  Eaisiin  in  320,  a  date  not  within  the 
limits  of  Hilal's  history,  and  which  is  probably  taken  from 
this  Akhbar  an-Nuhah. 

[He  makes  as-Sabi  say  in  reference  to  the  crowded  state 
of  his  pupil  room, 

As  regards  the  above  date,  320  a.m.,  al-KhatIb,  in  the 
History  of  Baghdad  (R.M.  Add.  23,319,  I2la),  gives  299 
as  the  date  of  the  death  of  Ibn  Kaisiin.] 

Hilal's  life  was  passed  in  the  government  service.  Like 
his  grandfather  and  also  his  father  before  him,  he  held  the 
office  of  a  Kiltib,  or  State  secretary,  and  the  office  afforded 
ample  material  to  the  historian.  Al-Qifti,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  says  tliut  no  writer  of  the  period  applied 
himself  so  closely  as  llilill  to  the  judging  of  events  and  to 
obtaining  an  insight  into  State  secrets,  a  course  he  copied 
from  his  grandfather,  who  had  been,  like  him,  a  State 
secretary  and  well  acquainted  with  current  events.  And 
Chwolsohn,  in  his  account  of  the  leading  Sabeans  at 
Baghdad  (op.  eit.,  i,  chap,  xii),  ranks  Ililal  far  above  the 
general  run  of  Eastern  historians. 

Of  these,  the  following  made  use  of  his  history.  Their 
names  are  in  order  of  date  : — 

(1)  'Ali  b.  Zilfir,  in  ad-Duwal  al-Munqati*ah  (B.M.  Or. 
3,68*>,  151^),  in  his  account  of  the  Caliph  al- 
(iiidir  billah,  quotes  him  for  details  as  to  the  idol  in 
the  Temple  of  Sumnilth  destroyed  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghaznah  in  412  v.ir.  (These  details  are  given  in 
an  abridged  form  by  Ibn  al-AthIr,  ix,  242.) 
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(2)  Yaqut,  in  the  Mu'jam  al-XJdaba,  loc.  cit.,  quotes  him 

for  the  life  of  Ibrahim  as-Sabi,  and  also  for  that  of 
the  vizier  Abu'l-'Abbas  ad-Dabbi,  to  be  mentioned 
later. 

(3)  Al-Qifti,  in  the  Tiirlkh  al-Hukaraa,  loc.  cit,  quotes 

him  for  the  date  of  the  death  of  Thabit  b.  Sinan 
in  365. 

(4)  Sibt    ibn    al-JauzI,    in   the    Miriit    az-Zaman    (6.M. 

Or.  4,619),  quotes  him  for  numerous  events  between 
360  and  447  a.h.,  some  of  which  relate  to  the 
Fatimide  rulers  of  Egypt.  And  passages  of  this 
MS.  are  to  be  found,  almost  verbatim,  in  his 
account  of  the  years  389-393. 

(5)  Ibn   Khallikan    (ed.    Wust.,   No.    745,    p.    142,   and 

No.  752,  p.  14;  SI.  Eng.,  iii.  422  and  453)  quotes 
him  for  the  birth  of  the  Oqailid  Muslim  b.  Quraish 
in  432,  and  for  the  revolt  of  Abu  Raqwah  against 
the  Fatimide  al-Hjikim  in  395-397. 

(6)  *Imad  ad-Din  Isma'Il  ibn  al-AthIr,  in  the  *Ibrat  Uli 

al-Ibsar  fi  Muluk  al- Amsar  (B.M.  Add.  9,969, 194/>), 
gives  the  date  447  for  the  termination  of  the  Dhail 
adh-Dhail,  as  he  terms  it,  of  Ibn  as-Siibi,  meaning 
Hilars  history. 

(7)  Dhahabi,  in  the  Tarlkh  al-Ishlm  (H.M.  Or.  48,  17^), 

quotes  him  for  a  letter  written  to  Bahii  ad-Daula 
by  the  Caliph  al-Qiidir  billah  on  his  accession;  and 
again  (B.M.  Or.  49,  9h)  for  the  story  of  the  injury 
to  the  black  stone  at  Mecca  in  413  (see  Ibn  al- 
AtbTr,  ix,  234).  And  his  account  of  the  festival 
of  al-GhadIr  in  389  (B.M.  Or.  48,  21^0  is  copied 
almost  verbatim  from  this  MS.,  fol.  6a. 

Hilal  is  also  frequently  quoted  by  al-Khatib  al-Baghdadi 
as  an  oral  authority  for  information  in  his  history.  He  was 
Hilal's  junior  by  just  one  generation,  and  is  quoted  by 
Dhahabi  in  his  notice  of  Hihll's  death  in  the  Tarikh  al- 
Ishlm  (B.M.  Or.  49,  222^)  as  saying  that  he  had  taken 
down  in  writing  information  he  had  obtained  from  Hilal. 
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To  give  a  single  instance,  his  account  of  the  Greek  Embassy 
to  Baghdad  (B.M.  Add.  23,319,  386).  translated  by  Mr.  G.  le 
Strange  (J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  37),  was  obtained  from  Hilal. 
For  other  instances  see  ib.,  266,  36n  and  6,  42a,  and  44a. 

Hilal  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
Islam,  nor  did  he  take  the  step  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  For 
we  are  told  by  Sibt  ibn  al- Jauzl,  on  an  authority  at  fourth- 
hand  from  Hilal  himself — and  the  story  is  also  told  more 
shortly  by  Safadi  in  his  notice  of  Hilal,  on  the  authorit}'  of 
YaqOt's  Mu'jam  al-ITdaba — that  three  several  apparitions 
of  the  Prophet  at  intervals  between  399  and  403  a.h.  were 
needed  to  effect  his  conversion.  The  first  occasion  was  in 
bin  own  home,  when  the  Prophet  appeai^ed  to  him  in  a  dream, 
Hful  after  causing  him  to  perform  his  ablations  preparatory 
Uf  prayer  with  water  taken  from  an  earthenware  jog  so 
trwMin  by  cold  that  he  had  to  bne«k  the  ice  therein,  prayed 
iu  ferum  with  bim  and  called  on  him  to  make  a  profession 
of  Caitb.  He  awoke  with  a  crv;  his  storr  alarmed  the 
family,  bot  his  father  smiled  and  toM  him  to  go  back  to 
btd,  and  that  the  story  would  keep  till  next  morning. 
huK  the  water  was  ezLaminod.  asd  was  found  to  be  nearlv 
I>j-.:'L  His  fither  believed  :he  dr^eim  ::•  Vie  :a  :rue  one,  and 
ift:.-le*.  •zTi'tzii.2  >:lfncir  alou:  i:  iiv:5<*^i  i.:>  son  to  complv 
■»>.L  'L^  Prjple:'s  requ:ren2t:::<- 

Ii.  &  rr-x-i  dreiui  he  s^ir  :L.,  l^rvvic:  it^ii  him  to 
i  li.-f^rj -•:.  '■i.err  Le  :-c-«:he*i  i::i  c;::v;l  i  luii:  sulferinff 
iro'jL   t^jT-Ti-.c-i    ir-:T«>v  wL     v\u<  I\:r.i:  i>^tn::'  :iere.     At 

Ltrt.  Ll   4  V    L-H.-   Tr':.ll>:   isli-:    r^  :.  t^h:,   re   s:iw  iLe 

■■•».'        "       '  <''         "'  '  •'         ■"<-,.'•"'■       •■•i.'v-   -<.  «<     •  -.-^      V  ^< 

-•»-  -»..  ,  -.1, 

-      J— »     _.^«.  •"—  .-»»-••■-."  •-  -■  •..».«  •-.•  «,.9         »•...      ^,  ^v..  -•■.■^        «>.. 

>-•>-     -        •      ^     "■'.'<.  *!'-     -■^*— -     ^-.^        "   *"»-■•'  •      -w  .   -      ■        '   V""it»  ITr^ 
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and  of  200  dinsM,  but  he  aent  thorn  back  saying  he  did  not 
wish  this  action  of  his  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  temporal 
concern.     This  act  was  adrnirwt  in  him. 

Then  follows  the  etory  of  n  dream  told  him  by  hist  wife, 
wherein  she  saw  the  Prophet,  together  with  the  Companions, 
and  with  'AJi  holding  two  swords,  one  of  which  ho  girded 
on  her  husband,  Ihe  Prophet  telling  her  that  her  husband 
was  of  more  account  in  Allah's  eyes  than  many  beside,  and 
that  she  was  to  remain  firmly  espoused  to  him.  And  that 
this  completely  removed  an  idea  she  had  before  entertained 
of  divorcing  herself  from  him  on  the  ground  of  his  Habean 
lielief. 

It  was  also  related  that  in  a  subsequent  vision  the  Prophet 
had  announced  that  his  wife  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who 
was  \o  be  named  Muhammad.  This  happened  ;  he  was 
given  the  names  of  Abu'l-Has»n  Muhammad,  and  was  also 
the  author  of  a  history  (op,  cit.,  238  6). 

This  son  was  Ghars  an-N^i'naa  Abu'l-Hasan  Muhammad. 
Safadi  gives  a  notice  of  hira  in  the  Wafi  bil-Wafayat 
(B.M.  Or.  5, ^'20,  llOn),  where,  after  referring  to  the  eminence 
»f  the  family  and  to  Hihll's  conversion  to  Isliim  through 
a  vision,  he  says  that  his  son  was  bom  in  ^16  and  died 
in  508  (written  by  mistake  408) ;  that  he  served  in  the 
aeeretariea'  office  under  the  Caliph  al-Qu'im;  that  he  wrote 
a  work  entitled  "Strange  Blunders,  eto."  (mentioned  by 
Ibn  Khallikiin,  SI.  F.ag.,  iii,  628),  a  continuation  of  his 
father's  history,  and  a  thin!  work;  that  at  his  death  he 
left  the  sura  of  70,000  dinars,  whilst  no  one  imagined  him 
to  be  possessed  of  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate 
thereon  (i.e.  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,) ;  and  that  he 
was  a  loose  and  inuceurat^"  historian.'  Then  fullows  a  story 
of  his  having  founded  a  library  in  the  street  of  Ibn  Abi 
'Ann  at  Baghdad,  which  he  endowed  with  some  400  volumes 
on  various  branches  of  learning,  and  appointed  a  certain 
Alide  to  be  the  keeper.  For  some  years  it  was  resorted 
to  by  scholars,  but  later  he  discharged  the  keeper,  annulled 


'  A)-(tUti.  liH^.  Ht.,  suft  Uial  1iu  liiihiry  fail-  off  in  quality  alter  470  * 

1.8.  19(11.  ^K 
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the  endowment,  and  sold  the  books.  This  conduct  met  with 
disapproval,  but  he  declared  the  establishment  of  the  Niza- 
miyah  College  ^  had  rendered  his  library  superfluous.  And, 
in  answer  to  the  objection  that  books  once  made  the  subject 
of  an  endowment  were  inalienable,  he  replied  that  he  had 
spent  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  charity. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  portion  of 
Hilal's  history,  it  must  have  been  written  after  417  a.h., 
as  on  fol.  115  6  the  historian  gives  that  year  as  the  date 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  palace  built  at  as-SalTq  by 
Muhadhdhib  ad-Daula  in  392. 

The  manuscript  is  a  fine  example  of  elegant  caligraphy 
of  probably  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  singularly  free 
from  copyists'  errors.  It  contains  119  folios  of  15  lines  on 
each  side,  and  is  equivalent  in  quantity  to  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  the  printed  edition  of  Tabari. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  more 
important  episodes,  with  a  few  short  specimens  of  the  text 
translated. 


II. 


The  Vizier  al'Muwaffaq. 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  MS.  is  concerned  with  the  history 
of  the  Vizier  of  Bahii  ad-Daula,  whose  full  name  appears  from 
the  notice  of  his  death  in  Dhahiibi*s  Tarikh  al-Isliim  (B.M. 
Or.  48,  239r/)  to  have  been  al-Muwaffliq  Abu  'Ali  al-IIasau 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Isma*!!  al-Iskilfi,  and  at  fol.  12«  of  this 
MS.  we  are  told  that  in  390  a.h.  he  was  given  the  title  of 
*Umdat  al-Mulk  in  addition  to  that  of  al-Muwafiaq.  By 
Ibn  al-AthIr  he  is  first  mentioned  as  governor  of  Baghdad, 
and  as  at  war  in  386  a.h.  with  the  Oqailid  al-Muqallad, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  Abu  Ja^far  al-Hajjaj  and  fled  to 

'  Ibn  Khullikaii  jjivcs  459  as  the  date  ol  the  opeuiiig  of  the  College,  on  tho 
authority  of  fthars  an-Ni*ma  (SI.  Eng.,  ii,  1G4). 
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al-Batlha,  remaining  there  for  over  two  years  (vol.  ix,  89), 
Id  388  he  returned,  and  re-entered  the  service  of  Bahii 
■  atl-Daiila  OB  vizier.  He  then  got  into  difficulties  iu 
contending  with  the  troops  of  Samt-am  ad-Duula  under  Abu 
'AU  b.  Uatadh  Hurrauz  CAmld  al-Juynsh),  from  which  he 
was  fortunately  extricated  by  tht  sudden  murder  of  Samsuni 
ad-Daula  by  Abu'l-Qiisim  and  Abu  Na^r,  two  of  the  aona 
of  'Izz  ad-Daula  Bakhtiyiir,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
their  father  by  his  (ib.,  p.  100).  And  when  Abu  'Ali,  in 
reply  to  their  anmmons  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
persuaded  the  troops  under  his  command  to  enter  the  service 
of  Bahii  ad-Daula,  ul-Muwaffaq  succeeded  in  causing  his 
maater  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  at  Shiraz.  Thereupon 
the  sous  of  Bakli  tiyar  fled  —  Abu'l  -  (^Tsim  to  Badr  b. 
Hasunwaili,  and  Abu  Sa^r,'  whoso  subsequent  history  will 
now  be  related,  to  thf  Dailamite  territory  {p.  106). 

Early  in  the  year  390  Abu  Nasr  rose  against  Bahii 
ad-Daula,  for  HilSl  says,  at  Jbl.  12a,  that  in  the  month  of 
Muharram,  al-5Iuwaffaq  proceeded  to  .labal  Jilawaih*  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  Abarquwaih* 
returned  in  Safar.  He  then  received  the  title  of  'Umdat 
ul-Mulk  and  other  marks  of  honour. 

In  Jumadi  i  ho  set  out  on  the  campiiir^n  against  Abu 
Nasr  ibn  Bakhtiyiir.  The  jiccount  of  this  and  of  al-MuwaSaq's 
subsequent  history  covers  about  28  folios,  iu  three  detached 
portions  separated  by  notices  of  intervening  events.  The 
whole  is  hero  given  conseculivoly  ;  it  is  represented  by  less 
than  two  pages  of  Ibn  al-Athir. 

Fols.  14  to  30.  The  nan-ative  first  mentions  the  public 
honours  paid  to  al-MuwafFaq  pi-cvioua  to  his  departure  from 
Shiniz,  where  he  left  as  his  deputy  Abu  Ghalib  ^luhammad 
b.  Ehalaf,  the  Vizier  Fakhr  at-Afulk,  whose  story  follows 
later.      Al-Muwaffaq  first  moves  towards  Abarquwaih,  on 

'  'Ptbi  (Kitib  Vimini.  Snrenger,  Uth..  p.  302)  ralU  Abu  Na*r.  Xajt  ad- 
t)tut>  SslUr.  mid  my*  Uul  he  wiu  in  d«suFrak  atrnits  and  inluciid  In  tuvjing 
toll  oa  liieT«hitmlu*>  bT  intfrovptiiig  it  and  oUovriag  it  tn  paia  only  utter  pAj-mtnt, 
MuA  Utat  be  >ubiul«l  li;r  IhU  meuii. 
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the  border  of  Fars,  where  Ibn  Bakhtiyar  had  gathered  his 
adherents  together.  He  had  been  making  some  headway, 
and  after  inflicting  a  defeat  on  XJstadh  Hurmuz  and  the 
Kirman  troops,  had  advanced  to  Jlraft  and  overrun  most 
of  Kirman.  XJstadh  Hurmuz  was  at  Sirajan,  whence, 
by  al-Muwaffaq's  orders,  he  moved  on  to  Bardaslr,  the  chief 
city  of  Eirman.  Al-Muwafiaq  advances  by  way  of  Darabjird, 
and  is  met  there  by  its  governor,  whose  retinue  by  its  noise 
rouses  him  from  slumber.  Envious  of  the  governor's  state, 
he  arrests  him,  seizes  his  property  and  has  him  tortured, 
when  his  firmness  excites  the  astonishment  of  his  tormentor. 

Ibn  Bakhtiyar  advances  on  Bardaslr,  but  on  hearing  that 
XJstadh  Hurmuz  has  reached  there,  he  turns  off  towards 
Bamm  and  Narmasir  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  partisans. 
Al-Muwaffaq  hastens  by  forced  marches  from  Fasa  to  Jlraft, 
where  he  causes  some  400  Dailamites  who  had  made  their 
submission  to  be  treacherously  slaughtered.  He  then  leaves 
his  heavy  baggage  and  goes  in  pursuit  of  Ibn  Bakhtiyar, 
thereby  running  very  great  risk  and  acting  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  his  commanders  whom  he  had  consulted. 
An  astrologer  whom  he  had  brought  from  Shiraz,  and  who 
had  predicted  that  he  would  be  victorious  on  a  given  day, 
then  onl}'  a  few  days  distant,  still  holds  firm  to  his  assurance. 
He  is  laughed  at,  but  his  prediction  comes  true  to  the  day. 
We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  al-Muwafiaq's  secretary, 
that  his  master  had  wished  to  retire  from  office,  but  that 
Baha  ad-Daula  had  urged  him  to  undertake  the  campaign 
in  terms  which  admitted  of  no  refusal,  and  that  the 
Dailamites  had  showed  the  greatest  eagerness  to  serve 
under  him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  reject  the  services 
of  many  of  them. 

At  Fasii  al-Muwaffaq  finds  a  certain  Jawiimard  Abu 
Dhar^iinl  in  the  custody  of  the  governor  of  the  town,  Abu 
Musa  Khwiijah  b.  SiyilhajIkJ  This  Jawamard  had  pre- 
viously been  released  from  imprisonment  in  Baghdad  by 
al-Muwaffiiq,    after    which    he    had    joined    the    troops    of 

'   In  Ibn  al-Atbir,  i\,  1 1.')  and  118,  this  name  is  spelt  *  Siyuhajil.* 
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KliBmiirt.ikTn,  wLn  was  in  the  service  of  Dabii  ad-Daula.' 
Thence  he  bad  gone  to  Ibn  Bukhtiyiir,  who  had  sent  him 
to  Faaii  to  get  information,  accompanied  by  one  Wanfirain, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  was  to  gain  over  the  Dailamites 
there.  The  latter  was  to  some  extent  successful,  but  his 
presence  in  Fusii  beciime  known  t.o  an  official  who  was 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a  female  servant  in  the 
house  where  he  hiy  hid,  and  who  gave  information  to  the 
governor,  whereupon  Wandruin  was  arrested  and  executed, 
and  Jawiimard  was  imprisoned.  The  latter  is  now  set  at 
liberty  by  al-MuwnSHq  on  condition  that  be  returns  to  Ibn 
Bakbtiyilr,  pretending  to  have  escaped  from  prison,  and  then 
watches  an  opportuoity  to  tnake  him  fall  into  al-Muwaffaq's 
power.  This  Jawiimard  promises  to  do,  and  be  rejoins  Ibn 
Bothtiyar. 

Al-Muwaffuq  then  hastens  on  to  Jlraft  and  receives  the 
submission  of  many  of  Ibn  Bakblij'iir's  adherents.  At  this 
point  bis  commanders  again  protest  against  the  rapidity  of 
bis  march,  on  the  ground  that  hia  success  would  be  no  less 
perilous  than  his  defeat,  as  Babii  ad-Daula  would  then  cease 
to  I'eqnire  their  services,  for  they  said,  "  Should  this 
monarch  feel  secure,  that  feeling  will  lead  to  his  regulating 
us  and  enquiring  into  our  privileges  and  poaition  " ;  and 
tjiat  al-Muwafiaq  bad  better  rest  content  with  what  he  had 
achieved.  lie  refused,  alleging  that  having  counselled  the 
campaign  in  opposition  to  the  monarch's  other  advisers,  be 
was  bound  to  do  bis  utmost  to  make  it  successful,  and  that 
they  must  assist  him.     This  they  readily  promised  to  do. 

Ibn  Bakhtiyiir  is  now  beard  of  at  Durfudh,'  eight  fursakbs 
distant  from  Jiiaft,  aud  thither  al-Muwutfaq  hastens  with 
K  picked  body  of  three  hundred  lightly  equipped  mounted 
troops.  He  pursues  Ibn  Bakhtiyar  to  8arustan,  where  bo 
hears  he  has  gone  towards  Darzin,^  but  his  information  is 


■•  >>neit  Drirlai  lir  lBU](hri,  I6ti,  vtiu  ipeaka  ■■<  lulver-nunea  thun*. 
HI  Dirjiii.  mid  in  riliat.  ii,  A20,  Dairuin.  Sw  Itt^ci.  ISl,  n-  tf- 
I,  Iia,  Iiu9 ■  Dimln '  uin  tbc  text. 
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vague,  until  a  bearer  of  dispatches  is  captured^  who  reports 
him  actually  at  Darzin,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
other  places.  Thereupon  al-Muwafiaq  hastens  on.  A  light 
is  seen  ahead,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fire  lit  by  hunters. 
Towards  dawn  they  near  DarzTn,  and  are  then  attacked  by 
Ibn  Bakhtiyar,  who  is  routed.  He  flies  accompanied  by 
Jawamard,  who,  at  the  passage  of  a  stream,  strikes  him  from 
his  horse  with  a  blow  from  a  mace,  but  on  alighting  in  order 
to  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  off  to  al-Muwaffaq,  both  their 
horses  are  carried  off  by  pillagers,  and  when  Jawamard 
asserts  that  he  has  killed  Ibn  Bakhtiyar  he  is  disbelieved 
and  the  search  is  continued.  In  the  meantime  a  Dailamite 
who  knows  Ibn  Bakhtiyar  by  sight,  finds  him,  and  whilst 
conveying  him,  at  his  own  request,  to  al-Muwaffaq,  meets 
a  Turk  who,  thinking  Ibn  Bakhtiyar  to  be  a  Dailamite, 
reproaches  his  captor  with  sparing  an  enemy.  The  other 
explains,  and  they  agree  to  share  the  reward.  But  other 
camp-followers  claim  to  share  also,  and  in  the  confusion 
Ibn  Bakhtiyar  is  killed.  His  head  is  carried  to  al- 
Muwaffaq,*  who  halts  and  receives  the  congratulations  of  his 
commanders.  They,  in  reality,  deplore  the  success  with  the 
exception  of  one  Kuzmiin,  who  reminds  al-Muwaffaq  of 
a  dream  he  had  already  related,  in  which  Samsiini  ad-Dauhi 
had  appeared  to  him  and  sent  him  to  toll  al-Muwaffaq  to 
avenge  his  death  on  Ibn  Bakhtiyar. 

Then  follows  the  text  of  a  short  letter  from  al-Mmvaffaq 
to  Bahcl  ad-Daula  announcing  his  victory.  Money  is 
distributed  to  such  as  bring  in  prisoners — for  a  Dailamite 
80  much,  for  a  foot- soldier  the  half  only.  Many  are 
slaughtered,  and  two  persons  engaged  in  interceding  with 
al-Muwaffaq  for  a  man's  life  are  interrupted  by  tlie  news 
that  he  has  been  killed,  whoroupon  they  depart  to  mourn 
over  him,  and  are  condoled  with  by  al-!Muwaffaq.  Hilal 
was  also  told  some  particulars  about  the  Astrologer ;  ^    how 


*  *Utl)i,  h»e.  (it.,  has  a  >t(>ry  ot  his  liead  having  btfu  brought  by  a  soldier 
to  Baha  ad-l)aiihl.  and  that  he  orderwl  him  to  bo  flayed  as  a  warning  against 
shedding  tlie  blood  of  princes. 

'  He  is  mentioned  in  Ibn  al-Athlr's  narrative,  ix,  115. 
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he  predicted  al-Muwaduq's  victory,  usserliiig  that  the 
prediction  was  fully  Trarranted  by  the  horoacopo  of  Ibn 
Bakhtiyar,  und  offering  liis  life  as  a  penally  should  the 
prediction  prove  untrue.  When  only  five  days  remained 
unexpired  he  slill  muintaincd  that  the  event  would  happen 
on  the  date  he  hud  foretold.  And  the  bnttic  did,  ia  fact, 
take  place  on  that  precise  day. 

Ibn  Bakhtiyar  waa  interred  at  Darzin  in  the  tomb  which 
contained  the  body  of  Abu  Tahir  Sulaiman  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Ilyiig,'  who  was  killed  by  Zarizlid  when  returning  from 
his  campaign  against  Eiirkin  b.  Jusfan  in  Khorasau.  His 
Turkish  troops  go  off  to  Ehabis,  and  being  granted  terms 
take  service  with  their  fellow  Turks  in  al-Muwaffaq's  army. 

AI-Muwaffaq  moves  on  to  Bardaair,  where  Ustadh  Ilurmuz 
was  besieging  Ibn  Bakbtiyiir'g  adherents  in  the  citadel. 
They  make  proposals  of  surrender  through  the  Bailamitea 
serving  with  al-i[uwaffaq,  hut  he  insists  on  their  giving  up 
all  their  property,  and  they  leave  the  fort  carrj'ing  only 
a  wallet  and  gourd  apiece. 

Prisoners  arc  brought  in,  and  araougst  them  Bulfadl 
b.  Buwaih,  to  whom  al-Muwaffuq  allots  a  separate  tent. 
At  nightfall  he  direets  two  high  oSiciala  to  go  and  reprimand 
Butfadl  severely  for  his  treasonable  conduct.  When  they 
are  gone.  al-Mitwafluq  proposes  to  u  son  of  Ebwujah  b. 
Siyiihajik  that  ihey  should  follow  and  overheur  what  passes. 
They  reach  the  hack  of  the  tent,  and  hoar  bow  Bulfadi 
stops  the  reprimands  of  one  of  the  envoys  by  ti.-lling  him 
that  he  must  know  perfectly  well  that  all,  both  high  and 
low,  were  in  favour  of  Ibn  Bakhtiyiir,  ao  much  so  that  it 
might  be  soid  that  the  only  exceptions  were  the  State 
secretaries  and  al-Muwaffuq  himself.  The  envoys  on  their 
return  are  questioned  by  aUMuwuffuq  and  disclose  Bulfadl's 
atatfiment,  saying  that  the  only  thing  for  the  Government 
to  do  is  ff)  smooth  tho  matter  over.  Bulfadl  and  the 
SaUatnile  prisoners  were  taken  to  Shiritx ;  the  latter  were 
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released  at  the  request  of  leading  members  of  their  body, 
but  Bulfadl  remained  a  prisoner  until  al-Muwaffaq's  arrest, 
when  he  was  set  free. 

Al-Muwaffaq  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Dailamite 
troops  of  Eirman,  offering  certain  terms  which  they  were 
to  accept  or  else  quit  the  service.  (This  passage  contains 
many  technical  terms.)  He  also  dismissed  Ustadh  Hurmuz, 
and  replaced  him  by  Khwajah  b.  ISiyahajik  as  military 
commander. 

He  then  hears  that  his  conduct  is  being  criticized  and 
reflected  on  at  Court.  This  greatly  disturbs  him,  and  he 
sends  a  letter  to  Baha  ad-Daula  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
retire,  as  he  had  been  promised  he  should.  Afterwards  he 
hesitates,  and,  although  dissuaded  by  the  leading  Dailamites, 
he  returns  to  Shiraz,  where  he  is  met  by  Baha  ad-Daula. 
They  enter  the  town  together,  but  midway  al-Muwaffaq  turns 
off  to  his  house  followed  by  all  his  troops,  and  Bahsl  ad-Daula 
is  left  with  only  his  escort  and  suite,  which  displeases  him 
and  is  much  commented  on.  And  this  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  Baha  ad-Daula  went  out  to  meet  any  vizier. 

The  account  of  the  arrest  of  al-Muwafifaq  at  Shinlz  soon 
follows  (fols.  33  to  35).  His  resolve  to  withdraw  from  office, 
coupled  with  other  circumstances,  combined  to  lose  him  the 
favour  of  lialul  ad-Daula.  The  courtiers,  too,  whom  he  had 
alarmed  by  his  outspokenness,  incited  their  master  against 
him.  But  he  still  kept  on  applying  for  permission  to  retire. 
On  the  eve  of  his  arrest  some  intimate  friends  came  to  see 
him  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  misguided  conduct. 
They  offered,  in  case  he  had  any  grudge  against  either  Abu 
'Ali  b.  Ustadh  Hurmuz  or  Abu  *Abd  Allah  al-Husaiu  b. 
Ahmad, ^  to  do  their  best  to  remove  them  from  liis  path,  or 

^  Two  jniiucnt  names  roprcscniinp^,  ouv  tlic  sword,  ami  tin*  <>thrr  tlie  pen. 
The  former  has  boon  already  mentiontd  under  his  title  ot  'Amid  al-Juyush.  He 
is  an  important  tij^urc  durinj]^  these  tliree  years.  His  secretary  told  Hilul  (tol.  G3a) 
that  after  deserting  tlie  cause  of  Samsam  ad-Daula  and  onterin?  the  service  of 
liuhfi  ad-Daula,  as  above  stilted,  lie  withdrew  Irom  affairs  and  remaincKl  about 
tho  ('ourt  at  S[nraz.  After  a  year  ho  asketl  leave  to  retire  to  KhunLsan,  but 
was  persuaded  not  to  do  so.  On  the  fall  of  al-Muwatfaq,  whom  he  disliketl, 
he  returned  to  office,  and  governed  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  on  Abu  (Jlialib 
b.  Khulaf  beinj^  appointed  deputy  for  him,  retired  to  his  own  house.    (The  version 
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to  serve  liiiii  in  any  way  lli^y  could.  liut  he  protested 
ho  had  been  on  good  terms  with  Abu  'Ali  ever  since 
they  were  together  in  Ahwiiz,  and  that  his  only  wish  was 
to  he  allowed  to  retire.  They  urged  that  considering 
the  position  he  had  attained  to,  it  was  absurd  for  him  to 
suppose  he  could  lead  a  private  life,  and  that  he  ought  to 
offer  to  romain  in  office.  Hut  he  still  refused.  They  then 
begged  him  iit  least  In  delay  und  reconsider  his  positiuu,  but 
be  persisted  in  attending  uoxt  day  to  his  olhcial  duties  as 
usual.  CommunicalioDS  followed  between  him  and  Baha 
ad-DauIa  as  to  his  retirement,  It  was  noticed  liiat  tbiugs 
wore  changed  at  the  Palace,  and  the  Siihib  Abu  Mul.iammad 
b.  Mukarrain '  urged  him  to  fly  while  it  was  still  in  his 
power,  and  to  get  homo  (i.e.  to  Baghdiid),  where  he  could 
decide  on  what   to  do ;    but  in    vatn.      Later    al-Muwuffac) 


uDtl  (but  this  led  Ui  the  nppointjucnt  o(  lliu  dvputv.'     I"  "!'M  !■■    ■>  i    .iii]i"inli>d 

gmeniin  at  Kliuxistiii]  (A.hWfti)  in  racoflauon  to  aIiii  <'          '  l<i"'>     <>  Im  h»d 

iimTeit  unHt,  with  tbe  title  nl  '.Vmii]  nl-Jujuab,  nml  l       <  .■..■.  >iiil1. 

I^b  iiulra  (UltHlbf  Ibn  Hl-AUitr(ii,  ll«).    Al-II  .:  .              \  ^■■u,e 


,  but  irii»  |>iutili«d  bj  iteiug  nonluuinod  I 
unl  thva  wnt  lu  realiin  urdei  at  BaKliilrid  in  uunjnn''tiiiii  willi  Abu  tia^r  iSiibar. 
nnctlicr  pruniidont  Hgure  in  Ihv  MS,  whan)  lifo  !■<  irimn  by  Ibn  KliullUtin 
(SL  Eug..  i.  351).  Hen'  nlao  al-Hajiij  mw  nut  fluncMiful.  and  wUlit  he  iw 
absoDt  %hline  the  Oquli<U.  diwrdrr  taut  to  niolt  u  pitch  that  'Amid  al- Juriuh 
WI19  »iii  to  i;civ«m  -Itiq  (fol.  97«,  sad  Iba  ol-AtJiir.  n.  131).  Tbe  rtorr  of  hit 
urrivBl  ut  Bni^lidiid,  hii  stuni  rtpmtiwa  ol  crime  thera,  hia  tdministnitiva  MangM, 
und  bi>  cMellc'iit  inic  in  goneral,  a  told  fully  Ju  tho  tc3t  (fob.  tlli  to  103).  It 
Nunu,  indci'd,  [»  have  bcconxi  praTcrbial.  In  the  Mtrat  u-Zanuin  (B.M.  Or. 
4,6IU.  lilHaj  Sib^  ihntl-Jaiui  pjt»aa  anendolo,  on  the  authority  urnt-IQiB^b, 
«l  'AmU  »1-Jiiyush  htrine  Mnt  at  night-timu  a  ibiTc  canying  gold  from  the 
-Najni  (aa  upiiii  iinKS  en  the  west  bank  at  thu  Tij^na,  often  niwd  as  a  camping- 
groandror  tni<>|HiMnung  to  Bo^^hdad,  Ibnal-Atbtr,  ii.  234  and  4iO.  and  i,  444) 
to  Iha  Upper  Prison,  an  fiidun™  of  the  Bufely  of  the  riiad*.  And  ball  a  century 
■fler  hi*  diiitb  n  ciiiiiin.il  juil;;^  i.  il.wribnl  ns  so  mciilleut  as  to  bme  been 
ttkened  to  -Amid  :it-.l<it  <i-<<    i  '..  i-i.  --i-. 

TtM>«uunduntri<'<l  i    i    '         '  I     '       >l   'i  ii-     KvItikIk  fromliii  work* 

•M  BiTen  in  tta<>  V.i  'i i '  <•>•]  liie  lifo  U  told  by  Ilui 

UMiiUkin  (SI.  ¥.i,u.  .  ■  >>  '  ;<:.  ...,..:.... 'i  >.  rwonlnl  in  thi*  huttiry 
(El  (6 •»*«},),  Mli.iv  llij.il  .-,11-  ili.Li  liL  li,.d  -.  n.J  in  a  Stato  sfewliirT  undor 
lufl  i^miidfiitlici'  Ibriliim  Bs-(?iil)i,  luiri  ,fi.'  nut  ii  Ictlor  he  had  fouud  Bildfimiid 
by  the  puot  to  Ilia  ;;ni>dfatUcr,  as  well  at  iaigmcata  ut  lii.'^  poetry,  itbuut  thirty 
luHa  in  all.  There  i»  mio  volume  of  hia  Diwan  in  the  Librnry  of  the  Britiali 
Mraoan.  Add.  T.SSS,  and  analbor  among  the  Schtfor  MSS.  now  in  tbe 
lKbliothii|ue  Xatiunale,  anto,  p.  XiZ. 

•  "b.  Muknim"  In  Ibn  al-.Xtliir,  li,  115.  Hu  bod  been  in  tbe  service  ol 
fiamtimad-f)H>il.t  (lb.,  7m,  and  n'iitueliter  of  biswaamnrriE']  tn  Jalul  a(t-D*aIa 
iib.,  3SS). 
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perceived  himself  how  matters  stood,  and  told  his  secretary 
(Hilal's  informant)  to  leave  him  and  consult  his  safety,  and 
in  spite  of  his  reluctance  insisted  on  his  obeying.  He 
departed  accordingly,  and  only  two  persons  remained  with 
al-Muwaffaq.  A  Farrash  arrives,  tells  them  to  leave,  and 
then  locks  the  door  and  sets  a  guard  on  it.  The  Dailamites 
at  the  Palace,  on  hearing  the  news,  disperse  in  silence.  The 
whole  of  al-Muwaffaq's  property,  and  his  retainers,  are 
seized,  and  we  are  told  later  (fol.  36i),  and  also  by  Ibn 
al-AthIr,  that  instructions  were  sent  to  Abu  Nasr  Sabur  at 
Baghdad  to  seize  his  son,  relatives,  and  adherents,  and  his 
property  there,  but  that  Sabur  warned  the  son  and  relatives, 
and  so  enabled  them  to  escape,  and  dealt  leniently  with  the 
property. 

What  happened  to  al-Muwaffaq  after  his  arrest  is  set  out 
under  the  year  392,  fols.  89-97,  on  the  authority  of  his 
secretary.  His  first  custodian  treats  him  so  inhumanly 
as  to  endanger  his  life.  He  therefore  determines  on  flight, 
and  by  gaining  over  his  guards  obtains  from  his  secretary 
the  requisite  means  of  escaping  from  the  citadel,  at  the  foot 
of  which  horses  are  in  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  territory 
of  ad-Dlvvilni.^  Riding  hard,  al-Muwaffaq  and  those  with 
him  arrive  at  the  town  of  Bilild  Sabiir-  by  morning,  and  are 
met  and  welcomed  by  ad-Dlwani.  At  this  point  both  he 
and  the  secretary  try  to  persuade  al-Muwaffaq  to  escape 
beyond  the  reach  of  Bahit  ad-Daula,  and  ad-Dlwani  offers 
to  convey  him  to  the  territory  of  Badr  b.  Ilasanwaih  or  to 
al-Batlha  (i.e.  the  great  swamps  formed  by  the  Tigris  and 


*  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this  nanio  olsewhcrt'.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
a  Nisbah,  but  clcnottts  the  lieadman  ot  u  tribe  of  Kurds.  I^takhri,  at  p.  08, 
t<'lls  us  that  Sabur,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Fars,  had  five  districts  or  '  llanim  * 
(in  Dozy's  Suppi.  spelt  *Zainni'),  nieaninj^  a  Kurdisli  campiufr-^ound,  and 
that  one  of  these,  the  Uannn  of  al-Ilusain  b.  Salih,  was  known  as  Kamm 
ad-Diwan.  He  tells  ns  also  that  each  Kamm  had  a  headman,  whose  duties  he 
enumerates  (p.  113),  and  the  Diwani  of  the  text  is,  no  doubt,  the  headman  of 
that  Ramm.  A  note  to  the  passage  of  Istakhri  mentions  several  valiants  of 
'  al-DiwJin,'  and  in  Ymiut,  ii,  821,  where  the  passage  is  copied,  it  is  writt^'ii 
*  Az-zizan'  ;    the  MS.  tends  to  c(mfirm  the  text  of  Igtakhri. 

-  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Sabur,  though,  as  Istakliri  tells  us,  not  its 
largest  town,  bore  the  same  name,  but  Bilad  Sabiir  is  situate,  according  to 
Istakhri  (p.  112),  not  in  that  province,  but  in  Arrajan,  another  province  of  Fars. 
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Euphrates).  But  he  insisted  on  trying  to  conciliate  fiafaa 
ad-Daula,  and  sent  his  secrotttry  back  to  Shiriiz  to  take  the 
advice  of  Abu'l-Khattab '  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  And 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Bahii  ad-DuuIa  protesting  that  hia 
flight  was  due  only  to  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  undergone, 
but  that  he  waa  still  at  heart  his  faithful  servant,  with  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

The  narrative  continuee  as  follows  (fol.  906,  text  A)  : — 
"And  Abu  Nasr  went  on  to  Bay:— To  return,  as  I  was 
ordered  to  do,  charged  with  this  message,  involved  risk 
and  danger.  But  I  could  not  avoid  compliance,  and 
I  returned  to  Shiraz,  and  at  night -time  visited  Abu'l- 
Khattab,  who  enquired  what  had  happened,  saying  that  the 
monarch  was  highly  incensed  at  the  flight  of  al-Muwafiaq, 
imagining  that  it  would  lead  t«  much  miechief.  [  told  him 
my  errand,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  undertake  to  transmit  to  Bahii  ad-DauIa  either  the  letter 
or  my  statement  of  its  purport,  he  being  acquainted  with 
the  fooling  we  wew  oa  together,  but  that  I  hod  better  go 
to  al-Muxaffar  *Ubaid  Allah  b.  al-Fadl-  and  ask  him  to  keep 
Ihe  news  of  my  arrival  secret,  and  to  send  in  the  letter  as 
though  it  had  come  by  n  courier,  and  whilst  preserving 
secrecy,  to  find  out  what  the  king's  views  in  the  matter 
were.  So  I  went  to  him  and  arranged  accordingly.  But 
so  great  was  his  desire  to  tell  Baha  ad-Daula  and  allay  hii 
anxiety,  that  he  attended  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
presented  the  letter,  not  hiding  my  arrival,  but  on  the 
contrary  mentioning  it.  On  the  whole  the  king  was  satistied 
and  asked  what  1  wanted.  Al-Mu;ufiar  replied :  '  An 
indemnity  under  the  hand  of  the  Sharif  at-Tahir  Abu 
Ahmad  al-Mnsani,'  and  he  assented  and  promised  it. 
I  had  a  message  from  Abu'l-Khattiih   to   be   concise  and 

'  Abn'UKhnttal)  Hamxuli  b.  Ilirnhim  was  aa  uslrolaser  in  tlie  senicv  nl 
Bahi  ul-Daula  aad  u  tivourite  ut  Court.  He  is  meatiuued  at  tiA.  36a  an 
aetivetjr  inlcrferint;  with  tlie  quostion  uf  who  ahoold  maiu^  public  banjiuist  uftur 
tbd  trml  of  al-UawaSuq.  ila  larriTMl  Bnba  ad-Dmila.  and  died  in  sotitudo 
mod  poYerty  in  119  A.n.  (Ibtt  nUA^iir,  ix,  2J6).  As  ol»pri>ed  by  Pr«r«Hi>r 
RubortKiu  Smitli  (J.K.A.S.,  ISeS,  p.  214),  astrology  wu  at  this  period  a  part  <jl 
■ImteOTiJt. 

>  Huationnl  littoi  in  tbe  ncMunt  at  Ti-bir's  invuian  of  Kirmiin. 
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not  go  into  matters  at  length,  and  I  gave  a  promise  to  that 
effect,  which  I  did  not  keep,  for  I  drafted  out  the  oath  (of 
indemnity)  in  the  fullest  terms.  This  I  carried  to  the 
Residence,  where  at-Tahir  Abu  Ahmad  and  Abu'l-Muzaffar 
al-'Ala  were  met.  And  the  Amin  Abu  'Abd  Allah  came 
out  and  said  to  me :  '  His  Majesty  is  enquiring  what  is  the 
indemnity  which  he  is  being  required  to  grant.'  Thereupon 
I  produced  the  draft  from  my  sleeve,  and  handed  it  to  him, 
saying :  *  Al-Muwaffaq  has  sent  this  draft  by  me,  and  has 
ordered  me  to  endeavour  to  procure  its  being  graciously 
copied  out  under  the  hand  of  the  Amln,  and  that  it  should 
be  honoured  by  the  expression  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
thereon  in  the  presence  of  the  Sharif  at-Tahir.'     He  said, 

*  I  will  go  and  present  it,'  and  went  in  and  did  so.  And  when 
the  king  saw  its  length,  and  had  verified  how  exhaustively 
it  was  drawn  up,  he  said  to  Abu'l-Khattiib  :  *  Were  you  not 
ordered  to  inform  Abu  Nasr  that  he  was  to  be  brief  and 

• 

concise  P '  He  answered :  '  I  did  so  and  he  promised,  but  has 
not  performed.'  He  then  told  the  Amin  to  copy  it  out  word 
for  word.  I  was  present  at  the  sitting,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Sharif  at-Tiihir  Abu  Ahmad,  al-Muzaffar  Abu'l-*Ala, 
Abu'l-Khattab,  al-AthIr  Abu'l-Misk  *Anbar,^  aud  the  Aniln 
Abu  *Abd  Allah.  The  king  began  reading  the  copy,  and 
after  a  time  tore  it  across,  and  then  resumed  going  through 
it.  I  bowed,  whereupon  lie  raised  his  head  and  asked  what 
I  wanted.  I  said  :  *  Your  servant  afar  off  begs  the  favour 
of  this  gracious  missive  being  read  without  its  being  exposed 
to  be  torn.'  His  anger  was  evident,  but  ho  resumed  reading 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  When  he  had  finished  I  bowed, 
and  he  said  :    *  What,  then,  is  it   you  want  ?  '     I  replied  : 

*  The  gracious  missive  together  with  the  royal  indorsement 
thereon.'  He  called  for  ink  and  wrote  :  *  I  have  pronounced 
an  oath,  and  undertake  to  perform  it  according  to  the  tenonr 
of  what  has  been  sought  of  me.'  I  took  it,  and  we  all  lel't 
to  conduct  al-Muwatfaq  back  with  us." 

'  A  eunuoli  liij^h  in  lavour  at  tlio  Court  of  Bahfi  ad-Daula  and  of  Musharrif 
a<l-I)aula.  Later  he  removed  to  Mosul  and  died  in  420  a.h.  (Ilm  al-Athir,  ix, 
215,  23:J-r),  249,  and  278.) 
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At.  tliis  momrnt  a  body  of  troops  bud  been  aeiit  by  Bahu 
ad-Daula  under  Abu'1-Fadl  b.  Sudmandb  lo  operate  against 
ad-Dlwani,  and  were  besieging  him  in  al-Miihiir.'  Here 
they  joined  al-MuwuSuq  with  beasts,  i^arnients,  and  other 
baggage  st-iit  him  by  friends  for  his  journey,  and  they  all 
returned  lcii,'fther  to  Shiriiz.  They  are  met  by,  amongst 
others,  Abu'l-Khattitb,  with  whom  al-Muwaffaq  requests 
a  private  conference,  and  an  appointment  for  that  night  is 
mode  with  the  secretary.  Ho  attends  and  enquires  of  Abu'l- 
Khattilb  what  ought  to  be  al-Muwaffaq's  course  of  action. 
He  answers  that  his  previoiis  advico  to  him  had  been  dia- 
regardi-d  with  fatal  results;  that  ho  knew  the  nature  of 
Babii  ad-Duidn  better  than  al-Muwatluq  did,  and  that  he 
ought  now  to  ^end  away  all  his  horses  and  inform  the  king 
that  a  person  in  his  position,  determined  on  withdrawing 
from  public  life,  had  no  need  of  them  ;  that  lie  had  therefore 
sent  them  to  the  slables,  and  that  when  he  needed  a  mount 
ho  would  apply  to  him  for  one ;  that  his  intention  was  to 
live  apart  from  the  world,  and  that  he  only  wished  the  king 
would  station  persons  at  his  door  to  exclude  visitors.  This 
would  reassure  the  king,  and  later  on  bis  friends  would 
enable  hitu  to  withdraw  to  his  residence  in  Biighdiid  or  t^o 
visit  some  Mashhnd,  and  he  would  then  be  able  to  go  where 
he  pleased.  The  secretary  assented  to  all  this,  but  al- 
Muwaffuq,  on  being  told  of  it,  said  that  Abu'l- Khattab 
wished  hint  back  iu  prison,  and,  disregarding  his  advice, 
went  on  receiving  his  t'rionds.' 


'  Tbti  plnw  is  nut  mirnlioiivd  in  I^tutdirr.  wbi>.  lioiveTer,  dieclninis  ei 
ill  tlw  stroD);  plnfl«  ia  Vim,  tlu-ir  number,  ritbvr  in  tha  bills  ur  ncHr  Ibe  towm, 
hmag,  bemya  nap.  IIG,  ia n^ccs of  Rtc  thomuiul, 

■  I  ippend  tW  Tcry  iitiomntii!  tuntenco  which  follov*.  [or  tbc  mcauiiu;  of  ohli^h 
I  un  indebteil  Ui  I>r(ilv»ur  1).  S.  Margoliiiutb,  whu  consiilcn  tb«  au  of  the  «0Td 
iLnJ  't<jtniinii,miircliiinill»:,'u9'iii(ali1uund  witty.    Twu|icrM)aiaToiiicntioiied 
L  H  Tinting  Iho  vizirr,  anil 


4^« 


i  L«  Jic  iO^-*-*J 


J  Aj  a 


"  ilo  talked  In  tbcm  and  tbcy  la  lutu,  luid  woe  tnmiliv  with  tbum  nnd  Ihsjr 
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The  vizier  Abu  Ghalib,  who  had  just  returned  from  Slraf» 
is  put  into  communication  with  al-Muwaffaq  by  the  secretary, 
and  they  exchange  courteous  letters.  But,  later,  he  receives 
disquieting  information  about  al-Muwaffaq,  so  he  decides 
upon  testing  his  sincerity  by  instructing  a  mutual  friend  to 
ascertain  his  true  sentiments.  To  this  friend  al-Muwaffaq 
expresses  himself  unfavourably  towards  the  vizier,  and  he,  on 
being  told  of  it,  holds  aloof  from  him.  >Some  time  afterwards, 
whilst  hostilities  against  ad-Diwuni  were  still  proceeding, 
and  he  was  refusing  to  submit  and  do  homage  in  the  hope 
that  al-Muwaffaq  would  again  be  in  power  and  be  able  to 
protect  him,  forged  letters  are  despatched,  as  though  written 
by  al-Muwaffaq,  to  the  force  opposing  ad-Dlwani,  suggesting 
they  should  revolt  and  pretend  to  fall  back  on  Shiraz.  These 
were  conveyed  to  Baha  ad-DauIa,  and  he  was  told  that  this 
had  happened  at  the  instigation  of  al-Muwaffaq,  and  that 
on  arriving  the  troops  would  declare  for  him.  Enraged  and 
alarmed,  he  orders  al-Muwaffaq  to  be  arrested  and  taken 
back  to  the  citadel.  Here  he  is  well  treated  by  his  custodian, 
who  offers  his  services  if  he  will  promise  not  to  escape.  He 
does  promise,  and  letters  are  conveyed  between  hira  and 
Abu*l-Khattab.  Afterwards  another  officer  in  the  fort  offers 
to  enable  al-Muwaffaq  to  escape  to  Rayy  and  to  accompany 
hira,  but  lie  refuses  to  break  his  promise.  Later  on  Abu'l- 
Khattiib,  in  order  to  ascertain  al-Muwaffaq's  real  sentiments, 
commissions  a  friend  to  disparage  him  in  confidential  talk, 
and  to  report  the  result.  He  does  this,  suggesting  that  Abu'l- 
Khattiib  is  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Bahii  ad-Daula, 
and  offering  to  convey  to  the  latter  a  letter.  Now,  al-Muwaffaq 
had  suspected  something  of  the  kind,  and  he  carelessly  gives 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  protesting  his  fidelity,  and  adding  that 
he  had  fled  from  custody  with  the  knowledge  and  on  the 
advice  of  Abu'l-Kliattab.  The  letter  was  handed  to  Abu'l- 
Kliattab,  who  read  it  and  put  it  by  without  a  word.     The 

-with  him.  And  they  repeated  to  him  st<^)ries  whorehy  tliey  lioped  to  '^inn  his 
favour,  and  repeated  (afterwards)  scraps  of  his  conversation,  wlierehy  they  hoped 
to  gain  favour  at  his  expenfjc.'* 
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outcome  of  all  this  will  be  seen  when  al-Mawaffaq's  death 
is  related. 

He  was  put  to  death  by  Baha  ad-Daula  in  394  a.h.  (Ibn 
al-Atjhir,  ix,  115;  see  also  Dhahabi,  Or.  48,  239a,  who  says 
that  when  governor  of  Baghdad  he  arrested  and  fleeced  the 
Jews:  that  he  then  fled  to  the  Batiha,  but  returned  after 
two  years,  and  as  vizier  was  valiant  and  successful  in  war, 
acquiring  Fars  for  Baha  ad-Daula,  who  afterwards  had  him 
put  to  death,  at  the  age  of  49  years ;  all  on  the  authority  of 
Abu'l-Faraj  ibn  al-JauzI,  that  is,  from  the  **  Muntazam,"  of 
which  the  portion  at  Berlin,  No.  9,436,  covers  the  years  297 
to  441  A.H.  Ibn  al-JauzI  died  in  597  a.h.,  and  was  maternal 
grandfather  to  the  author  of  the  Mirat  az-Zaman.) 


III. 

The   Invasion   and  Conquest  of  Kinndn  htj  Thhir  b.  Khalaf 
(Shirhdnlx)y  and  his  subsequent  Retirement  to  Stjistdn, 

This  event  is  inserted  by  Hiljil  at  the  close  of  the  year 
390,  us  having  occurred  some  time  between  that  and  the 
following  year.  It  occupies  folios  39-51,  represented  by 
about  half  a  page  of  Ibn  al-Athir  (vol.  ix,  118,  119). 

In  a  Qasldah  by  BadP  az-Zuraiin  al-IIamadhuni,  who  died 
in  398,  quoted  by  *Utbi  in  the  Kitab  YcTralni,  lith. 
Sprenger,  p.  207,^  Khalaf  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  both  'Ararii  and  Ya'qiib,  sons  of  the  Sofiarid  al-Laj^th. 

Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  57)  makes  him  grandson  to  *Amru 
through  his  mother,  Bauii.  But  on  the  paternal  side  his 
descent  his  uncertain.  Yaqut  (iii,  44)  makes  Ahmad  son  to 
Khalaf  b.  al-Layth.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (viii,  58)  and  Dhahabi 
(Or.  48,  257^)  make  him  son  to  Muhammad  b.  al-Layth. 


juji  111,  ijj^  j->:ji  \s^ 

A  life  of  Badi'az-Zaman  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  £ng.,  i,  112). 
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n^  CoraittA  chronicles,  viz.  the  Ihya  al  -  Muluk  (B.M. 
,  >f,  irrt#>  *^}  *od  ***®  ^1*^*^^  al-Majalis  (Teheran,  a.h.  1262, 
teL  rii),  nueotion  the  Qasidah,  and  then  quote,  as  their 
;tfiUioritj  for  Khalafs  pedigree,  Mu'in  ad -Din  al-Isfizari; 
Imt  tba  former,  quoting  from  his  Tarikh  Harat,  i.e.  the 
Baudiit  al-Jannat  (see  B.M.  Pers.  Suppl.,  No.  94),  has 
Qiaiaf  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Khalaf  b.  Abu  Ja'far 
h.  Lay|b,  and  the  latter,  quoting  from  another  work  by 
the  same  author  entitled  the  Mirat  an-Nasab,  has  Khalaf 
b.  Ahmad  b.  Ja'far  b.  Layth. 

[The  question  of  Khalafs  pedigree  is  discussed  by 
Sauvaire,  **Sur  un  fels  Saffaride,  etc.,"  in  the  Nitmismafic 
Chronicle,  1881,  p.  129.] 

Khalafs  father,  Ahmad,  is  mentioned  as  in  the  service  of 
the  Samanid  ruler  in  301  (Ibn  al-AthIr,  viii,  58),  and  it 
appears  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  that  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Sijistan  by  reason  of  his  influence  as 
a  descendant  of  the  Soffarid  dynasty  over  its  inhabitants. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Samanid  rule  his  position  became 
less  and  less  that  of  a  subordinate,  and  his  son  Khalaf 
became,  in  fact,  an  independent  ruler.  Dhahabi,  in  the 
Tiirikh  al-Islani  (B.M.  Or.  48,  2o7«),  calls  Khalaf  "  Arair  of 
Sijistan  and  sou  of  its  Amir,"  and  fixes  his  birth  in  826  a.h. 
Ibn  al-AtliTr  (viii,  410,  417)  has  an  account,  evidently 
derived  from  *Utbi's  Kitilb  Yiiralni,  p.  8o  et  seq.,  of  a  revolt 
a^^ainst  his  rule  in  354  a.h.,  headed  by  a  relative  whom  he 
had  left,  as  regent  whilst  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  iu 
353,  and  how  he  suppressed  it  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Samanid  ruler ;  how  later  he  quarrelled  with  the  Samanid, 
who  sent  his  general  Abu*l- Hasan  b.  Slmjur  to  attack  him 
in  his  stronghold  of  Ark  ;  how  the  siege  dragged  on  for 
years,  and  was  terminated  by  Khalaf  voluntarily  abandoning 
Ark  at  the  friendly  suggestion  of  Ibn  Slrajilr,  and  removing 
to  the  fortress  of  al-Tiiq  ;  and,  adds  Ibn  al-Athlr,  this  was 
the  first  sitju  of  decay  in  the  Samanid  dvnastv. 

Khalaf  soon  recovered  Sijistan,  but  had  to  grant  the 
Khutbah  to  'Adud  ad-Daula  after  his  conquest  of  Kirman 
in    357  (Ibn   al*-  Athir,   viii,  433).     In    381,   when   'Adud 
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ud'Dnula  was  dead,  he  sent  an  army  uuder  his  son  'Amrii 
to  seize  Kirmun,  but  'AmrS  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of 
Samsam  ud-Daula,  and,  on  his  return  to  Sijistaa  in  382, 
was  put  lu  death  by  his  father,  who  washed  and  prayed 
over  his  corpse.  The  historian  marvels  at  so  great  cruelty 
being  found  unitod  with  so  great  learning,' 

Next,  aftor  making  terms  with  CTstiidh  Hurmuz,  who 
was  governor  ot  Eirmiin  tor  Samsam  ad-Dau1a,  Ehalaf 
contrived  a  scheme  for  rousing  the  people  of  Sijiston  against 
the  governor  by  sending  to  him  a  Qiidi,  whom  they  held 
in  high  esteem,  accompanied  by  an  emissary  who  was 
inatruoted  to  poison  the  Qiidi  in  such  a  way  that  the  deed 
should  be  attributed  tu  Uatadh  Hurmuz*  This  was  done, 
and  Khalaf  was  enabled  to  despatch  an  avengiug  force 
under  his  sou  'I'ahir,  who  in  !3B4  besieged  and  nearly  took 
the  capital,  Bardasir.     (See  Ibn  al-AtMr,  ix,  57-59.) 

In  390  Khalaf  came  into  collision  with  Mahraiid  of 
Ghaznah  {ib.,  p.  li:i).  According  to  'Utbi  (pp.  186^190),  he 
had  attempted  to  seize  Bust  from  Nusir  ad-Din  Subuktigin, 
the  father  of  Mahmud,  but  had  managed  to  ward  off  his 
resentment.  In  390,  Subuktigin  having  died,  Ebalaf  sent  his 
son  Tabir  to  seize  Quhlstiin  and  the  town  of  BiiBhauj  from 
Bu^riijaq,  an  uncle  ol"  Mahmiid.  The  attempt  failed,  but 
Bug^rajaq  was  surprised  by  Tiihir  and  killed.  Thereupon 
Mahmiid  marched  agaiust  Khiilaf,  but  was  induced  to  make 
terms  wiih  him,  apparently  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to 
turn  against  Hindustan.     (See  'Utbi,  pp.  190-192.) 

In  391  occurred  the  invasion  of  Kirman  by  Tahir.  The 
substance  of  Hilitl's  narrative  of  this  event  is  as  follows : — 


'  'Uibi,  p.  '203.  pniiMn  Ktminfi'  putroiin^  »1'  Itttciv.  unil  aa^s  that  he  got 
tu^tber  a  aunber  ol'  iDurned  men  to  luakL'  on  nhnuitivc  cumpiluliun  of  iDl4ir- 
prt4stiDiu  of  Ibe  QuTBii.  un  trhich  object  tie  expended  D  sum  of  ^0,000  dinan ; 
Bad  thai  u  mpy  nf  the  work  iiiintei  in  the  ^abilni  College  at  Xiubikr  and  was  of 
iDordinule  leagtli.  The  I'eraao  translator  ol  'I'tlti,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
00(1  A,v-,  atutes  that  he  law  the  work  at  Ighhau  in  the  libnuy  of  the  lamilj  ot 
Khujand,  and  that  it  conaisted  ol  one  hundred  ruluiues.  (Lith.  ed.  Pen.,  p.  ^153, 
^  B.M.  Add.  24,950,  UI'i.j  And  Dliuhabi,  in  his  notice  ol  Klu1»f.  luu.  oit.. 
gitM  a  Inug  list  nf  thosr  frarn  wliom  he  derived  and  to  whom  hi>  tranamitteil 
traditiaiii, 

'  The  ninntion  ot  Khiiluf*  ill-treolmimt  of  one  of  hi*  people's  ihaililis,  ot 
tol.  AOo  nf  th*  MS.,  aceiiis  to  rcfiT  U>  thi»  incident. 
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Aba  MSaa  KbwajalL  b.  Siyahajfk,  appointed  goTernor  of 
Sirman  after  the  defeat  of  Ibn  Bakbtiyar,  bad  treated  the 
partitans  of  tbe  rebel  witb  great  seTertty,  yisiting  them 
with  death,  fines,  and  eonfisoation.  Now  it  happened  that 
"pniir  b.  Khabif,  having  been  worsted  in  warfitre  with  his 
father,  had  started  for  Eirman  to  take  refuge  with  Bsha 
ad-Danla.  After  snffering  mnoh  hardship  on  the  way,  he 
eomes  aoross  some  fagitive  Datlamites  oF  Ibn  BakhtiyBr*s 
party,  who  urge  him  to  seize  Eirman,  promising  him  the 
aid  of  all  who  were  disaffeoted  towards  Baha  ad*Daala.  The 
project  attracts  him,  bnt  his  weakness  forces  him  to  dissemble 
for  a  time^  and  he  enters  Nirmasir  as  a  fagitive,  where  he  is 
well  entertained  by  the  Gk>vemor.  Later,  saspioions  rumoars 
aboat  him  reach  the  Gk>vemor  of  Bardasir,  one  Aba 
Mahammad.  He  proceeds  with  some  Enrdish  troops  to 
seixe  Tahir,  bat  they  object  that  his  force  of  Dailamites  is 
too  strong  for  them,  and  suggest  that  some  of  their  number 
should  pretend  to  join  him  and  then  surprise  him  when  out 
banting.  Aba  Muhammad  proposes  this  plan  to  Ehwajah 
b.  Siyahajik,  but  is  curtly  told  to  mind  his  own  business. 
Irritated  at  this  he  discharges  his  Kurdish  troops,  and 
remains  inactive. 

In  the  meantime  Ehwajah  b.  Siyiihajlk  advances  from 
Jlraft  with  the  intention  of  joining  forces  with  Abu 
Muhammad  and  marching  against  Tahir,  but,  on  his 
nearing  Darzin,  T^hir,  on  the  advice  of  his  troops,  retires 
to  the  warm  districts  *  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  were  both  lawless  and  strong.  Thereupon 
Ehwajah  b.  Siyahajik  and  Abu  Muhammad  return  to 
Jlraft,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  recall  the  Kurds,  collect 
their  cavalry  for  an  attack  on  Tahir.  His  force  has  in  the 
meantime  increased  in  strength,  and  he  has  procured  supplies. 

»  ^«  ^  >  ineamnf»  the  warm  zone  or  district,  as  oppostnl  to  j,  ^.  also  written 

j.^..  or  cold  district.     iH^^kferi  says  (p.  169),  ^^.^^  J.^^  l^  U^Jy 

The  words  are  Persian,  j^.  ^^,  'hot  and  cold*;   so.^  Johnson'd  Persian 
Dictionary. 
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Ailvitncing  on  Jiraft.TaUir  encounters  the  troops  of  KhwSjah 
b.  Siyahajrk,  unJ,  having  detected  a  weak  spot  in  his  lines, 
attaoks  him  with  siicceas,  effecting  considerable  alaughter 
and  takini;  him  prisoner  —  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head' — with  Abu  Muhammad  and  some  thirty  officers, 
besides  supplying  his  needs  from  their  stores.  He  then 
takes  Jlraft,  and  overruns  most  of  Kii-miin,  hirge  numbers 
nf  Dailnmitcs  uoming  in  and  joining  him.  The  beaten  arnjy, 
which  \va»  still  a  strong  force,  retires  on  Sirjjin,  find  sends  to 
Bdhii  ad-Diiula  for  reinforcements.  This  was  shortly  after 
the  arrest  of  iiI-MuwnfFaq.  On  '("•'''•'''  advancin;;  towards 
Sirjiin  they  retire  precipitately  on  ShTriiz,  but  are  stepped 
on  their  way,  and  told  that  Usta|h  Hurmuz  hud  beau 
despatched  to  take  the  commarid.  He  arrives,  and  advances 
by  Hariit  lo  Istakhr,  seizing  all  the  Dailamite  estates  he 
cunid  lnv  his  hands  on.  in  order  to  supply  the  want*  of 
the  army.  He  likewise  kept  pressing  Bahit  ad-Daula  for 
«uecour,  and  was  sent  a  force  of  Turks  und  300  Dailamitcs 
with  a  promise  tbst  more  should  follow.  Ustadh  Hurmuz'a 
orders  being  to  attack  T^hir,  he  advances  ti>  Sirjiin,  where 
be  haitfl  five  days  to  await  a  promised  reinforcement  of 
'Ziitt,'  i.e.  gypsies,  and  then  encamps  at  Nukhtuh,^  twenty 
faraakhs  from  Sirjiin.  Soim  after  he  learns  from  one  of  his 
couriers  that  tho  promised  troops  had  started  from  Shiraz, 
and  were  advancing  by  forced  marches. 

Now  the  children  of  Khwiijah  b.  Siyiihajik  and  the 
relatives  of  the  other  captives  had  been  constantly  urging 
DR  Bahii  ud-DanIa  to  send  an  army  under  the  command  of 
some  leading  general,  as  Ustiidh  Hurmuz  was  an  old  man 
and  had  lost  bis  energy.    Accordingly  al--MuzafFar  Abu'l-'Ala 


'  Kli""'-'i  -^r -I- ■■■!■  'i  •'!■>(■■■  ^i^m  hi-  ■■.■■."ml=,  jiist  ui  utiungBTUunW  HBTH 
buiiiL-  rii  \'<"   '>iii'' imiiiad  (kl-l^Rt  b.  Halidiu 

Vtn-::i  \  .  r  I  ShirtU,  wbcro  he  wu  tatde 

■o'Al:.  ilii  Dune  OL-cura  imiw  Mrlier 

in  Ih"  r: ..  i;  I-  -I  i!..i  ■!,  ■:  n.     n.iison  why  al-Mu«aff«q,  attra 

th*  ilii(«iiii  ri{  lliii  lliijijiiivi.r.  ili»miw-il  Isliiilli  lluTQiiui  ftom  KirnirLD,  was  bin 
l>aitiimirctiu<i.ilfarrHt«l  tUu  Abu  Uuljammrul  «iUiuatitl-Mnwa&iu|*9permu9iuii. 

•  do  tho  ipiilJing  too  1,(1^1  (ISO,  note  e).  wbo  wvs  it  u  aitiule  Inn- 
Mdrifalas  rtiatnnl  (rhd  Sirjiia  (ib,,  iliU). 
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IJbaid  Allah  b.  al-Fadl  ^  was  sent,  and  with  him  the  leading 
Ikdlamite  and  Turkish  oommanders. 

Hilal's  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard  from 
one  who  was  Tisiting  TTstadh  Enrmns  on  the  Tory  day  when 
the  news  of  this  arriyed — and  several  Dailamites  were 
prssent  at  his  table — ^that  he  was  greatly  disturbed,  and, 
quitting  the  table,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  an  advance. 
A  leading  offioer  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  imprudence, 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  him.  Thereupon  the  offioer  said 
he  would  not  follow  him.  He  replied  that  if  Abu'l-'Ali 
Maohed  them  and  won  a  victory  they  would  cut  a  sorry 
figure  on  their  return  to  Shlraz.  These  words  acted  on  the 
officer  like  a  spur,  and  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  for  Ustadh 
Hurmua  to  issue  orders.  They  accordingly  went  on  together. 
Now  Tahir  had  treated  his  prisoners  very  well,  and  had 
invited  Abu  Muhammad  to  become  his  vizier.  But  he  put 
him  off  with  excuses,  and  availed  himself  of  his  position 
to  keep  Ustidb  Eurmuz  informed  of  Tahir's  concerns  and 
projects.  For  instance,  on  IShir  meditating  an  attack  on 
Bamm  from  Jirafb,  he  advised  TJstSdh  Hurmuz  to  intercept 
him  at  DSrzin,  where  he  accordingly  posted  an  ambush, 
who  fell  on  Tahir's  troops  when  in  loose  marching  order 
and  took  many  prisoners,  after  which  they  rejoined  Ustadh 
Hurmuz  and  Sarwistan,  twelve  farsakhs  distant  from  Bamm. 
Tahir  advances  to  this  latter  place  and  Ustadh  Hurmuz 
prepares  to  attack  him. 

The  news  of  Tahir's  advance  creates  much  alarm  at 
Darzin,  and  the  troops  become  excited  and  protest  against 
their  commander  going  forward  without  awaiting  the 
reinforcements,  complaining  that  he  was  exposing  them 
to  danger  from  his  jealousy  at  the  coming  of  the  Isfahsalar 
(al-Muzaffar).  Some  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  in  riding  up 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  encountered  Tahir,  who  had 
come  out  of  Bamm  with  a  small  scouting  party,  and  drove 


1  In  command  of  the  troops  of  Baha  ad-Daula  in  380  and  383  (Ibn  aI-Ath!r, 
ix,  53  and  68).  In  the  latter  p&«affe  his  name  is  given  as  'Abd  Allah,  hut 
the  reading  in  the  text  is  confirmed  ov  the  Dfwan  of  al-Hajjaj  (B.M.  Add. 
7,688,  140^). 
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him  bock  to  Bikmin.  The  troops  of  TJetiidli  Hurmuz  still 
continued  insubordinate,  und  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to 
appease  them  nheu  a  man  was  brought  in  by  the  Kurds 
on  suspicioa  of  being  u  spy  of  Tuhir,  but  who  asserted  on 
the  contrary  that  lie  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Ustadh 
Hurmuz  from  a  native  of  Bamm  telling  liim  that  Tahir  had 
departed  for  Sijistiin.  This  news  led  to  the  troops  calming 
down,  and  Ustadh  Hurmuz,  after  stationing  troops  at  the 
gate  of  Bamm  to  prevent  anyone  entering  the  place,  went 
on  towards  NarmiisTr,  where  a  number  of  Dailauites  who 
had  joined  Tuhir  came  in  aud  submitted.  Here  he  was 
importuned  by  many  of  his  leading  officers  to  pursue  Tahir 
in  order  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  managed  to  dissuade  them  from  this  step 
by  urging  that  they  ought  to  rest  content  with  their  success, 
and  not  drive  their  foe  to  fight  desperately.  He  would  do 
80  if  caught  between  them  and  the  desert,  aud  it  might 
result  in  their  beiug  defeated.  Tahir  retired  accordingly 
to  Sijistan  with  his  prisoners. 

Whilst  at  Bamm.  TJaiadh  Hurmuz  has  notice  of  the 
approach  of  al-Muzaffar.  The  latter,  on  reaching  the  village 
of  JCz,  sent  off  two  of  his  chamberlains  with  a  letter 
suggesting  that  the  two  forces  should  meet  at  Bamm.  His 
real  object  in  doing  this  was  to  test  the  general  feeling  as 
regards  a  project  he  had  of  sending  Ustiidh  Hurmuz  with 
his  partisans  back  to  Shiraz,  aud  remaining  himself  in 
Kirman  as  Governor.  But  Ustadh  Hurmuz  convokes  the 
leading  Dailamitea,  and  they,  by  arrangement  with  him, 
declare  to  the  two  envoys  that  the  land  was  theirs  by 
conquest  and  Ustadh  Hurmuz  their  general ;  that  they 
would  tolerate  no  other,  and  that  they  had  better  advise  their 
Magian  master  not  to  unsettle  things.  They  held  to  this 
attitude  until  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  who  made  their 
report  to  al-Muzaffar,  and  he,  in  turn,  reported  to  Baha 
ad-Oaula  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  so  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Shiriiz. 

Nov  the  vizier  Abu  Ghalib,  having  a  great  dislike  towards 
both  'Amid   al-Juyush  and   his   father,  Ustadh   Hurmuz, 
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raised  objections  to  the  way  in  which  the  latter  had  disposed 
of  the  vacant  land  allotments  in  Kirman  to  the  advantage  of 
himself  and  his  relatives,  and  advised  that  someone  should  be 
sent  to  make  an  equitable  settlement  as  between  individuals 
and  the  claims  of  the  State.  Accordingly  the  'Arid  Ibn 
Siidmandh  ^  was  despatched  to  Jlraft.  On  his  arrival  there 
XJstadh  Hurmuz  incited  the  Dailamites  to  rise  in  revolt,  and 
they  did  so,  killing  ja  Kiitib  and  pillaging  the  offices.  But 
Ibn  Sudmandh  thereupon  caused  a  chamberlain  and  friend 
of  Ulstadh  Hurmuz  to  be  arrested  and  beaten,  and  ordered 
XJstadh  Hurmuz  himself  back  to  Shlraz  under  penalty  of 
being  arrested  if  he  disobeyed.    And  ho  departed  accordingly. 

Ibn  Sudmandh  conducted  his  mission  with  firmness  and 
dignity,  fixing  the  stipends  of  those  Dailamites  whose  services 
were  retained  and  discharging  others.  He  arrested,  too, 
a  certain  al-Isfahbadh  Ibn  Dhaki  with  another  person,  both 
of  whom  had  come  with  him  from  Shlraz.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  Baha  ad-Daula's  chief  motive  for  sending  Ibu 
Sudmandh  to  Eirman  was  his  hatred  towards  al-Isfahbadh, 
from  whom  he  had  received  great  discourtesy  at  Ahwiiz. 
By  this  means  he  got  rid  of  him.  Later,  Ibn  Sudmandh 
returned  to  Shlraz  by  way  of  Rudhiln,  bringing  with  him 
half  a  million  dirhams  besides  weapons  and  stuffs. 

The  remainder  of  Tahir's  story  is  told  on  ioh.  49-51, — 
how  his  Daihimite  prisoners,  on  condition  of  getting  their 
freedom,  assisted  him  to  defeat  his  father,  Khalaf,  and  to 
become  ruler  of  Sijistan  ;  how  Khalaf  thereupon  liad 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  by  pretending  a  desire  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Tiihir  —  he  being  his  only  son  —  and  to  live 
a  life  of  retirement,  lured  him  to  a  meeting,  when  he  had 
him  surprised  and  made  prisoner  ;  and  how  he  then 
had  him  killed,  washing  his  corpse  with  his  own  hands 
(a  repetition  of  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  his  son  'Amru). 
The  narrative  concludes  with  a  short  statement  that  Khalat's 
enemies  kept  watcliing  their  opportunity,  and  that  after 
Tilhir's  death    Mahniud  of  Ghaznah   attacked   Klialaf  and 
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seized  his  territory  and  fortress,  removing  him  to  Juzjan, 
where  he  lived  neither  actually  free  nor  a  prisoner,  with 
ample  provision  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  subsequently 
he  died  there. 

Ibn  al-Athir's  account  of  Tabir's  expedition  and  death 
accords  with  the  narrative  of  Hilal.  He  concludes  his 
account  by  saying  that,  as  regards  the  reason  for  Mahmud's 
conquest  of  Sijistan,  'Utbi's  story  is  different ;  and  on 
p.  122  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  that  conquest 
on  the  authority  of  'Utbi,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Eitab  Yamini,  pp.  197-201.  The  main 
differences  in  this  narrative  are,  that  Ehalaf  abdicates 
voluntarily  in  Tahir's  favour,  his  object  being  to  make 
Mahmud  believe  that  he  had  relinquished  the  world,  and 
so  divert  him  from  his  projects  of  attack;  that  afterwards, 
by  pretending  illness,  he  got  Tahir  into  his  power  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  till  he  died,  as  Ehalaf  said,  by  his 
own  hand;  that  the  army  then  called  in  Mahmud,  who 
forced  Ehalaf  to  surrender,  and  sent  him  in  honourable 
captivity  to  Juzjan.  This  was  in  393.  Four  years  later 
Ehalaf  was  detected  corresponding  with  Ilak  Ehan,  where- 
upon he  was  confined  in  Jardiz  (wrongly  written  *JardIn' 
in  Ibn  al-AthIr)  until  his  death  in  399,  when  his  property 
was  allowed  to  pass  to  his  son  Abu  Hafs.  Ibn  al-Athir's 
first  account,  therefore,  is  avowedly  derived  from  some 
authority  other  than  *Utbi,  and  as  that  account  accords 
closely  with  this  MS.,  he  may  bo  presumed  to  have  taken 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Hilars  history. 


IV. 


The  appointment  of  Abu'l-Fadl  as  Successor'  to  the  Caliphate. 

Fols.  56-GO  contain  an  account  of  the  announcement  bv 
the  Caliph  al-Qadir  billah  to  the  pilgrims  from  Ehurasan  of 
the  appointment  of  his  son  Abu'1-Fadl  (Muhammad)  as  his 


ik\m^mi¥  (iHHi   \\m  nUAthlr,  ix,  117>. 
((if(H4ftliHrt  (foil  AOA)i  ftfid  ib« 

h1  WbHiImI.  JI   iliHMWfidBiit  of  tkie  CUiph   al^WiAif 
{A  WW  AtM :),  nWiwl  bjr  ft  jwiil.  Abal-Fadl  at-Ti 

\\sA\Km\  Muniirfl  KhiOf  *«  "J^*-  «*  Bda«ra,  bjr 
H  hiViwt  lt«H^r  from  the  Gd^  to 
\\\^  (Hlill4m(4J,  The  Cdipb,  on  hmmg  of  diis,  rqiMliiarf 
hI  Wn^hH|ii  ^nd  (n  bis  soger  ood  aknm  decided  fuithwidi  to 
HUUMlHl-  hU  iion,  tboo  oged  8  jemn,  as  his  socecwor,  wilk  die 
\m  uf  i4l-(i^iA{b  biUsh.  THe  predeeeued  his  &dier,  io 
\\f\X  A.M.  soeardtng  to  sl-KhstIb,  op.  ctt^  UA.  104s;  in 
11(1  4. If.  iu)($ording  to  Ibo  sl-Atiiir,  ix,  220.) 

HilSl  r<ff«rii  us  to  s  prerions  pawage  in  his  histoiy  for  die 
«Uiry  of  sUWStbiqi  going  to  the  coort  of  Hanin  b.  Dsk 
(iuKlirS  NUifiqin.  This  can  be  supplied  to  some  extent  fixNn 
iliM  YsUmst  ttd-Dsbr,  where  flome  particulars  of  the  life  of 
ul-Wttthiiji  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Poets  of  die 
Ocmrt  of  the  Bamanids  (vol.  iv,  p.  112,  translated  by 
M*  n.  Harbior  do  Mcynard  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1854, 
nor.  V,  vol.  iii,  p.  <^'59).  His  name  is  there  given  as  Abu 
Mulnunrniid  'AIkI  Allah  b.  ^Othman  al-Wiithiqi,  and  we  are 
told  timl.  hr  Moiilod  at  liukhura,  left  it  in  resentment  at  not 
ohtiiinin)(  ii  pout  Nuitml  to  his  rank  as  descendant  of  a  Caliph, 
und  w«int  to  tho  court  of  Buf^hra  Khaqan,  whom  he 
iiucoiirii^od  in  Iun  project  of  supplanting  the  Samanid 
dyiuisiy.  On  the  retirement  of  Nfih  b.  Mansur  to  Amul 
im-HhuJt,  und  the  entry  of  Ihighra  Khaqan  into  Bukhara, 
lu>  hoeaino  u  pt^rnoiui^o  of  importance,  and  aspired  to  be 
(^tiliph  and  <o  grant  KhuruHun  and  Transoxiana  as  a  fief 
to  iiu^hrii  KhiHiiin.  But  when  the  latter  left  Bukhara  and 
diod.  and  Nuh  n^turnod,  al-Wiithiqi  fled  to  Nisabur,  and 
ihouoo  to  'Iraq,  and  wo  are  told  in  conclusion  that  he  under- 
wont  vioiHHitudon  of  fortune  in  journeys  to  and  from  Trans- 
oxiana. 

IlilftI  f(ivt^  the  following  account  of  al-Wathiqi's  doings 
at  Na^lhVn,  at  nomo  date  prior  to  372  a.h.,  and  of  his 
iiubttiM|uont  lifo  in  Baghdad  luid  elsewhere  up  to  his  death, 
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(fols,  576  et  seq.,  text  B),  "I  was  furtlier  informed  by  the 
Qiidi  Abu'l-Qiisim  'AH  b.  al-Muhassan  at-TanuUhi  that  this 
man,  whose  name  was  'Abd  Allah  b.  'Othmun,  a  descendant 
of  the  Caliph  al- Wilthiq  billah.  had  filled  the  office  of  Shiaiid 
to  thejudgesatNaHibmandtoSadaqah  b. 'Ali  b.  al-Mu'aninial 
(who  acted  as  deputy  there  for  the  iiif»rniani.'»  father,  the 
Qiidi  Abu  'Ali  at-Tanukhi),'  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the 
office  of  Khatib  in  the  principal  mosque ;  that,  be  had 
behared  badly  to  Sadaqah,  and  had  sought  to  supplant  him 
in  his  post  of  deputy;  that  Sadaqah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
NasTbin  then  arranged  to  make  an  official  declaration  of  bis 
evil  repul«;  this  was  verified  before  I^adaqah  by  evidence 
which  he  accepted,  and  gave  effect  to  by  a  decree,  a  copy  of 
which  he  despatched  to  the  Qiidi  together  with  the  declaration 
and  its  official  atteatation.^  When  the  Qiirli  had  received 
them  he  pronounced  a  final  judgment  and  enforced  the  same. 
He  had  al-Wathiqi  brought  to  Baghdad,  and  on  his  arrival 
rebuked  him  and  punished  him  by  imprisonment  in  the 
police  prison.  Later  on  the  poet  Abu'l-Faraj  'Abd  al-Wiihid 
b.  Muhammad  al-Babbagbii ^  interceded  on  hia  behalf,  they 
being  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
then  took  up  hia  abode  in  a  room  at  the  landing-place 
opposite  the  Dar  al-Mamlakah.*  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
'Adiid  ad-Daula.  My  informant  went  on  to  tell  how  al- 
Wathiqi  used  to  be  visited  by  Abu'l-'Abbiis  Ahmad  b,  'Isa 
al-Maliki,  they  being  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  and 
that  the  latter  bad  related  how,  when  visiting  him  in  his 
chamber  one  evening,  he  told  him  that  he  ought  to  conciliate 
the  Qadi  through  the  poet  Babbagha  aa  an  intermediary,  and 
thus  improve  his  position ;  that  he  went  on  urging  this 
advice  on  him,  but  he  did  not  attend ;  asked  if  he  had  heard 


'  '  A]-Ma];iLnan  b.  'AJi ' 

gl.  Bug.,  ii,  067),  vhete  sc 
ilil'i  infannHDt. 


'  Hi«  life  is  given  hy  11m  Khnilikio  (SI.  Bog.,  ii.  1*7),  and  copious  eilrsrts 
Irmn  hU  workx  nre  pyai  in  the  Yntimnt  Bd-Dabr,  rol.  i,  )73. 
*  Lb.,  tha  fiuwaihid  p«Uce  on  tlie  enstem  bank  of  the  Tigrii. 
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what  was  said,  he  answered :  *  Tou  are  foolish,  Abal-* Abbas. 
Whilst  I  am  thinking  of  how  to  put  oat  the  light  of  this 
king  whose  dwelling  faces  us,  and  to  seize  his  kingdom,  you 
are  advising  me  to  make  my  peace  with  at-Taniikhi,'  and 
that  OKL  healing  this  he  bid  him  farewell  and  left  at  once, 
fearing  miiehief  might  ensue. 

''The  Qi^  went  on  to  say  that  tobsequently  to  al<^ Wa&iqi's 
oondnot  in  Transoxiana  and  Ehorasan,  and  when  the 
aJ»pointment  of  Abu'l«Fadl  to  be  the  Oaliph's  successor  had 
disoreditdd  al-Wa^iqi  and  di^royed  his  claini,  the  existcince 
of  the  official  declaration  of  his  bad  repute  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  -infdrmant-s  father  from  Nafibin,  became  known 
to  the  Caliph  through  someone  who  wds  acquamted  with  his 
story.  And  I  (the  informant)  was  accordingly  summoned 
to  the  Palace  in  a*  sudden  and  unusual  fashion.  I  went 
accordingly;  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Abu'l- 
Hasan  b.  Hajib  an-Nu'man;^  who  said :  *  What  has  becoYne 
of  you  ?  for  you  haye  been  sought  for  incessantly.'  I  replied 
that  I  knew  of  no  reason  lor  this^  Then  after  he  had  sent 
in  a  written  announcement  of  my  presence,  an  answer  came 
from  the  Caliph  that  he  had  heard  of  the  official  declaration 
sent  to  my  father  from  Nafibin  on  the  bad  repute  of 
al-Wathiqi  and  of  its  having  been  judicially  recorded ;  and 
tbat  he  was  to  require  me  to  produce  it  with  the  final 
judgment,  to  bo  read  over  to  him.  I  replied  that  I  would- 
obey,  and  went  away  feeling  some  anxiety  lest  it  should 
have  got  lost  with  other  things,  but  a  careful  search 
discovered  it,  and  on  the  following  day  I  handed  it  in. 
When  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Caliph's  presence  he 
returned  it,  and  told  the  official  to  ask  me  if  I  remembered 
ray  father  putting  into  writing  his  judgment.  I  replied, 
*Ye8;   he  put  it  into  writing  in  my  presence.'     Thereupon 

^  i.e.  Abu'UI^asau  'Ali  b.  *Abd  al-*Aziz  b.  Hajib  an-Nu'man,  who  weh 
appointed  Kutib  to  the  Caliph  in  386  (Ibn  al-AtbuT)  '^f  ^0).  He  is  mentioned  by 
Iniahabi  as  alrt>ndy  in  otHco  in  the  reign  of  *A4ud  ad-Daula  (Or.  48,  fol.  146),, 
and  also  as  having  read  the  Caliph's  diploma  of  investiture  on  the  accession 
of  Bah  a  ad-Daula  in  370,  where  he  is  described  as  Katib  (ib.,  fol.  17a).  He  is 
no  doubt  the  person  referred  to  in  the  BisalatuU-QJiufran  as  looking  for  a  poem 
in  <Adi*8  diwan  (J.Xt.A.S.,  1900,  p.  648).  He  was  still  in  otKce  in  the  year 
421  A.ii.  (Ibn  al-Aihir,  ix,  2806). 
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the  Qadis  and  Shahids  and  jurists  were  summoned,  as  also 
the  public^  amongst  others  the  Qadi  Abu  Muhammad  b. 
al-Akfani,  the  Qadi  Abu  al-Hasan  al-EharaziV  and  Abu 
Hamid  al-Isfaraini,^  and  all  the  Shahids.  And  a  missive 
was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  judicial  record  of  my 
father,  on  my  statement  of  his  judgment  as  I  had  heard  it, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assemblage  as  witnesses. 
This  was  fatal  to  the  credibility  of  al- WathiqL 

"The  Qadi  Abu'l-Qasim  also  told  me  that  al-Wathiqi, 
after  his  adventure  in  Khurasan,  came  to  Baghdad  and 
occupied  a  house  behind  his  own  in  the  Basrah  gate  quarter, 
whence  he  removed  on  his  presence  becoming  generally 
known ;  also,  that  he  had  seen  him  one  day  in  aUEarkh 
without  his  recognizing  him,  thus :  '  I  saw  a  man  dressed 
in  a  garment  with  sleeves,  and  in  long  trousers,  and  wearing 
a  turban  of  Shahjiin  (i.e.  Merv),  walking  feebly  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him  as  they  do  in  Khurasan.  With 
me  was  Abu'l-' Abbas  aUAialiki,  who  on  seeing  him  saluted 
and  embraced  him ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  repulsed 
al-Maliki  sharply,  speaking  in  tlie  Peisian  dialect  of 
Khurasan,  at  which  al-Miiliki  said  to  him,  **  I  saluted  you 


^  At  lol.  37^,  under  tlic  vi'ur  300,  is  reiordtil  llu-  appointment  ot  tlie  Qadi 
Abu  'Abd  Allah  al-ilusain  b.  Haruu  ad-Dabbi  (not  to  be  coutustti  with  tlie 
vizier  of  Majd  ad-I)aula,  Abu'l-*Abba>  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim  ad-l)abbi,  whose 
story  iollows  later)  to  Madiuat  al-Mansur.  i.e.  Western  Baghdad,  in  the  place 
of  Abu  Muhammad  'Abd  Aliali  b.  Muhammad  al-Akfaui,  who  was  theu  tians- 
terred  from  that  post  to  ar-Kusiitali  and  its  district,  i.e  Eastern  Bajrhdad. 

In  the  same  passage  Abu'l-Hasau  'Abd  al-*Aziz  b.  Ahmad  al-Kharazi  is 
stated  to  have  been  appointed  to  Tari([  Dijla  and  Tariq  Kjiurasau  in  addition 

to  the  otftce,     {.-^rr  ^^^  already  held  at  the  capital,  i.e.  Shiraz.      At  fol.  65'/, 

under  391  a.m.,  we  are  t^dd  that  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  otKce  by  his 
ftou  AbuU-Qasim,  who.  however,  was  dismissed  soon  afterAvards.  And  at  fol.  69/», 
that  the  Qadi  al-Akiaui  succeeded  to  his  ottice  in  Eastern  Baghdad,  '*aud  thus 
got  the  whole  of  it,"  that  is,  the  entire  eastern  side  of  the  citv.  lie  died  in  4()5 
(Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  172).  Safadi,  in  the  AVuti  bil-Wafayat  (B.M.  Add.  23,3.i8, 
i33^),  calls  him  chiet  (iadi  of  Baghdad,  and  says  he  spent  the  sum  of  100,000 
dinars  on  learned  men. 

Al-Kharazi  is  said  to  have  been  an  adherent  of  the  Zahiriyyah  sect,  i.e.  the 
followers  of  Da'ud  b.  '  Ali  b.  Muhammad  al-Isfahani,  whose  tenets  are  described 
by  Shahrastuni  (ed.  Cureton,  p.  160,  Haarbriicker's  translation,  Halle,  18.>0, 
pp.  241-2  ;  see  Ausab,  JSam*ani,  B.M.  Add.  23,355,  I94ff,  and  Dhahabi,  Or. 
4S/227a).     In  Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  119,  he  is  called  al-Jazari. 

*  '  Al^mnd  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad/  died  in  406  a  h.  ;  see  his  life  in  Ibu 
Khallikan  (SI.  Eng.,  i,  63),  and  a* full  notice  of  him  by  I)hahabi  (Or.  49-62*). 
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believinfz^  we  were  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  if  you 
deny  this,  why  Allah  be  with  you."  Turning  to  me,  he 
asked  if  I  knew  the  man ;  I  said  *'  No,"  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  that  al-Wathiqi  who  had  pretended  in  Khurasan 
to  be  the  successor  to  the  Caliphate/  " 

His  subsequent  fate  is  related  (fol.  60a)  on  the  authority 
of  the  Qa^i  Abu  Ja'far  as-Simnani.^  He  continued  to  enjoy 
the  protection  of  Bughra  Khaqan,  but  on  his  death  and 
on  the  succession  of  Ahmad  b.  'Ali  Qarakhan,  he  lost  ground 
at  Court,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  letter  from  the  Caliph 
requiring  his  dismissal,  was  sent  to  Isfakand,  where  he 
was  kept  in  easy  confinement.  He  next  came  secretly  to 
Baghdad,  but  being  detected  by  the  Caliph,  he  went 
to  at-Tuthah,^  where  he  was  well  received,  and  thence  to 
al  -  Basra,  and  on  to  Fars,  Kirman,  and  the  Khanian 
territories.  But,  pursued  everywhere  by  the  Caliph,  he 
went  on  to  Khwarizm,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghaznah,  who  kept  him  in  confinement  until  his  death. 

Safadi,  in  the  Wafi  bil-Wafayat  (B.M.  Add.  23,358,  846), 
has  a  short  notice  of  al-Wathiqi,  which,  in  places,  corresponds 
verbally  with  Hilal's  narrative.  He  gives  the  further  facts 
that  al  -  Wathiqi  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Caliph 
al-Wathiq,  by  a  son  named  Ibrahim ;  that  he  had  met 
with  Abu'1-Fadl  at-Tamlmi  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  that  the 
title  given  to  him  in  the  Khutbah  was  as-Sari*  bil-Haqq. 
The  notice  concludes  with  fifteen  lines  of  his  poetry. 

^  *  Muhjimmad  b.  Al^mad,'Qadi  of  Mosul  in  412  a.h.  (Ibii  al-Athir,  ix,  229), 
and  die<i  in  444  a.h.  (Dhahabi,  (jr.  49,  206rt). 
-  A  suburb  ot  Baghdad  on  the  Nahr  'Isa  canal. 


{To  be  von  tinned.) 
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Art.  XXI. — Tagara;  Ter, 
By  J.  F.  Fleet,  I.C.S.  (Retd.),  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

For  more  than  a  century,  Indian  archsDologists  Lave  been 
greatly  puzzled  about  the  identity  of  an  ancient  city  named 
Tagara.  The  city  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  Indian 
epigraphic  records.  Thus,  a  record  of  a.d.  997  describes  the 
Silahara  prince  Aparajita,  of  the  Northern  Konkan,  as 
Tagara-pura-parameSvara,  or  ''supreme  lord  of  the  town  of 
Tagara/'  *  giving  to  him  a  hereditary  title  commemorative 
of  the  place  which  his  family  claimed  as  its  original  home. 
Another  Silahara  record,  of  a.d.  1058,  similarly  applies 
to  Marasiihha,  of  the  Earhad  branch  of  the  family^ 
the  title  of  Tagara-pKravar-ddhUvara,  or  "supreme  lord  of 
Tagara,  a  best  of  towns,  an  excellent  town,  a  chief 
town;"  and  it  further  describes  his  grandfather  Jatiga  II. 
more  specifically,  but  less  accurately,  as  Tagara-nagara- 
bhUpdlaka,  or  **  king  of  the  city  of  Tagara."  *  And  a 
Western  Chalukya  record  of  a.d.  612  specifies  Tagara  as 
the  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  grant  of  a  village, 
registered  in  that  charter,  was  made.'  The  city  is  further 
mentioned,  as  Tagara,  by  the  Greek  geographer  Ptolemy, 
who,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.d., 
assigned  to  it  a  certain  latitude  and  longitude^  which  have 
the  eflTect  of  placing  it  about  eighty- seven  miles  towards 
the  north-east  from  another  place,  mentioned  by  him  as 
Baithana,  which  his  details  would  locate  about  270  miles 
on    the    east -north -east    of    Barygaza.      And    it    is    also 


'  £p.  Ltd.,  vol.  iii,  j).  269,  and  p.  273,  text  line  43-44. 

^  Cave-Temph   Insci'iptious  (No.    10  of  the  brochures  of  the  Archacoloj^ical 
Sun-ey  of  Western  India),  p.  102,  text  lino  5-6,  and  p.  103,  line  26-27. 
3  Jnd.  Ant.,  vol.  vi,  p.  73,  text  lino  14. 
*  See  Ttifi.  Ant.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  366. 
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mentioned  in  the  Periplu%  of  the  Erytkrman  8ea^  written 
during  the  period  a.d.  80  to  89 :  this  work,  after  introdncing 
tu  to  Dakhinabades,  i.e.  Daksi^apatha,  **  the  Bekkan,''  whioh 
it  defines  as  the  oonntry  lying  to  the  sonth  of  Barogasa, 
inland  right  across  to  the  Ghtnges,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast,  says  that  "in  this  same  Dekkan  there  are  two  pre- 
^'  eminent  trading-centres, —  Paithana,  indeed,  distant  from 
Bamgaza  twenty  days  by  road  towards  the  south,  and 
another  very  great  city,  Tagara,  about  ten  days  tovrards  tlie 
**  east  from  that ;  from  them,  there  are  brought  down  to 
**  Barugaza, — by  wagon-roads,  and  through  vast  places  that 
have  no  proper  roads  at  all, —  from  j?aithana,  a  great 
quantity  of  onyx-stone,  and,  from  Tagara,  a  plentiful 
**  supply  of  fine  linen  doth,  and  all  kinds  of  muslins,  and 
"*'  mallow  -  coloured  stuffii,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
''  merchandise,  pertaining  to  various  places,  which  are  taken 
'**  thither  from  districts  bordering  on  the  sea.''  ^ 

It  was  easily  recognised,  partly  because  the  Periplw 
locates  Barugaza  on  a  river  whioh  it  calls  Namnadios,  that 
the  name  Barygaza,  Barugaza,  denotes  the  modem  Bharuoh, 
€Hlgo  Broach, —  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  met  with  as 
Bhrigukaccha,  for  instance  in  a  record  of  a.d.  866  or  867,* 
and,  more  frequently,  as  Bhurukacchu,  for  instance  in 
a  record  of  a.d.  736,^ —  the  chief  town  of  the  Broach  district 
in  the  Gujarat  division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Narraada,  rn/go  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  21°  42', 
long.  73°  2'.  And  it  was  found,  with  almost  equal  ease,  that 
Baithana,  Paithana,  is  Paithan, —  the  ancient  Pratisthana, 
—  in  the  Auraiigabiid  district  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
in  lat.  19°  28'.  long.  75^  27',  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Godavari.  And,  since  Paithan,  so  far  from  being  towards 
the  east- north-east  from  Broach,  or  even  anywhere  nearly 
duo  south   from   Broach,  is  about    220   miles   almost   due 


^  The  toxt  of  this  pa<ifln;rc  is  jpven  in  Arch<eol,  Sutc.  U\st.  /W.,  vol.  iii, 
]).  54,  note.  For  truiislationM,  m.>c  'ifnd.^  and  Ind.  Ant.y  vol.  viii,  pp.  143  f.,  and 
vol.  xiii,  p.  ofif). 

-  J  Hit.  Ant.^  vol.  Aii,  p.  IS'),  pi.  ii/;,  ti'xt  line  18. 

•''   Imi.  ^tttf.y  vol.  v,  p.  114.  text  lim*  11. 
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south-east  from  Broach,^  it  was  also  recognised  that,  in 
seeking  for  Tagara,  we  were  not  exactly  bound  by  the 
bearings  given  by  either  of  the  Greek  authorities.  But,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  the  idea  was  formed,  and  has 
existed  ever  since,  that  Tagara  was  not  to  be  found  under 
that  same  name  or  any  close  approximation  to  it,  but  was 
to  be  identified  with  sorae  place  now  bearing  a  different 
appellation. 

The  first  proposal  for  the  identification  of  Tagara  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  1787  by  Wilford,*  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  Daulatabiid,  the  ancient  Devagiri,  in  the 
Aurangabiid  district  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  towards  the  north-by-west  from  Paithan.  Since 
that  time,  various  other  speculations  have  been  indulged  in. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Tagara  with  '  Rozah,'  about 
four  miles  on  the  north  of  Daulatabud, —  with  *Bheer,'  'Bhir/ 

*  Beer,*  *  Bir,'  or  *  Bid,'  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  about  forty-five  miles 
towards  the  south -east-by-south  from  Paithan, —  with  'Darur,' 
*Darur,*  'Dharur,*  or  *Dharur,*  in  the  district  just  mentioned, 
about  seventy  miles  almost  due  south-east  from  Paithan, — 
with  Kalbarga,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  same  territory,  about  175  miles  towards  the 
south -south -east -three -quarters -east  from  Paithan, —  with 

*  Dhiirur'  in  the  Atraf-i-Bakhi  district  in  the  same  territory, 
on  the  railway  from  Ilaidarabad  to  Wadi  Junction,  about 
220  miles  almost  due  south-east  from   Paithan,"'' — and  with 


^  I  take  the  distauces  and  heariiiji^s,  liere  and  tlirougfliout,  as  closely  as  1  can 
take  them,  from  Thacker's  Reduced  Survey  Map  of  India  bv  BartholomeAV  (1891). 

'^  See  As.  Jirs.,  vol.  i  (1788),  pp.  'MjS  ff. 

^  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  '  Dhiinir '  is  nothing  but  a  railway 
station,  and  that  the  name  of  it  is  of  (piite  recent  invention.  The  station  i's 
about  two  miles  south-west  from  a  small  town  which  is  shewn  in  the  Indian 
Atlas  sheet  No.  ')7  (18o4)  a-*  '  Doraveed,'  and  is  mentioned  jis  "  Doraveed, 
a  town."  tfc,  in  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  ImHa,  vol.  ii  (1854),  and  as 
"  Doravid,  a  town."  ffr,^  in  the  abridi^nient  of  that  work  jniblished  in  1886. 
Neither  does  the  Indian  Atlas  sheet,  nor  does  the  Hyderabad  Survey  sheet  put 
toirether  in  1886  from  the  older  sheets  Nos.  lOJ,  103.  126,  and  I'it,  give  any 
indication  of  the  existence  here  of  a  village  named  '  Dharur,*  or  of  any  place- 
name  at  all  like  '  Dharur.*  This  'Dharur'  is  not  menti(med  in  Thornton's 
Gazetteer,  either  in  the  original  edition  or  in  the  abridgnumt.  I  trace  the 
appearance  of  it  first  in  the  reissue  of  the  .\tlas  sheet  No.  57,  *'with  additions 


hiif  TA0AJL1 ; 

Snumuff  itkif  hmA^muten  ci  the  Jamar  nbdii 

tf0^mM  4i0Ui€if  hambmr  Preddener,  whamt 

UmM^  ilm  weMrhr-mmih  from  Paithm.    And  I  Hivelf 

h«r«  pabiiihed  tlie  opinioo  that  it  is  Eolhipor,  othefiae 

kmmu  M  Kitfurira,  the  diief  tovn  of  the  KiilhipT  SCmte 

in  the    Bombajr  Frendeney,  aboat  210  miles  tovaida  the 

sotithwiooth'irest  from  Paitha^. 

To  all  of  these  proposals  there  was  ooe  leading  objection, 
among  others ;  namely,  that  none  of  the  names  ansvered  to 
the  name  Tagara,  either  as  cormptioos  of  the  ancient  name, 
or  M  translations  of  it  or  similar  substitutes  for  it,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  cate  of  Earavira-Eolhapar.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  for  the  suggestion  ^  that  the  name  Tagarapurm 
may  have  passed,  through  such  intermediate  forms  as 
Taaraura  and  ISrur,  into  '  Darur '  or  *  Dharur/  And  still 
less  is  there  any  solid  reason  for  the  suggestion  ^  that  the 
namo  Tagara,  itself  a  Sanskrit  word,  should  be  Sanskritised 
as  Trigiri,  **  three-hill,"  and  should  thus  be  applied  to  Junnar 
as  standing  on  a  high  site  between  three  hills.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  Elaravlra-Kolhapur,  there  were  the  facts  that 
tho  word  kararira  means,  among  other  things,  the  Nerium 
(hloruiH^  ih(j  fra^^runt  oleander,  and  that  the  word  tagara 
duiioloN,  in  Sanskrit,  the  shrub  Tabeni(B)nontana  Corafuiria, 
whidh   beloiij^M  to  the  same  family  with  the  oleander,^  and 

lo  IH7'»,"  wliirli  hlM!\VH  tlu)  niilwuy,  j^ives  *  Doraveed'  as  before,  and  presenU 
tint  name  ol  tln'  Mtation  aH  '  DhanMH.*  From  tliat  time,  'Dliarur*  appears  in 
niMirly  all  tlin  niapn  that  I  iiavo  looknl  at,  and  *  DoraveiKl '  is  absi'ut  trom  them. 
Kilt  it  IN  lliht  (aH  far  as  1  (-an  lind)  put  forward  m  a  town,  as  well  us  a  niilwuy 
ntalioii,  ill  I'hiiip'M  (ia/ettrrr  of  India  by  Uavinstein  (1900),  which,  also,  omits 
•  Doiaveod,'  lint  whiih  does  nnt  UMsi^n  any  population  t(»  '  Dharur.'  1  have  not 
MiccoedtMl  ill  olilaiiiin^^  aiiv  e\planati(»n  ol  the  matter,  or  any  hint  in  the  direction 
ol  •  Doravied  '  l>ein^:  a  mistake  for  '  Dharur'  (which,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  t<»  be 
till'  cam'),  or  id  llicre  beiii;!:  aiiY  chan»;c  t»f  name  in  recent  times.  And  I  can  onlv 
coiichide  tliat  llie  railway  autliorities,  in  makinj^  a  station  which  was  evidently 
intruded  lo  Kerve  Ihe  town  of  '  Doraveinl,'  for  some  reason  or  other  invent<Ml 
u  new  name  tor  it,  which  they  perhans  evolveil  out  of  '  Doraveed,'  instead  of 
h|)Iiu^  it  "  l>»>ravee<l  Uoad,"  in  acct>rdance  with  their  pnutice  in  other  part<  of 
the  coiintr). 

'  See  the  (i,i:iff,tr  of  tftr  Bontiniy  Vtrsithmif^  vol.  \iii,  Thaiia.  part  ii, 
p.   r.*;i,  note  4. 

*   Se»»  Ithf.   .Ih(  ,  \ol.  \iii,  p.  Uliti. 

'  Kituu  the  lux.  V\  Kiltel  s  Kannada-Kntrli>h  Pictionury  it  ap|K*ars  that,  in 
addition  to  thr  woitl /.ly.ir,  f.t.jaru,  ^^;^f^lr.  fifftirn^  'a  nun.'  we  have,  in  Kanan'^, 
/i«yt«r«i  a"*  a  .♦  ii. //'•",. M.i-coiniptioii  ol  the  Sau^kpl  ttihiftni,  trof*,  •  tin." 
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f  that  the  flowers  of  both  these  shrubs  are  used  in  the  worship 

[  of  gods.  It  waa  chiefly  this  similarity  of  meaniiig  aud  us© 
that  led  me  to  fiud  the  auciont  Tugam  in  the  moderu 
Karavira-Eolhiipur.'     But  I  waa  never  qui(«  satisfied  with 

I  the  identification.     And  I  was  always  prepared  to  find,  or 

I  acoept,  a  bet(er  one. 

Now,  not  very  long  ago  I  was  eearching  closely  the  sheets 
of  the  Indian  Atlas  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  village  of 
HiikarappL,  which  the  record  of  a.d.  612  registers  aa  granted 
to  a  resident  of  Tagara.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  such  a  gift 
to  be  of  practical  use  to  a  grantee,  the  village  given  to  him 
must  be  within  a,  reasonable  distance  from  his  place  of  abode, 
in  order  that  he  may  visit  it  from  time  to  time,  to  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  it  and  collect  his  dues.  I  was  not  expecting 
to  find  Tugara  actually  under  its  own  name.  I  was  only 
hoping  to  discover  Klakarappi,  and  so  to  go  perhaps  a  step 
further  towards  identifying  Tagara  with,  more  finally,  any 
of  the  places  mentioned  above,  or  with  some  fres^h  place. 
But',  in  the  course  of  scrutinising,  one  after  the  other,  all 
the  sheets  of  the  Atlas  in  which  I  might  expect  to  find 
Makaiappi,  I  came  at  last  to  sheet  Ko.  oti,  published  in  1845. 
And  there,  almost  at  once,  I  found  the  town  which 
unquestionably  gives  us  the  ancient  Tagara  by  its  own  name. 
It  is  shewn  in  that  map  as  '  Thnir,'  on  a  small  river  named 
'  Thaima,'  iii  the  Naldrug  district  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions. 


'  8eo  mjr  lis'HHlif4  <>f  ihr  KitmsrtM  DUtrieU  (Id  the  GacfrUrr  of  fhr 
I  Jttmitti/  Frrntleitc!/,  lul.  i,  piui  ii),  p.  G38,  nale  8. — It  ii  only  lituM  begianiuj; 
r  to  pnt  togetlier  tlxU  urtjulo  thut  1  have  becoms  *wace  thut  tbii  identiBcatdon  of 
r  Ttgsn  with  Snlhiipiir  was  prnpuiBiI  loug  ago,  in  ISlo,  hj  Bsl  GtuiRadhar 
I  Shuttee,  vhn  raid :  ~"  KaUpur.  callHl  in  Suukrit  KBrarimpura.iirTDgiimpiua, 
|>  liolds  aa  Pialbid  station  hwod);  the  holy  placet  of  the  Hindus  "  (Journ.  Somtay 
liroKtJt  Ro-j.  M.  Sm..  viil.  ii,  p.  168].  To  this  he  adJed  the  footnote :—"  Thu 
*  irord  Kolapnr  it<el[  probnbljr  meunt  tliu  mme  thing  ia  Taganipara.  It  ores  itc 
I  Migin  nthn  hi  the  i^anakrit  iriicil  Eulhar  or  to  the  Canarese  word  Kollliu,  both 
1  el  irtdch  ngiufy  a  lotiu."  I  do  not  recognise  cither  the  Sunakrit  wonl,  or  the 
~KisrcM  word,  which  the  Sbastna  had  in  view.  Nor  du  I  fiud  any  nnthority  for 
e  word  lagara  hatia^  tti«  mBaniDg  of  '  a  lotiu.'  And  the  Shutree  Menu  to 
I  liHfB  htea  guided  only  by  Rading  the  heredjtar;  title  "sapreme  lord  of  Tagnra, 
I  lb*  beat  ol  towns."  iu  two  of  the  Silahara  iiucriptioDB  at  Eolhapur  [lor  one  of 
I  ttwm,  ol  A.U.  \  US.  »re  Ep.  I->d.,  roi.  iii.  p.  207). 


,  letU. 
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t%  tl^  i^  Ittt.  18^  19',  long.  76^  12^.     And  it  is  aboat  ninety- 
tii^  wil^t  towards  the  soath-south-east-three-quarten-eaat 

iWw  INiithai^. 

U  it  no  very  wonderful  thing  to  have  thus  discovered  the 
iMod^rti  representative  of  the  ancient  Tagara.^  The  matter 
sAxly  rf»quirod  a  careful  examination  of  the  maps,  and 
A  knowledge  of  the  modem  forms  into  which  the  ancient 
itamo  of  the  city  might  pass,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tKtouHarities  of  early  transliteration.  And  the  marvel  simply 
it  that,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  place  should  have 
stared  us  in  the  face,  in  maps  and  gazetteers,  unrecognised. 
Hut  it  is  a  satisfactory  thing  to  have  done.  And  it  only 
rotnains  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  identification. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  Tagara  and  'Thair.'  The  word  nagara,  *a  city,' 
corrupts  into  ner,  or  occasionally  fmr;  evidently  through 
an  intermediate  form   nayara^    And  so,  from  Tagara  we 


1  The  diflcovery  might  have  been  made  long  ago,  if  a  hint  g^ven  to  Sir  Walter 
KUiot,  and  published  by  him,  had  been  followed  up  by  a  proper  examination  of 
maps.  On  the  subject  of  Tagara,  he  wrote : — *'  A  native  trader  once  told  me  he 
hail  passed  through  a  town  of  this  name  on  his  way  from  Dharwar  to  Xagpur, 
four  kos  beyond  Kalburga.  lie  described  it  as  a  good -sized  town,  with  a  bazaar, 
und  a  nala  near  it.  But  it  was  most  probable  he  was  mistaken,  lor  had  it  been 
in  that  position  it  must  have  ])ecn  observed  by  some  European  traveller  who  must 
have  fre<juently  passed  that  way'*  (Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  f.s.,  vol.  iv,  1837, 
p.  36,  note  1).  The  maps  do  not  indicate  any  direct  route  from  Kalbarga  to 
Nagpur ;  and  evidently  there  has  not  been  any  such  route,  because  too  many 
rivers  intervene.  They  show  two  routes  northward  from  Kalbarga.  The  routes 
diverge  at  Aland  or  Alande,  a  famous  place  in  the  histor)'  of  Saivism  (see  Ep' 
Ind.j  vol.  V,  p.  243,  and  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  2),  about  twenty-three  miles 
north-west  from  Kalbarga  ;  and  they  meet  again  at  the  to\^Ti  *  Darur,'  *  Darur,' 

*  Dharur,*  or  '  Dharur,'  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  about  thirty-three 
miles  on  the  north  of  'Thair.'  One  of  them  goes  through  *  Ansa,*  about  twenty- 
two   miles   east-by-south   from    'Thair.*     And  the   other   goes   rid    Tuljipur, 

*  Dharaseo,*  and  *  Kallam,*  passing  about  six  miles  on  the  west  of  *  Thair.' 
It  is  evident,  now,  that  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  informant  was  referring  to  *  Thair.' 
And  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  **  four  kos,"  which  was  the  misleading  factor  in 
the  matter,  must  bo  a  mistake  for  **  forty  kos;"  *  Thair '  being  about  eighty 
miles  towards  the  north -west-by- west  from  Kalbarga. 

2  See  Itid.  Aut.t  vol.  xvii,  p.  118,  and  notes  4,  6.  With  this  passing  of  p 
into  y,  compare  the  interchange  of  g  and  r,  of  wliich  I  have  given  instances  in 
nhowing  the  identity  of  the  names  Sivuniir  and  Jigalur  or  JigalQr;  see  Ind,  Ant., 
vol.  xxx,  p.  258. 
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should  expect  Ter;  or  from  Tagarapura,  Tcrur;  or  from 
Tagaranagara,  Terner  or  Ternar.  And  Ter  is  certainly  tlie 
name  which  we  have  in  the  disguise  oftlie  'Thair'  of  the 
map.  By  anyone  familiar  with  the  old  methods  of  traos- 
litemtion,  the  ai  of  the  form  '  Thair  '  is  recognised  at  once 
as  one  ot  the  early  devices  for  representing  the  long  e ; 
aDother  of  them  was  ei,  which  wo  have,  for  instance,  id 
'  Jamkheir'  for  Jamkhcd,  and  '  Parneir  '  for  Parner,  in  the 
Atlas  aheet  No.  39  (1855).  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather 
peculiar  that  the  initial  t  of  Tagara  should  have  become  the 
aspirated  th.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  that  has  really 
happened.  It  is  a  detail  thixt  may  perhaps  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Musalmans,  who,  apparently,  have 
been  responsible  for  turning  Kalbarga  into  Kalburga, 
Kulbarga,  Gulbarga,  and  Yelbarga  into  Yelburga,  and, 
I  think,  Lave  played  mischief  with  other  Ilindfi  place-names 
also.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  equally  possible  that 
the  aspirated  t/i  in  the  maps  and  gazetteers  is  due  to  nothing 
but  a  mistake  by  the  surveyor  or  chartographer  who  first 
transliterated  the  name,  and  who  perhaps  heard  it  pronounced 
with  a  rather  marked  sound  of  the  dental  /,  to  distinguish 
the  initial  from  the  lingual  f.  A  searching  of  the  maps 
would  probably  produce  plenty  of  instances  of  the  introduction 
of  a  superfluous  A.  But  it  will  be  sut&cient  if  I  adduce, 
ID  addition  to  the  form  'Bheer,'  'Bhir,'  in  the  case  of 
a  town  mentioned  above,  which  seems  certainly  to  stand  for 
B!d,  "  a  camp,"  three  cases  which  present  themselves  to  me 
off  hand.  (1)  About  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  west- 
north-west  from  Bijiipur  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  there 
is  a  town,  the  chief  town  of  a  Native  State,  the  name  of  which 
is  Jat,  or  more  strictly  Jatt.  I  have  been  at  the  town,  more 
than  once.  And  I  know  that  its  true  name  is  Jat,  Jatt.  Also, 
I  have  its  ancient  name,  "the  agrakdra  Jatte,"  in  a  record, 
at  the  town  itself,  which  refers  itself  to  a,d.  1077,  In  the 
Indian  Atlas  sheet  No.  40  (185''^),  its  name  is  given,  quite 
correctly  according  to  the  custom  then  prevalent,  us  '  Jutt.* 
But  somehow  or  other,  since  then,  its  name  hus  been 
transformed  by  official  usage  into  '  Jatb.'   And  this  erroneous 


■^^  ^^  ^  Im  btoome  w  tlwroiigUy  wdl  eilafalkhedy 
x>JkMijf^  ^(4  not  only  does  the  Deeean   Topogn^ioBl 
^IK^  «iM#»  No.  66  (1888),  their  the  nmme  as  '  Jath,'  bat 
^JUi^  li^  IMMAO  1*  aotuflUy  oertified  as  '  Jath,'  in  Nagaii 
i^^m^j^yifc  ai  wtU    as  in    tranditeratkin,   in   tiie   oAeial 
ItlW'i^    "  ontiilad    Bombay  Placet  and  Comfmm  Qfiewl 
W^"^  imnxod  in  1878,  wUbh  was  intended  to  give  na  the 
WIWi^l   und   authoritatiTe  spelling   of  the  names  of  all 
^pMMAllt   plMM   in-  the  Bombay  Presideney.     (2)  The 
ll^llbm  Adas  sheet  No.  57  (1854)  shews,  aboat  twenty«one 
INi^Qwi   towards  the  east-sonth-east  from   Sholapnr  in  the 
Hfunbay  Presideneyf  '  Anknlkhoot^'  by  mistake  for  Akalko| 
W  Akkalk8(,  the  chief  town  of  the  Native  Stater  of  the  same 
Mino*  (8)  The  name  of  Parigi,  a  small  town  in  the  Bindupnr 
subdivision  of  the  Anantapar  distriot,  Madras  Pzesidenoy,  is 
•hawni  with  safBoient  oorrectness,  as  'Parrygee'  in  the 
Indian  Atks  sheet  No.  59  (1828) ;  but  it  figures  as  *  Parghy/ 
aooofding  to  offioial  usage,  in  the  Madras  Manual  qf  the 
AdminMratian,  voL  iii  (1893),  p.  343.     We  may  further 
note  that,  while  the  Atlas  sheet  No.  56  shews  the  name 
of  tho  place  with  which  we  are  actually  concerned  as  '  Thair,' 
it  shews,  near  the  sources  of  the   'Thairna'   river,  about 
twonty-one  miles  towards  the  west-north-west  from  *  Thair/ 
a  village,  obviously  connected  in  some   way  with  '  Thair ' 
itself  and  with  the  river,  the  name  of  which  it  gives  as 
'Tairkedda/  with    the    unaspirated   O     We  may  further 
notice  the  facts  that  the  map  opposite  the  title-page  of  the 
Madras  Manual  of  the  Administration,  vol.  i   (1885),  gives 
the  name  of  the   town   as   'Tair'    and   the    name   of  the 
river  as  *  Tairna,'   both  with  the   unaspirated  t,  and   that 
map  81  in  Cassell's  Universal  Atlas  (1893),  while  giving  the 
name  of  the  river  as  *  Thairna,'  with  the  fh,  similarly  gives 


*  Th<«  naiuo  HtancU,  no  doubt,  for  Torkhe^eiii.  And  it  probably  mean8  **th6 
Hmiill  villfif^ti  T^r ;  **  i-Ar^w  being  a  word  whicb  Mf^nifies,  accordinfir  to  Molesworth 
and  Candv^H  Marnthi  Dictionan*,  *  a  hamlet  or  small  rillagit  (chietly  of  husband- 
num).*  tlut  the  name  shw^t  sIiown  a  villa jifi*  naminl  *  Towrajkhaid,*  near  the 
HouroM  of  the  *  Towraj  *  river,  eif(ht  miles  east-north-east  from  '  Thair.'  And 
it  IN  thuH  iMMHible  that  the  *  Ird^a,*  *  khuid,*  may  here  stand  for  some  local  word 
having  a  meaning  connected  with  the  source  of  a  river. 
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tlie  name  of  the  town  as  'Tair,'  with  the  unaspirated  /. 
And,  fiiialtv,  we  raaj'  remark  that  Dr.  Burgess,  who  travelled 
through  this  part  of  the  country  in  11^75-76  but  hnppened 
not  to  visit  the  town  with  which  we  are  concerned,  has 
written  the  name  of  the  river  as  'Ternii,'  with  the 
unaspirated  (.'  Of  the  two  explanations  which  I  have 
suggested,  either  may  be  adopted.  Personally,  knowing  as 
much  as  I  do  about  the  vagaries  of  official  spelling  in  maps 
and  gazetteers  and  other  compilations,  I  believe  that  the 
form  'Thair'  is  due  to  nothing  but  a  mistake  in  trans- 
literation, and  does  not  really  exist  even  in  local  official 
usage,  fiut,  he  the  case  as  it  may  be  on  that  point,  I  am  so 
sure  that  local  inquiries,  addressed  to  the  cultivators  and  other 
native  inhabitants  of  the  place,  would  result  in  proving  that 
the  name  of  the  town  really  is  Tor,  and  not  Tber,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  finally  the  form  Ter.  It  may  be  added 
that,  as  the  Atlas  sheet  marks  the  town  as  having  three 
"jiagodas,"  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  place  possesses 
a  Md/id(mi/a  or  local  Purdna,  which  would  in  all  probability 
present  the  ancient  name  Tagara  under  some  pretext  or 
another,  just  as  the  Mahitmya  of  Mahiikiita,  close  to  Biidami 
in  the  Bijtipur  district,  localises  there  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  demon  brothers  Valupi  and  Ilvala  by  the 
■age  Agostya,  because  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of 
Badumi  was  Vatiipi.^ 

Secondly,  ns  regards  the  present  importance  of  the  town 
.  Tcr.  It  is  shewn  in  the  Atlas  sheet  No.  56  in  suoh 
I  A  manner  as  to  stamp  it,  not  as  a  village,  large  or  small, 
I  but    s8    a   minor   town.^     And    it  is   treated   as   "  Thair, 


'  jtrth^a/.  Suit.  ITnt.  Ind.,  toI.  iii,  p.  4. 

'  8m  I«d.  Ant.,  Tol.  liii,  p.  238  f.  Il  i)  in  arcordanre  with  the  geaeral 
^liniaii  nboul  tmcb  DMtten,  that  1  liaT«  said  that  the  JfaAakHlamdMtmga 
I  lotaliMi  the  ftoij  it  Mihikutm  beranie  the-  undent  name  uf  Badimi  was  Vitipi. 
J  BlK  I  un  mnch  inclined  lu  believe  tl»t  the  name  of  Ilrala  rapteumti  Ibe  town 
I  tf  Aihnle,  in  fuimer  limes  R  famous  plice.  rlose  to  Bidsmi  and  Mahsk:3^,  and 
I  IfcAt  the  ctar7  win  bvoItmI  out  o(  BoiDe  historirAl  ovcDirenra  in  whkh  ^e«e  two 
1  townt  wenj  ciwcerDHf.— For  the  rtofj,  referenre  may  be  in«dr  to  MnirV  SMukrit 
•  tV^«,  Tnl.  ii,  p.  Il-I  (.  The  carreucr  of  it  ia  mrii^d  back  to  the  prrind 
I  A.a.  ASd  (o  880  hj  Ihu  Kunun  n>ppar-plita  reran] :  sea  South-Jud.  Inten., 
I   wL  i,  p.  1£2. 

*  It  mar  be  noted  Ihnt  the  Alla«  ibeatB  ibo<r  a  'Thdrgaon'  mlceti  milra 

rank    t(w    north  •  by  -  wett   from    Eorjat   in   the   AhiMdnigvt   diMrict ; 
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^  iMwn,"  etc,  in  Thornton's  Grazetteer  of  India,  vol.  iv 
(IH64).  The  information  given  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
iH^praventA  it,  no  doubt  correctly,  as  a  market-town.^  It  has 
a  population  of  8,015,  according  to  Philip's  Gazetteer  of 
India  by  Bavenstein  (1900) ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
oompares  well  enough  with  Paithan,  the  representative  of 
at  least  an  equally  great  ancient  city,  which  has  now  no 
more  than  8,788  inhabitants,  and  it  surpasses  various  up- 
oountry  subdivisional  head-quarters  and  other  towns  known 
to  me  as  trading-centres.  It  has  been  treated  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  shewn, —  sometimes  as  'Thair';  sometimes, 
by  a  slight  improvement  on  this  form,  as  '  Ther,'  and  then 
the  river  is  usually  shewn  as  '  Therna ; '  and  twice,  as 
already  remarked,  as  '  Tair,'  with  the  river  in  one  case  as 
*  Tairna,' —  in  every  map  of  India,  except  the  Railway  Maps 
of  1886  and  1890,^  that  I  have  looked  at,  since  finding  it 
in  the  Atlas  sheet.  And  it  has  perhaps  played  a  part  in  later 
history,  as  it  is  shewn,  as  *  Ther,'  in  the  map  given  by 
Major  King  to  illustrate  his  account  of  the  Muhammadan 
dynasties  of  the  Dekkan.^ 

"We  have  thus  found  a  town,  which  presents  the  required 
identity  of  name,  and  is  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
reasonably  taken  as  the  representative  of  an  ancient  city. 
And  it  only  remains  to  shew  that  this  town,  the  modern  Ter, 
answers  properly  in  other  respects,  also,  to  what  we  learn 
from  the  Periplus  about  the  ancient  Tagara.  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  what  is  indicated  in  respect  of  Tagara,  Ter 


a  *  Thaiiyaon,*  thirtoon  miles  towanls  the  east-north-east  from  Paithan; 
u  *  Ta^iirjjaou/  sixteen  miles  west -half -north  frv>m  '  lUuer*  :  am!  a  'Tairgaou,' 
torty-one  mile.**  east-a-quarter-uorth  from  *Thair.'  These,  however,  are  merely 
iirtlinary  villagi^s.  And  it  would  be  only  as  a  hist  resouree  that  one  would  think 
of  identifying  an  aneient  eity  with  a  small  village.  But  the  finding  of  the  tirst 
thriH*  of  tht^se  jdaot^  first  indicateii  to  me  that  I  miirht,  after  all,  possibly  find 
Tagara  itjiolf  under  something  like  its  own  name.  It  is  questionaole  whether 
*  Tagurgaon  *  mav  have  any  connection  with  Tagtin*.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  thnn*  otlier  plaiH^  have  some  such  conmvtion,  jind  wtre  founded  by 
eniigrants  fn>m  Tagiini  after  the  time  when  its  name  had  jKissed  into  Ter. 

*  Stv  note  I  on  i>agt»  04 2  above. 

*  Tht\*ie  majvi,  however,  do  not  aim  at  shewing  any  very  full  details,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  actual  rv>utes  of  the  various  railways.  And  it  was  only  by 
iimdeut  that  I  KH>ked  at  them,  in  this  matter,  at  all. 

*  8*0  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  4. 
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ia  just  about  half  as  far  from  Puithan  as  Puithan  la  from 
Broach.  According  to  the  Periplus,  Paitban  was  a  twenty 
days' journey  byroad  from  Broach,  and  Tagara  was  "about" 
ten  days  by  road  from  Paitban.  As  the  crow  flies,  Faithan 
is  about  230  miles  from  Broach,  and  Tor  is  about  ninety- 
five  miles  from  Paithan.  If  we  allow  one  mile  on  every 
ten  miles  for  deviations  from  the  straight  line  in  actual 
travelling,  the  distances  to  be  traversed  come  to,  respectively, 
about  242  and  [04  miles.  Tbis  distance  from  Broacb  to 
Paithan,  as  a  twenty  days'  journey,  gives  the  verv  appropriate 
average  of  twelve  miles  as  a  day's  journey.'  And  the  same 
daily  average  makes  Tiir  a  nine  days'  journey,  or  "about 
ten  days,"  from  Paitban.  Though  not  literally  to  the  east 
from  Paithan,  Ter  is  further  towards  the  east  than  Paitban 
ia,  by  about  tif  ty  miles ;  and  this  amount  of  easterly  bearing, 
on  an  actual  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  rather  less  than 
twice  as  much,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  person 
who  gave  the  information  about  Tagara  to  the  author  of  the 
Peripiitx,  describing  it,  roughly,  as  "towards  the  east" 
from  Paithan.  And  Tor  stands,  just  as  the  Periplus  says 
Tagara  stood,  on  the  route  for  the  carriage  of  goods  to 
Brooch  from  districts  bordering  on  the  sea.  There  has  been 
a  misunderstanding,  which  affected  some  of  the  previous 
proposals  for  the  identification  of  Tagara,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Periplus  refers  to  merchandise  taken  up  to  Tagara 
in  the  course  of  transit  to  Broach  from  parts  along  ihe 
western  coast.  But,  for  the  traffic  with  Broach  from  those 
parts,  the  sea  itself,  or  even  a  track  along  the  coast,  would 


I  I  ihould  Ihiiik  that  eTeryonK  will  agree  that  the  J'erip!u4  it  reiy  correct  ia 
indicitiiig  twelve  miles  m  the  areraga  day's  JDUtn^  for  laden  carta.  I  hare 
foDild  Uiiit,  aloDg  a  good  and  well-kqit  hi^h-road.  the  Indian  bnilock-carta,  on 
two  wheels  and  drawn  bf  two  oxen,  ran  caier  ecen  ag  much  aa  twenty  mile* 
dnritig  the  night,  in  ample  time  lo  fi^C  the  t«nt»  pitched  and  the  other  camping 
KiranKemeDta  camptsted  boforc  about  nintt  o'clock  in  the  mornine-  But  mj 
experience  ha»  beeii  Uiat,  along  cnus-country  trtLckfl  and  even  second-class  nuiile- 
n)M>.  twelre  miles  is  quila  u  mncb  ax  ciin  be  done  camfortahly.  And  the  ancient 
loads,  efcn  the  beet  of  them,  can  hHrdl]r  bave  been  superior  to  the  second-class 
g-raadi  of  the  present  dny.  The  drivera  uf  carte  trurcUing  according  to  their 
.  .  conreiiienoe  would,  of  course,  do  the  daji's  jonmejr  either  all  during  the 
[  nigbt,  or  ratt  in  the  orening  and  [wtt  in  the  enily  morutng,  wMordiiig  to  tbe 
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present  &r  greater  facilities  than  roada  which  would  haTe  to 
climb  the  Western  Ghauts,  pass  through  much  diflBcolt 
coantry  at  the  back  of  them,  and  then  eTentnally  timTerse 
the  Ghauts  again.  Sir  James  Campbell  suggested  long  ago, 
in  1883,  that  it  was  the  eastern  coast,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
that  was  concerned.^  And  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  more 
prominence  was  not  given  to  his  suggestion,  and  that  the 
inquiry  about  Tagara  was  not  pushed  more  closely  then. 
A  study  of  the  maps  has  shewn  to  me  the  former  existence 
of  an  early  trading  route,  of  which  well-marked  traces  still 
remain,  from  the  east  coast  through  Golconda  or  Bjiidarabad^ 
Ter,  and  Paithan,  to  Broach,  of  so  ingeniously  dcTised 
a  nature  that  one  might  almost  think  that  it  was  laid  out, 
not  from  constant  trials  and  experiments  at  intermediate 
points,  but  from  actual  maps,  such  as  the  sheets  of  the  Indian 
Atlas,  which  shewed  at  a  glance  the  obstacles  to  be  avoided 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  them.  There  were  two  starting- 
points.  One  was  Masulipatam,  on  the  coast,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Eistna  district;  and  the  road  from  this  place 
took,  not  onlv  the  local  traflBc  from  the  coast  districts  on  the 
north  of  the  Krisna,  but  also  the  sea-borne  traffic  from  the 
far  east.  The  other  starting-point  was  probably  Vinukonda, 
inland,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same  district,  which 
would  serve  admirablv  as  a  collecting  centre  for  the  local 
products  of  the  sea-side  country  on  the  south  of  the  Krisna. 
The  roads  from  these  two  places  joined  each  other  at  a  point 
about  twenty-six  miles  towards  the  east-by-south  from 
Haidarabad,  or  perhaps  at  a  point  about  twenty- three  miles 
further  in  the  same  direction.  And  from  that  point  the  single 
road  ran  in  the  most  natural  manner,  through  easy  country, 
rid  Haidarabad,  Kalyani,  Ter,  Paithan,  and  Daulatabad,  to 
*  Chandore'  and  Miirkinda  in  the  west  of  the  Nasik  district. 
And  only  there,  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  within  about  a 
hundred  miles  of  Broach,  commenced  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  journey, —  the  **  vast  places  that  had  no  proper  roads 
at  all." 

*  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  vol.  xvi,  Nasik,  p.  181,  note  2;   fee 
also  lud.  Ant.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  366. 
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It  will  be  interesting 
stage.  And  it  will  be  useful  to  do  ao;  because  ibo  route  throws 
It  light  ou  various  historical  and  geographical  points  which 
have  hitherto  been  obscure.  But  the  mutter  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
And  I  will  finish  this  note  on  Tagani  by  making  some  brief 
observations  on  the  general  question  of  the  identification  of 
ancient  and  modern  places.  The  chief  obstacle  in  many 
cases, —  and  in  some  it  is  a  factor  which  leads  to  erroneous 
results, —  is  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  real  forms  of  the 
modern  place-names.  I  have  referred  above  to  peculiarities 
of  early  transliteration,  and  to  vagaries  of  official  spelling. 
And  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  remarks  elsewliere,  also,  in 
connection  with  specific  points,  on  unsatisfactory  features 
in  the  official-  system  of  spelling  Indian  place-names,  and 
on  the  only  reliable  method  of  determining  the  true  forms 
of  the  modern  names  in  some  cases,  namely,  by  personal 
inquiries  addressed,  not  to  the  district  and  subdiviaionnl 
•officials  and  their  clerks,  but  to  the  cultivators  and  the 
hereditary  officials  mid  the  other  native  inhabitunts  of  the 
Tillages  themselves.'  When  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
local  inquiries,  or  to  deduce  a  reliable  result  with  the  help 
of  an  ancient  record,  very  often  the  original  sheots  of  the 
IndiBQ  Atlas  ore  the  best  guide,  in  spite  of  their  various 
■hortcoroings.  Occasionally,  we  may  obtain  more  help  from 
the  revised  quarter-sheets  of  that  Alias,  and  from  the  various 
■Sarvey  and  Topographical  maps,  in  all  of  which  the  spelling 
«f  place-names  is  given  in  a  more  uniform  manner  and 
sAccordiiig  to  what  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  more  fixed  and 
scientific  system.  But  not  in  either  case  are  any  of  the  maps 
a  final  and  reliable  guide;  partly  because  the  official  system 
is  an  imperfect  one,  and  partly  because  there  is  no  one  to 
exercise  a  general  control  over  it,  in  the  way,  even,  of  seeing 
(hat  the  system  is  followed  with  the  absolute  uniformily  that 
is  necessary,  and  slill  less  in  the  important  preliminary  of 
seeing  that  the  true  names  are  obtained  correctly  before  they 

>  See  lad.  A'll.,  vol.  x:ui,  p.  274,  note  5.  and  Ep.  Ud.,  tuI.  vi,  p.  100, 
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are  transUterated  for  inclusion  in  maps  and  gazetteers.  We 
cannot  by  any  means  place  implicit  reliance  even  upon  the 
official  compilation  Bombay  Places  and  Common  Official 
Words,  issued  in  1878,  which  purports  to  certify,  in  the 
Native  characters  as  well  as  in  transliteration,  the  actually 
correct  forms  of  the  names  of  all  the  most  important  places, 
rivers,  etc.,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  And  still  less  can 
we  rely  upon  the  derivations  of  place-names  presented  to 
QS  officially  in  the  Madras  Manual  of  the  Administration, 
vol.  iii  (1893).  But  the  work  Bombay  Places  illustrates 
very  well  the  kind  of  [authority  that  we  need  for  reference. 
For  many  practical  purposes  besides  the  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  geography  of  India,  we  require,  for  the  various 
Presidencies  and  other  territorial  divisions,  compilations 
similar  to  Bombay  Places,  but  containing  certain  additional 
details,  and  prepared  more  scientifically  under  the  direction 
of  some  one  person  who  will  be  interested  in  the  matter  and 
will  have  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  superintend 
it  on  critical  and  uniform  lines.  The  compilations  should 
be  as  brief  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  their  including 
all  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  Etymological  suggestions 
should  be  rigorously  excluded.  But  ancient  names  obtained 
from  early  records  should]  be'given  ;  and  Sanskritised  names, 
really  in  use  and  not  simply  deduced,  should  be  given 
whenever  they  can  be  obtained  from  a  local  Parana  or 
similar  authority  :  and,  in  both  cases,  the  entries  should  be 
accompanied  by  notes  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
information  is  derived,  for  verification  if  needed.  Original 
identifications  with  ancient  names  should  not  be  attempted. 
Mut  identifications  actually  made  and  published  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  so  should  be  given,  if  the  authority 
la  primd  facie  sound,  with,  similarly,  the  necessary  references. 
And  finally,  the  present  official  system  of  transliteration 
should  not  be  made  intricate  by  the  introduction  of  any 
diacritical  marks,  beyond  the  sign  for  the  long  d  which  is 
already  in  use ;  and  no  alteration  need,  apparently,  be  made 
in  the  present  official  system  of  representing  the  consonants 
and  vowels  in  Bom  an  characters.    But  the  forms  presented  to 
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the  Native  characters  must  be  critical  representatives 
of  the  absolutely  true  aad  correct  modern  form§,  as  deter- 
mined by  local  inquiries,  or  by  an  examination  of  such 
Tillage- records  as  the  Jantabaiiditiththdii  of  Bombay,  or  of 
such  publications  as  the  Extracts  from  the  Peshicda'  Diaries 
which  are  now  being  compiled  and  issued  at  Poona.  Such 
a  compilation  is  what  we  require  in  respect  of  all  the  more 
important  place-names.  To  supplement  it  in  respect  of  the 
smaller  places,  we  need  compilalians  similar  to,  and  arranged 
like,  the  Postal  Directory  of  tfie  Bombtiij  Circle  {1879),  which 
will  shew,  in  alphabetical  order  and  in  transliteration  only, 
the  name  of  every  town  and  village  in  each  Postal  Circle, 
with  its  district, subdivision,  and  post' town.  Such  compilations, 
however,  mtuit  also  be  made  complete  and  exhaustive.  The 
Bombay  Directory  is  often  of  use,  in  finding  places  mcntionerl 
in  ancient  records  which  belong  to  that  part  of  India.  But, 
comprehensive  though  it  is,  it  does  not  include  all  the  places 
in  the  Bombay  Circle ;  nor  does  the  similar  compilation  for 
Madras  include  all  the  places  in  the  Madras  Circle. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  cite  the  following  us  a  rather  curious 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  mistake,  once  introduced 
officially,  is  liable  to  be  perpetuated  and  even  enhanced. 
About  eleven  miles  south-west-by-aouth  from  Tcr,  there  is 
a  small  town,  with  a  population  of  10,511  and  with  some 
ancient  cave-temples,  the  name  of  which  is  given  in  various 
maps,  of  dates  ranging  from  about  187^  to  1900,  :i$ 
'Daraseo'  and  '  Dharaseo.'  The  name  has  been  given  else- 
where as  '  Dharaaiiiva,' '  'Dhai'asinwa,"  'DhSrasinwn,*  and 
'  Dharasihwa.'^  And  we  infer  that  the  real  name  may  be 
something  like  Dhariisiva,  or  possibly  DhUriisiiuba.  In  the 
original  Indian  Atlas  sheet  No.  oG  (1845),  the  name  was 
given  as  'Darosco;'  simply,  aa  we  can  now  see,  through 
the  omission  to  notice  and  correct  a  printer's  mistake  of 
c  for  e.    The  mistake  was  detected  subsequently.    And  in  the 


reissue  of  the  i 


:  sheet, 


fith  additions  to  1882,"  there 
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i        llfej    '  Dharashev.'      Meanwliile,    however," 

I  hi  I  evidently  crept  from  the  original  Atlas  sheet 

me  nther  mupa  ;    for,  map  81  in  CaaaeU's  Universal 

)  presents  the  name  tis  '  Dharasca'     And  tlie  map 

Major    King    to    illustrate    his    historj'   of    the 

an  dynasties  of  the  Sekkan,^  follon'ing  some  map 

litis    name    elands    spelt    in  nccordance  with  the 

ater'e  mistake,  but  Hubstituting  k  for  c  according 

mt  rules  of  transliteration,  has  finally  presented 

the  fully  developed,  and   apparently  critical   and 

sntic  but  really  spurious,  name  of '  Barasko.' 


f-Itid.  Ant,  Tol.  \vi  11900),  p.  1. 
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Art.  XXII. — Philo's  hwatiei^  and  the  Amesha  Spenta.     By 

Professor  Lawrence  Mills. 

There  is  one  well-known  place  in  Philo  (De  profugis,  18, 
1,660)  where  the  *  powers '  seem  for  the  moment  to  be 
limited  to  six.  And  this  has  naturally  struck  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  been  looking  for  coincident  similarities 
between  the  philonian  pieces  and  the  documents  which 
mention  the  Amesha  Spenta  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  For, 
as  one  commentator,  Siegfried,  has  supposed,  some  of  us 
might  consider  his  treatment  of  these  six  cities  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  citation  of  seven  (as  to  which  see  below), 
this  equalling  the  number  of  the  '  immortals '  of  the  Avesta.^ 

Let  me  first  cite  the  passages,  for  they  differ  naturally 
from  Philo's  method  of  arrangement  elsewhere,  as  he, 
in  common  with  all  authors  of  his  class,  differs  from  himself 
at  different  times  in  his  life  and  at  different  phases  of  his 
experience. 

The  matter  in  hand  is  Philo's  treatment  of  the  passage 
at  Numbers,  xxxv,  6,  where  the  names  of  the  six  cities  of 
refuge  occur.  He  allegorises  as  usual,  keeping  up  his 
reputation  as  being  the  boldest  of  all  writers,  we  might 
almost  say,  who  have  ever  indulged  in  that  method  of 
procedure.  The  first  *  city  of  refuge '  which  he  mentions 
is  a  *  metropolis  '  rather  than  a  *  city.'  It  is  the  delo<i  X670?. 
This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  correspond  to  the 
zoroastrian  vohuman  (vohu  manah).  But  I  beg  to  say  that 
even  if  the  entire  delineation  were  purely  zoroastrian,  yet 
this  would  be  a  mistake,  for  the  Oelo^  \a709  is  only  to  be 
classed    with    an    as/ia  =  ritd,   the    'rhythm    of    law'   in 


*  The  Amesha  Spenta  (AinshaspentU)  are  the  *  bountiful  immortals  * ;    some 
render  the  *holv.' 
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aniTenal  nature ;  see  the  logos  of  Heraolitoa  and  the  Stoifle. 
The  other  five .  dties  he  oalls  rather  '  oolonies/  and  chief 
among  these  was  the  formatiTe  power,  the  won^run^  BAfa§u9» 
This  ooald  make  a  far  better  vohu  manah  than  the  '  city ' 
just  mentioned,  for  the  idea  of  creative  formation  in  itself 
implies  'benevolence/  and  a  good  many  expressions  in 
consonance  with  this  appear  in  connection  with  this  mMffraaf 
(see  below,  where  I  endeavoor  to  recapitulate). 

The  third  is  the  fiatrikuai,  the  '  kingly  power/  according 
to  which  the  one  *'  who  has  created  governs  what  has  been 
brooght  into  existence."  This  certainly,  at  first  sight,  looks 
like  Ehshathra,  but  see  below.  The  fourth,  the  Swd^m 
ZXeoft^f  is  the  power  of  'mercy,'  through  which  the 
"  constructor  is  tender  towards  and  pities  his  own  woric," 
and  this  ought  to  correspond  to  drdmaUi.  The  fifth  'power' 
conceived  of  as  a  '  city '  is  the  '  legislative,'  the  vofwBerualj, 
through  which  he  forbids  what  ought  not  to  be  d<me ;  and 
this  should  correspond  to  haurwUdi,  *  healthful  weal.'  The 
sixth  is  the  x&afAo^  poifro^,  not  mentioned  in  De  prqftHf^ 
18  (1,660),  from  a  loss  of  text,  but  legitimately  supplied 
from  De  cot^is.  ling,,  1,431,  and  from  elsewhere,  and  this 
should  correspond  to  amef*etaidf,  '  deathless  long  life ! ' 

Now  let  us  ask  what  is  the  truth  as  to  the  whole  matter ; 
and  first  we  may  recapitulate  the  particulars  and  enlarge 
upon  them.  I  was  for  some  time  inclined  to  regard  any 
objection  to  the  figure  made  use  of  as  a  quibble,  unworthy  of 
the  discussion.  But  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  even  here. 
The  Gathas  make  no  use  of  such  an  illustration  as  that  of 
*  cities,'  whether  as  *  refuges  *  or  otherwise ;  nor  are  '  cities  ' 
much  more  familiar  to  the  later  Avesta  than  they  are  to  the 
older  Veda. 

Ragha  (Rages,  'Pd/ya,  etc.)  is  the  only  one  that  is  really 
prominent,  and  that  occurs  in  the  later  Avesta;  Bawri,  which 
is  Babylon,  is  mentioned  incidentally  merely,  while  the  list 
at  Yendldad  I,  also  very  late,  is  not  at  all  in  analogy  as 
to  the  number  'seven,'  or  as  to  any  other  particular;  and 
I  naturally  dismissed  the  association  as  possessing  little 
influence  upon  our  results  one  way  or  the  other. 
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But  we  are  searching  for  mere  sigm  of  origin,  for  graphic 
items  which  indicate  literary  relation.  Such  details  would 
be  of  greatly  more  importance  for  our  purpose  than  others 
which  poBseased  in  themselves  far  more  significance,  and 
this  feature  ia  wholly  lacking  in  the  Avesta.  We  have  no 
*six,'  nor  indeed  any  'seven,'  cities  of  the  hind  depicted. 
But  what  have  we  to  say  to  thia  supposed  number  us  here 
present  in  Philo  ?  First  of  all,  it  really  does  not  exist  at  the 
place ;  the  cities  are  six,  not  seven.  To  be  sure,  the  Amesfaa 
Spenta  (as  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Being),  i.e.  the  arch- 
angels, were  also  six.  The  number  'seven'  as  involved 
with  them  is,  indeed,  not  insisted  upon  in  the  Gathas,  nor 
had  the  name  Araeshn  Spenta  (Amshaspeoda)  been  applied 
to  either  the  'six'  or  the  'seven'  personified  atlributes 
in  those  early  hymns.  But  when  the  name  was  invented 
Ahura  became  immediately  included  with  the  'six,'  under 
the  general  designation,  and  the  'seven'  became  a  most 
marked,  if  not  a  supreme,  element  in  the  general  concept, 
HS  it  appears  in  the  later  Avesta,  yet  here  we  have  but  six. 

It  struck  Siegfried,  indeed,  that  Philo  intended  to  play 
upon  the  number  'seven'  here;  and  that  we  should  supply 
the  &v  with  which  he  represented  the  Supreme  Being, 
otherwise  designated  by  the  tetragrammaton  ji-hic-h,^  so 
making  up  the  six  to  seven  ;  but  the  we  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  passage,  and  the  point  did  not 
strike  Heinze,  who  has  searched  the  expressions  closely. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  may  have  retained  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  '  six '  days  of  creation  with 
unexpressed  allusion  to  the  seventh.  We  are,  however,  in 
search  of  expressed  analogies  in  mere  external  diction,  and 
this  '  six '  of  the  refuge  cities  makes  but  a  lame  '  seven.' 

Yet  let  us  concede  the  matter  freely,  even  throwing  in 
the  &v,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  push  any  accidental  advantage. 
Philo 's  cities,  let  us  suppose,  were  indeed  'seven';  and 
ao  we  may  call  his  Swd/ifK  '  seven,'  notwithsianding  the 
iolence   necessarily  present,  if   we   include   the   mw 


"  Philo  Ton  Aloxtndria  all  notleger  des  alteo  tMtuneate,"  a.  215. 
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the  namber  of  his  own  'powers.'  What,  then*  doJM 
the  analogy  amount  to  P 

The  mention  of  it  even  ahonld  be  oensored.  *  Seren '  ie 
eveiy  where  abaolately  oommon  property  in  Bimilar  religMma, 
chiefly  on  aooount  of  the  nataral  divinons  of  time,  while 
fipom  the  three  here  involTed  it  wonld  be  especiaUy  diffibolt 
to  exdnde  it  Whole  maaMs  of  a  diaoossion  in  Philo  abound 
in  ooonrrenoee  of  *  seven '  (this  in  allanon  to  G^eais),  while 
'  seven  *'  is  as  marked  in  the  indian  as  it  is  in  the  iranian ; 
et  the  seven  d^Hpaa  of  the  indians  corresponding  to  the 
seven  !Earshvars  of  Avesta  (regions  of  the  earth).  Then 
there  are  the  seyen  h&tfiU  (or  haiar$\  the  seven-wheeljad 
ear,  the  seven  tongues  of  Agni  (fire),  the  seven-horsed  sun, 
etc.,  eto.  'Seven'  is  even  used  for  'many/  See  utpioFpadtu 
'  Seven '  could  not  well,  or  even  possibly,  be  absent ;  and  its 
oocurrenoe,  even  if  it  really  were  genuine  (at  Deprofitgk,  18, 
1,660),  would  possess  no  force  whatsoever  as  a  &otor  in  the 
analogy  between  the  'cities'  and  the  Amesha  Spenta.  Let 
us  pass  to  the  Oeto^  Xcfyov-  At  first  si^ht  this  ooaoept  seems 
to  make  an  excellent  Asha,  for  'Asha'  as  arshd  and  ritd 
is,  in  &ct,  an  indo-iranian  logos,  as  I  would  hold,  of  a  certain 
sort.  But  it  is  conceded  that  the  delo^  Xoyo^,  like  its  pre- 
decessor among  the  Stoics,  generally  included  all  the  lesser 
logoi,  the  ideas,  or  the  Bvpafiei^.  He,  this  Oeiof:  Xoyo9,  is 
here  the  'metropolis,'  not  one  of  the  'cities'  without 
qualification. 

Wishing  to  help  out  the  argument  that  I  am  opposing, 
I  will  recall  that  Asha  is  exceedingly  prominent  among  the 
Amesha  in  the  Gathas  ;  compare  the  expression  '  with  Asha 
consenting,'  etc.,  a  point  lost  sight  of  by  those  whom  I  am 
opposing. 

But  he,  or  it,  so  little  included  the  others  that  vohu  manah, 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  pahlavi  translation  of  a  certain 
passage,  really  elbowed  itself,  or  himself,  into  the  foremost 
place  within  the  later  citations ;  but  let  us  concede  this  too, 
and  call  the  Belo^  \6709  a  good  analogon. 

Can  we  forget  that  Philo's  X0709,  Belo^t  or  otherwise, 
though  arising  from  his  greek  predecessors,  had  just  been 
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seized  by  him  (urauBingly  enough)  as  a  product  of  his  own 
holy  lore  (atolen  properly  recaptured)  ?  Remember  even 
Zeller'a  perLapa  extreme  remark  ihat  his  "Logos  was 
hebrew  under  a  greek  dress,"  for  hia  logos  was  the  '  Word,' 
that  "word  of  the  Lord  by  which  the  heavens  were  made," 
euch  as  "  let  there  be  light "  and  "  there  was  light." 

What  trace  is  there  of  any  such  'logos'  anywhere   ia 

the  Gathas,  or  even  in  the  later  but  atill  genuine  Aveata  P 

Surely  no  one  will  seriously  recall  the  time-honoured  allusion 

to    the    honover    [sie),    a    singular    mislake  which    curiously 

illustrates  the  total  absence  of  even  incipieot  study  on  the 

part  of  so  many  who  make  allusions  to  the  Avesta.     That 

[  honover  ia,  indeed,  referred  to  in  the  late  piece,  Y,  xix,  as 

"  It  was  that  word  which  was  before  the  sky  and  before  Ibe 

water,  before  ihe  plants,  and  before  the  fire,  and  before  the 

I  Baint   and    before   the   demon-gods,"   etc.    {see   Y.    xii    at 

I  S.B.E.,  xxxi,  260  ff.). 

Surely  people  should  '  look  '  at  a  time  so  late  as  this  before 
they  make  their  points  in  argument.     This  wonderful  logos 
at  Y.  xix  is  the  mere  corrupted  name  for  the  post-gathiu 
piece, the yaMdaAS-miV^o,'  aAu-t'oiVj/o  having  become/*o»«>-tiec. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  logos  in  any  interior 
or  exterior  sense  whatsoever,  either  in  the  Avesta  or  else- 
where, or  with   anything  analogous  to  one  save  the  name 
'  word ' ;    moreover,  it   may  be  very  late  Avesta,  as  it  is 
znnd,   or  *  commentary '  as  well.      Huw  is   it  possible  that 
either  the  g-Jthic  or  the  later  logos  could  derive  its  origin 
.  from   the  Jewish -greek   philonian   one,  and  so  soon  after 
I  Ari8tobuloa(-bulus)  or  Philo,and  yet  show  no  trace  anywhere 
'  of  such  an  origin,  all  the  shreda  and  fringes  of  resemblance 
being  lost? 

The  one  which  is  "  above  all  of  them,  the  ffeto?  Xo^o^i," 
1  Philo,  "did  not  come  into  any  visible  manifestation, 
Las  not  being  like  anything  visible  to  the  senses;  but  it  is 
litself  the  image  of  Qod."     How  does  this  accord  with  even 

'  A  *bort  farmola  iu  tho  gitliic  metre  of  Y.  xsviii-tuiv.     'llu  later  name  by 
which  the  earlier  Y.  xiriii-xxiit  iiaa  knoim  wu  taken  from  that  of  this  piem. 
is  mJIbiI  tha  GithaaAona  raifi;  i.e.  liliii  the  oAH-miryj, 
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he  a&ha  of  the  Gat.haa,  which  is  sometimes  so  'incarnate' 
that  the  word  aclually  represents  the  '  holy  people '  in  their 
entirety,  the  'congregation,'  while  In  the  later  Aveata  and 
later  zoroastrianism  it  actually  often  means  the  'Fire'P 
Was  not  that  a  manifestation  'visible'  enough?  One 
expression  occurs  (but  not  juat  here,  wilh  reference  to  the 
'cities')  which  recalls  a  strophe  in  the  Oiitfaas,  as  it  would 
recall  strophe  upon  strophe  in  all  anthologies  or  poetry. 
The  logos  is  named  the  '  charioteer,'  *  and  the  '  God '  ^vee 
orders  as  to  what  concerns  the  straight  charioteering  of  the 
'  all.'  The  Gatha  place  speaks  of  "  the  '  yoking-on  '  of  the 
mighly  steeds  with  the  law  (as^a)  and  driving  to  our  help." 
And  in  the  later  Avesta  tho  sub-deities,  some  of  them,  drive 
in  chariots.  What  is  the  force  of  this  as  an  analogon  ? 
I  ought  not  to  have  introduced  the  point,  as  it  deserves 
no  answer. 

Tlie  image  it  oniTereftl ;  moreOTer,  tl>e  oeAeorfng  of  tba 
'^Hft»'  «l  tUa  ]^Boe  is  dl-T«die  (tee  Moir),  Hm  moat  •»  in 
■H' un '  ii!]roioa> 

TIten  tb«  irbiiTruc^  SiW/m,  which,  be  it  anderatood,  is 
ranked  among  the  '  ooIoDtea,'  so  coming  second  and  not  first 
as  in  the  later  Avesta,  might  still  make  a  tolerable  vohumanah. 
That  is  to  say,  at  our  first  glance  at  it  (though  rohumanah 
is  supposed  by  my  opponents  to  be  the  first  and  the  8ea>^ 
X070T),  for  the  iroufTucTi,  as  representing  the  'fomnative 
power,'  naturally  calls  up  creative  benefioence.  See  also  the 
expressions  made  use  of  in  allusion  to  it,  ayaOvny;,  j(ixpuTTueii, 
eitprferue^  ;  they  certainly  apply  well  to  tiohu  maneh,  but 
this  curions  vohu  matiah  and  \070t  (as  some  will  have  it)  is 
actnslly  called  'God'  by  Philo  in  one  especial  place;  see 
below  on  p.  563;  see  also  Heinze,  247,*  where  our  place 
is  followed  up.  Where  is  vohumaiiah  called  ahura  in  the 
supreme  sense  in  Gatha  or  late  Avesta?  He  was  included, 
of  course,  as  one  among  the  minor  ahuras  in  the  inferior 
sense  at  T.  xxviii,  8  or  9,  but  so  are  all  the  others.    Even  the 

>  Jkpr^flifU,  xix,  l.dSI,  $gf  fr(ox«r  fijv  tbtu  rCv  Stw^wr  rbv  Xjw. 
■  "  Die  Lehn  Tom  IiOgoa  In  <W  gTiechucben  PhiloaopMe,"  tod  Dr.  Mix 
HeiiiM,  Oldanbnrgr,  1872. 
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liumaQ  prophet  was  a  lord  ft/iura;  but  neither  it,  nor  any 
of  the  BIS,  is  termed  ahum  quite  olooe,  and  in  that  highest 
sense  which  alone  is  applicable  here. 

And  surely  no  one  intends  to  ignore  such  features  as  the 
human  side  of  vohu  7nanak ;  he  (or  'it')  not  only  often 
represents  the  orthodox  citizen  very  seriously  at  times  in 
the  Guthas  themselves,  but  he  is  so  closely  used  for  the 
'church  member'  in  the  later  Avesta,  the  "Vendidiid,  that 
he  is  actually  spoken  of  as  being  '  defiled,'  precisely  as 
one  would  speak  of  a  mahommedan  or  a  brahmin  being 
'ceremonially  unclean.' 

Where  does  the  ■jroirjTticT]  BvvafiK  appear  in  any  such 
a  light  in  Philo  f  There  is  no  tolling  what  odd  occurrences 
may  be  noticeable  in  obscure  passages,  but  in  the  Aveata 
the  occurrence  is  not  odd,  or  indefinite,  where  it  really 
exists. 

The  third  Suva/ut,  the  jStwiXjici,  might  be  thought  to  be 
a  good  Ehahathra,  and  according  to  De  Cherub.,  1,144,  it 
posseaaea  '  justice  '  and  becomes  '  legislative.' 

Khahathra  haa  governing  power  indeed,  or,  rather,  he  is 
'governing  power,'  and  would  be  by  implication  punitive, 
but  he  ia  nowhere  legislative;  it  is  Asha  who  ia  par  eminence 
the  '  law '  in  his  leading  r6Ie.  Still,  let  us  not  be  too 
exacting;  let  us  pass  the  ffaaiXiKi],  together  with  the 
Trotr/Ttmi  and  the  $euK  Xoyoi;.  I  will  not  even  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  Philo  might  have  omitted  his  ffeurtXtiti^ 
altogether  if  he  had  not  blundered  with  the  Targum  on 
f salm  Isv,  his  hebrew  being  rusty,  for  it  is  Elohim  there 
who  is  (sic)  '  legislative,'  and  he,  Philo,  makes  use  of 
«iJp(0?— cf.  the  ffamXucij  (thinks  Siegfried,  p.  214) — under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  best  word  for  the  Elohim 
as  '  legislative,'  not  noticing,  or  being  aware,  that  the 
Septuagint  use  it  for  the  tetragr&mmaton  slehend^  while 
ihey  trunslale  Elohim  with  0eov. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  we  might  have  had  no  0a<Ti\ue^  had 
Philo  been  a  better  hebraiat,  or  one  at  all.     But  then,  again. 


'  Dotheyf 
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the  fiaaiKueii  web  greek  last  enough  and  good  pUtoniOt^ 
entirely  aside  from  either  the  tetragrimmaton,  which  he 
represents  as  the  &v,  or  this  Elohim^  which  is  his  (Philo's) 

And  our  point,  let  us  distinctly  recall,  is  literary  ooloar. 
We  are  not  discussing  here  (at  this  place)  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  at  the  philonian  stage,  but  the  strange  question  of 
philonic  influence  upon  the  authors  of  the  Avesta,  even  of 
the  old  Avesta,  the  OSthas.' 

In  this  light  we  do  not  care  where  or  how  Philo  arrived 
at  his  ffaaiKucrf  SwtifAi^,  except  to  look  for  the  traces  of  this 
origin  in  what  was  said  to  be  its  echo. 

But,  again,  where  is  the  ficurOaicii  taken  to  represent 
'metals,'  for  which  Khshathra  came  to  be  used  some- 
times, even  in  the  later  but  still  genuine  Avesta,  and  in 
the  later  zoroastrianism  almost  predominantly  P  And  with 
these  three,  or  (with  the  &v  dragged  in)  with  these  four, 
even  such  a  halting  analogy  as  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
oomes  utterly  to  an  end,  the  &v  being  before  all  of  them  the 
flimsiest  representative  of  its  impossible  successor ;  for  the 
&v  was,  of  course,  the  'being/  but  still  the  'non-existent^ 
Gk)d'  {sic).     What  parsi  would  like  that  said  of  AhuraP 

The  BvvafjLi^  iXeco^,  "  in  accordance  with  which  the  Creator 
is  tender  toward  His  own  creatures,"  should  correspond  to 
dramaitiy  but  dramaiti  is  thought  to  be  a  feeling  of  reverence 
from  the  creature  toward  the  Creator  by  some,  and  by  others 
(so  better)  it  is  rendered  '  zeal ' ;  while  at  the  next  stage  in 
the  historical  development  it  represents  the  earth,  owing  to 
the  just  sanctity  of  early  agriculture  ;  for,  as  I  would  hold, 
the  ar  of  dramaiti  is  the  ar  '  to  plough,'  cf .  aratrum^  etc.,  and 
dratnaiti  was  originally  perhaps  the  '  ploughing  zeal.'     This 


^  Cf.  Phileb.  30,  C. :  odicovy  iw  fi^y  rp  rov  Aihs  iput  ^^<rci  jSaaiAix^K  /ilp 
i^}(^y,  0affi\iKhy  9^  yovr    .     .     .     See  also  Hirehig,  p.  412. 

>  Let  me  say  that  for  a  long  time  I  considered  these  sugs^tions  as  to  the  later 
ages  of  the  Gathas  and  philonian  influence  upon  them  as  oeing  not  at  all  worth 
an  answer.  It  is  only  now,  and  at  the  especial  request  of  respected  friends  in 
Bombay,  that  I  enter  upon  it.  I  seriously  fear  that  I  encourage  the  Tiew  by 
giying  it  the  dignity  of  a  discussion. 

>  He  was  amonff  other  things  ''everywhere  and  nowhere**;  see  De  eonfu*, 
linff.f  1,426,  quoted  by  Heinze. 
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may  shock  some  taslea,  but  we  miiBt  endeavour  to  freshen 
Our  suggestions,  and  explain  this  idea  of  the  *  earth.'  Where 
does  the  *  Siivafui '  i)  tXeo)?  represent  any  such  object  P  It 
comes  direct  from  the  Jewish  IXaa-T^ptov  (mercy-seat) ;  where 
is  there  a  trace  of  this  iu  its  supposed  descendant? 

Siegfried  justly  thinks  that  the  "\€ioi  was  included  under 
the  '  goodness '  of  the  "  formative  power ' ;  see  the  abstrncts 
applied  to  this  latter  concept  as  cited  above.  And  I  for 
one,  among  others,  have  little  doubt  that  Philo  wna  merely 
spinning'  out  the  number  of  the  'cities'  to  the  required 
'six'  (by  no  means  "seven'),  and  that  his  tXew?  has  no 
significance  in  ibe  supposed  analogy.  Then,  as  to  the 
vofioBeTtKi},  the  'legislative  power,'  it  hardly  deserves  more 
notice,  being  clearly  an  after-tbought  included  under  the 
ffaaiKunj,  which  itself  only  by  an  error  (see  above)  was 
made  so  'legislative.' 

Yet  it  should  correspond  to  hnurratuf,  '  healthful  weal, 
freedom  from  illness,'  the  supreme  desire  of  bo  many  then 
as  now.  Still  more  pointedly,  let  us  ask:  "What  has 
'legislation'  to  do  with  'water'?"  Even  supposing  that 
they  thought  of  'water '  as  a  source  of  health,  hydrostatica 
at  that  period  did  not  occupy  the  attention  of  governments 
local  or  more  general ;  but  the  haunatal  of  the  date  of 
Philo  was  most  used  for  '  water,' 

Where  is  the  point  of  junction?  The  last  Svva/iK,  the 
Moafioi  foijTo?  {Se  con/us.  lin;/.,  1,431),  seems  to  be  intended 
to  include  all  the  other  five  retrospectively  a  parfc  poet  (ao), 
OS  the  0el<K  \6ya^  included  them  prospectively  a  parte  ante 
(so),  who  would  ever  assert  that  amereinfat,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  fully  in  analogy,  included  all  its  precpd'mg  coUeagueB, 


arcvt  that  the  powen  in  f 

•  U,.hl'  .Iniu       Vh^^  w,.~    .. 


'  strewn  ed  forth  from 


u  p.  artO  oil  Pliiln,     Hh  dwfllbi  Dpon  the  Iro  lint  nnlj.  the  wnatTiitii  and  the 

wiAun),  Willi  l.lie  X^t  lintwepn  lu  a  bood  uf  uoioD,  ti>  whirh  lost  IleiuM 

Kiwtlj  takM  excwptian.     The  tsirjQi  wu  iculitid  a  bond  mutiny  Vastv  l.wo  most 

^Vominratlf .  and  aa  ■  u  bond '  he  is  momcnturitj  Biwkco  of  bb  iatermediaU ;  hut 

n  M  inmiccirablr  that  T^ilo  rould  hA<c  meant  to  refer  to  Ibc  logoi  as  occqpjing 

wdtion  avon  juit  bcro. 
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And  wbat  has  tbe  Koofio'j  voijTot  to  do  with  'deathless 
long  life,'  the  hope  to  'live  a  hundred  autumns,"  as  we  have 
it  in  the  other  lore  (the  Veda)  ?  And  what  has  the  'idea! 
world'  to  do  with  fuel?  For  ameretatdl  actually  means  'fire- 
wood '  in  certain  places  in  tbe  later  but  BtJlI  genuine  Avesta, 
just  as  haiiyratat  means  '  water,'  and  both  are  used  together 
in  this  sense  in  the  peculiar  dual  construction. 

Yet,  suppo^ng  for  a  moment  that  a  relation  existed,  what 
could  that  prove  P  This  thought  of  an  '  ideal  world '  is 
pretty  nearly  universal  in  religions.  I  would  even  volunteer 
to  hunt  up  analogies ;  if  there  ia  none  between  the  '  ideal ' 
world  and  '  good  old  age,"  or  '  firewood,'  there  cerlninly  is 
many  a  trace  of  an  '  ideal  world '  in  tbe  Avesta.  Recall 
our  very  striking  suiiimiim  homim  at  Y.  xliii,  2,  the  'better 
than  the  good  ' ;  see  also  the  state  called  '  best  mind  '  at 
T.  xxs,  4,  which  gave  the  persians  their  name  for  heavi^n 
as  the  'best.' 

If  we  understand  Philo's  Kocr/to?  j-oijTds  as  an  ideal  state 
free  from  illness,  thirst  and  hunger,  etc.,  there  was  indeed 
enough  of  it  in  the  Avesta,  iis  in  every  religion  of  the  kind. 
Bat  wa  are  looHn  g  for  definite  analogies  as  signs  of  parentage ; 
and  these  should  be  incisive  and  unmigtakeable ;  and  tbe 
KiuTfUK  voriTK  had  none  such  with  the  6th  or  7th  ametka, 
'  immortal,'  ameretatdt.  It  is  in  spirit  a  thoroughly  platonio 
ooQcept.  These  '  six '  cities,  or  '  seven '  if  you  will,  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Avesta  either  as  cause 
or  as  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Avesta,  in  common  with 
the  Veda,  and  more  closely  than  the  Veda  (because 
geographically  nearer),  exercised  an  original  influence  upon 
the  entire  Greek  development  through  the '  school  of 
Heraclitus  as  well  as  otherwise.  In  fact,  as  Zeller  says 
(see  above),  of  all  these  six  or  'seven'  SwdfteK  only  the 
two  which  correspond  to  the  '  goodness '  and  '  might '  of 
another  passage  have  significance  as  united  by  the  logos. 
Be  cherub.,  112  D.,  144  M.  Qn.  in  Gen.  i,  67 ;  iv,  2,  etc. 
(Zeller's  figures ;  see  Siegfried) ;  cf.  also  the  '  goodness 
»nd  severity '  of  God  in  Komans,  xi,  22  S.;  see  also 
ix,  22  ff. 
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The  escbatology  of  Philo  is,  of  course,  fully  developed  iu 
many  respects,  na  much  so  aa  lliut  of  the  Aveetu,  if  not  as 
much  80  as  that  of  ihe  New  Testament.  Ho  lived  at  the 
very  moment  wheu  Jewish  thought  was  ripe  for  the  logos 
of  St.  Johu.'  Hiij  remarks  about  these  symbolical  cities  of 
refuge  are  very  evaugelical  in  the  moral- spiritual  sense. 
They  (the  cities)  are  "  in  every  way  beautiful  as  refuges  for 
BOuls  that  are  to  be  saved,  having  the  best  of  walls."  "  They 
are  effectively  useful  and  philanthropic,  for  they  arouse  men 
to  hope  for  the  good."  "  He  {God  or  the  author  of  the 
ICuiubers)  urges  the  fleetest  to  make  breathlessly  for  the 
highest  city  (i.e.  the  furthest  in  the  territory  of  grace),  the 
ffeloi  \u70f,  that,  drinking  of  this  fountain  (sic)  of  wisdom, 
he  may  find  eternal  life  as  his  reward  in  place  of  death." 
Here  wo  have  '  eternal  life,'  aa  in  the  Avesta  ;  but  the  ideu 
was  by  that  time  entirely  Jewish  also,  and,  if  we  must  take 
notice  of  it,  it  should  belong  to  amerdatat,  'deathless  louj( 
life,'  aod  not  to  an  asha  like  this  $uoi  \6yos,  nor,  indeed,  to 
a  co/iu  tiianah;  whereas,  against  the  amcrelaldt  of  the  Avosta, 
we  had  the  utterly  dissimilar  Koafio^  vtn}T6<t  (see  above). 

The  "  sinner  not  so  fleet  was  to  try  to  reach  the  next 
highest  or  *  farthest '  city,  the  iiaiijTiKTi  Bvuafit<;,  which 
Moses  called  God  "  (sec  above) ;  "  for  when  a  man  com- 
prehends that  the  '  nit '  has  been  created,  he  acquires 
a  great  poaaession  of  good,  and  this  good  is  the  undei- 
Btanding,  or  knowledge,  of  the  one  who  has  made  hiru. 
And  this  immediately  persuades  the  created  thing  to  love 
the  one  who  has  brought  him  into  being."  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  '  good  mind,'  rohitmanah,  was  particularly 
speculative  i  its  iuterior  sense  was  pietistic,  or  moral,  at 
boat  orthodox;  though  Philo's  wording  here  is  well  enough 
in  point  if  we  wish  to  trace  analogy,  but  see  what  baa  been 
■aid  above,  "The  sinner  flying  from  vengeance,  but  still 
less  swift  (than  the  one  in  the  state  just  mentioned),  has  the 
'  sovereign  power '  as  his  city  of  refuge,  the  ^aaiXiKt]  Svvofuv, 
ao  Philo  proceeds ;  for  by  the  fear  of  his  ruler  a  subject  la 


'  ^Vhctbsr  it  ii]i[icari  so  early,  or  whethei  latei. 
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admonished ;  even  if  aa  a  child  he  is  not  admonished  by  his 
father's  kindness,  still  this  fear  will  do  him  good.'*  This 
is  all  excellent  and  sufficiently  near  the  New  Testament, 
cf .  St.  Paul's  *^  behold,  therefore,  the  .  .  .  '  scTority '  of 
Gh>d,''  but  it  bears  no  literary  resemblance  to  anything  in  the 
ATCsta,  certainly  not  to  the  migrations  in  the  Yendidady 
which  present  a  picture  totally  dissimilar  (see  above).  The 
''  still  slower  fugitive  is  to  head  for  the  5vMifM9  rXea»9,  which 
enjoins  what  we  should  do  and  forbids  what  we  should  not 
do,  for  he  who  understands  that  the  Deity  is  not  implacable 
but  benevolent  will  repent  of  his  sin,  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  pardon/'  Here  we  have  St.  Paul's  ''  (Behold  the) 
goodness    .    .    •    ofGK>d." 

Once  more  very  excellent,  but  not  exactly  dramaiti^  which 
was  'zeal'  in  the  old  Avesta,  and  the  'earth'  in  the  new. 
''And  he  who  accepts  the  opinion  that  God  is  a  legislator, 
vofkodeni^  6  Oei^  (probably  thinking  of  riOfffu  as  a  root  for 
0ec^,  which  some  might  ridicule),  obeying  whatever  he 
prescribes,  will  be  blest"  All  very  well  again,  but  not 
very  similar  to  '  healthful  welfare,'  the  genius  of  good  luck, 
plus  the  'waters.'  While  the  last  of  the  fugitives  will 
strive  for  the  xSafio^  1/017x69,  which  Philo  neatly  defines  as 
an  *'  escape  from  evils,  if  not,  indeed,  a  participation  in  the 
more  preferred  advantages "  (sic).  This,  indeed,  is  far 
enough  from  either  *  long  life '  or  our  '  fuel.' 

Above  I  have  emphasized  the  very  singular  usage  in 
accordance  with  which  asha  represents  the  *  people,' 
vohumanah  the  'saint,'  etc.  I  did  not  mention  at  that 
point  a  similar  development  among  the  devices  of  Philo. 
These  Suvdfiei^  are  in  a  sense  personified  ;  they  are  "servants 
surrounding  God's  throne,"  they  are  **  ambassadors  making 
known  His  will,  they  are  mediators  between  Him  and  finite 
things."  And  they  are  especially  called  'angels.'  This 
looks  like  the  Amesha ;  nay,  they  are  actually  called 
'souls.'  The  historians  only  accede  cautiously  to  a  true 
personification  here,  and  Zeller,  with  Heinze,  adds  a  last 
word  in  query  as  to  whether  Philo,  or,  indeed,  his  earlier 
greek   master,   had    really    ever    reached    a   full    idea    of 
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I    personality  at  all    (as  understood  under  the  usual  terms)  ; 

I   surely    the  'sou!   of  Ihe  world'    was    not    a   person.       But 

what   of  the   analogy  ?      Beyond   any   question    it   exists. 

The    Aiiiosha    Spenta    are    first    abstracts    expressing  the 

quality  of    the   actions   of  the    Deity,    then    those    of    His 

saints,  and  at  the  next  stage  they  become  archangels,  and 

at  a  still  later  one  the  community  and  the  saint,  and  finally 

the  genii  presiding  over  metals,  over  the  earth,  the  waters, 

'   and  plants,     And  what  of  this  ?     We  must  firnaly  answer  as 

before  that  a  similar  hj^poatatisation,  whether  rhetorical  fas 

a    figure  of  speech)   or  positiTelj'  helieved   in,    was  and  is 

universal  in  every  known  or  conceivable  religion  of  the  sort, 

Moreorer,  ike  entire  body  of  Ihf  j  hilonian  and  of  ihe  plafonic 

I  ameeptt  here  is  fchollij  fxcluded  in  one  eompad  duuk  hij  the 

I  nimple  /act   thai  ihe  philoniaii    logos   teas  Jint   introduced  to 

[  bridge  the  supposed  gulf  betiteen  Ood  and  impure  matter;  for 

I  ihe  idea  of  the-  impiirilij  of  material  mihelance  irm  abhorrent  to 

}  the  iraninn  mind  (see  tho  Atiatie  Quarterly  Iterieic  for  July). 

Aad  it  is  really  time  that  we  should  close  up  this  debats 

and  recall  at  once  what  every    freshman   ought    lo  know, 

which    is    that    this    process    of    personification,    and     the 

development    of    such    ideas    themselves    as    well,    regularly 

appear  as  an  inevitable  growth  in  the  sister  lore. 

The  Veda,  far  off  in  the  indian  east,  beyond  all  reach  of 
I  Egypt,  was  near  akin  to  the  Avesta;  nay,  we  might  almost 
I  call  it  the  same  lore  in  its   extreme   south-eastern   home. 
Everywhere  there  we  have  abstracts  appearing,  and  every- 
where soon  personified,  not  alwoya  all  of  them,  but  a  great 
mass  of  them.     Take  the  very  adifyd  withtheir  'mother,' 
we  might  indeed   so  call   it,    or  her.     Aditi  is  first  the 
I  abstract  '  unbound edncss,'   '  infinitude,'   '  unfettered  power,' 
I  and  then  the  'mother  goddess';    so  bhdga  is  'good  luck,' 
I  and  then  personified;  ddksha  is  'cleveniess,'  and  then  the  god 
I  of  it ;  ditga  is  '  property,'  the  '  sharing,'  and  then  its  god,  etc. 
I  So,  where  it  is  not  the  abstract,  but  a  material  object  which 
I  meets  ua,  vdnina  is  the  '  enfolding  heaven,'  and  then  Vdruna 
I  its   god;    if&rt/a  is  the   sun.  and   then  Siin/a  its   goddess; 
I  agni  ia  the  fire,  and  then  Agni  ita  endeared  protector.     So, 
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foe  word  is  first  a  comnion  deecriptive  (of  a  living 
n  tiiiird  'the  friend,'  and  Milrd  'the  god'j  aryamdn 
id  Aryamdit '  the  god,'  etc. 
aake  an  end  of  it,  all  of  our  Ameeha  Spetita, 
leing  the  recrudescence  of  Pbilo's  cities,  are 
n  even  more  familiar  to  the  indian  Veda  than 
the  iranian  book  ;  of  course,  as  abstract  there 
fact,  sometimee  not  yet  personified  like  those 

of  the  Veda  is  tbe  iisha  of  the  Avesta,  as  no  OQe 
a  true  indo-iranian  logos;  and  it,  or  he,  occurs  close 
'ee  hundred  times  in  the  Veda  and  in  its  very  ancient 
say  some  of  them  as  old  as  500  to  800  years  before 
i  lived  in  the  egyptian  town.  Ks/inlrd  is  Khihathra, 
uua  it  occurs  some  forty-four  odd  times ;  ardmnti  is  arainaUi, 
and  it  occurs  about  eleven  times,  and  often  (as  Sayana  under- 
stood it)  even  of  the  "  earth,'  Sdrvatdli  is  haurc/itat,  and  it 
occurs  some  score  of  times;  while  ramtiiamas,  which  is  poAh 
rnana/i,  is  the  name  of  a  vedtc  aeer. 

Here  are  all  the  Amesha  Spenta,  wbicb  some  woold  traoe 
to  Philo'a  oitiee.  They  througed  as  household  words  (wune 
of  them)  for  centuries  before  even  Plato,  Pbilo's  real 
instructor,  weaved  his  theories. 

There  was  no  greek  ecbool  in  Egypt  anywhere  when 
indian  riahis  first  sang  these  ancient  names— see,  too,  how 
far  away.  The  whole  suggestion  of  philonian  parentage 
or  influence  seems  to  be  puerile  in  the  extreme,  unworthy 
of  the  source  from  which  it  came — the  slip  of  a  gifted  brain, 
preoccupied.  The  Avesta  and  the  Teda  are  ancient  sisters, 
and  if  Philo  inspired  the  abstracts  of  the  one,  be  inspired 
those  of  the  other ;  and  this  would  be  a  clear  '  reductio ' 
to  the  '  silly,'  for  it  would  be  a  '  reduction '  to  a  joke.  Both 
the  iranian  and  the  vedic  concepts  go  back  till  they  are  lost 
in  the  mists  of  the  ancient  east ;  and  as  far  back  as  we  can 
traoe  them  they  are  wonderful  indeed,  some  of  the  deepest 
and  most  beautiful  that  the  human  mind  has  reached.  If 
it  were  not  simple  fact,  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  credit. 
And  those  which  appeared  in  the  iranian  Veda  (the  Aveata) 
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became  personified,  just  as  those  sister  concepts  did  which 
I  have  named,  Philo  drank  in  his  iraniao  lore  from  the 
pages  of  his  exilic  Bible,  which  recorded  Iranian  edicts  by 
Persian  kings,  and  was  itself  half  made  up  of  jewiah-persian 
history.  Surely  it  is  singular  that  so  many  of  us  who  search 
the  Scriptures  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  tirst  facts  which 
stare  at  ua  from  its  lines.  The  religion  of  those  persians, 
who  saved  our  own  from  an  absorption  (in  the  babylonian), 
is  portrayed  in  full  and  brilliant  colours  in  the  books  of 
the  Avesta,  because  the  Avesta  is  only  the  expansion  of  the 
religion  of  the  sculptured  edicts.  The  very  bywords  are 
strikingly  the  same,  and  these  inecriptions  are  those  of  the 
very  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  paaaagea.'  This  religion 
of  the  Restorers  was  beyond  all  question  historically 
the  6rst  consistent  form  lu  which  our  own  eschatology 
appeared.* 

Before  the  Exile  the  Jewish  creed  was  very  dim  as  to 
resurrection,  immortality,  forensic  judgment,  and  all  we  hold 
most  dear;'  the  people  of  Raglia  (Rages,  Pdya,  etc.),  whose 
name  the  alexandrians  knew  so  well  from  tbeir  Tobias,  lived 
and  died  under  the  strong  personal  influence  of  these  beliefs, 
with  other  elements  beside  them  ao  searching  that  we  can 
scarcely  trust  our  eyesight  as  we  read.  Even  the  Larsber 
features  are  recalled ;  the  very  demon '  of  the  Gathas  figured 
in  the  tales  of  Philo'e  youth. 

And  these  facts  no  serious  expert  will  dispute.  It  is 
a  case  of  simple  record.  The  irano-vedic  lore  developed 
in  Iran  the  first  definite  form  of  our  own  ideas  us  to  the 
future  state,  according  to  the  obvious  data  in  the  case. 
There  are  more  traces  of  the  doctrines  named  above,  with 
heaven  and  hell,  as  orthodox  Christiana  hold  to  them, 
in  the  texts  of  the  Avesta  than  in  all  the  pre-exilic  books 


■  Sceptics,  iDileed,  miglit  iloubt  the  Scripture  passa^.  but  wbttl  svepEic  cni 
doubt  the  Kulptaie*  of  B«hisUin,  Dot  that  all  Ihej  taj  u  accurute. 

*  Not  thatoura  wiu  iLerived  tram  it,  but  only  lUBturBd  and  ripeued  tttroagli  it 
inSucocB  aadiT  tUe  pruviiluncB  nod  will  of  God. 

■  Sec  tbo  ilo^ntik  of  the  Old  Teatanetit. 

*  'Afffuioibi  \»,  howorer.  renlh  not  nore  original  tban  the   bebrew  fuiin 
tbeugh  the  bacd(  itaelf  nan  prohnblj  firal  worked  io  greek. 
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combined  ;  and  the  biatory  of  zoroastrianisni  is  one  living 
witneas  to  their  perpetuity.  "What,  therefore,  Philo  believed 
about  these  doctnnee,  if  indeed  he  believed  at  all,  he  got 
from  hia  native  documents,  which  in  these  respects  are 
uimost  persian  lore,  nenrer  to  the  Aveata,  indeed,  than  they 
are  to  the  tablets  of  Persepoiia  or  the  polished  squares  of 
Behisliin. 
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Akt.  XXIIL — Archieological  DUcoceries  in  the  Nfigftbourhnod 
of  (he  Niija  River.     By  M.  A.  Steis,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

Since  effecting  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites  around 
Khotan  and  in  the  Taklamakan,  of  which  a  hrief  preliminary 
notice  was  given  in  the  last  nuniher  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I  have  moved  ea§tward  to  Kei'iya 
and  Niya.  Certain  indications  had  led  me  to  look  for 
Bjchaeologically  interesting  remains  in  the  desert,  north  of 
the  shrine  of  Imam  Jafar  Sadik,  where  the  Nii/it  River  losea 
itself  in  the  sands.  The  excavations  I  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  tliere  for  the  last  three  weeks  have  more  than 
jostified  my  expectations. 

Over  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  once  irrigated  from  the 
Nil/a  River  and  still  showing  the  traces  of  ancient  orchards 
and  poplar  avenues,  there  lie  scattered  ruins  of  wooden 
structures,  old  dwelling-houses,  and  Buddhist  monasteries, 
now  half-buried  in  the  sand-dunes.  They  have  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  of  epigraphical  and  other  relics,  which  are 
likely  to  prove  of  considerable  importance,  both  for  the 
Indologist  and  the  student  of  early  Central- Asian  history. 

The  largest  and  perhaps  most  interesting  part  of  these 
finds  consists  of  over  half  a  thousand  documents  written 
on  wooden  tablets  in  the  Kharoshlhi  script,  peculiar  to  the 
extreme  North- West  of  ancient  India.  The  palaeographic 
features  of  the  writing  agree  closely  with  those  exhibited  by 
the  Kharoshthi  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Indo-Scythiaji 
or  Kushaixi  kings,  who  ruled  the  Punjab  and  adjoining 
regions  during  the  first  and  eecood  centuries  of  our  era. 
Kumismatic  and  other  evidence  helps  to  prove  that  this 
ancient  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned   about  that 
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EQI        1  language  of  the  documents  i»  an  early  form  of 

i/crit,  am  lar  to  that  which  appears  on  the  earliest  knowa 

Ihotan  with  bilingual  (Indian  and  Chinese)  legends, 

in  the  famous  fragments  of  an  ancient  birch-bark 

from  Khotan  called  after  that  ill-fated  traveller, 

111  de  Rhiiis. 

5  to  the  cursive  character  of  the  writing  and  for 

[^asons,  the  thorough  decipherment  of  these  records 

much  time  and  patient  labour.     The  necessarily 

sxamination  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  make  of  them 

■cea,  however,  to  show  the  great  variety  and  historical 

trest  of  the  contents.     Tablets  containing  correspondence, 

ate   or   official,   prevail.     They  are   wedge-shaped   or 

ng,  and  of  varying  sizes.     Very  often  they  still  retain 

clay  seals  attached  to  them  and  the  strings  with  which 

HU^   were    fastened.      Ingeniously    fitted    covering    tablets, 

irUch  served  the  purpose  of  envelopes,  bear  the  address  or 

'docket'  entries.      Besides  the  mass  of  such  tablets,  there 

kwre  come  to  light  numerous  tablets  evidently  containing 

Buddhist  religious  texts,  prayers,  votive  records,  etc.     These 

tablets  often  nninutakeably  imitate  in  Bbape  the  traditional 

form  of  Indian  palm-leaf  manuecripta,  and  accordingly  ehoir 

a  respectable  length,  in  some  instances  cloae  on  three  feeL 

In  addition,  there  has  been  found  in  the  different  buildings 

a  mass  of  miscellaneous  '  papers '  (to  use  an  anachronism), 

with  memoranda,  accounts,  and  similar  contents.     Many  of 

the  tablets  bear  exact  dates,  the  years  being  indicated  with 

reference  to  different  reigns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tablets,  having  been  boned 
sufficiently  deep  in  the  sand,  are  in  a  state  of  very  fair 
preservation.  Only  those  uncovered  by  the  fierce  Summer 
storms  have  been  bleached  or  withered.  The  ose  of  wood 
as  writing  material  is  attested  in  India  by  reterenoes  in 
vary  old  texts,  but  only  the  extreme  dryness  of  a  Central- 
Asian  desert  could  preserve  for  us  these  earliest  specimens. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  paper  (of  which  not  eTon 
the  smaUest  scrap  has  turned  up  at  this  site),  wood  ma 
undoubtedly   the   most   readily  available  material    in    the 
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region  north  of  tbe  Karakorura  mountains,  where  the 
import  of  both  palm  -  haves  and  birch  -  bark  from  India 
must  have  been  comparatively  expensive. 

But  from  one  ancient  rubbish  -  heap  particularly  rich 
in  documents  of  all  sorts  there  has  come  t^o  light 
another  wriling  materiai  little  suspected  among  a  Buddhist 
and  Indian  -  speaking  population.  About  Uvo  dozens  of 
Eharoshthi  documents  on  parchment,  mostly  dated  and 
apparently  of  official  nature,  prove  that  the  Buddhiata  of 
this  region  had  as  little  objection  to  the  use  of  leather 
for  writing  purpoaes  as  tbe  pious  Brahmans  of  old  Kashmir 
had  to  the  leather  bindings  of  their  cherished  Sanskrit 
codices. 

The  use  of  an  Indian  language  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
documents  discovered,  when  considered  together  with  the 
eminently  secular  character  of  most  of  tbe  latter,  affords 
a  striking  confirmation  of  Ihe  old  local  tradition,  recorded 
both  by  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities,  that  the  Kbotan 
territory  was  conquered  and  colonized  at  an  early  time 
by  immigrants  from  the  North-Western  Punjab.  But  the 
finds  offer  at  the  same  time  equally  convincing  proof  of 
that  early  assertion  of  Chinese  supremacy  and  influences 
at  Ehotan  of  which  those  records  tell  us.  In  clearing  tbe 
rubbish-heap  already  referred  to,  a  series  of  small  Chinese 
tablets  was  discovered,  as  well  as  a  Chinese  seal  impression. 
If  the  former  prove  to  contain  dates,  their  evidence  will  be 
particularly  useful. 

We  have  had  already  ample  reason  to  assume  that  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Greek  art  had  spread  far  to  the 
East  from  Baelria  and  the  ancient  Ariana  or  Afghanistan. 
But  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  available  that  would 
permit  us  exactly  to  fix  the  period  of  this  influence.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  clay  seals  still  found  intact  on 
a  Dumber  of  tablets  are  of  great  intereet.  One  frequently 
recurring  seal,  apparently  of  an  official,  shows  a  well- 
engraved  Pallas  Athene,  with  shield  and  Aegis;  another, 
and  larger  one,  a  seated  Eros  of  good  Greek  workmanship. 
On  others,  again,  appear  well-modelled  portrait  heads,  etc. 
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In  the  ruins  of  more  pretentious  dwellings  numerous 
specimens  have  been  found  of  decorative  wood  -  carving. 
Their  style  shows  a  close  connection  with  that  of  the  so-called 
Graeco-Buddhist  sculptures  from  the  ruined  monasteries  of 
Ymu/zai,  or  Oandhdra,  and  the  neighbouring  trans-frontier 
tracts.  These  carvings,  as  well  as  the  remnants  of  elaborate 
woven  fabrics,  still  retaining  their  harmonious  colours,  attest 
the  high  development  of  local  art  industry.  Household 
implements,  samples  of  old  pottery,  glass  and  metal  ware, 
and  other  finds  of  this  kind  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
culture  which  these  regions,  now  partly  overwhelmed  by 
the  desert,  enjoyed  about  the  commencement  of  our  era.  It 
was  a  culture  mainly  Indian,  but  bearing  the  impress  of 
manifold  influences,  both  from  the  Far  East  and  the 
Classical  West. 

Camp,  Taklamakan. 
February  14,  1901. 
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1.    The  SiJTRA  of  the  Buroen-bearbr. 

Wiirzliurg. 

Apnl  22. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — It  will  probably  not 
have  escaped  yoar  notice  that  the  "  Sutra  of  the  Burden 
and  the  Burden  -  bearer,"  wbicli  ProfeBsor  de  la  Valine 
Pouasin,  in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue  (p.  308),  refers  to 
as  quoted  by  the  Fudgalavadins  aa  an  authority  on  their 
Bide,  IB  actually  to  be  found  in  our  Pali  Pitaka,  at  vol.  iii, 
p.  25,  of  the  Samyutta  Nikaya. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ancient  sutta  was  appealed  to 
1^  the  opponents  of  the  Bauddhas  as  being  aguiuBt  the 
Bauddhae'  doctrine  of  the  non-Htman  is  very  instructive. 

Far  from  being  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  this  sutta,  to 
consider  the  pudgala  -  v&da  aa  a  genuine  portion  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  For  we  have 
in  it  a  proof  that  puggala  in  the  sense  of  a  soul  (atfa)  was 
unknown  to  the  author  of  the  sutta.  He  uses  the  word 
quite  clearly  as  referring  simply  to  the  five  skandhus,  and 
indeed  states  so  in  so  many  words.  To  him  bhdra  and  hara. 
Burden  and  Bearer,  form  one  inseparable  unity,  and  the 
laying  down  of  the  Burden,  that  is  of  the  skandhas,  is 
synonymous  and  simultaneous  with  ihe  laying  down  of  the 
Bearer  (Bharanikkbepana  =  haranikkhepana). 

UddyotaUcara,  in  his  use  of  the  sutta,  is  guilty  of  what 
we  call,  in  logic,  a  mbreptio. — Yours  sincerely, 

E.  Hart>v. 
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[M.  Poaflun  Iiaa  already  informed  me,  sixice  he  wrote 
his  lettor,  that  he  has  foand  the  sutra  in  the  Saqiyntta. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Warren. 

The  '  last  words '  of  TJddyotakarai  quoted  by  M.  Poossixi, 
seem  to  mean  merely  that,  in  his  opinion  (which,  as  Professor 
Hardy  points  oat^  is  wroQg),  the  oondumon  to  be  drawn 
from  the  siiira  is  that  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  the 
sonl  is  heretic  from  the  Buddhists'  own  point  of  view. — ^Ed.] 

2.    On  a  Passage  vx  thb  Bhabra  Edict. 

Chcfffffa,  Cheltenham. 

April  30, 1901. 

Dbak  Profbssor  Rhts  Davids, -^Permit  me  to  point 
out  that  Professor  E.  Hardy,  when  writing  his  letter  about 
the  Bhabra  Edict  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  for  April 
last  (p.  311),  was  to  some  extent  misled  by  OTerlooking  the 
amended  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bhabra  Edict 
published  by  Messrs.  Ghrierson  and  Senart  in  Ind.  Ant^ 
vol.  XX,  pp.  165-168  (1891). 

M.  Senart,  when  writing  in  1891,  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  a  rubbing  taken  by  Dr.  Burgess,  and  an 
imperfect  rubbing  taken  by  Dr.  Hoernle.  The  amended 
reading,  instead  of  disepdm,  is  diseyam,  but  for  the  inter- 
pretation this  is  immaterial.  The  correction  tarn  tatave^ 
instead  of  tavifave,  the  form  which  Dr.  Hardy  discusses,  is 
material,  and  supplies  the  needed  infinitive  to  be  constructed 
with  alahdmi  hakath,  M.  Senart  expressly  notes  that  vatave 
''is  equivalent  to  Sanskrit  vakturh"  Tarn  corresponds  to 
the  relative  e.  Dr.  Hardy's  ingenious  identification  of 
tamtave  with  thapetum  thus  disappears.  M.  Senart,  in  1891, 
agreed  with  Dr.  Hardy  in  regarding  sadhamme  as  equivalent 
to  aaddharma. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  point  of  Professor 
Hardy's  contention,  viz.  his  taking  the  words  *' h&vam 
sadhamme  cilathitike  hasatiti"  as  a  quotation,  seems,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  be  established,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance. — ^Yours  truly, 

YlNCENT  A.  SMim. 
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3.     A  Buddhist  Inscrhtion  in  Swat. 

Ootlingen. 

May  8,  1901. 

Dear  Professor  Rhxs  Davids, — la  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  (pp.  291  S.)  Mr.  E.  J.  Hapson  has  published 
the  impressions  of  some  inecriptions  collected  by  Captain 
A.  H.  McMahon  in  Swat  and  the  adjacent  country.  Among 
these  there  is  one  (No.  5)  from  a  rock  at  Sbakori,'  which,  as 
recognized  by  Mr.  Rapson,  is  written  in  BrShml  characters. 
Mr.  RapsoD  states  that  "  nearly  every  flAjum  can  be  read  with 
more  or  less  certainty,"  and  he  has  succeeded  in  deciphering 
the  words  *j[m*]«Xdfii  and  ninidiihijate ;  "but,"  he  adds, 
"  all  attempts  to  give  an  intelligible  translation  of  the  whole, 
on  this  hypothesis,  have  hitherto  been  in  vain,  and  Dr.  Stein 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Prakrit." 
I  consider  the  task  of  deciphering  this  inscription  not  quite 
as  hopeless  as  Mr.  Rapson  and  Dr.  Stein  seem  to  think. 
I  would  read  it : 

(1)  anitya^  vata  Ba[in*]skiirii  utj»daTya[ya"]- 

(2)  dbarmina[h  |"]  ntpadyaLiniruddhya[ih*]te*  [tesam*] 

(3)  Ty[u*]pa9ama3  =  sukhani  [II*] 

This  is  the  Sanskrit  version  of  the  famous  Gaiha  found 
several  times  in  the  Pali  canon  (Mahaparinibb.,  p.  252; 
Samyuttao.,  Sagatbav.  6,  2,  6,  6 ;  Jat,  9o) : 

aniccii  vata  sankblru  uppadavayadhammino  | 
uppajjitva  nirujjhanti  tesam  vupaaamo  sukho  \\ 

and,    slightly    diifering,    in    the    Kharosthi    MS.    of    the 

Dhammapada  * : 

anica  vata  saghara  u pad avayadh amino  | 
upajiti  nirujhati  tesa  uvasamo  suho  || 


'  Thl)  ia  Major  Deaae's  spdling  of  the  nune ;  see  Ep.  Imd..  tol.  iv,  p.  133. 
'  Rtod  aniti/a, 
*  Rsad  hi  nirudilhymlt. 

'  S«e  StDBrt.  J.A..  «.  Tol.  ni,  p.  300;   Ehys  Davidr,  J.£.A.S.,  1899, 
p.  i!S:  Lilden,  GiU.  XdcAr.,  1S99,  p.  194. 
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The  stanza  aeema  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  among 
the  Buddhists  of  Korth -Western  India.  The  Sanekrit 
version  occurs,  in  exactly  the  same  form,  in  another 
inscriptioD  at  Shakuri,  edited,  together  with  two  similar 
intcriptioDB,  by  the  late  Professor  Buhler  in  the  Epigraphia 
Indica,  vol.  iv,  pp.  133  S.  Although  no  facsimiles  have 
been  added  to  Professor  Biihler's  edition,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  i'rom  his  description  of  the  alphabet  of  those  three 
inscriptions  that  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
present  one.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  initial  a  with  the 
cursive  loop  in  the  lower  half  of  the  left  portion,  the 
archaic  w«,  the  ra  with  the  curve  to  the  left  at  the  lower 
end,  the  ma  with  the  knob  on  the  left,  and  the  quite 
peculiar  &a.  Only  the  signs  for  na  seem  to  show  different 
forms.  Professor  Buhler  speaks  of  "two  verticals,  to  each 
of  whicli  clings  one  half  of  the  original  upper  bar,"  whereas 
in  the  ^  of  the  present  inscription  the  right  vertical  has 
no  appendant  at  all,  just  as  the  ha  does  not  show  here  the 
obaracleriBtical  curve  at  the  right  vertical.  Nevertheless 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writing  of  the  four 
inaoriptiona  is  practically  the  same,  and  that  it  is  cloaely 
allied  to  the  Korth-Weslera  Gupta  type,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Biibler. 

Although  no  historical  information  can  be  derived  from 
these  inscriptions,  they  are  of  some  importsDce  as  posaibly 
furnishing  some  clue  to  the  deciphering  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  "  in  unknown  oharacters  "  discoverad  by  Major 
Deane  and  Captain  McMahon.  Most  of  those  epigraphio 
puzzles  are  ra^er  short,  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  them  also  may  turn  out  to  be  such  verses  as  the 
Buddhist  monks  engraved  on  the  rooks  at  Shakori. — Yours 
faithfully, 

H.    LtJDSRS. 
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4.     The  Bhabra  Edict. 

W&rzbnrg. 

May  20,  1901. 

Dear    Professor    Rhys    Davids,  —  I    am    obliged    to 

correct    an     error     whicli    slipped     into    my    letter,     "  On 

a  Passage  in  the  Bhabra  Edict"  (J.R.A.S.,  1901,  pp.  311 

I  et    aeq.).      Already   in   1887,   in    an    article   published   in 

I  the    Journnl   AsiaHgue  (s^r.  viii,  t,  ix,   pp.  498   et  seq.}, 

M.   Senart   had   recognized   tacitacc,   or,   rightly   speaking, 

tam  vatave,  as  he  now  reads,  to  bo  an  infinitive  dependent 

on    alahdmi.      M.    Sen  art    was     himself    so    kind    as    to 

remind  me  of  this  error,  regrettable,  as  I  frankly  confess, 

I  "We  must,  of  course,  accept  tam   cataee    {=  tarn   fattum)  as 

I  a   better   reading,   and    accordingly   translate    "  I   venture 

to  adduce  this  {sc.  word  of  the  Buddha),"  and  ao  on.     The 

difference    in    meaning    between     tapUavc  z=.  tltapeiiun    and 

vatare  =  tattum    is    here    a    very  alight   one.     Since  now  a 

correlate   to  e-^yam   at  the   beginning  of  the  passage  ia 

given,  viz.  tam,  the  rehif  ive  e  needs  not  to  be  taken  adverbially, 

whereas  sadhamme  and  not  sa  dhumme   suits   the  context, 

the  former  atandiog  for  xaddhatiuno,  the  latter  for  so  dhammo. 

I  In  this  I  disagree  with   M.  Senart,  and   as   to   the  words 

r  hevam     ....     Adsittifi,    the    interpretation   I   proposed 

is  more  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tenour  of  our  edict  than 

Senart's,   to   judge    from   his    translalion    in    the    Journal 

I'niatique  (I.e.,  p.  503) :  "  Je  juge  utile  de  dire  ces  chosea 
e  parler  comme  je  fais  dans  mes  inscriptions),  afin  que 
tie  loi  religieuse  soit  de  longue  duree." — Yours  truly, 
E.  Hahut. 
8C 


I 

i 
* 

I 


5.     The   Tkakslation  < 


dev&namptya. 


When  pointing  out  in  my  article  on  "  The  Authorship 
the    Piyadaai    InscriptiouH "     [ante,    p.   485)    that    the 
of    Asoka     must    have    borne    the    title    of 
der&iiampiya,    because     in    Rock    Edict    VIII    the    plural 
decdnampiyd  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  r^dno,  I  unfortunately 
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overlooked  a  note  published  by  M.  Senart  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  1891  (vol.  xx,  p.  231),  which  shows  that  that 
distinguished  scholar  had  to  some  extent  anticipated  my 
interpretation.  M.  Senart  observes : — '^  In  the  first  line  of 
this  edict  at  Eh&lsi,  Dr.  Biihler's  new  materials  allow  him 
to  read  atikamtam  amtalarh  dev&nampiyA  vihAlay&tam  n&ma 
nikhamiau ;  at  Elapur  di  giri,  also,  the  true  reading  is 
devdnathpriya,  instead  of  Java  jaraya.  It  looks  as  if 
divdnampiyd  corresponded  here  purely  and  simply  to  the 
fdjdno  of  Gim&r  and  Dhauli." 

But  no  room  for  doubt  remains,  as  the  comparison  of  the 
texts  shows : — 

GKmar. — Atikdtam  amtaram  r^ano  vihdraydtdm  riaydsu, 
Shahbazgarhi    (Eapur   di    giri).  —  Atikratnam   amtaram 
devanam  priya  viharayatra  nama  nikramishu, 

Mansera. — Atikratam    amtaram  devana  priya  viharayatra 
nama  nikramishu, 

Ealsi    (Eh&lsi). — Atikamtam  amtalam  devdnampiyd  vihd- 
laydtam  nama  nikha7?iisu. 

Dhauli. — l^Atiycaintam  amtalam  lujdno  vihdiaydtam  nama 
,     .     .     .     khamdsa  (sic,  leg.  nikhamisu). 

In  each  case  the  nominative  plural,  devdnampiyd  or  rdjdno, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  construed  with  the  aorist  plural, 
riaydsu  or  the  synonymous  nikramishu. 

May  16,  1901.  V.  A.  Smith. 


6.    The  Date  of  Kumaradasa. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — In  his  interesting  article 
on  the  Janakiharana  of  Kumaradasa  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Journal,  Mr.  Thomas  alludes  to  some  five  facts  bearing 
on  the  author's  date :  his  identification  with  Kumaradasa  of 
Ceylon,  a.d.  517-526  (p.  254),  his  friendship  with  Kalidasa 
(ibid.),  his  probable  knowledge  of  the  Kasikavrtti  (p.  266), 
the    probable    quotation    in    Yamana's    Kavyalankaravrtti 
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(ibid.),  and  the  clear  reference  in  Raja^khara  (p.  2o3).' 
Se  is  incUiied  to  accept  the  txadilional  date,  and  the 
difBculty  re  the  Xusika,  he  suggeat§,  may  be  solved  by 
tbrowiag  doubt  oa  I-tsiug's  dating  of  that  work  (p.  267). 
As  agoiust  this  view  I  would  suggest  that  the  traditional 
dat«  is  incoDsieteiit  with  known  fucts,  and  that  the  evidence 
at  present  available  tells  decidedly  in  favour  of  dating 
£umuradaaa  in  the  period  about  700-750  a.d. 

The  identification  with  King  Kumaradusa,  or  Kumara- 
dhatusena,  seems  to  rest  portly  on  the  Te&dmg  AuiiaMujiasffa 
in  the  colophon.  But  I  learn  from  Don  M.  de  Zilva 
Wickremasiughe's  Catalogue  of  Singhalose  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  p.  xiii,  that  this  part  of  the  text  is 
mutilated  and  doubtful,  while  Leumann '  showa  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  but  a  variant  of  atisaya",  the  reading  of  the 
sanne,  which,  however,  is  palaeographically  very  like  anim, 
Leumann,  however,  is,  as  Mr.  VYiukremasinghe  bus  pointed 
out  to  me,  quite  wrong  in  reading  the  second  part  in  the 
sanne  as  bhupasya.  It  is  quite  clearly  bhutasya^  and 
restoring  atOayabhutasifa,  as  we  must  do,  ive  are  rid  of 
any  reference  to  Kumiiradiisa  as  a  king.  Even  if  tluB 
were  not  the  case,  an  Indian  scribe  who  knew  of  the  existence 
of  a  king  of  the  same  name  as  the  poet  would  have  little 
scruple  in  adding  the  epithet.  Moreover,  the  identification 
will  not  suit  the  legend  of  the  friendship  with  Kalidasa. 
The  latest  date  of  a  Kiilidiisa  is  undoubtedly  a.d.  472,  as  the 
Meghadilta,  Ragbuvain^,  and  Ktusamhiira  (which  I  assume 
to  be  bis)  are  all  very  evidently  plundered  by  Yataabhatti  in 
the  famous  Mandasor  inscription.*  For  the  upper  limit  we 
have  only  Jacobi's  astronomical  and  astrological  data,  which 
point  to  A.D.  350.  As  Kiilidasa'a  fame  in  a.i>.  472  must  have 
been  great  to  have  penetrated  to  a  comparatively  small  town 
and  a  third-rate  poet,  we  are  justified  in  Rssigning  him  to 


The  anpputHid  quotation  in   pBtoiijali   (pptertoa's  paper  oa  Kiemeudm'i 
I   AncitTHricarai'aTci)  may  tafely  be  negUcted  m  Uiu  regvtd. 
'  VwoM  Oiient.  Joura.,  ui,  227-8. 

*  Sea  OhacniaraiDs's  edit.,  p.  30j,  footnote. 

*  B«Buhler,  "Dieinili»i.'healiuchiifleQ,"p.T2;  KiuthniD,  Gutt,  XncbrirhlcD, 
I    1890,  p.  Sot ;  Macdunell,  Snniik-  Lit.,  pp.  891  iq. 
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A.II.  400  at  lateit.    In  any  caoe^  however,  lie  ocmli  not  lum 
been  the  friend  and  eontemporary  of  a  king  of  a«d.  617*096. 

The  legend,  howeverp  itself  rests  on  the  weakest  poasiUe 
evidenoe,  tiioogh  Geiger  ^  aooepts  it.  Wiokrahasinghe^  Lc^ 
sqrs  that  it  first  appears  in  the  Perakanibmirita,-a  Singhalese 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  place  any  faith  in  snoh 
testimony  is  unwise :  one  might  as  well  trust  the  JyotirridS* 
bhara^a  or  the  Bhojaprabandha,  which  are  only  a  century 
younger.  Still,  if  one  had  to  choose,  I  should  prefer  this 
Kfilidasa  slory,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  of  the  use  of  the  BaghuTaqiia  by 
Eumiradisa  or  to  Bajaiekhara's  verse. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  has  fully  proved, 
so  &r  as  the  case  admits  of  prooi^  that  the  poet  knew  the 
Eatika.  But  I-tsing  clearly  refers  the  death  of  Jayiditya, 
who  is  now  held  by  Btthler  and  Bha^^Srkar  to  be  the  author 
of  Eatika  i-v,  to  a.d.  660  or  thereby.  To  I-tsing^s  accuracy 
Mr.  Thomas  objects  that  he  states  that  Pataiijali  wrote 
a  comment  on  the  EaiSika.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  clear 
whether  this  objection  is  justified.  Max  Miiller,*  quoting 
the  translation  as  supplied  to  him  by  Takakusu,  held  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  was  not  necessary, 
though  quite  possible.  At  any  rate,  we  may  point  out  that 
I-tsing's  date  for  Bhartrhari  has  proved  most  fruitful  in 
clearing  up  the  questions  concerning  Eumarilabhatta  and 
oankara,  and  has  thereby  established  its  right  to  be  regarded 
as  accurate.'  As  Bhartrhari  is  a  grammarian,  the  argument 
from  analogy  is  fairly  strong.  It  may  be  added  that  a  certain 
amount  of  confirmation  may  be  derived  from  the  newly 
settled  date  of  Candragomin,  the  author  of  the  Candravya- 
karana,  whom  Liebich  ( Vienna  Oriental  Journai,  xiii,  313-6) 
has  shown  from  the  example  Ajayad  Gupto  Hunan  to  have 
lived  drca  a.d.  480.  Now,  Eielhorn  {Indian  Antiquary,  xv, 
183-5)  showed  that  Oandra  was  used  by  the  Eadikavrtti; 


>  So  also  Hari  Mohan  Vidyibha^an,  Jounu  As.  Soc.  Beng,,  Lzn,  i,  212  sq. 

'  **  India,  what  can  it  teach  ubP  "  p.  347. 

*  See  Pathak'8  articles,  Journal  of  Bombay  Branch  R.A.S.,  xviii. 
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BO  the  latter  cannot  date  before  a.d.  500,  and  probably  is 
considerably  later. 

Is  there  anything  to  hinder  our  putting  Kumaradasa 
about  A.D.  680-700,  allowing  limn  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
EaSika  fo  spread  south  ?  The  date  of  the  Eavyalankaravrtti 
of  Vamana  is  a  puzzle.  Cappeller  ("  Vilmana's  Stil-regeln," 
p.  iii)  attributed  the  work  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  this 
date  19  now  univeraally  abandoned.  An  identihcalion  with 
the  part  author  of  the  Ka^ika  has  no  urgumeutH  in  its 
favour,  and  is  rendered  improbable  prima  facie  by  this  case, 
where  Eumaradasa  seemingly  knows  the  Kii^ika,  including 
Vamana's  part  (vi-viii),  yet  is  quoted  by  Viimana.  We 
may  therefore  accept  the  date,  end  of  eighth  century,  under 
Jayapida  of  Ea£m!r,  a.d.  779-813,  proposed  by  Biihler, 
Kaamir  Report,  p.  65.'  The  matter,  of  course,  would  be 
further  complicated  if  we  were  to  accept  Bhandarkar's"  view 
ibat  Vamana  is  long  Bubsoqucnt  to  Jayiiditya,  or  Stein's* 
opinion  that  the  KiiSikii  belongs  to  the  eighth  century,  but 
these  opinions,  I  think,  are  in  themselves  improbable,  and 
are  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  weight. 

At  any  rate,  Sumaradasa  is  anterior  to  a.d.  900,  as  be 
is  known  to  Rujasekhara.^  That  the  Riija^ekhara  of  the 
memorial  verses  is  really  the  poet,  is  neatly  proved  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  pointed  out  probable  borrowings  of 
words  in  the  Ealaramaya^a  (p.  268).  This  fact  may  have 
important  bearings  on  the  very  difficult  £aviraja  and 
Dhanaifjaya  problem. 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  bo  left  with  a.d.  650  and  a.d.  800 
as  the  limits  of  date  possible,  and  perhaps  we  may  fairly 
assign  the  poet  to  a.u.  700-750.  But  though  I  think  the 
evidence  for  the  traditional  date  worthless,  I  feel  the 
insecurity  of  the  basis  on  which  I  have  founded  the  new 
date  so  deeply  that  I  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Thomas 


'  C(.   Piuhel,    Rudrata,  pp.  ^21   sq.,   whose   objectiniu   to  BuUer'a 
teem  weak. 

'  Kopoit,  1883-188*,  p.  58. 

'  Jaoinu  Cats].,  pp.  lu,  n,  who  4ile«  JajSpTiIa  lUirly  rears  larlier. 

*  Pot  Mb  date  sec  Bp.  lad.,  i,  pp.  170,  171, 
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that  he  would  bo  conferring  a  real  benefit  on  students  of 
Kavj-a  literature  if  he  would  seek  for  evidence  to  settle 
the  position  in  literary  history  of  a  poem  so  unique  and  ao 
interesting.  But  I  think,  at  any  rate,  we  must  be  very 
jealous  of  any  effort  to  dispute  any  of  our  established  dates, 
like  that  of  the  Kusika,  iu  favour  of  dubious  legends. 

My  beat  thanks  are  due  to  Mr,  "WickremaBinghe  for  much 
information  regarding  the  Singhalese  tradition.' — I  am,  yours 
truly, 

A.  Berriedale  Keith. 

Oxjord. 
May  4, 1901. 

>  He  hiu  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  ia  a  priori  iraprobabla  that  the  first 
CeylnDP!!«- Ssmknt  vort  kunwn  slionlil  be  a  fn^utunatical  Khvtb,  and  thai  the 
ktec  date  auita  the  lilerarj  hiilory  of  Cejloli  be«t. 
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F.  pRASTOBics.    Ueber  DIE  Hekkunft  dkk  Hebraeischbm 
AcCENTE.     54  pp.     (Berlin,  1901.) 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  accents  has  more  than  once 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  scholars,  but  every  attempt  to  aolve 
the  mystery  of  their  tnveutiau  or  to  fix  the  date  when 
they  were  first  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  or 
even  to  determine  the  value  and  character  of  each  of  the 
signs,  has  thos  far  bufHed  every  investigator.  Any  attempt 
that  is  made  to  solve  ihis  mystery,  especially  when 
proceeding  from  a  new  point  of  view  altogether,  must  be 
welcome,  although  I  am  bound  to  state  from  the  very  start 
that  this  latest  attempt  lias  left  the  position  exactly  where 
it  was  before.  A  few  scholars,  who  had  access  to  very 
ancient  texts  of  Greek  Lectionariea,  containing  portions  of 
the  Gospels  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  had  noticed 
that  in  some  instances  these  texts  were  endowed  with  pecuhur 
signs,  partly  in  black  aud  partly  in  red  ink.  Among  the 
more  receut,  Thibaut  had  been  enabled  to  throw  some 
light  on  these  signs,  which,  following  the  example  of 
Tzetzes,  are  called  ekphonetic  Keums.  Starting  from  the 
material  collected  by  these  and  other  scholars  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  Greek  music,  and  making  use  of  a  rare  Greek 
Lectionary  with  such  Neums,  Professor  Praetorius,  well 
known  far  his  massoretic  studies,  has  subjected  these  signs 
to  a  new  investigation,  the  gist  of  which  is  the  following  : — 
That  the  black  marks  stand  for  (he  punctuation  of  the  Greek 
lexis,  that  is,  for  the  syntactical  division  of  the  verse, 
according  to  its  internal  meaning ;  whilst  the  red  signs  mark 


^^     That  the 
^B    lexis, 
^^^   accordio] 
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a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice  in  the  recitation.  The  red 
marks  never  contradict  the  division  made  by  the  black  marks, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  looked  upon  b8  an  indication  to 
the  reader  how  to  raise  and  bow  to  lower  bis  voice,  and 
how  to  impart  to  bis  reading  a  musical  cantilation,  but  they 
do  not  stand  for  a  full  musical  notg  with  a  well  -  defined 
sound.  They  are  expected  to  assist  in  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  text,  by  a  kind  of  musical  rendering.  They  stand  as 
a  role  in  pairs,  marking  off  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
a  sentence  or  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and  when  a  phrase  coosista 
of  only  one  emphatic  word,  this  may  have  both  signs. 

I  do  not  vtali  to  enter  nov  into  a  dinnnion  of  Ite 
mndoal  VRlae  whidi  FrofeMor  Praetoriva  gives  to  tliM 
ngm,  for  he  hu  evidently,  never  heard  the  kMoni  imA 
in  the  Greek  Oharoh,  but  his  inveatigstians  into  flkaM 
Qndt  Keoma  lead  up  to  oondanoss  whioh  be  dnnm 
thttofirom  in  otder  to  propound  a  theory  aa  to  the  ozigfat 
of  the  Hefarew  aooenta.  Aooording  to  Prt^easor  Pieetorii^- 
the  Jewa  have  simply  taken  over  these  very  signs,  mA 
very  soon  forgetting  their  origin,  and  that  they  were  signs 
copied  from  the  Greek  Gospels,  they  incorporated  them 
into  their  own  sacred  texts,  though  they  modified  them 
from  time  to  time.  He  goes  even  further,  and  says 
(p.  42)  that  the  Jews  did  not  read  their  saored  tests 
with  their  usual  cantilation  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  gives  no  indication  of  the  source  of  this 
startling  information.  He  points  out  further  that  the  Jews 
alone  among  the  Semitic  nations  have  marked  the  word 
accent,  but  that  they  have  not  used  specially  designed 
signs  serving  exclusively  that  purpose.  That  they,  more- 
over, have  taken  indiscriminately  all  the  manifold  signs 
found  in  the  Greek  texts,  in  which  there  are  in  fact 
three  different  signs,  one  the  accent  standing  over  the 
word,  the  other  the  punctuation  or  black,  and  thirdly  the 
red  Neums.  According  to  Professor  Praetorius,  the  Jews 
have  mixed  all  these  up  and  formed  their  system  therefrcHU. 
He  then  prooeeda  to  identify  some  of  the  Biblical  accents 
with  these  mediaeval  Greek  Keums. 
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The  theory  as  it  stands  is,  however,  untenable.  My 
new  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  propounded  by 
Professor  Praetorius,  who  overlooked  a  fact  of  decisive 
importance.  Tliese  red  Neums  occur  only  in  Lessons  from 
the  Gospels.  Why  should  the  Church  have  invented 
a  peculiar  system  of  notation  for  the  recitation  of  Biblical 
texts,  and  limit  that  notation  only  to  such  text*?  The 
reason  cannot  be  found  in  any  internal  necessity.  In 
inventing  this  nolatiou,  the  Church  muBt  have  followed 
an  example  which  was  considered  to  be  sacred  and  of  old 
standing.  It  is  a  signiGcant  tact  that  these  Neums  art 
not  found  in  any  manuscript  of  the  Gospel  as  such,  but 
only  and  solely  in  the  Lessons  in  the  Liturgy,  when 
they  are  read  in  the  Church  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hebrew  portions  of  the  Bible  are  read  in  the  Synagogue. 
The  example  which  the  Jews  set  has  been  followed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  Church,  and  Jesus  Himself, 
as  well  as  St.  Paul,  read  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Synagogue,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  example  is  sure  to  have  been  followed 
from  the  very  first  days  of  Christianity,  and  if  the  Lessons 
were  read  from  the  beginning  in  Greek,  either  in  Hebrew 
with  Greek  letters  or  in  Greek  translations,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  they  would  be  read 
like  the  originals  in  the  Hebrew  fonn,  and  that  graphical 
ugns  would  also,  in  time,  be  introduced  into  the  text,  in 
order  to  make  their  reading  us  nauch  like  that  of  the  Jews 
KB  possible.  It  is  their  traditional  cantilution  which  ha» 
[Iteen  retained  also  by  the  Church.  And  what  is  more 
natural  to  assume,  then,  that  as  soon  as  the  Jews  invented 
signs  for  marking  the  peculiar  modulations  of  the  voice, 
the  Greek  Church,  which  has  preserved  to  a  certain  extent 
the  same  way  of  reading  the  scripture  as  that  followed  by 
the  Jews,  would  borrow  and  incorporate  some  of  those  signs 
into  the  Lectionary  ?  These  red  Neums  introduced  into 
the  Greek  Lessons  are,  then,  nothing  else  but  an  imitation 
of  the  Hebrew  accents,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  read   the  sacred  texts   in  their  Liturgy.      The  older 
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■  of  prosody  have  been  put  under  obligation  by 
t  Church,  and  they  have  been  adapted  as  best  they  coold 
to  Itiia  »»ir  use.  New  names  had  to  be  invented  which  are 
not  quite  easily  understood  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pwr«  claMioal  Greek,  and  only  through  the  comparison  with 
Hwhi^w  counterparts  the  meaning  of  BOrae  is  made  more  olear. 
There  is,  moreover,  one  profound  difference  between  these 
two  syitcms,  which  shows,  that  the  Greek  must  have  been  the 
vounRcr,  and  that  is,  that  the  number  of  signs  is  much 
■moHpr  and  the  use  of  the  signs  more  simple  and  transparent 
than  is  the  caae  with  the  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew  every 
word  has  at  least  one  sign  and  often  two,  but  the  red 
Neuma  in  the  Greek  texts  stand  merely  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  sentence.  The  Christians  were  satisfied  with 
following  the  general  outlinesof  the  Hebrew  mode  of  reading, 
and  fewer  signs  sufficed.  Not  being  an  organic  growth,  it 
soon  fell  into  desuetude,  and  even  the  names  of  the  signs  bad 
to  be  rediscovered  in  quite  recent  times.  The  simplification 
1^  «'■  nle,  a  biter  stage  of  development  OBt  of  ■  ■mnt 
•ooniplez  system.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  for  one  monunt 
that  the  Jews  would  have  borrowed  anything  from  the 
Chnroh,  and  still  lees  that  they  would  introduce  anything 
into  the  Synagogue  that  was  a  direct  copy  and  imitation  from 
the  Gospels.  It  is  in  Palestine  that  we  find  the  earlieat 
traces  of  accents,  and  it  ie  sufficiently  welt  known  how 
bitterly  hostile  the  followers  of  the  two  religions  were  to  one 
another,  how  strained  the  relations  were,  and  that  in  fact  no 
interoourse  existed  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is  contrary 
to  every  experience  to  assnme  the  possibility  of  Jews 
connecting  with  the  sacred  text  of  the  Bible  any  sign  or 
dot  or  tittle  borrowed  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  from  the 
Gospel  to  boot. 

The  accents  are  much  older  than  has  hitherto  been 
believed.  Ifo  ancient  Biblical  codex  has  yet  come  to  light 
that  does  not  have  accents  and  rudimentary  elements  of 
Massoratic  glosses  round  it.  I  may  mention  that  the 
peculiar  Kohn  and  the  point  high  up  the  line  noticed  by 
Professor  Praetorins  occurs  also  in  some  ancient  Hebrew 
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fragmenta  of  the  Cairene  Genizah,  but  not  in  Biblical  texts. 
Far,  therefore,  from  imitating,  the  Jews  set  the  example, 
and  the  Biblical  accents,  whose  origin  remaiiiB  still 
a  mystery  to  be  solved,  give  the  clue  to  the  Greek  Neums 
of  the  Lectionary,  A  finer  appreciation  and  a  belter 
understanding  of  the  musical  value  of  these  NeiimB  can 
be  obtained  only  by  comparing  them  with  the  systems 
prevailing  among  the  Jews.  I  say  deliberately  systems, 
because  it  is  a  fact,  which  is  not  sufficiently  well  known,  that 
these  accents  are  not  read  uniformly  by  the  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  The  Sephardtm  seem  to  bare  retained  three  different 
systems  of  reading  the  accents  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  Bible.  They  read  them  in  the  Pentateuch  with 
B  totally  different  cantilation  from  that  of  the  accents  in  the 
Prophets ;  and  the  Books  of  the  Hagiographa,  when  used  in 
the  Liturgy,  are  read  to  a  different  tune  altogether.  The 
Jews,  who  live  in  what  was  once  the  old  Byzantine  empire, 
also  read  some  of  the  accents,  like  the  Athnach,  differing 
from  the  Jews  in  the  West. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Professor  Praetorius  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation, 
though  I  have  been  forced  to  reverse  the  process  of  reasoning 
followed  by  him  and  to  assert,  by  means  of  the  very  proofs 
adduced  by  him,  that  the  similarity  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  notation  is  due  to  the  borrowing  of  the  former 
from  the  latter.  It  is  incidentally  one  of  the  most  weighty 
arguments  for  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  signs  for 
cantilation  in  the  public  worship,  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well 
•s  of  the  Greek  Gospels, 

M.  Gaster. 

IA  History  of  Chinese  Literature.  By  Herbert  A. 
Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc.  (London :  William 
Heinemann,  MCML) 

This  work,  which  belongs  to  the  welUknown  aeriee  of 
('Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the  World."  edited 
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by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  compass 
the  voluminous  writings  of  a  lettered  race  of  so  many 
millions  during  some  3,000  years  within  an  octavo  volume 
of  450  pages.  Professor  Giles  has  fairly  accomplished  a  task 
in  which  few,  if  any,  would  have  succeeded  so  welL  He 
has  happily,  as  he  remarks  in  the  preface,  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  the  book  to  translation,  thus  enabling  the  Chinese 
author,  so  far  as  translation  will  allow,  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  has  generally  given  us  his  own  skilful  and  accomplished 
version  of  the  Chinese  text,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few 
passages  quoted  from  Legge's  ''  Chinese  Classics,"  which 
are  always  duly  acknowledged. 

The  huge  size  of  Chinese  works  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
pages  before  us.  In  the  historical  class,  for  example,  the 
annals  of  the  State  have  been  recorded  by  official  historio- 
graphers for  more  than  3,000  years,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  new  dynasty  is  to  publish  the  history  of  its 
predecessors,  compiled  from  these  annals.  Confucius,  in 
his  Ch*un  ChHu,  or  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  gives 
a  chronological  record  of  the  chief  events  in  the  State  of 
Lu  between  the  years  B.C.  722  and  484.  The  annals  of  the 
other  feudal  states  of  the  period  are  summarized  in  the 
Historical  Record  of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  of  whose  great  work 
Professor  Giles  gives  an  appreciative  account,  with  several 
specimens  of  his  style.  This  ranks  as  the  first  of  the 
Twenty-four  Dynastic  Histories,  of  which  an  imperial  edition 
was  published  in  1747,  bound  up  in  219  large  volumes, 
showing  together  a  record  such  as  can  be  produced  by  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  But  this  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  size  of  some  of  the  encyclopaodias,  such  as  the  T'u 
Shu  Chi  Ch*^ng,  a  profusely  illustrated  compilation  in  1,628 
volumes  of  about  200  pages  to  each,  issued  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  its  prototype  three  centuries  earlier  in  date,  the 
gigantic  encyclopsedia  of  Yung  Lo,  the  third  emperor  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  which  must  have  run  to  more  than 
500,000  double  pages.  This  last,  the  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien, 
was  never  printed  because  of  the  cost  of  the  block-cutting, 
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and  the  last  of  the  three  mftnuscript  copies  that  were  writtea 
at  the  time  perished  by  fire  oa  the  23rd  of  June  last  year, 
when  the  Han-Iin  College  was  burnt  to  the  ground  during 
the  siege  of  the  British  Legation  at  Peking.  Mr.  Lancelot 
Giles,  one  of  the  author's  sons,  who  went  through  the  siege, 
wrote  on  the  occasion  as  follows :^ — "An  attempt  was  made 
to  save  the  famous  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien,  but  heaps  of  volumes 
had  been  destroyed,  so  the  attempt  was  given  up-  I  secured 
Tol.  13,345  for  myself." 

This  voluminous  literature  is  mainly  classified  by  Profeaaor 
Giles  into  five  principal  periods:  —  The  classical  period  of 
the  canonical  books,  which  were  arranged  by  Confucius  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ;  that  of  the  Han  dynasty 
(b.C,  200  -  a. d.  200),  when  historical  writers  and  classical 
commentators  especially  flourished ;  that  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(a.d.  600-900),  distinguished  for  its  poetry ;  that  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  {a.d.  900-1200),  when  philosophy  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  principal  writers ;  and,  finally,  that  of  more 
int  times,  when  a  taste  for  the  drama  appeared,  novels 

ime  into  vogue,  and  bulltti  Mtrea  were  cultivated,  while  the 
works  of  the  older  writers  were  collected  into  encyclopedias 
and  concordances  compiled  to  supply  phrases  for  modern 
authors,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  fashion  an  elegant  mosaic 
with  bricks  moulded  by  their  predecessors. 

The  reader  may  gather  a  good  idea  of  Chinese  character 
the  translations  of  poetry  which  are  so  liberally 
provided.  One  of  the  earliest  relics  is  a  husbandman's 
Bong  of  the  halcyon  days  of  old,  but  just  us  true  of  the  busy 
worker  of  to-day  awaiting  less  troubled  times : — 

Work,  work ; — from  the  rising  sun 
Till  sunset  comes  and  the  day  is  done 

I  plough  the  sod 

And  barrow  the  clod. 
And  meat  and  drink  both  come  to  me. 
So  what  care  I  for  the  powers  that  beP  '* 

Some  three  hundred  rhymed  ballads  of  times  anterior  to 
na  rixtli  century  b.c.  have  been  preserved  by  Coufuuiua  in 
.A.a.  leoi.  W 
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the  classical  ''Book  of  Odes."  Being  chiefly  of  a  simple 
rustic  character,  they  give  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
early  eommentators  should  have  started  an  extraordinary 
literary  craze  which  affects  to  see  deep  political  meanings  in 
every  line  of  the  plain  country-side  ditties.  A  revolutionary 
aspiration,  for  instance,  is  vainly  supposed  to  be  hidden  in 
the  following  little  verse  of  a  maiden's  song : — 

"  If  you  will  love  me  dear,  my  lord, 
I'll  pick  up  my  skirts  and  cross  the  ford, 
But  if  from  your  heart  you  turn  me  out : 
Well,  you  're  not  the  only  man  about. 
You  silly,  silly,  silliest  lout !  " 

A  longer  ballad  (p.  15)  relates  the  iniquity  and  disastrous 
results  of  a  runaway  match.  The  story,  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  begins : — 

''  You  seemed  a  guileless  youth  enough. 
Offering  for  silk  your  woven  stuff: 
But  silk  was  not  required  by  you  ; 
I  was  the  silk  you  had  in  view." 

The  second  line  of  this  verse  was  quoted  by  a  political 
economist  of  later  times  as  a  precedent  for  an  issue  of  paper 
money,  although  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  character 
pu  used  here  could  refer  at  such  an  early  date  to  anything 
but  hempen  cloth,  used  in  barter.  The  translator,  perhaps, 
does  not  really  endorse  this  theory  in  his  note : — **  Supposed 
to  have  been  stamped  pieces  of  linen,  used  as  a  circulating 
medium  before  the  invention  of  coins."  His  further  rendering 
of  the  ballad  is  fluent,  but  not  quite  so  terse  as  the  original. 
A  less  skilful  adapter,  for  instance,  might  hesitate  to  add 
*'my  darling  boy"  to  a  line  to  eke  out  metre  or  rhyme, 
in  the  fear  of  giving  a  new  shade  of  sentiment  to  the 
meaning, 

Chinese  poets  are  fond  of  referring  to  Nature,  which  is 
often  sketched  with  vividness  and  feeling.  The  extracts 
are  pervaded  generally  with  a  pensive,  melancholy  note  of 
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personal  alloy,  although  a  more  eaergetic,  careless  mood, 
suggestive  of  Omar  Khayyam,  fa  found  in  some  of  the 
pieces.  There  is  a  touch  of  Western  drollery  in  this  quip 
rt»f  Ch'eng  Hao's : — 

"  I  wander  north,  I  wander  south, 

I  rest  me  where  1  please     .     .     . 
See  how  the  river-banks  are  nipped 

beneath  the  autumn  breeze  ! 
Yet  what  care  I  if  autumn  blasts 

the  river-banks  lay  bare  P 
The  loss  of  hue  to  river-banks 

is  tlie  river-banks'  affair," 


The  literature  of  Chinese  Buddliisni  is  dismissed  in  a  short 

lapter,    but    more    space    is    devoted    to   Taoist    writers. 

rofessor   Giles'  argument   that  the  Tao    Ti   C/'itig  might 

'liave   been  written   by  some  other  author   than   Lao  Tzfl, 

the  founder  of  Taoism,  is  hardly  convincing.     It  seems  to 

depend   chiefly  upon   a   personal   impression   derived   from 

perusal  of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien'a  short  biography  of  Lao  Tzil 

lat  he  himself  had  never  seen  the  book,  although  he  gives 

fair  sketch  of  its  scope   and  even  records  correctly  the 

number  of  the  words  as  being  over  five  thousand. 

The  book  closes  with  some  specimens  selected  from  the 
iaexhaustihle    supply    of   proverbs    which    ChineBe    always 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongue,  among  which  occur : — 


W 


A  man  Ihioks  he  knows,  but  a  woman  knows  belter. 

Nature  is  better  than  a  middling  doctor. 

A  bottle-nosed  man  may  be  a  teetotaller,  but  no  one  will 
think  BO. 
\  Stay  at  home  to  worship  your  parents;   why  travel  afar 

to  worship  the  gods. 
'  Long  visits  bring  short  compliments. 

'i'he  highest  towers  begin  from  the  ground. 

Draw  your  bow,  but  don't  shoot. 
b  £y  many  words  wit  is  exhausted. 


m 

I  irill  Uk0  wwning  {nm  the  Iatt»  bat  nDtoie  to  «dd 
■Ik  wofd  to  wwnalj  veeoaunand  s  atady  of  diii  wjmjmQuMic 
lifcatoh  of  an  alifln  litontaov^  if  only  on  tlie  groond  that  it 
aoipriigi  flia  inteUectaal  woik  of  s  thiid  of  flio  huma  noe. 

Tub  Evoluhiuv  m  Chdta  dubiho  thb  Yiceouah  Eka, 

AM  ILLV0TRATBD  IV   THS  CaKEER  OF  SiR  BuTHBETOKD 

Aloock,  E.O.B.9  D.CL.  Two  toU.  By  ALEZAinoBm 
HiCHiR.  (Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blaokwood 
and  Son%  1900.) 

The  history  of  Britiah  intercoune  with  the  Far  East  oan 
be  pleasantly  gathered  from  three  biographical  works— 
Laurence  Oliphant's  **  NarratiTe  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to 
Ohina  and  Japan/'  Mr.  Stanley  Lane -Poole's  '*Life  of  Sit 
Harry  Parkesi"  and  Mr.  Michie's  account  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Aloook's  consular  and  diplomatic  career.  Mr.  Michie's  work 
does  not  compare  un&vourably  with  that  of  either  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors.  An  old  resident  in  China,  he 
won  his  spurs  as  an  author  in  his  charming  description  of 
the  "Siberian  Overland  Route/'  along  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  travel  before  the  new  railway  to  the  Pacific 
was  oven  thought  of ;  and  he  has  made  his  mark  since  as 
editor  of  the  Peking  and  Tientsin  Tiviea,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  influential  papers  and  magazines  on  subjects 
connected  with  China,  for  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority. 
Sir  Rutherford  has  been  fortunate  in  his  appreciative 
biographer,  and  Mr.  Michie  no  less  happy  in  finding  an 
occasion  of  relating  the  story  of  the  Far  East  during  his 
own  re«idenoe  there.    As  he  says  in  the  Preface : — 

Th^w  WHu  no  olh«r  name  round  which  these  ermito  conkl  be  m  conasleBtlT 
(p\mpM)  duriuy  \h»  thirtr  tmuw  when  British  poUcr  was  a  power  in  that  part 
vi  ii»  w\vrkl.  A«  Ci^Miil  and  Minister  Alcoek  was  so  intorwoTen  with  the 
hvitiMry  «4  th«»  period  that  neither  the  life  of  the  man  nor  the  times  in  whieh 
he  U\ed  ixmki  be  txealed  i^art.  And  the  personal  element  ceaJcct  his  conaectian 
with  I'W  Kaslera  affairs  particnlarhr  ufe»tnictiTe«  fivr.  comhiniBy  the  hi|Hiert 
e\ee«ti\i»  ^uahtias  with  a  philosophie  f^wp  of  the  problems  wiA  wUA  he  had 
Ink  diNd«  he  at  the  same  time  yumind  the  facnhy  of  eipoeitM.  whmh;  the 
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lal  reUtian  bctvrpen  Ih^  tbcoretintl  and  tbe  piacticil  udea  of  For  Knstern 
■  made  pluiu.  The  <Cudeal  may  thus  draw  hia  lemons  eqiiEdlj  frDin 
ntld  the  rellecliotie  of  thfa  great  official. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  political  foresight  is  quoted  from 
a  dispatch  written  by  Consul  Alcock  in  1849  (vol.  i,  p.  IG'i), 
in  which  he  indicates  clearly  the  danger  which  threatened 
Bi-itish  interests  from  the  prospective  influx  of  Western 
Powers  pressing  through  the  doors  which  Great  Britain 
might  be  constrained  to  open,  until  a  "struggle  for 
superiority  on  the  soil  of  China  for  exclusive  advantages 
might  be  centred  in  Peking  aitd  embroil  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  hostile  relutions."  A  more  uccurate  description 
of  the  state  of  affairs  now  exisliag  could  hardly  be  given 
'tban  in  this  picture  of  the  future,  although  it  ignores  the 
Power  which  is  now  assuming  such  an  active  part  in  the 
renrrangemeot  of  the  Far  East.  Germany,  as  Mr.  Michie 
says,  was  not  then  even  thought  of  as  u  world  Power,  but 
her  entry  on  the  stage  has  only  added  confirmation  to  the 
lundness  of  the  predictions. 

Mr.  Michie,  although  not  a  sinologue,  is  conscious  of  the 
lamour  of  Chinese  antiquity  when  he  writes  eloquently : — 
Seen  through  the  luminous  haze  of  its  classic  history,  China 
isents  to  the  contemplative  miod  an  object  of  reverence 
ilike  any  other  existiug  State,  for  the  thread  of  its 
intiuuily  since  tht:  time  before  Abraham  is  unbroken, 
inder  than  henii  sione  or  griiviru  bronze,  the  monunieuts 
China  are  written  books,  and  a  living  race,  the  heir  of 
all  her  ages,  to  he  conversed  with  and  interrogated." 
Coming  down  to  the  present  day,  he  gives  (vol.  ii,  p.  263) 
excellent  sketch  of  the  masterful  statecraft  of  tbe 
I  press-do  wager,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  succession  of 
ruling  Manchu  dynasty  initiated  by  her.  Her  own  son, 
the  Emperor  Tungcliib,  died  in  1874,  leaving  no  heir, 
whereupon  the  deiiciency  was  promptly  supplied  by  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  empress-mother,  who,  as  the  widow  of 
Emperor  Hsienffing  and  co-regent,  adopted  a  posthumous 
ir  to  that  monarch  to  replace  bis  osvn  son.  Her  choice 
on    the    infant   son    of   Prince    Ch'un,    the   youngest 
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f  tit  Hsienfing.  The  motlier  of  the  child  was  the 
)  own  siater,  but  ahe  nas  ousted,  eo  that 
tlu  r^ent  inig>it  by  enthroning  her  nephew  as  her  adopted 
oWU  HMve  herself  another  long  lease  of  power.  The 
plW— 3ing  wu  irvegalaiv  ttwro  being  two  oUw  bmthon 
df^PiiMB  Oh*aa  alive  aod  bariiig  mmu.  It  vae,  bif  tty» 
wgrt  ^  gRiDdmi  of  Frinea  Tnii«  tlw  elder  of  these  two 
IniflMn^  tba  jroimgMt  n&  of  the  notoriouB  Prince  Tuan, 
BWBed  P^oeluni.  who  wu  made  by  dsoree  early  last  year 
"hmttlgfKimt,  M  th«  reining  Enq>en>r  Zuangbsu  can,  for 
nuan  veil  andentoed,  have  no  nataral  heir.  P'uchun's 
hwOMi^MV  bowem,  is  oloaded  by  reoent  events,  his  chances 
cl  moomnan  haviog  been  graToly  oompromised  by  hia 
&ttier'a  niwhinatioin, 

The  emprew-dowager  owei  moofa  to  the  practical  utateBman  - 
Aaf  of  tbe  grand  Nozetaiy,  li  Hnng-ohaug,  her  confidential 
naa  of  aAoi*  in  the  outer  world.  An  excellent  photograph 
ol  hui  at  the  age  of  50,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  is  repro- 
duced in  ToL  ii,  together  with  Beveral  of  the  coutempoiarv 
mandarine.  Tbe  illiutrationB  are  generally  very  good  and  to 
tbe  point,  bat  not  always  correctly  labelled.  Two  of  tbe 
group  of  three  "  Chinese  Women,"  for  instance,  are  really 
Manchu  dames,  as  shown  by  their  costume  and  coiffure, 
and  the  name  of  Mooseigneur  Mouly  should  not  be  spelt 
"  Mouilli." 

A  good  Berviceable  map  is  appended  to  the  second  volume, 
well  up  to  date.  But  space  is  not  available  for  an  extended 
review  of  such  an  important  work,  and  it  only  remains  to 
reoommend  its  early  perusal  and  careful  study.  The  event« 
in  tbe  past  leading  up  to  the  present  crisis  are  indicated 
in  due  order,  and  for  tbe  future  in  the  author's  condudiog 
words :  "  Of  all  the  legacies  which  tbe  nineteenth  bequeaths 
to  the  twentieth  century,  there  is  none  more  portentous  than 
that  of  tbe  sick  giant  of  tbe  Far  East."  Sir  Robert  Hart 
says  "aged,  not  sick,"  which  may,  perhaps,  be  a  better 
diagnosis  of  the  case. 

S.  W.  B. 
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liE  LiVHE   DE    LA    CreATIOK    ET   DE  l-'HlSTOIRE  d'AbOU-ZeID 

Ahmed  ben  Saul  el-BalkhI,  publit.^  et  traduit  d'aprSs 
le  nmnuacrit  de  ConBtantinopIe,  par  M.  Cl.  Huabt  : 
tome  deuxieme.  (Publications  de  I'Ecule  des  Laugues 
Orieotales  Vivatitea.     Paris  :  Leroux,  1901.) 

The  Srst  part  of  this  important  work  baa  been  already 
Noticed  at  pp.  159-161  of  the  J.R.A.8.  for  January, 
the  second  instulment  thereof,  containing  the 
remainder  (cha  vii-ix)  of  the  first  volume  of  the  original 
MS.  (preserved  in  the  Library  of  D&mid  Ibrahim  Pishi 
at  Constantinople,  and  dated  a,h,  663  =  a.d,  1265),  now  liea 
before  us.  The  three  chapters  which  it  comprises  treat 
respectively  of  the  Creation  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all 
that  therein  is ;  of  the  Appearance  of  Adam  and  his 
posterity  ;  and  of  the  Troubles  of  the  Last  Time,  the 
End  of  the  World,  and  the  Resurrection.  These  three 
chapters,  in  brief,  as  M.  Huart  says,  are  "consacr^s  h.  la 
cosmologie,  i  la  psychologic,  et  a  I'eachatologie,  telles  qu'on 
les  enteadait  dans  les  i^coles  du  moiide  musulmaa  au  milieu 
Ldu  X"  si^cle  de  notre  ere";  aud  though  the  views  of  the 
lortbodos  theologians  of  Isl&m  on  these  topics  are  often 
(crude  and  grotesque  to  the  last  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Muhammad  an 
thought,  history,  and  literature,  so  that  we  have  no  right 
^^^to  call  this  volume  less  important  than  its  predecessor, 
^^ufaough  it  is  assuredly  less  interesting,  while  the  portion 
^^■pf  the  work  still  to  come  promises  far  Co  surpass  what  has 
^^^Wet  appeared. 

^^K  The  authorship  of  this  book  is,  as  M,  Huart  admits 
^H|^p.  ix-:[),  doubtful  on  several  grounds,  but  chiefly  on 
^^■■•ocount  of  two  references  made  to  it  by  ath-Tha'&libi  in 
hie  Mktory  of  ihe  King»  of  Persia,  recently  edited,  with 
B  French  translation,  by  M.  Zotenberg  (see  J.R.A.8.  for 
January,  1901,  pp.  161-164),  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
a  certain  Mutahhar  b.  Tdhir  al-Maqdisi,  resident  at  Bust 
in    Sistan,    who    is    not    otherwise    known    to    ua.      This 
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aioripfcion,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifth  oentuj 
of  the  hifra^  endenily  carries  gceater  weight :  than 'liid. of 
th(9  eerenth  centniy  niai)ia8oript»  or  of  the  ninth  oeiitofj 
writer  Ibnal-Wardi,  especially  when  made  by  w  eminent 
a  writer  aa  afh-Tha'61ibi ;  and  M.  Hnart  aeenu  diapoaed 
aooordingly  tP.i^QO^mider.his  yiewa  on  this  .eubjeot,  :thoagh 
he  ttill  idlows  al-Balkhi's  name  to  stand  on  the  title-page. 

Although  the  views  set  forth  in  this  book  are  in  the  main 
those  of  the  orthodox  MnsKm  theologians,  eonstant  tefarenee 
is  made  to  the  beliefs  of  other  Mnhammadan  aatita*  and 
sohoolsi  of  the  anoient  philosophers,'  and  bf'ndn-MnslimSy; 
not  only  the  Jews  and  Magians  (these  areoonatantly.oitedt 
elten  from,  oral  oonimnnibatiohs  made  to  the  anthor  by  their' 
priesto:  of.  pp.  4/60,  64,  67-68,  87,  88,  111,  131-182,  138, 
14U142),  bat  also  the  heathen  Arabs  (pp.  llO-lll),  the 
Manichstonsy  or  '  Dualists '  (pp.  20,  131),  etc.  As  regards 
the  charaoteristio  doctrine  of  the  ManiohsBans  cenoeming 
the  Moon  as  a  Ship  which  conveys  the  Light  emancipsited 
from  the  Darkness  back  to  its  source  (c£  Fiiigel''a*  JAmi,' 
pp.  67,  89-90,  226-226,  etc.),  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  author  read  this  in  what  he  calls  **  the  Book  of 
the  Khurramiyya  " — a  term  properly  applicable  first  to  the 
followers  of  Mazdak,  and  later  to  those  of  B&bak  and 
other  similar  pseudo-prophets  of  early  Muharomadan  times. 

The  points  of  interest  suggested  even  by  a  hurried  and 
perfunctory  perusal  of  this  volume  are  too  numerous  to  be 
discussed  at  length,  but  we  may  specially  notice  the  astro- 
logical details  on  pp.  13-15 ;  the  account  of  the  Celestial 
Cock  (p.  11);  the  explanation  of  the  plurals  of  'East' 
(^^i*^)  and  'West'  {^^J^)  occurring  in  the  Qur'&n; 
the  remarks  on  the  Sufis  (especially  B&yazid  of  Bist&m 
and  Husayn  b.  Mansur  al-Hall&j)  on  pp.  80-82;  and  the 
superstition  connected  with  the  Mandrake  (p.  67).  Allusion 
is  often  made  to  theories  (e.g.,  that  the  apparent  revolution 
of  the  heavens  is  really  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
p.  38 ;  that  the  souls  of  the  damned  are  eventually  - 
annihilated,  p.  198,  etc.)  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding-  as  much  more  modem,  while  the  enlightened 
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views  of  the  author  as  to  the  necessity  of  reconciling  faith 
with  reason  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage 
(p.  39)  :— 

"  Grftoe  d  Dieu  !  ce  n'est  pas  nous  qui  serous  ent^t^s 
devant  la  v^rit^  et  serons  hostiles  d.  ceux  qui  la  possddent, 
ni  qui  consid^rerons  comme  m^prisables  les  sciences  et  les 
belles-lettres,  bien  que  la  religiosity  s'imagine  en  avoir 
interrompu  le  cours,  ainsi  que  I'^tablissement  du  mysticisme. 
II  n'y  a  pas,  pour  la  religion,  de  victoire  plus  grande  que 
de  rendre  justice  i  la  verity  et  i  ceux  qui  y  ont  droit/' 

Amongst  the  traditions  as  to  the  place  whence  the  Mahdi 
will  issue  forth  it  is  curious  to  find  (p.  163)  mention  of 
Alamut,  which,  more  than  a  century  after  this  book  was 
written,  became  the  abode  of  Hasan-i-Sabb&h,  and  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Isma'ilis  in  Persia. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  tradition  ascribed 
to  'All  which  offers  a  remarkable  illustration  of  a  very  fine 
passage  occurring  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Mathnaici  of  Jalalu'd-Din  Rumi.  This  tradition  runs 
as  follows  (p.  103) : — **  Lorsque  I'homme  dort,  son  esprit 
s'allonge  comme  un  til,  de  sorte  que  certain es  de  ses  parties 
restent  dans  le  dorraeur,  et  c'est  au  moyen  d'elles  qu'il 
respire,  tandis  que  d'autres  vont  se  mSler  aux  esprits  des 
morts  et  restent  au  milieu  d'eux  jusqu'au  moment  du  re  veil, 
od  elles  lui  sent  restituees."  Compare  this  with  the  following 
lines  from  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  the  Mathnawi : — 

•^J  >r-i  ^^^j^  cr^Jij  u^f   '  ^j  /-:?  r-  r-^^^y^  ^^ 
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I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  appending  the  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palyner's  graceful  paraphrase  of  these  verses  {Song  of 
tht  Reed,  p.  25)  :— 
"  ^Vhen  mornitig'a  beams  illumine  ull  the  earth. 

And  the  bright  eaglet  plixmes  his  radiuut  wings. 

Then,  like  the  Augul  who  presides  at  birth, 

'He  who  divideth  Light  from  Darkness'  brings 

The  spirits  buck  from  their  late  wanderings  ; 

But  thoiKjh  He  loose  their  bi-i(lle».  He  doth  keep 

The  spirits  tethered  bi/  mysterious  string* 

Each  to  its  body. — Such  a  mystery  deep 
Lies  in  the  thought  of '  Death  and  his  twin  brother  Sleep.'  " 

We  heartily  congratulate  M.  Huart  on  the  achieremen  t 
of  the  first  half  of  his  work,  and  pray  him  not  to  keep  ue 
waiting  longer  than  necessary  for  the  remainder,  which 
promises  to  be  of  even  greater  interest. 

E.  G.  B. 


Laukika-nyata-'mjalih.  a  Handful  of  Fofulab  Maximb 
CURRENT  IN  Sanskhit  LITERATURE,  Collected  by  Colonel 
G.  A.  Jacob,  Indian  Staff  Corps.  (Nimaya-sagar  Frees, 
Bombay,  1890.) 

There  are  few  books  which  give  the  results  of  so  much 
reading  in  so  small  a  compass  as  this  little  pamphlet  of  some 
fifty  pages.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  collection  of  those 
popular  maxims,  or,  as  Dr.  Biihler  called  them,  "inferences 
from  familiar  instances,"  which  one  hears  so  frequently  in 
oonversation  with  Pandits.  Such  are  kaka't&liija'ny&i/a,  the 
maxim  of  the  crow  which  alighted  on  the  palmyra-tree,  and 
was  instantly  killed  by  one  of  the  hard  fruit  falling  on  its 
head ; '  used  to  indicate  something  startling  and  astonishing, 
like  the  bullet  which  '  took '  Seth  Bludso  of  Pike  County 

<  Dr.  Sten  Eonaw  teUs  me  of  aaother  venion  of  the  story  in  BnmeM,  in 
wbidi  s  child  r«atillg  in  the  nhade  of  a  palmyra-tiee  is  liilled  by  a  fmit  falliiig 
on  it,  irhich  bid  bMn  looiened  by  a  crow.  See  St.  John's  Burmese  Beader, 
pp.  S4ff. 
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'  'tnixt  the  eyes,  and  caused  him  much  aurpriae."  ADOther 
familiar  instance  is  the  dehati-itipa-nyiya,  the  maxim  of  the 
lamp  on  the  threshold,  which  gives  light  both  inaide  the 
house  aud  outside,  and  ia  hence  aa  illustration  of  something 
which  fulfils  a  twofold  purpose,  Buch  as  a  negative  between 
two  clnuseB,  which  has  the  force  of  a  negative  to  both. 
Similar  collections  have  been  frequently  put  together,  the 
best  known  being  found  in  Turunatha  Tarkavucaspati's 
Vdcaspriti/a,  but  we  very  rarely  find  in  these  any  reference 
to  the  uae  of  tnjai/as  in  actual  literature. 

The  great  value  of  Colonel  Jacob's  work  is  that  at  least 
one  such  reference  ia  given  for  every  maxim  quoted.  He 
has  drawn  principally  from  works  on  philosophy  and  on 
rhetoric,  branches  of  Sanskrit  literature  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  modestly  styled  "  Handful "  is 
only  one  more  example  of  the  laborious  care  and  love  of 
accuracy  for  which  its  aulhor  is  distinguished. 

The  book  is  useful  to  others  than  Sanskrit  scholars.  In 
many  cases  these  popular  sayings  are  very  probably  older 
than  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
certainly  survived  in  the  modern  vcrnBCnlars.  Maxims 
founded  on  themes  such  as  the  crow  and  ihe  palmyra,  the  light 
on  the  threshold,  or  the  kaka-'ksi-gdl^ila  are  current  at  the 
present  day  in  the  speech  of  the  folk  of  Hindoslan — another 
instance  of  the  unchanging  East.  The  student  of  Tulasi 
Dasa,  or  of  Malik  Muhammad,  will  find  many  an  obscure 
I  passage  illumined  by  this  true  ilehati-dtpaka,  throwing  light. 
1  as  it  does,  both  upon  the  past  and  on  the  present. 

Every  member  of  the  Society  heartily  regrets  the  cause 
I  which  has  put  a  stop,  we  hope  only  a  temporary  one,  to 
I  Colonel  Jacob's  literary  activity;  and  one  who  has  been 
I  through  the  same  dark  volley  himself  may  be  permitted  to 
I  offer  his  sympathy,  and  to  express  the  trust  that  the  oculist's 
I  skill  may  have  aa  happy  a  termination  in  the  case  of  the 
I  author  of  the  "  Handful  of  Popular  Maxims  "  as  it  has  had 
}  in  bis  own. 

G.  A.  G. 


>  Re(«rding  the  TRAKsnra 

IT,  Bm.   By  ^«  Eev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A., 

IiMtamr:  in  .AmfrioLagfj  Qneeu'a  College,  Cambridge. 

(OtmMi$9i  J)eigbt(n  BcU   &  Co.      Loadon :    George 

.    KaAHeoM.    1901.) 

-Tttt  mecad.  y6tam«  td  the  Bev.  C.  H.  W.  Jolins'  useful 
Md'MmjmAflonve  w6A  is  m  fit  eequel  of  the  first.^  Ii,  adds 
oriir'SDO'pagM  of  inacription  preceded  by  about  306  pages 
«f  inbodnetor;  matto',  dealing  at  length  with  the  various 
£ilii3lof  oontrocte,  their  nature  and  value  both  historically, 
^uNO^OgVSsIly,  and  irilh  refemnce  to  their  bearing  ou  the 
^fife  life,  manaerB,  coatoou,  etc.,  of  ihe  inhabitants,  and 
the.T^Iatioiu  of  tlie  vsriouB  classes  of  people  to  each  other 
^udlbrd  aud  tenaiit,  partnenliip,  family,  the  position  of 
vomed,'  etc.),  the  whole  being  a  mine  of  information,  and 
aa  exoeUent  basic  for  farther  research.  To  this  are  added 
«Iiq>ten  od  the  officials  ("Civil  Service,  Foreigu  Office, 
Armj/*  etc.)  aod  the  metrology,  io  which  the  labours 
of  the  various  scholars  who  have  interested  themaelvee  in 
tl)is  branch  of  the  subject  are  summed  up  in  a  very 
useful  way. 

The  documents  are  treated  of  is  all  their  bearings,  as 
a  man  with  unlimited  time  at  his  disposal  and  a  sufficiency 
of  space  alone  can  do  it.  The  sizes  of  the  tablets,  their 
various  shapes,  the  styles  of  writing,  the  seal -impressions, 
the  witnesses,  whether  they  wrote  their  names  themselveu, 
etc.,  are  all  discussed.  Much  information  is  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which  tablets  are  written — a  subject  that  (as  may 
be  just  softly  whispered)  may  turn  out  to  be  useful  to 
anyone  desiring  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  others 
by  fabricating  forgeries,  though  his  success  as  a  manu- 
facturer in  this  line  would  naturally  be  doubtful,  and  the 
trade  accompanied  by  considerable  risk. 

After  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  tablets,  the  author 
goes  on  to  treat  of  the  words  used  for  the  various  classes  of 

■  B>Ti«red  in  Uit  I.K.A.S.,  October,  1898,  pp.  89S-S97. 
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documents  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  the  caae  of  the 
common  word  for  tablet,  duppti,  its  form  and  derivation  tire 
epokcn  of  at  length,  and  the  matter  loft  jubI  where  it  was 
before — uncertain.  It  seems,  however,  to  me  that  a  further 
argument  in  favour  of  a  root  with  t3  instead  of  1  is 
furnished  by  the  two  forms  which  the  author  quotes,  namely, 
(liipptt  and  Utppit.  There  is  every  probability  that  at  first 
the  usage  of  the  characters  of  the  Aasyro  -  Babylonian 
Bylliibary  took  a  certain  time  to  become  fixed,  especially 
in  the  caae  of  those  characters  representing  a  sound  to 
wbicb,  in  the  Semitic  i3abyloiiian  langnage,  there  was 
only  an  approximation.  The  forms  hal&tii  for  halatu,  '  to 
live,'  s'lldpii  for  mU'ipit,  '  to  judge,'  and  otbers,  probably 
originate  from  the  time  when  the  use  of  J^l  for  hi  had 
not  yet  become  fixed.  7¥w«  for  temu  is  also  common  in  the 
tablets  of  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi,  at  which 
period  we  find  also  liballUu  for  tiballiia  constantly.  The  use 
of  the  two  forms  ifiippii  and  tuppu,  therefore,  argues  tor  the 
reading  tuppn,  unless  there  were  two  different  words.' 

After  noticing  other  words  for  documents  of  various  kinds, 
the  author  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  words  used  for  the  scribes 
who  wrote  them.  The  common  word  in  Babylonia,  and  also 
in  literary  compositions  in  Assyria,  is  du/isarru  or  (upsarru, 
from  the  Akkadian  diib-sara,  '  tablet- writer.'  In  "Assyrian 
Deeds  and  Documents,"  however,  the  word  used  is  aba. 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  word  is  Akkadian, 
having  no  connection  with  the  Semitic  dbu,  'father,'  and 
tbia  being  the  ease,  it  is  possibly  connected  with  the  root 
ba,  '  to  give,  dedicate '  {kustt},'  a  being  either  a  simple  prefix 
or  else  the  word  for  '  water,'  the  whole  meaning  '  one  who 


'  In  faTODT  lit  the  latter  1119017,  ""^  '**  ""^  '*'''^'"  belonging  to  Lord  AmbDrsl 
of  Hackns]!  seemji  \a  btiar  t«atimoDy.  In  tbia  inscription  tu-nh-ba-iun  /ii-pi 
DMnin  along  with  lii-up-pa~am  ii-ul  Ichi-ip-pi-r-ma,  apparentlj  referring  to 
the  MDCsUing  of  some  docnment,  whilst,  at  the  nad,  the  writer  says:  tiie-hi-ir 
dui-ii-ia  iO'lii-lam,  "cmim  nn  answer  to  be  sent  to  my  letter,"  nieuUng  the 
tablet  on  wbicb  the«  words  are  written,  to  which  dufiH  must,  tberdore,  nUr. 
In  Ascyria,  m  Inter  times,  the  word  ^neraUf  used  for  '  letter'  is  IfHiu,  ami 
lipinlu  is  also  fonnit.  The  Babylonian  (or  a  conlTBi't-tablot  wu  taiigu,  for 
MMAa.  lit.  '  a  analed  document.'  tiom  iiaiiSliu,  '  to  aenl.' 

)  The  Atkadiiui  a-in-tw  ia  truuhit«d  t>y  lilSli;  'gift,'  Irom  the  same  rool. 
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dedicates  (holy)  water/  or  *  who  dedicates  (by  means  of  holy) 
water/  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  another  example  of 
the  office  of  scribe  being  adopted  by  a  class  of  priests,  like 
the  itttu  or  rittu  of  the  Babylonian  contracts  (where,  however, 
we  ought  probably  to  read  sangu  when  it  means  'priest'). 
A  similar  formation  to  aba  is  in  all  probability  asu, 
^physician'  (Semitic  dsii,  Syriac  V>^1)*  It  seems  to  mean 
^  one  knowing  water/  probably  medicines  and  potions.  The 
money  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  seal  or  nailmark 
•of  the  sellers  of  property  was,  Mr.  Johns  suggests,  paid  to 
the  scribe  on  account  of  his  obtaining  'their  seal,'  as  the 
tablet  has  it. 

In  the  dating  of  these  documents,  the  author  notes  that 
there  is  no  clear  indication  of  a  day  of  rest  or  'sabbath.' 
There  was  a  marked  abstinence  from  business,  he  says,  on 
the  19th  (this  was  a  week  of  weeks  from  the  1st  day  of 
the  foregoing  month,  hence  its  sacred  character).  The 
'20th,  he  remarks,  appears  to  be,  after  the  1st,  the  next 
most  popular  day  for  doing  business.  This  was  in  all 
probability  partly  on  account  of  the  comparative  cessation 
•of  business  on  the  19th,  but  principally  because  the  20th 
had  been  regarded,  from  ancient  times,  as  a  lucky  day. 
This  is  seemingly  referred  to  in  a  legend,  now  lost,  to  which 
might  be  given  some  such  title  as  **  The  Sungod  and  the 
Birdcatcher.*'  An  extract  from  this  is  preserved  on  some 
fragments  of  a  Babylonian  scholar's  practice- tablet,  as 
follows : — 

"  The  birdcatcher  set  his  net,  and  approached  the  Sungod: 
*  My  Sungod,  the  20th  day — thy  day — make  bright/  "  ^ 

Both  in  the  tablets  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi  and 
in  the  contract-tablets  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the 
personal  name  Mar-{imu-esraa,  *  son  of  the  20th  day,' 
occurs  not  unfrequently,  and  shows  in  what  estimation 
this  day  was  held. 

^  See  AssyrioJogical  Gleanings^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaology,  Dec,  1896,  p.  258. 
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An  interefiting  point  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
c|  »T-,  generally  transcribed  GIS-BAR,  for  which  various 
significations  have  been  suggested  —  'payment,'  'yield,' 
■pledge,"  'tribute,'  'offering,'  'compl^a  au  taux,'  'iQCome 
from  land,'  etc.  The  character  >{-,  howevur,  has,  as  its 
primary  signification,  the  meaning  of  'division,'  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether   the   compound  may  not 

1  liBve  the  meaning  of  'share,'  either  of  property,  produce, 
money  to  receive,  or  anything  else.  Probably  the  rendering 
,'  amount,'  in  the  general  meaning  of  'portion,'  of  a  larger 

I  8um,  would  best  suit  the  context  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

I  The  question  is  a  complicated  one,  however,  for  the  author 
shows  that  it  occurs  in  very  diverse  contexts,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  meaning  which  will  suit  them  all. 

The  large  number  of  official  titles  is  useful  and  instructive, 
as  showing  the  nature  of  the  administration  and  its  methods, 
though  we  have  still  much  to  find  out  in  this  section  of  the 
study.  Beginning  with  the  Tartan,  the  highest  official 
of  the  State,  he  treats  of  them  all  in  their  order,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  caution,  due  to  the  difiicult  nature 
of  the  subject.  In  the  matter  of  the  nagiru,  an  official  often 
mentioned,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  the 
character  within  the  sign  £ffT^T  he  really  l^jf ,  the  character 
for  'road,'  or  not.  In  the  Babylonian  form  it  appears  as 
'p^rfai yf .  the  interior  one  being  roore  like  GAB,  JlJJ,  though 
the  archaic  form  given  by  Tbureau-Dangin  suggests  that  the 
whole  character  is  simply  mir-gunu — "mir  with  additions" — 
and  with  this  the  forms  given  by  Scheil  agree.  That  nagir 
is  connected  with  dfjdrii,  'to  hire,'  I  very  much  doubt — the 
form  is  not  what  would  be  expected  in  such  a  case.  To  all 
appearance  it  was  an  Akkadian  word,  and  the  dialectic  form, 
li&ir,  shows  that  it  was  an  interesting  one.  ISum,  '  the 
glorious  sacrificer '  of  the  gods,  bore  this  title  of  nagini,  and 
was  apparently  so  called  as  the  priestly  representative  of  the 
gods.  Once,  too,  he  is  called  nagir  tiiki  sahimmi,  which 
DelitEsch  translates  'overseer  of  the  street  of  suffering,' 
a  rendering  which  ia  hardly  satisfactory,  but  which  may 
',be  fioirect. 
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In  connection  with  the  o£Scial  indicated  by  rab'SI^XiUL, 
may  be  quoted  one  of  the  texts  (No.  19)  in  my  translations 
of  Sir  Henry  Peek's  tablets,  where  the  rab-BI  (j^^-  ^fe»  ^ 
— rab-iikari  is  also  a  possible  reading)  must  haVe  been  one 
who  had  to  do  with  wine — a  butler.  Professor  Zimmern 
{Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen  MorgL  Gesellsch.,  liii,  p.  115  ff,) 
seems  to  be  also  of  this  opinion,  and  likewise  brings  proof 
(as  the  author  mentions)  that  the  rab-MU  is  to  be  read 
rab-muhatimmi,  and  translated  'chief  baker/  It  seems  to 
us  of  the  modern  West  naturally  exceedingly  strange  that, 
^as  we  find  in  the  inscriptions,  high-placed  o£Scials  should 
bear  the  titles  of  'chief  butler'  and  'chief  baker/  and 
calls  to  mind  the  references  in  the  story  of  Joseph  to  these 
two  personages,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative 
that  they  discharged  other  and  more  important  duties. 
Did  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  Orient  choose  for  their  butlers 
and  bakers  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  become  their 
advisers  in  afiSurs  of  state  ?  It  would  seem  so,  though  there 
is  every  probability  that  in  later  times  these  officials  did 
exceedingly  little  baking  and  wine-pouring. 

The  rab'MJJ  has  naturally  nothing  to  do  with  rab-mugi, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere.  With  regard 
to  this  title  may  be  said,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
it  18  the  nearest  to  the  Rab-mag  of  the  Bible  that  has  yet 
been  found.  Mr.  Johns  shows  that  he  had  to  do  with  horses 
and  chariots,  and  as  the  word  muga  occurs  alone  in  a  letter 
published  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  I  translated  it  Fiirat^— 
though  I  had  some  misgivings  about  it.  There  is  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  word,  namely,  rab-mnngu,  but  this  does  not 
help  much.  As  to  its  nationality  there  is  also  considerable 
doubt,  though  there  is  some  possibility  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  numerous  Akkadian 
roots  mug.  I,  for  one,  have  never  regarded  it  as  being 
connected  with  magusy  and,  of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  rubu  imgu  (for  rubu  emku,  'the  deeply- wise  prince'), 
the  accusative  of  which  is  rubd  emga. 

Besides  the  usual  contracts,  the  author  has  included  among 
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the  additional  tablets  which  he  has  published,  a  Qumber  of 
iDScriptioDs  of  a  miscellaneQUS  nature.  There  are  lists  of 
ofiicialB,  both  classified  and  unclassified  (some  of  the  latter, 
according  to  the  author,  are  lists  of  the  guests  invited  when 
"the  king  was  about  to  give  a  great  feast  to  the  'chief 
estates  *  of  his  realm ") ;  lists  of  soldiers  on  the  march ; 
inventories  of  goods  "  served  out  to.  certain  olEcials " ; 
memoranda  of  accounts ;  building-lists ;  lists  of  pots  and 
puns;  lists  of  animals;  offerings  to  the  gods,  etc.,  etc. 
^ome  of  the  tablets  published  by  Mr.  Johas  are  of  more 
than  ordinary'  interest,  as  the  list  of  female  scribes,  and 
the  text  referring  to  the  land  restored  by  Sargon  the  Later 
to  the  priests  of  an  old  endowment  of  Assur  at  Maganuba, 
on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  which  this  king  founded  Dflr- 
Sargina  (the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  as  Ehoraabad). 
The  new  fragment  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Johns  refers  to  Rebit- 
Ninfi,  and  may  be  held  to  furnish  an  additional  proof  that 
this  is  the  Rehoboth-Jr  of  Gen.  x,  11,  which,  like  Resen, 
must  have  been  '  a  great  city.' ' 

But   that   which    excites   the   curiosity   most    is    in    all 

probability  the  ioficription  supposed  to  give  the  dimensions 

I  of  the  Ark  of  (the  Babylonian)  Noah.      This  is  the  tablet 

I  >  Of  man!  IIiild  ordinary  jaterest  is  tbo  tublet  inicribeil  vritli  Ibe  SgyptUn 
I  aamn  (K.  4T18  =  No.  763).  Amnng  ibom  ore  Fufi-Uitu,  '  gift  of  Hanu,' 
I  Sim.  'Honie,'  SiimaJUfiru  .r).  Pit^iomnt,  'gift  of  AmniDn,'  J>ufi>'n->,  'gift  of 
I  Otmrii.*  It  IB  Dotewortby  ttutt  the  Baby lonituu,  in  reproducing  Egyptiwi  diuo«, 
I  gmenllf  give  tbe  clement  A«fi  as  i*dfH.  nniurtunatcly,  thia  tablet  i>  ver; 
I' difficult,  having  salt-cryitob  in  Ibe  cbanicten,  besLdM  which  tbo  irou-light 
I  irom  the  two  windon-a  iu  tbu  Stiulen1&'  Hoam  at  tbo  Britiab  Museum  TondeiB 
I  IImi  copying  of  tablets  there  a  far  tmm  easy  toak.  The  following  are  my 
I  ntdingo  of  eertoin  difficult  pa&sagcs : — (a-di-HH  for  li-di-Hu  in  1.  3  ;  >—  in 
f  IL  0,  7,  *nd  9  ii  written  on  tbe  edge,  as  ia  also  jn-a  in  I.  10  (thi<  group  likewise 
I  Mwmf  i  to  nu>  to  hare  ^—  before  it) ;  V  on  tbe  edge  in  1.  12  ;  i  at  tba  end 
['  of  I.  7  doubtful,  and  ptobitbly  duo  to  rome  damage  to  the  tablot ;  following 
I  it  b  i-^,  peihnps  part  uf  u  chsiacter.  Epv.,  1.  3,  ^  doubtful,  in  all 
|.  pnbabilil}'  it  is  aome  higher  uumbfr  (the  cbaraoter  which  follows  is  ^, 
[i  ■ppawntly  wiitlou  over  purl  of  J^^)  ;  1.  7  read  |  •-tjt'^f-  Oht.,  II,  * 
I  ind  G  tn  tranapoKod,  and  on  the  re>.  there  should  be  u  apacs  between  1).  5  and  6. 
L  Kr.  Johna's  work  u.runBrkabIb,  howerer,  when  tha  diwdTantogcoiu  lighting  of 
L  Vba  room  ia  tafc«n  into  coiuiderotion. 

t  I.R.A.S.  1901.  U 
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E.  1520,  which  records  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of 
some  erection  in  cubits  (U),  followed  by  the  end-measurement 
and  height  of  another  object  (probably  a  portion  of  the  same) 
in  sukium  measures.  A  list  of  animals  and  birds  follows,  the 
last  three  of  which  are  "the  dove,  the  swallow,  and  the  raven." 
These  are  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  account  of 
the  Flood,  and  have  apparently  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  this  text  states  the  dimensions  of  the  Ark,  and  names 
the  animals  preserved  therein. 

The  dimensions  given — "390  by  the  cubit  long,  150  by 
the  cubit  broad,  660  by  the  cubit  high  " ;  and  "  410  by  the 
great  suklum  (at)  the  end,  788  by  the  great  suklutn  elevation," 
in  each  of  which  the  height  is  nearly  double  the  length — 
make  it  utterly  impossible  that  this  should  refer  to  the  Ark, 
or  in  fact  to  anything  else  of  the  kind.  As  the  author  says, 
"No  real  building  could  be  390  cubits  long,  150  cubits 
broad,  and  660  cubits  high."  Some  other  explanation  for 
this  extraordinary  combination  of  measurements  must  there- 
fore be  found. 

The  following  is  a  rough  translation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  inscription  : — 

"  Dromedary,  camels,  horses,  mules  (?),  high-steppers  (?), 
asses,  she-ass,  mare. 

"  Oxen,  cows,  SAL-SI-SAL-IIU  (a  kind  of  cow),  white 
cattle  (?),  sheep,  white  (?)  sheep,  lamb,  goats,  full-grown  (?) 
kid,  young  kid,  she-goat  (?),  antelope,  gazelle,  wild  ass,  hare, 
young  of  the  gazelle.  Mountain-reed  bird,  ring-dove  (?), 
uttar  bird,  owl,  eye-splitter,^  dove,  swallow,  raven." 

A  reference  to  the  tablet  published  as  No.  3  on  pi.  44  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia"  shows  that  the  above  list  of  animals  and  birds  is 
a  duplicate  of  the  text  there  printed  in  tabular  form,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  *  horses '  heads 
the  list.  As  the  text  is  not  very  well  printed  in  the  "Western 
Asia  Inscriptions  "  I  repeat  it  here,  in  order  to  show  its 
arrangement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  correct  list. 

^   rntrtNUf  a  compound  for  ptf^iir  t/?i, '  .splitting  of  the  eye,*  probably  a  kind  of  owl. 
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The  above  is  preceded  by  (1)  garden  produce,  (2)  kii&^ 
'  linen/  (3)  different  kinds  of  wine,  (4)  the  words  for  the 
various  parts  of  animals,  ending  with  kursinndti,  *  hoofs/ 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  probable  that  it  was  simply  a  list, 
partly  bilingual,  for  students  to  copy  from,  and  this  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  K.  1520  is  simply  a  student's  exercise, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  numerous  tablets  of  that  nature 
found  in  Babylonia.  If,  however,  the  measures  at  the 
beginning  refer  to  anything,  they  possibly  represent  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  those  artificial  erections  which  the 
Assyrian  kings  sometimes  constructed,  apparently  a  mound 
of  earth  on  a  platform  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  floods, 
whereon  they  planted  various  trees,  and  possibly  stocked 
with  wild  or  tame  animals,  the  whole  being  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  at  Babylon. 

But  there  are  too  many  points  to  touch  upon  in  a  short 
notice,  and  the  metrology,  concerning  which  I  had  made 
some  notes,  will  have  to  go  unnoticed.  A  word  may  be  said, 
however,  about  the  references  to  works  already  published. 
It  is  probably  difficult  to  most  people  to  carry  in  their  head 
and  at  once  call  to  mind  what  the  numerous  rows  of  initials 
of  titles  of  books  may  possibly  mean,  and  where  a  page  or 
two  more  or  less  are  of  little  importance  it  might  be  well  to 
expand  them  a  little,  so  as  to  give  a  clue  to  the  words  for 
which  they  stand.  Thus  A.B.P.R.  is  not  readily  recognizable, 
among  six  other  titles  beginning  with  A.B.,  as  Meissner's 
Beitrdye  zum  Altbabylonischen  Pricatrccht — the  last  word  of 
the  title  in  full  would  to  most  people  be  of  much  greater 
value.  As  a  rule  the  references  are  well  stated,  but  one, 
at  least,  requires  amendment.  On  p.  108,  Rec,  Pa^t,  p.  77, 
may  cause  endless  trouble  to  the  reader,  who  w^ill  probably 
go  through  six  of  the  volumes  of  the  first  series  and  all  six 
volumes  of  the  second  series  without  finding  the  word 
(musarlxiii)  referred  to.  The  reference  is  to  the  Records  of  the 
Past,  1st  series,  vol.  xi,  published,  according  to  the  date  of 
Dr.  Birch's  preface,  twenty-three  years  ago  (1878).  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  translate  this  word  as  *  librarian ' 
now.     The  root  of  musarkis  is,  of  course,  rakdsu,  the  usual 
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meaning  of  which  is  '  to  bind,'  '  to  make  a  contract.'  In  the 
ioBoription  referred  to  the  man  bearing  this  title  annouDcea 
the  king's  message  to  another,  and  we  miiy  therein  find  the 
cluo  to  this  officer's  duties. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


A  Dictionary  of  ihe  Dialects  of  Vernacular  Striac. 
By  Arthur  John  Maclkan,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  pp.  xxiT+ 
334.     (Oxford;  Clarendon  Press,  1901.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Zenjirli  inscriptions  and  the 
Assyrian- Aramaic  bilinguals  of,  say,  the  eighth  century  B  c. 
downwards,  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Semitic  languages 
has  enjoyed  a  lively  eiiatence,  and  there  seems  little  fear 
of  the  modern  representatives  dying  out  in  the  near  future. 
The  present  work  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's 
Grammar,^  and  deals  primarily  with  the  dialects  now  spokon 
by  the  so-called  Eastern  or  Neatorian  Syrians,  that  spoken 
by  the  Jacobite  or  Western  Syrtans  being  drawn  upon  only 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  These  ofishoots,  it  ia  important 
to  remember,  are  not  the  direct  descendants  of  the  classical 
Edessene  Syriac,  they  are  connected  more  closely  with  such 
popular  dialects  as  the  Mandaic  and  the  language  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  and  have  doubtless  existed  aide  by  side 
with  the  written  classical  Syriac  for  centuries  (cf.  the 
Grammar,  p.  xv). 

The  modern  East  Syrian  dialects  have  already  been 
examined  by  Stoddard,  Noldeke,  and  others,  whose  writings 
have  been  consulted  in  the  present  work.  Moreover,  the 
anthor,  in  the  course  of  a  five  years'  residence  among  the 
Eastern  Syrians,  collected  a  quantity  of  material  (derived 
from  oral  information)  by  means  of  which  he  has  been 
ablft  to  test  and  amplify  the  results  of  previous  workers. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  made  use  of  the  recent  version 
of  the  Bible  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
J893,  the  printed  books  issued  by  the  various  mission 
presses,  and  some  vernacular  manuscripts  of  the  last  two 

<  See  the  Journal,  1897,  pp.  tSS  sq(). 
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W4Stltv4  1<^  I'''-  f>«'8<'  ^1^  — ribtd  1^^  Professor  Wri^t 
^  ^tsv  MitaHlM<ntli  wliyj  md  Add.  1,I^>,  a  modera 
MkMU*i^U'^  vacabiilny.'  B  i%  of  ONDr^,  possible  that 
\sM  ViOlA,  by  rHWM  of  ita  age,  vnald  be  of  greaitf 
\^\\\#  (m'HI  '!>"  pfaikdogiflil  istfaor  tlm  from  the  modem 
HMi^  iir«iill«nl  prnat  «f  viev,  lad  tiw  nbe  remul  would 
(OUil^  itlwi  to  the  ([BMtion  iritfldicr  ■  thorough  itodj  at 
(fm(|t>r<i'  ur  pOMMMon^  Msai^  in  wnnicripts  would  not 
HiiituAu  fruitful  mfllte. 

Iltir  rliu  dictitinarf  u  infanded  for  jRaotical  pnipiwig  iBd 
d    AwnAnv    confined    to    modeni  Tenucnlar   aaiige^      K 

t  Hm  111*  lortbeoaing  Sj/riM  Calabfuf,  pp,  6M  ajq.,  1,122. 

'  Tlw  (ulluwing,  taken  word  for  word  tram  Add.  1,165,  ■»  tbc  nmlte  of 
«  ItMlf  ci'lbtioa.— ^&m1>  V>  ''  ■beep-fold  (maiked  u  a  Steazy  wottj; 
)if\,  id'a,  unbitkm  (■  Utemr  word);  U^^lt  ■  propn  !»>«  gnm  to 
(tlMUi  ImTB  OD  Film  Siudaj  1  ^1i  f.  the  family  canttertimu  taken  aUtopllMr; 
i«l>^1 .  ilfi,  t.  •  wearcr'a instminent ;  IoVJO"^ ,  bimia,  ^ont  of  ■  katile, 
ft  mall  limp  or  maaod,  battlemetit  of  a  wall ;  _m>1S,  iinrktm,  I.  atiimrj 
IBiU  for  iMkIng  iA\,  a  Iramtwork  fur  awistiiig  cluldren  to  walk ;  (4^i  tiff*. 
•  Itiimatuiu  makh  iw>d  \iy  the  HMtorUm  in  liglitmg  candles;  |t^**^t  iOf, 
n,  tha  inuU  part  u{  tha  arm  above  the  wriat  or  of  the  foot  atwre  the  anUa; 
If  lOIQ^,  fieMnhr,  the  ahinlDg  part  ot  blade  of  a  dagger  which  ia  nckooad 
UwbMlpift. 
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Rppoiirs  that  in  manuscripts  in  particular  "  there  is  a  great 
dieposition  to  indulge  in  a  profusion  of  words  from  foreign 
languages  and  from  classical  Syriac  which  [the  scribes] 
would  not  use  in  ordinary  conversation."  Syriac  words  are 
as  a  rule  in  common  use,  and  altboup;h  the  number  of 
foreign  words  is  proportionately  larger  many  of  them  are 
rare  {p.  xii).  Literary  and  ecclesiastical  words  which  are 
not  used  in  ordinary  language  ai-e  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
and  their  number  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Aramaic  has  always  shown  a  remarkable  readiness  to 
increase  its  vocabulary  from  outside  sources,  and  the  merest 
glance  at  the  dictionary  of  this  "  Babylonish  dialect " 
exemplifies  its  indebtedness  to  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Kurdish.  The  precise  origin  of  the  borrowed  words  is  in 
many  cases  uncertain.  Noldeke,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
dictionary  ia  dedicated,  has  pointed  out '  that  Persian  words 
can  come  through  Kurdish  or  Turkish,  Turkish  words  cau 
come  direct  or  through  Kurdish,  Arabic  direct  or  through 
Turkish  or  Kurdish.  The  author's  plan  has  been  "  to  collect 
facts,"  to  give,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  derivations  and  parallel 
forms  from  other  languages,  with  the  qualifying  statement 
that  when  a  form  is  given  in  any  of  the  above  languages 
"it  is  not  necessarily  meant  that  that  form  is  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  Syriac  word,  or  that  that  form  is  not  itfielf 
derived  from  some  other  tongue,  but  merely  that  it  occurs 
in  the  language  named."  Thus,  Ijol  'room'  may  be 
derived  from  the  Ar,  *Jjl  {No.,  loc.  cit.),  rather  than 
the  Turkish  oda,  whereas  Maclean  cites  only  the  Osmanli- 
Turkish  -ti^j' .  There  are  few  scholars  competent  enough  to 
settle  questions  of  this  nature,  and  should  some  of  the 
author's  suggested  derivations  be  proved  to  be  erroneous 
the  practical  value  of  his  work  will  not  be  impaired. 


.  A.  C. 


I  In  Ihc  ZIIMG..  1,  p.  307  (1896). 
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The  Indian  Borderland,  1880-1900.  By  Colonel  Sir  T. 
HUNOBRFORD  HoLDICH,  RE.,  E.C.I.E.,  G.B.,  F.S.A., 
late  Superintendent  Survey  Department  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India;  a  Vice-President  and  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

The  author  of  ''The  Indian  Borderland"  is  so  well 
known  as  a  geographer  that  it  goes  without  saying  that 
his  book  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  value.  It  is 
primarily  a  record  of  twenty  years'  important  survey-work 
in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India — in  Baluchistan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Ghilf, 
in  Wazlristan  (the  Switzerland  of  the  frontier),  in  south 
and  north  Afghanistan,  on  the  Perso-Baliich  border,  in  the 
wild  tracts  of  tribal  territory  west  of  the  Sulimani  mountains, 
in  the  region  between  Eafiristan  and  Chitral,  and  far  away 
to  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus  and  in  the 
remote  Pamirs,  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the  western 
frontiers  of  China.  But  it  is  also  a  mine  of  information 
respecting  the  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  those 
countries,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  architectural 
remains,  and  personalities,  and  of  stirring  events  in  which 
the  author  was  himself  concerned. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Afghan  war  of  1879  he  was 
in  command  of  a  survey  party  attached  to  the  Kandahar 
field  force,  and  was  the  first  to  carry  triangulation  from 
India  through  the  Bolan  to  the  summit  of  the  Khojak  pass, 
and,  when  the  force  was  broken  up  at  Kandahar,  accompanied 
General  Biddulph  in  his  adventurous  ret  urn- journey  between 
Peshin  and  the  Punjab. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first 
officers  to  traverse  the  Khaibar  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul, 
and  succeeded  in  making  a  complete  survey  of  the  pass,  and, 
after  pushing  his  survey  operations  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  down  the  historic  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river,  took  part,  as  Assistant  Engineer,  in  defence  of  the 
Sherpur  cantonment  against  the  risen  tribes. 
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In  the  expedition  against  the  Maheud  Wazlre  in  1881, 
which  he  aocnmpanied  as  Surveyor,  he  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  summit  of  Shiiidar,  one  of  the  dominant  peaks  of 
Waziristan,  and  valuable  aurvey-work  was  the  result.  In 
that  against  the  Sheranis  in  188^  he  was  one  of  a  party 
of  British  officers  who  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Takht-i-Sulimiin — the  mighty  pine-crowned  ridge,  rising 
11,000  feetabove  sea-level,  whicti  looms  like  an  impenetrable 
barrier  between  the  plains  of  the  Puujub  and  the  highlands 
of  Afghiinistiin  —  and,  after  a  brief  fight  (iu  which  the 
«nemy  lost  thirty  killed),  occupied  the  highest  peiik — known 
as  the  KaiBar-garh. 

In  1883  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  topographical 
surveys  in  Baluchistiln,  and,  in  that  capacity,  was  able  to 
«arry  out  tmport^int  surveys  of  the  coastline  of  Makrun  and 
the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf — the  coastline  full  of 
memories  of  Alexander's  fleet,  and  still  the  land  of  myrrh 
and  spikenard  and  fisheaters  {mahik/iiirdii) — the  khUnjophagi 
of  Arrian, — the  Bahrein  islands,  rich  in  remains  of  old 
Phoenician  settlements,  and  Hormuz,  the  '  Aden '  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in   the  days  of  Portuguese  supremacy. 

In  1884  he  was  attached  to  the  Indian  section  of  the 
commission  for  delimiting  the  Russo  -  Afghan  frontier 
between  the  Hari  Rud  and  the  Oxus,  and  took  part  in 
Colonel  Ridgeway's  march  from  Quetta  across  the  Helmund 
desert  to  Sistiin  and  the  HenTC  valley,  and  thence  to 
Panjdeh.  After  our  retirement  from  Pimjdeh  he  assisted  in 
Btrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Heriit,  and,  after  the 
ooUapse  of  Russian  opposition,  carried  out  the  demarcation 
from  Zulfikiir  to  the  Oxus,  returning  across  the  great  Balkh 
plains  to  Mazar-i-Sharif  and  Tiishkurghiin,  and  thence,  over 
the  Hindil-Eiish,  and  down  the  lovely  Ghorband  valley  to 
the  capital ;  here  closing  a  long  line  of  triangulatiou  which, 
with  many  vicissitudes,  preserved  the  connection  of  all  its 
successive  links  from  Quetta  to  Mashad  and  Heriit,  and 
from  Heriit  to  the  Hindii-Eush  and  Kabul. 

In  1890  he  acted  as  Survey  Officer  in  the  Zhob  Valley 
expedition. 


• ». 
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Ill  1894  his  aemoM  were  required  in  demaroating  the 
Jtetern  bovndaij  of  Afglianittaii  between  Laodi  Kotal 
itt&d  the  Hjfidii*Sish,  and,  in  1895,  he  was  again  enq^y^ 
lin  dteaxealaig  ihe  ftiisso- Afghan  bonndaiy  between  Lake 
listeria  (in  the  Pani!r)  and  the  Cfhineee  frontier. 
*i  ila  1896  he  was'ohief  of  a  oommission  which  soooessfidfy 
^lldioiitsd  the  BastMi  frontier  of  Persia. 

AiiA  luAy,  in  1897|  he  <»rowned  his  serrices  in  India  (df 
iKprnuiB  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  duration)  by  aet^ 
as  Ofalsi'  Sunrey  Officer  In  the  Tirah  Expeditionary  Voree, 
^wiien  he  was  able  to  fill  in  all  the  blank  spaces  in  tfce 
flronlier  map — Tochi,  Tirah,  Mohmand,  Swat,  and  Bunei^-^ 
thai  yet  rennined  between  the  Gomul  and  the  Indus. 
.  Mteh  of  the  8unrey*-work»  it  will  be  peroeiTcd,  was  carrMd 
out  amid  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  campaigning, 
difficulties  well  described  at  p.  354  of  the  Tolume;  otbdr 
poftaens  were  done  while  attached  to  civil  commisaions  lor 
drimHmg  boaodariet,  a  woric  ioTolying  le«  duiger,  iMt 
requiring  tact  and  pati^ice  in  dealing  with  Persian  or 
Bussian  or  Afghan  colleagues;  and  all  of  it  carried  out 
under  conditions  involving  much  trial  and  exposure. 

For  these  services  he  received  scant  recognition  in  military 
despatches,  for  although  a  military  officer,  doing  military 
work,  he  drew  his  pay  from  a  civil  department,  and  was 
thus,  technically,  a  civilian.  But  his  work  was  none  the 
less  appreciated.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1894,  and  K.C.I.E. 
in  1897,  and  never  were  these  decorations  better  earned. 

But  his  survey-work  is  not  all  our  author  has  done  for 
fame.  He  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  surveyor,  and  when 
following  the  footsteps  of  Alexander  had  his  Strabo  and 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy  by  his  side;  he  is  well  versed  in 
Buddhist  lore,  and  not  unacquainted  with  Ibn  Haukal  and 
the  Arabian  geographers.  Moreover,  with  the  trained  eye 
of  a  surveyor,  he  combines  an  intense  love  of  nature,  art» 
and  architecture,  great  powers  of  description,  and,  last,  not 
least,  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 

As  a  specimen  of  word-painting  let  me  quote  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Baliich  juniper  forest  at  p.  18  : — 
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"A  juniper  forest  is  picturesque  with  a  weird  form  of 
attract! veueas.  No  ordiuary  forest  tree  could  imitate  the 
attitudes,  or  follow  the  funtasies,  of  the  juniper.  White 
skeleton  arms,  twisted  and  gnarled,  riven  and  bent,  with 
but  a  ragged  covering  of  black  foliage,  lift  themselves  to 
the  glowing  sky,  and  cast  inky  shadows  over  the  stunted 
yellow  grass-growth  below  them.  Each  tree  separates  itself 
from  the  crowd,  so  that  it  is  a  dispersed  and  scattered  forest, 
owning  no  friendly  connection  with  trees  of  other  sorts,  but 
preserving  a  grim  sort  of  isolation.  Nevertheless,  with 
a  backing  of  snow  peaks,  and  the  light  of  spring  sunshine 
upon  it,  the  strange  beauty  of  that  juniper  forest  became 
crystallised  in  the  memory,  ranking,  as  a  Baluch  speciality, 
with  the  olive  groves  of  the  more  eastern  uplands,  and  the 
solitary  group  of  magnificeiit  myrtles  which  stand  near 
Sinjao." 

Again,  his  description  of  summer  in  Herat  (p.  138) : — 
"  The  time  for  scarlet  tulips  to  decorate  the  hill-sidea 
had  come.  They  were  there  in  patches  of  vermilion,  and 
hung  about  the  blue  hill  landscape  in  vivid  contrast.  Purple 
thistlea  and  wild  poppies  and  roses  were  of  slightly  later 
bloom ;  but  there  were,  even  then,  beds  of  the  graceful 
white  opium  poppy,  varied  with  a  slate-colon  red  beauty, 
massed  in  patchwork  about  the  feet  of  old  gateways  and 
miniirs,  and  wasting  a  sleepy  perfume  over  the  acres  of  the 
dead.  The  villages  of  the  valley  were  buried  in  orchards, 
now  scattering  their  wealth  of  pink  and  white  blossom  idly 
to  the  passing  winds.  Lucerne  beds  were  already  knee-deep 
in  luscious  greenery,  and  the  odour  of  scented  willow 
pervaded  the  moist,  hot  air." 

'       Again,  the  advent  of  winter  at  Zulfikiir  (p.  150) : — 

L      "The  winter  was  coming  ou  again  apace.    The  poplars  and 

■'pistachios  had  turned  red  and  yellow  about  the  edges  of  the 

Hari  End  and  the  slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Bubuk.     The  reedy 

banks  of  grass    had  again    dried    into    excellent   cover    for 

pheasants  and  chikor;  the  thousands  of  little  water- channels 
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had  been  turned  off,  and  bare  acres  of  brown  stubble  land 
spread  out  where  cornfields  had  been.  All  the  host  of  g^reen 
things,  the  asafoetida  and  the  thistles  and  the  strange  plants 
of  umbelliferous  (I  think  that  is  the  word)  nature,  which 
burst  up  through  the  moist  earth  of  spring,  like  mushrooms, 
or  like  the  tortoises  of  the  Peshin  valley,  were  standing 
stark  and  stiff  and  dry,  not  yet  scraped  off  the  face  of  nature 
by  the  periodical  blasts  of  Badghis.  With  the  first  touch 
of  frost,  all  these  spread  out  the  delicate  white  tracery  of 
a  thin  lace  veil  over  stretches  and  sweeps  of  the  low  hills 
bordering  our  daily  route." 

Again,  his  description  of  the  coloured  tiling  of  the  Herat 
madrasah,  or  college  (p.  142)  : — 

''Of  the  effect  of  the  encaustic- tiled  decoration  which 
graced  the  face  of  the  gigantic  gateway,  and  which  was 
introduced  in  plaques  and  panels  wherever  space  admitted 
on  the  walls  of  the  madrasah  and  mosque,  it  is  difficult 
to  write  in  measured  terms.  The  old  Persian  colouring  of 
copper-green,  golden  brown,  and  rich  torquoise  blue  with 
a  straw-yellow  ground,  was  employed,  in  most  exquisite 
harraony,  in  graceful  flower-patterns  ;  and  these  were  intro- 
duced with  precisely  such  value  in  detail  as  befitted  so  vast 
a  subject.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  Babylon  and 
applied  to  comparatively  modern  Persian  architecture." 

Again,  concerning  the  Makriin  coast  (p.  206)  : — 

"  The  coastline  is  not  greatly  changed  from  the  coastline 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  when  the  galleys  of  Nearkos 
slowly  worked  their  way  from  point  to  point  till  they 
reached  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most  of  the  primitive  ports 
and  landing-places  of  Arriaii's  story  can  be  identified, 
although  some  have  been  filled  up  by  sea- washed  sand,  or 
washed  away  altogether,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  of  the 
coast  islands  still  exist  in  their  primitive  form  of  sterile 
arenaceous  simplicity,  and  some  have  obviously  disappeared. 
The  island  of  Astola  (or  Astalu),  nearly  midway  between 
the  Urmiira  and  Pasni  headlands,  and  possibly  in  geologic 
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ages  once  forming  a  connected  raoge  with  theni,  is  as  much 
an  object  of  superstitious  dread  to  the  Med  fiBhermen  of  the 
coast  now  as  it  was  to  the  Oreck  sailors  then  ;  although  the 
enohautress  who  once  dwelt  there,  and  turned  her  lovers 
into  fish,  is  no  longer  recognised.  It  is  probable  that  her 
unlovely  story  ceased  to  be  told  when  the  Kamk  pirates 
infested  the  const  and  dispoaed  of  the  crews  of  captured 
ahipa   wholesale  over  the  edge  of  its  cliffs,   till  thoy  finally 

I  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Arabs  upon  their  heuds  and 
were  wiped  off  the  sea." 

l9  u,  picturesquely -described   incident  the  ascent  of  the 

I   Takht'i-Sulimiiu  (ch.  iv}  may  ha  quoted,  and  as  a  sample  of 
portraiture  the  description  of  Ghulam  Haidar,  the  AmTr's 

[  Commander-in-Chief  {pp.  249-250). 

Though  not  a  political  officer  (in  the  technical  sense), 
Colonel  Holdich  has  naturally  formed  decided  opitiions 
regarding  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  countries  in 
which  he  has  been  employed,  These  opinions  are  scattered 
through  the  volume,  and  there  is  a  concluding  chapter 
dealing  with  the  thorny  question  of  the  Afghan  frontier- 
He  scouts  the  idea  of  Russia  advancing  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Pamir;  he  defends  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  Chitnil  and  the  WazTra,  but  doubts  the  pro- 
priety of  demarcating  boundaries  between  the  Amir  and 
Baluchistan,  and  the  independeot  tribes  on  the  south  and 
east  of  the  AmTr's  territories.  He  has  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Sundeman  (who,  by  the 
bye,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  demarcation),  and  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  his  work.  His  opinions  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  they  are  carefully  thought  out,  clearly 
expressed  without  a  trace  of  dogmatism,  and  deserve  the 
fullest  consideration. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  work  is  enriched  with  more 
than  twenty  illustrations,  the  majority  of  them  from  sketches 
made  by  the  author  himself. 

The  writer  of  the  present  review  lays  down  the  Yotuuie 
with  the  consciousness  that  in  the  small  space  available  he 
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%  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  ita  contents.  To  the 
ler '  the  style  may  appear  a  little  too  compressed, 
□arrative  too  full  of  detail  and  names  difficult  to 
at  all  who  desire  a  more  than  superficial  account 
jf  highly  interestiDg  but  little  known  regions 
['he  Indian  Borderland"  as  fascinating  as  it 
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NOTES   OF   THE   QUARTER. 


(April,  May,  June,  1901.) 


I.     General   Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

April  2,  1901. — Mr.  James  Kennedy  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reply  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to  the  Address 
presented  by  the  Society  was  read. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
-elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Surgeon -General  W.  B.  Beatson, 
Colonel  G.  A.  Jacob, 
Mr.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  and 
Mr.  T.  Ballard. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  on 
**The  Unity  of  Authorship  of  the  Piyadasi  Inscriptions," 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall,  Dr.  Hoey, 
Dr.  M'Crindle,  and  Dr.  Grierson  took  part.  The  paper 
appears  in  the  present  number. 

Mat/  14,  Anniversary  Meeting. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1900 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : — 
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BSPOBT  OF  THE  GoONCIL  FOB  THB  YeAB  1900. 

The  Oonnoil  regrets  to  report  the  loss,  by  death  or  votire- 
menty  of  the  following  thirty  members : — 

There  hare  died — 

!•  Dr.  J.  Anderson, 

2.  Lord  Loch, 

3.  General  Pitt-Biversy 

4.  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinckir, 

5.  Mr.  Bichard  Eve, 

6.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 

7.  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell, 

8.  Guru  Prasad  Sen, 

9.  Mr.  T.  Watters, 

10.  Mrs.  Kerr, 

11.  Mr.  T.  Glazebrooke  By  lands, 

12.  Mr.  Z.  H.  S.  Vyvyan, 

13.  The  Bev.  T.  Williams. 

There  have  retired — 

1.  Sir  Donald  Macnabb, 

2.  Dr.  E.  W.  West, 

3.  Mr.  C.  F.  Allen, 

4.  Mr.  W.  E.  Coleman, 

5.  Mr.  B.  De, 

6.  Mr.  W.  H.  Driver, 

7.  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta, 

8.  General  M.  Ilaig, 

9.  Mr.  Hira  Lai, 

10.  Mr.  S.  C.  Laharry, 

11.  Mr.  E.  IL  Merk, 

12.  Mr.  C.  M.  MuUaly, 

13.  Colonel  Sir  E.  C.  Ross, 

14.  Major-General  Toker, 

15.  Mr.  A.  Levien, 

16.  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr, 

17.  Mr.  Basil  Williams. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  followmg  for^  new  members  have 
been  elected : — 

1.  Sir  W.  Lee  Wamer, 

2.  Mrs.  Mond, 

3.  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman, 

4.  Mr.  F.  GrattoD, 
6.  Mies  Hertz, 

6.  Mr.  H.  Hogan, 

7.  Professor  Dunoan  Maodonald, 

8.  Mr.  A.  B.  Eeith, 

9.  Dr.  P.  Bronnle, 

10.  Professor  P.  H.  Sturge, 

11.  Mr.  H.  M.  Kavibhusan, 

12.  Mr.  Mahdi  Hasan, 

13.  Mr.  C.  H.  Oertel, 

14.  Mr.  F.  0.  Oertel, 

15.  Mr.  £.  E.  Menon, 

16.  Mr.  "W.  W.  Skeat, 

17.  Mr.  H.  R.  Nevill, 

18.  Mr.  C  Jinarajadasa, 

19.  Mr.  Mulijil  Erishaam, 

20.  Professor  J.  C.  Oman, 

21.  Dr.  Riiffer, 

22.  Dr.  Sten  Konow 

23.  Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle, 

24.  Mr.  F.  C.  Coventry, 

25.  Count  L^ou  Ostrorog, 

26.  Mr.  T.  H.  Weir, 

27.  Babu  Kamaai  M.  Malliok, 

28.  Mr.  K.  A.  Ahmad, 

29.  Miss  Ash, 

30.  Mrs,  Shrewsbury, 

31.  Rev.  J.  Tuckwell, 

32.  Dr.  Paul  Cams, 

33.  Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria, 

34.  Professor  A.  M.  Edwards, 

35.  Mr.  P.  Ramadhar  Avasthy, 

J.K.A.S.   1901.  41 
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v1»it         ..--  8Q.  Tbe  Thakur  Sahib  of  GonW. 

37.  U.H.  the  Raja  of  Cochin,     " 

38.  The  Maharaja  Gajapatti  Rao, 
^^^m  S9.  The  Raja  d£  Paria  Kimedi,  « 
^^^B-40.  HH.  AUihak-i-A'zam.                  H 

Of  tb«  nbMftUag  UbnAuit  «m  im  i«6^  maA  m 
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^l#  piugf,  it  win  bft  Kco,  I>M  faeaJiirij'  bfA  ^l 
7b«  Kfange  JMilf  incmw  U  aboot  ten,  mmi  the  td^ 
inereMe  in  tbe  twelve  years  is  139.  Id  the  leport  far  1888 
^  Conneil  wm  able  to  annoiuite  aa  increase  of  Stv,  iaataad 
of  the  gradual  decrease  that  had  taken  place  ie  [m  ija^ 
jr«an,  in  the  nomber  of  reddent  memboa,  wbo  pn-  4a 
fnU  aalMeription  at  three  guineaa.  Last  jear  that  imam^A 
aamber  wu  maintained,  and  this  year  there  ia  a  fki^Hr 
inmaM  of  nx  rendent  memben  to  r^iort,  bn^iag  Aa 
total  nanber  np  to  94,  where  it  stood  fire  jean  a§OL  Tha 
naMber  of  oon'rasident  members  has  gone  oa  davlj  hmk 
stMdily  inereasing  for  the  last  twelve  jean.  It  iacnaaiA 
alas  bj  eight  last  jear.  And  this  is  of  tmportaaca^  la^imH^ 
s«  it  ta  ehiedj  doe  to  the  gradoal  increase  of  thoa^  WA 
Eaglish  and  natire,  resident  in  the' East,  who  take  nm^ 
ia  the  work  of  the  Societj  and  wish  to  see  the  Tuaiaal 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  Josjaal  haia  dw 
iriiisaiiiil  hj  a  sman  sum,  and  show  this  jear  £3^  Ca.  IhL  ; 
Mtd  w*  hare  raeeiTcd  a  donatioa  of  £30  t*  tka  S^mj. 
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I  The  Council  has  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
the  finonymous  donor  of  this  amount,  and  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  placing  on  record  the  urgent  need  of  similar 
■donations  in  the  future. 

The  other  items,  both  on  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
do  not  call  fur  any  special  remark.  The  total  income  is 
£1,290  17a.  (id.,  £15  12s.  Id.  more  than  last  year;  and 
has  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £60  12^.  9(/.,  which  is 
rather  more  than  the  usual  surplus.  Besides  the  capital 
ount,  which  has  somewhat  shrunk  in  value  by  the 
I  decrease  in  the  selling  value  of  the  stocks,  the  Souiety  had, 
I  «t  the  end  of  the  year,  £112  Vis.  6d.  on  deposit  at  its 
bankers,  £65  4s.  lli^.  to  its  credit  on  current  account,  and 
£226  4s.  llrf.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  each  of  these 
three  items  showing  an  increase  on  last  year,  amounting 
together  to  £60  12«.  9rf. 

ITie  Council  has  been  able  during  the  year  under  review 
to  go  steadily  fonvard  in  the  schemes  it  has  inaugurated 
for  the  encouragement  of  research,  and  for  the  increase 
of  Oriental  knowledge.  The  catalogue  of  the  Society's 
nportant  collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  is  now  passing 
through  the  press,  and  is  to  appear  as  Vol.  II  of  our  series 
of  Asiatic  Monographs.  The  Council  had  hoped  to  be  able 
'  to  announce  the  completion  and  publication  of  Vol.  T, 
Major  Gerini's  monograph  on  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  Far  East,  but  so  much  time  has  been  lost  in  the 
transmission  of  the  proofs  backvfards  and  forwards  to  Siam, 
1  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  issue  the  volume.  The 
[  Oouncil  is  now  negotiating  respecting  a  third  volume, 
edition  and  translation,  by  Professor  Strong,  of 
a  unique  MS.  of  the  Arabic  work  by  Ibn  Arabshah  on 
King  Abii  Sa'id  Jaqmaq ;  and  they  trust  in  their  next 
report  to  be  able  to  make  a  definite  announcement  on 
this  subject. 

The  Council  very  much  regrets  that  it  has  not  been 
able  to  proceed  faster  with  this  important  series  of  Asiatic 
Monographs,  which  ought  to  rival  in  importance  and 
usefulness   the  corresponding  series  of   works,  opart  from 
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iheir  jaiinial%  brought  oat  by  the  French,  (Sermaa,  and 
BoMian  Sooietiee.  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  make  brioki  widioaft 
atraw,  and  the  Society  will  recognize  that,  with  the  meana 
at  their  di^ocal*  it  woold  have  been  rath  for  the  OoancQ 
to  have  Tentaxed  on  more  than  they  have  thos  nndertalcen. 
▲  aom  of  at  least  £200  a  year  is  required  to  place  this 
enterprise,  so  important  for  the  objects  the  Sodelj  was 
established  to  attain,  on  a  satis&ctory  basis. 

It  was  announced  in  the  last  report  that  Mrs.  Rhya 
Davids's  translation  of  the  Dhamma  Sanga^i  was  nearly 
ready  for  our  Oriental  Translation  Series.  The  Tolnme  has 
since  been  published,  has  been  favourably  reviewed  in 
Bngland  and  abroad,  and  an  application  has  been  received 
for  leave  to  translate  it  into  German.  It  has  also  had  an 
nne3q[Mctedly  rapid  sale ;  and  this  is  the  more  sads&ctory 
as  the  only  condition  reserved  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  to  whmn 
OrientaUsts  owe  this  translatiou,  was  that  the  sums  received 
from  the  sale  should  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  some 
similar  work.  The  sum  in  the  Society's  hands  on  account 
of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  amounted  on  December  31st 
to  £87  108.  6d.,  so  that  the  Oouncil  hopes  very  soon  to  have 
enough  to  pay  for  the  printiDg  of  another  volume. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  also  not  relaxed  in  his  generous  efforts 
in  support  of  this  series  of  translations.  Mrs.  Beveridge's 
translatiou  from  the  Persian  of  the  Life  and  Memoirs  of 
Gulbadan  Begum,  aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  has  been  printed 
at  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  expense,  and  will  appear  shortly. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  also  undertaken  to  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  printing  another  work  of  great  importance  and  interest 
to  all  Indianists,  and  especially  to  Indian  archaeologists. 
The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  existing  translations  of  the 
Travels  of  Yuan  Thsang  in  India  has  long  been  recognized. 
Our  late  distinguished  member,  Mr.  Watters,  whose  services 
to  Oriental  studies  were  acknowledged  by  a  special  resolution 
passed  at  the  Society's  meeting  of  January  last,  and  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  authority  on  tho 
literature  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  was  known  to  have  been 
at  work  for  a  long  time  on  this  particular  subject.     It  was 
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discovered  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  we  all  deploro,  that 
he  had  left  in  manuscript  a  work  on  Tuan  Thaang's  Travels 
practically  ready  for  the  press.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
arrangements  are  almost  completed  for  the  bringing  out 
of  this  work,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  bo  many 
students  of  Indian  history  and  antiquities. 

In  connection  with  the  new  teaching  University  of  London 
a  Board  of  Oriental  Studies  has  been  constituted,  and  holds 
its  meetings  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  Oriental  students  studying  at  the  colleges  of 
the  new  University  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arta,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Literature 
in  Oriental  aubjects.  They  will  thus  be  allowed,  after 
showing  in  the  earlier  examinations  a  sufficient  grounding 
in  general  culture,  to  specialize  in  the  later  years  of  the 
course.  Hitherto  any  student  desirous  of  taking  a  degree 
was  not  able  to  devote  any  serious  attention  to  Oriental 
subjects  till  after  his  University  career  had  closed.  And 
the  Council  trusts  that  the  establishment  of  this  Board  will 
be  only  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  that  Oriental 
School  which  is  so  great  a  desideratum. 

The  Council  has  during  the  year  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  desirability  of  bringing  out  a  series  of 
volumes  which  would  do  for  historical  enquiries  in  India 
what  the  publication  of  the  Rolls  Series  by  the  home 
Government  has  done  for  historical  enquiries  in  England. 
The  suggestion  has  been  favourably  received,  and  is  at 
present  under  consideration. 

Residents  in  Korea  interested  in  Oriental  research  have, 
daring  the  year,  founded  there  a  new  branch  of  the  Society 
to  be  called  the  Korean  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  the  Council  has  accepted  the  new  body  as  an  aasociate  of 
oat  Society. 

A  Committee  of  the  Council  has  spent  much  time  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Rules,  our  stock  of  the  old 
edition  having;  been  exhausted.  The  changes  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  propose  are  very  slight ;  the  principal 
onea  being  that  we   should  revert  to  our  old  practice   of 
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^■(ifiCting  Dew '  meiober&  at  the  General  MectJnga  of  tK* 
Society,  and  that  the  number  of  Vice-Presidenta  should 
ip  future  be  limited  to  six.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  Bule« 
wsa  publiebed  in  the  April  iBHue  of  our  Journal,  and  it  wUL 
be  now  eubmilted  for  your  approval,  ■ 

By  the  lamented  deaths  of  ProfeBBor  Max  Mullfir  and; 
Profeaaor  VaS&ilief  two  vacancies  Lave  occurred  in  the  list 
o£  our  Honorary  Members,  The  Council  proposes  th« 
electioQ  iu  their  stead  of  Professor.  Pieebel,  tlie  distinguished; 
teacher,  at  the  University  of  Halle,  of  Indian  Philology ;. 
^I^d  of  Professor  Kadloff,  of  8t,  Petersburg,  whose  researclies; 
sspecially  in.  oonnectiou  with  the  Orkhon  Inscriptions  and 
with  Turkisif  dialects,  are  well  knbwn  to  members  of  tha 


Professor  Sayce  retires,  by  Jtolation,  from  the  office  oC 
yiee-Preaidentl,  and  the  following  mombers  retire,  under  thft 
a:;i»ting  rule%  from  the  Council:  Mr,  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  LyoDt 
Pr.  Tliorutou,  Mr,  WoUaeton,  and  Professor  Douglas, 
u.Iji  place  ttf  tbeni  the  Council  proposes  the  election  of 
Vllt!'iik»niatt,%Ti:Wi>n»itim.iiti>A»ftoji,  Dr.  Baabdl, «Bd 
Professor  Bendall  as  tn«iBberri  bf  GouQoil.         '      '  '  '; 

-i'J^i  ,W90t^W!9  .  with  llie  rules,-  Mr.  Brandreth,  Hon. 
¥^eM^^e^,;I^.JCust)  H(hi.  Secretary,  and  Dr.  0.  Codringtoni 
Sto-i  lAbrartol,  retirs  from'tbeir  posts.  The  Council  recom' 
giftnds  theim-f^r  re-election  for  the  ensuing  year.  ;  :   ./ 

,hXhe  Cowkcil ;  ivould  also  recbinmend   that  tbs   ftdlowiog 
Mm4e  :b».L  rfwoted  iroto  .tlie  list  :<(f  the  Sogiety's  membeni 
on  the  grounds  of  non-payment  of  mibscripitioa  i    Mr.  H{ 
P^tKngsndthfeKet.W.a.ShalUbear.      . 
\  ;The  uaual\atatflment  of  aogount*  ia  laid  upon  the  taUe.      !i 

1  Li',|B«vuig^tli«  adoption  ol'lhe  Report,  Sir  Ghatlet  Li/alt 
aaid: — Ladies  and  Qentlemen, — The  Report  you  liave  juat 
hiard  lead  does  not  presebtlmaDy'pcaota  of  striking  interest; 
lAt  I  think  it:  shows  that  the  condition  of  our.  Societj  i^ 
dlorDUghly  sonod,  and  that  .our  progress,  if  not  verygre^ 
i»  inO.  inaitttained,  :  Wer  hsre-  had  b  satisfaotory:  additUM 
to thfl^xftUfoltoimtembenf-^ii'- finances. are  iu  a  oooditioD 
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of  a  little  mora  than  solyency,  and  the  surplus  is  a  little 
larger  than  it  was  lust  year.  I  have  always  thought  that 
a  Society  like  ours,  which  niakea  it  its  object  to  stimulate 
iotereat  in  the  things  of  the  East,  should  steadily  spend  all 
it  gets,  and  not  think  of  hoarding.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  money  should  be  well  spent;  and  of  this  the  best 
eTidonce  is  the  publications  which  appear  in  our  Journal, 
and  the  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time  at  our  monthly 
meetings.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  during 
the  past  year  the  high  standard  of  excellence  previously 
attained  in  the  papers  published  in  the  Journal  has  been 
fully  kept  up.  Several  of  them  display  original  work  of 
s  remarkable  character,  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  same 
kind  published  on  the  Continent  ;  and  the  editing  of  the 
whole  is  a  model  of  accuracy  and  well  -  directed  labour. 
I  oonfidenlly  submit  that  our  Journal  can  now  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe,  and  I  trust  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  not  lack  for  matter  as 
good  as  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Hcport  does  not  mention  one  subject  which  has 
recently  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Council. 
Ton  will  remember  the  Jubilee  Medal  Fund,  with  which 
the  name  of  my  friend  Mr.  WoUaston  is  conspicuously 
connected.  In  tost  year's  Report  you  were  told  that  the 
fund  had  been  placcd'in  a  position  to  assure  the  contimiauce 
of  the  Medal,  given  triennially  for  the  best  work  in  Oriental 
fesearchr  But  since  then  we  have  had  an  accession  to 
ths  fund  of  rather  more  than  £1,200,  collected  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras;  and  the  question  how  to  deal  with 
this  handsome  sum  has  much  exercised  us.  To  make  the 
Medal  annual  instead  of  triennial  would,  it  was  thought, 
be  likely  to  depreciate  its  value.  The  progress  of  Oriental 
study  in  this  country  is  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to  supply 
a  constant  succession  of  eminent  scholars  to  whom  the  Medal 
could  be  awarded  year  by  year ;  and  to  give  it  to  any  but 
the  highest  excellence  would  render  the  distinction  too 
cheap  and  take  away  from  its  exceptional  character.  After 
much    discussion,    it    has    been   arranged    (subject   to   the 
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oonaent  of  the  donors)  that  the  interest  on  this 
•  Bmni'^  amounting  yearly  to  £36,  should   be  disposed   of  . 
in  the  following .  way :  half  of  .ijb  will  be  given  annually 
to  some  pi^^of  work  of  original  research  in  Oriental 
study — provided  such    a  .work. is   forthcoming — in   the 
same  way  ai  original  work  is  r^gnlared  by  the  Aoademiea 
asid  Institutes  on  the  Continent.    These  omeres  eaunmnie^  ^ 
may  be  aided,  either  by  a'  grant  of  iponey  as  a  prise  or 
a  eontributipn  towards  the  cost  of  publication,,  or  by  a  medal  . 
or  some  other-  distinction  of  thekind^^    The  other  half  of 
tfaie  atmual' interest  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to  establishing^ 
prises  for  some  Indian  sulject  in  our  great  public  schools^ 
the  best  essay  in  each  school  receiving  a  prise,  and  the 
prise  essays  from  all  the  schools  being  sent  to  this  Society 
for  decision  as  to  which  of  them  shall  receive, .as  the  best' 
of'  all,  a  silver  medaL    With  the  prises  the  names  of  the 
•chief  donors,  who  are. Princes  and  Chiefs  in  the  Madraa 
Presidency,  will  be  associated.     It  has  often'  been  remarked 
that, in  this  country,  whose   dependency  is  the   greatest. - 
,  Oriental  empire  in  the  world,  a  strange  indifference  prevails  . 
as  to  alt  Oriental,  and  especially  to  all  Indian,  subjects. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  plan  I  have  explained 
this   indifference   may  in  some  degree  be  combated  ;    that 
the  great  schools,  whiere  the  youth  who  go  forth  to  fight 
our    battles    and    administer   our   Eastern    possessions   are 
trained,   may  in   this   way   develop   an   interest   in   things 
Eastern,  which  in  later  life  may  bear  useful  and  valuable 
fruit.     The  scheme  has  been  accepted  by  the  heads  of  some 
of  our  greatest  public  schools  as  likely  to  do  good  in  this 
respect;    and   I    am    sure    that    we    all    hope    that    these 
anticipations  will  be  realized. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  annual 
Report  be  adopted.  .  . 

Mr.  Edward  O,  Browne,  In  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
Keport,  said  :  —  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The 
Keport  to  which  we  have  just  listei^ed  i?,  a^  has  usually 
been  the  case  in  recent  years,-  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
gradual,  steady  improvement  of  the  Society  in  numbers. 
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influence  and  jncpme  which  it  iodicateB  is  most  aaCisractory 
to  ccmtempJate,  und  such  growlh  is  far  healthier  thab  any 
sporadic  outburst  of'  ephemeral  activity.  As  regards  the 
i^hangea  in  the  roll  of  members.  Death  has  deprived  us  of 
thirteen,  of  whom  one  of  tbe  most  emineut  as  regards 
^eholarship  waa  Mr.  Walters,  late  of  the  Chinese  Consular 
8ervici>,  to  whoso  researches  in  the  £eld  of  Chinese  Buddhism 
Science  owes  eo  mucb.  Amougst  the  retirements  most  to 
bo  regretted  is  thai  of  Dr.  E,  W.  West,  the  eminent  Pahlavi 
echoW.  Amongst  the  forty  new  members  elected  during 
fhe  past  year  it  is  satisf'actorj  to  note,  a^  indicating  the 
increasing  interest  which  our  Society  arouses  iti  Asia,  the 
Dttmes  of  so  many  promiuent  Indians,  but  it  Is  to  tbe  lust, 
though  by  no  means  the  leasi,  name  ou  the  list — that  of  H.U. 
the  Atdbak-i-A'^am,  the  Prime  Minister  of  H.l.M.  tbe  Shah 
of  Persia— rtliat  I  desire  especially  to  call  your  utteutioU) 
aa  indicating  that  in  Persia  aUo  the  work  of  our  Socieiy  is 
beginning  to  arouse  altenUon  and  Inierest.  It  was,  as  you 
will  remember,  at  the  express  wish  of  II.I.M.  tlie  kShah, 
^fier  he  bad  received  and  raOst  graciously  replied  to  tbe 
Address  of  Welcome  preseiited  to  hiiu  by  this  Society  on 
thu  {wcasion  9f  bts  vjstt  to  Europe  last  year,  that  H.U.  the 
Atabak-i-A'zam  was  elected  an  Extraordinary  Member  of 
oar  Society. 

The  at^dy  improvement  of  the  Jonr»al,  and  the  increasing 
respect  which  it  commands  both  m  home  and  abroad,  is 
Another  gratifying  fjet  which  I  wish  to  notice,  and  which 
is  chiedy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  our  Secretary, 
f  rofesBOr  Rhys  Davids,  to  whom  the  Society  is  so  much 
indebted  in  this  und  in  other  waj'S.  In  glancing  through 
■the  Reports  of  former  Anniversary  Meetings,  I  noticed 
;lbiit  attentioQ  had  been  c^llod  oil  a  previous  occasion  to 
4he  extent  to  which  w«  were  indebted  for  some  of  tbe  best 
work  done  by  the  Society  to  our  Lady  -  members.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  ibis  continues  to  be  tbe  case,  and  I  cannot 
belp  being  struck  by  tb«  number  of  excellent  articles  which 
they  hare  contributed  to  our  Joimial.  Amongst  lbs  many 
good  and  original  comnaunications  there  published,  it  woul^ 
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be  invidious  to  particularize,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
remarkable  success  achieved  by  the  translation  of  the 
Dhanima  Sangani  by  Mrs,  Rhys  Davids,  the  wife  of  our 
Secretary,  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Report  just  read, 
will  cause  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  of  us,  and  that  we 
shall  all  desire  ~to  offer  her  our  most  sincere  congratulationB, 
This  work,  as  you  know,  constitutes  the  twelfth  volume 
1*  the  new  series  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 

series  which  owes  almost  everything  to  the  generosity 
id  public-spirit«dneE8  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  Other  important 
volumes  destined  for  that  series  are  \a  course  of  preparation, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  appear. 

To  the  series  of  Asiatic  Monographs,  a  new  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  Society,  I  also  desire  to  call  your 
attention.  The  first  volume  of  this  series,  that  by  Major 
Gerini,  M.R.A.S.,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  Far 
East,  would,  as  we  have  heard,  have  been  already  before 
us  but  for  the  delay  involved  in  the  transmission  of  the 
proofs  to  and  from  Siam,  and  the  second  volume,  containing 
the  catalogue  of  the  Sooie^B  o(dleotum  of  Sanakrit  MS8., 
will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear.  The  third  Tolmn^  wbioh 
Professor  Strong  has  promised,  is,  it  appears,  still  more  or 
less  tn  nubibus. 

The  Pali  Teit  Society,  though  not  directly  connected 
with  our  Society,  is  to  some  extent  under  its  aegia,  and  in 
connection  with  this  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Series  of  Persian  Historical  Texts  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  produce,  and  which  will  shortly  be  inaugurated  by  my 
edition  of  Dawlatsh&h's  Tadhkiratu'sh  -  Sku'ard  (Memoirs 
of  the  Persian  Poets).  Here  again  I  should  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  for  much  Taluable 
advice  and  good  counsel.  Although  our  work  lies  in  quite 
different  fields,  from  no  one  have  I  received  more  kindly 
sympathy  aod  more  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  enterprise  than  from  him. 

The  improvement  in  our  financial  condition  communicated 
to  us  in  the  Report  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  foUoire 
naturally  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  and 
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eubecribers  to  the  Journal,  and  is  very  satisfactorv,  though 
it  may  fall  short  alike  of  the  needs  and  the  deserts  of  our 
Sooiety,  The  importaoce  and  utility  of  the  Society,  indeed, 
becomes  ever  more  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  It 
enjoys  advantages  from  which  the  old  Universities,  one  of 
which  I  to  some  extent  represent,  are  debarred.  It  ia 
central  and  catholic ;  in  its  hospitable  rooms  the  scholar, 
vhosG  life  is  passed  chiefly  amongst  books,  has  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  those  who  have  travelled  and  worked  in  the 
various  Eastern  lands  which  form  the  objects  of  our  studv> 
and  of  correcting  or  completing  his  theoretical  conclusions 
by  their  practical  experience,  while  they  can  similarly 
control  their  impressions  by  his  learning.  Por.  in  my 
opinion,  though  an  Orientalist  is  not  made  merely  by  travel 
or  residence  in  the  East,  what  is  called  'pure  scholaiship' 
has  its  dangers.  How  can  the  history  of  a  people  be 
intelligently  studied  by  one  who  is  practically  unacquainted 
with  ihe  character  of  that  people,  and  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  motives  which  dictate  their  conduct  ?  For  iU  intelligent 
study  how  great  must  be  Ihe  advauluges  of  that  actual 
experience  in  the  working  of  iti  laws,  its  tinance,  its  trade, 
and  of  all  those  great  manifestations  of  national  life  with 
which  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist,  the  administrator, 
and  the  merchant  are  brought  in  contact  I  I  have  several 
times  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  remarkable  insight 
into  the  national  character  of  an  Eastern  people  possessed 
by  diplomatists  and  others  who&e  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  ibut  people  was  comparatively  slight. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  exalt  unduly  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  'practical'  knowledge,  which  in  this  counlrj- 
is,  in  my  opinion,  generally  greatly  over-rated.  The  unjust 
criticisms  sometimes  levelled  against  our  Society  include  those 
of  'practical  men,'  who  pretend  that  to  devote  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  the  elucidation  of  the  languages,  customs, 
laws,  religious,  and  philosophies  of  the  East  is  a  waste  of 
energy.  The  purely  'pructical'  maD,  like  his  congener, 
the  deplorable  '  man  in  Ihe  street'  of  whom  we  have  lately 
beard    so    much,   is,   us  a   rule,   lamontubly  short-sighted. 
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incapable  of  recogniziDg  the  pregnant^  portentous  Cans^ 
until  it  has  given  birth  to  Effects  which,  often  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  birth,  have  passed  beyond  the  region  where 
they  can  be  controlled.  It  is  the  business  of  true  scholarship 
and  learning,  which  neglect  neither  the  theoretical  nor  the 
practical  aspect  of  things,  to  be  guided  'by  the  aualogiee 
of  the  Past  to  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  Future. 
X  distinguish,  however,  true  scholarship,  which  conceme 
itself  with  realities,  from  what  is  sometimes  called  'pure 
scholarship/  which  often  appears  to  concern  itself  merely 
with  forms.  The  curses  of  this  *  pure  scholarship'  are 
three:  over-specialization,  which  militates  against  breadth 
of  view  and  just  sense  of  proportion ;  ignorance  of  real  life, 
•which  stands  in  the  way  of  sympathy  and  insight ;  and  that 
^perfectionist'  doctrine  which,  aiming  at  an  impossible 
ideal,  achieves  nothing.  We  Orientalists  are  sometimes 
branded  as  *  specialists,'  but,  seeing  that  the  history, 
geography,  languages,  and  thought  of  the  whole  continent 
of  Asia  from  the  dawn  of  history  till  the  present  day 
<5on8titute  the  subjects  of  our  studies,  this  appellation 
appears  to  me  most  unjust.  As  regards  what  I  may  call 
*  perfectionism,'  he  who  will  suffer  no  work  to  leave  his 
hands  till  he  is  sure  that  it  is  flawless  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  will  leave  behind  him  but  little  work  whereby 
his  memory  will  be  preserved.  When  a  student  has  finished 
a  piece  of  work  which  he  knows  to  be  good  and  original,  or 
to  contain  elements  of  p^oodness  and  originality,  and  has 
made  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal, 
let  him  not  wait  vainly  in  the  hopes  of  something  turning 
up  to  elucidate  a  few  doubtful  points,  but  let  him  publish 
it  as  what  I  may  call  a  *  tentative  article/  The  very  fact 
of  publication  will  often  clear  up  the  doubtful  points  and 
<5orrect  the  errors  by  inducing  other  scholars  who  read  the 
article  to  contribute  to  the  writer  just  those  facts  which  are 
needed  to  complete  and  correct  his  conclusions.  I  have 
always  striven  to  give  to  the  Journal  of  my  best  work,  and 
would  prefer  that  any  discovery  made  by  me  which  appeared 
new  and  interesting  should  first  be  announced  in  its  pages. 
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but  even  in  the  beat  of  ruy  contributions  I  have  mode 
niietake^  which  I  blueh  to  recall.  Yot  if  the  article  had  not 
been  written  tlie  mistakes  would  not  have  been  corrected, 
the  subject  would  have  remftined  obscure,  and  the  advance 
of  Science,  which  should  be  our  sole  aim,  would  have  been 
retarded. 

In  connection  with  what  has  just  been  said,  there  are  two 
points  wherein  the  liberality  of  our  Society  deserves  especial 
praise  and  recognition.  The  first  is  the  readiness  of  the 
Council  to  allow  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Journal  to 
have  a  lurge  number  of  /i;-rtyfs-(i-/)ffri  for  distribution  amongst 
Bcholars  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  receiving  this  token  of  his 
homage,  are  often  prompted  to  communicate  to  him  notes, 
oorrectiona,  and  emendations  which  they  would  otherwise 
withhold.  The  second  is  the  liberality  of  ihe  Society  in 
lending  its  manuscripta  to  students  who  desire  to  make  use 
of  them — a  liberality  the  more  important  to  all  English 
Orienlatiats  because  it  serves  to  correct  the  bad  impression 
produced  on  the  Continent  by  the  regrettable  niggardlinesB 
of  the  British  Museum  in  this  respect 

Something  baa  been  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Oriental  Studios  constituted  in  connection  with  the  new 
teaching  University  of  London,  which  also  has  found  a  home 
in  these  hospitable  rooms.  All  of  us  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  admirable  schools  of  Oriental  Languages  existing  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  must  continue  to  deplore  the 
lack  of  any  similar  institution  in  this  countr}',  and  to  wish 
all  success  to  any  serious  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am  by  no  means  optimistic  on 
tbia  matter.  So  long  as  no  inducements  are  held  out  to 
young  Englishmen  to  pursue  such  studies,  nothing  can  be 
effected  by  providing  even  the  most  perfect  means  of  study. 
It  is  the  more  regretable  because  I  am  convinced  by 
considerable  experience  that,  so  far  from  lacking  natural 
aptitude  for  acquiring  Oriental  languages,  the  young  English- 
man is  at  least  as  capable  as  the  young  Frenchman,  or 
German,  or  Russian,  of  becoming  a  good  linguist  and  a  sound 
scholar;    but  so  long  as  auah  knowledge  leads  to  nothing 
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we  cannot  expect,  and  ought  not  to  seek,  to  persuade  our 
young  countrymen,  unless  they  have  private  means  and  are 
independent  of  a  professional  career,  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  which  they  can 
find  no  market  either  in  Government  or  private  employment. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter:  it  is  not  additional 
facilities  for  study,  but  the  '  open  door '  for  quab'fied  students 
which  we  require  ;  and  unless  the  Government  can  be 
induced  by  the  more  influential  members  of  our  Society  to 
hold  out  hopes  of  a  career  to  those  who  have  attained 
proficiency  in  the  various  Eastern  languages,  I  fear  that 
it  is  Utopian  to  dream  of  establishing  an  Oriental  School  in 
London  or  elsewhere  in  England. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  Society  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  our  President, 
Lord  Reay,  who,  amidst  so  many  calls  on  his  time,  finds 
leisure  to  devote  himself  so  strenuously  to  our  interests  ;  and 
also  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  our  Secretary,  whose  true 
scholarship,  wide  sympathy,  and  unfailiug  geniality  have 
done  so  much  to  strengthea  and  consolidate  the  bonds 
which  unite  us.  And  in  this  connection  it  would  be  most 
ungrateful  not  to  make  mention  of  our  indebtedness  to  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Hughes,  to  whose  energy,  business 
capacity,  and  tact  the  success  of  the  Journal  is  so  largely 
due.  Lastly,  I  think  that  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
Society's  admirable  printers,  Messrs.  Stephen  Austin,  of 
Hertford,  whose  accurate  workmanship,  punctuality,  and 
consideration  must  have  evoked  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of 
every  contributor  to  the  Jonnial.  I  have  had  a  fairly 
extensive  experience  of  printers,  and  I  know  few  firms  with 
whom  one  can  work  more  easily,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  proofs  will  be  well  composed,  carefully  read,  and 
punctually  delivered.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
the  Society  that  it  helps  to  maintain  the  excellent  Oriental 
department  of  a  firm  whose  w^ell-known  skill  in  this  branch 
of  printing  is  connected  with  that  admirable  East  India 
College  of  Haileybury,  which,  though,  alas  !  no  longer 
existent,  produced  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Oriental 
scholars. 
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I  have  much  pleasure  ia  seoonding  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport. 

liord  lieay : — Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — ^There  is  little  left 
to  be  said  after  the  very  exhaustive  speeches  of  Mr.  Browne 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyall.  The  Report  for  the  past  year  is 
a  very  short  one  and  contains  little,  if  anything,  of  a  startling 
character.  But  we  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  Society  that 
which  has  been  elsewhere  applied  to  nations,  "  Happy  is  the 
Society  whose  annals  are  uneventful."  The  Society  is  not 
rich,  but  the  riches  of  the  Society  are  its  Journal.  It  is  the 
representative  of  British  Oriental  scholarship,  and  as  such  it 
is  appreciated  wherever  Orientalists  pursue  their  studies. 

For  the  fact  that  the  Journal  keeps  up  our  prestige  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  Secretary.  The  valuable 
contents  of  our  Journal  are  mainly  due  to  the  care  Professor 
£Jiys  Davids  bestows  on  it  as  the  responsible  editor,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  our 
leading  scholars  and  secure  for  the  Journal  their  co-operation. 
The  fact  that  the  Journal  is  appreciated  as  much  abroad  as 
in  our  own  country  is  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Society  through  its  publication. 

I  have  to  allude  with  regret  to  the  members  we  have  lost. 
First  on  the  list  is  the  name  of  ray  noble  friend  Lord  Loch, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  we 
remember  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  ho  was  in  these  rooms 
on  the  occasion  of  an  Anniversary  Meeting  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  Of  General  Pitt-Rivers'  merits 
I  Dcod  not  speak  ;  they  are  known  to  all,  I  had  occasion  as 
Governor  of  Bombay  to  appreciate  Mr.  Sinclair's  great 
energy  and  originality,  and  the  way  in  which  he  discharged 
hia  duties,  conscious  of  the  interests  of  the  people  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  Government,  trying  to  reconcile  them  and 
thereby  consolidating  English  rule.  Of  Sir  W.  Hunter 
I  have  spoken  before,  but  I  may  say  here  again  that  to  the 
study  of  Indian  history  his  loss  is  irreparable.  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  was  known  to  us  all  as  an  authority  on  the  system 
of  land  revenue  and  land  tenures  in  India,  One  name  that 
Atands  out    is    that  of   Mr.   Watters.     Mr.   Watters    was 
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ft  'Ganral  in  Ohina ;  lie  toek  up  Hbm  mott  impdrtttif  md 
intorartuig  stady  of  Ghinese  Boddhinii,  cm  whioh  he  vu 
ttM  €s  llio  mott  wtiiiKWHt  -ftiiflioritijQSy  and  i&  odder  to  imdep* 
•tend  liie  sabjeot  bettor  he  in  later  life  took  up  BauakiiL 
He  kit  unpaUidied  a  work  on  Yuan  Tluaiig^e  trards  in 
Xndia,  wkioh,  tiumka  to  Mr.  Aibaihiiot»  will  shortly  be 
poUiahed  in  our  Oriental  Trandation  Series. 

I  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Arbathnot  has  been  Teij  iU,  and 
fliat  he  has  been  obliged  to  Taeate  his  seat  on  the  Oonneily 
and  also  to  resign  his  management  of  Ihe  Oriental 
Translation  Fund.  He  has,  however,  bestowed  on  it  a  gift 
of  £000,  and  handed  over  his  stodk  of  books  to  the  Soeiety; 
which  will  now  carry  on  the  important  work  he  haa  so 
generonsly  begun.  He  took  a  most  active  and  benevolent 
interest  in  the  Sodety,  and  I  tmst  he  will  soon  recover  and 
some  day  resume  his  place  amongst  ns. 

I  have  the  pleasing  dnty  of  conveying  to  Mrs.  Davids  our 
sincere  congratnlations  on  the  success  of  her  work  pnUished 
by  the  O.T.F.  She  still  works,  now  that  she  is  Mrs.  Shya 
Davids,  with  the  same  energy  and  talent  as  before,  and  sets 
an  example  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Browne  referred  in  glooroy  tones  to  a  subject  which 
formerly  was  gloomy,  but  in  which  we  now  see  a  little  light, 
the  Oriental  School  of  the  University  of  London.  We  have 
a  Board  of  Oriental  Studies,  and  that  Board  I  may  tell  you 
is  no  sinecure.  We  have  prepared  for  the  University 
a  programme  of  lectures  and  examinations  for  internal 
students,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Browne  that  it  is  of  no  use 
providing  such  a  programme  if  we  have  no  students,  but  we 
may  perhaps  hope  at  any  rate  to  have  foreigners  for  our 
students.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  was  said  on  previous 
occasions  as  to  the  encouragement  which  can  be  given  to 
those  studies  by  Government  and  by  individuals  who  have 
business  connections  in  the  East.  We  cannot  eradicate  the 
inertness  which  still  hampers  our  efforts  to  create  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
maintenance  of  our  prestige  in  the  East. 

I    have   already    alluded    to    Professor   Bhys    Davids' 
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connection  with  the  Journal,  but  he  has  also  earned  our 
Bincere  thankB  for  the  manner  in  which  he  diaeharges  his 
duties  as  Secretary.  No  one  ever  appeals  to  him,  and  I  must 
add  to  Miaa  Hughes,  without  obtaining  the  information 
which  may  be  required  in  the  moat  obliging  way.  We  are 
all  delighted  to  see  liere  the  veteran  and  active  member  of 
the  Society,  Dr.  Cust,  He  offered  to-day  to  give  up  his  post 
as  Honorary  Secretary  ;  but  we  could  and  would  not  accept 
hia  resignation.  In  your  name  I  am  sure  I  may  offer  cordial 
Ihanks  to  Dr.  Codrington  for  the  care  he  takes  o£  our 
valuable  Library. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  paat,  we  intend  to  work  quietly 
and  seriously,  and  we  claim  that  our  work  is  essentially 
Imperialistic  in  its  character.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
grandiloquent  talk  of  Imperialisra  at  ihe  present  day,  but 
the  success  of  Iiuperialism  does  not  depend  on  after-dinner 
speeches,  but  on  the  capacity,  displayed  by  those  who 
govern,  of  understanding  the  idiosyncrasies,  the  character 
of  the  various  nationalities  subject  to  our  rule.  This 
Society  contributes  to  this  knowledge,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  lessen  the  mistakes  due  to  ignorance  of  the  language,  the 
history,  and  the  prejudices  of  other  races. 

Dr.  Thornton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Bules,  said : — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  leave,  I  beg  to  propose  that  the  Society 
accept  the  revised  Rules  (which  have  been  passed  by  the 
Council  and  were  duly  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal)  as  they  now  stand.  The  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  effect  the  revision  have  given  much  time  and 
trouble  to  the  subject,  and  have  received  on  legal  points 
the  asaiBtance  of  an  able  lawyer,  our  Vice-President,  Sir 
Raymond  West.  They  have  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  wording  and  arrangement 
of  the  old  Rules,  the  incorporation  of  rules  of  practice  and 
regulations  passed  subsequently  to  the  last  revision,  and 
to  seeing  that  the  Rules,  as  thoy  stand,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Only  one  or  two  material 
alterations  have  been  made.     One  ia  the  reverting  to  the 
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old  cuatoni  of  new  xnemben  being  eleoted  at  a  General 
Meeting,  on  the  reoommendation  of  the  Oonnoil,  and  not  aa 
latterly  by  the  Ooonoil  itself;  the  eeoond,  the  rednotion  of 
the  nomber  of  Yice-Preeidenta  to  six,  so  as  to  bring  the 
total  number  of  Members  of  Council  within  the  wummmm 
pvesoribed  by  the  Charter. 
Dr.  Ouit  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  nem.  earn. 

June  11. — ^The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Beay,  President^ 
in  the  Chair. 

M.  de  la  Yall^  Ponssin  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Pranumiya 
(anthority)  of  the  Buddhist  Agamas.'' 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall, 
Professor  Bhys  Davids,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Yisvanatk 
P.  Yaidya  took  part. 


n.    COHTBMTS    OF    FoBBIGN    ObIBNTAL    JoUBBALS. 

I.   VixNirA  Objestal  Journal.    Vol.  xt,  No.  1. 

Barth  (J.).    Zur  Kritik  und  Erklarung  des  Ahtal-Diwans. 

Miiller  (W.  Max).  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Herkunft  der 
alien  Aethiopen. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Ueber  den  Brauch  der  Mahju  Versamm- 
lungen  im  Islam. 

Beichelt  (H.).     Aramaische  Inschriften  aus  Kappadocien. 

Mahler  (£.).  Die  Datirung  des  babylonischen  Arsaciden- 
schriftea. 

Zachariae  (Th.).  Das  Indische  Original  von  Bharatae 
Besponsa  Nr.  5. 

II.  Zeitschbift  dek  Deutschen  MokgenlIndischen  Gesellschapt. 

Band  Iv,  Heft  1. 

Schmidt  (B.).  Der  Textus  simplicior  des  Sukasaptati  in 
der  Becension  der  HS.  A. 

Schwarz  (P.).  Zu  den  Tables  alphabetiques  du  Kitab- 
al-Aganl. 
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Fischer  (A.)-  Noch  einmal  Heinrich  Thorbeckes  bacd- 
Bchriftlicher  Nachlaea. 

Kern  (F.).     Tabari'a  Ihtilaf  alfuqaha. 

Becker  (C,  H.).  Tabari's  sogenannte  Oatecheaia  Ma- 
bometana. 

Bobtlingt  (0.).     ^tf^- 

Laufer  (B.).  Verzeiulinis  der  tibetiacben  HSS.  der  koDig- 
licbea  Bibliothek  zu  Dresden. 

Steinscbneider  (M.),  Das  Worterbucli  al-'Hawi  des  Gaon 
(aobulhaaptes)  Hai  (gestorben  1038). 

Jacob  {B,).     Chriatlich-Palastiniscbes. 

Praetoriua  (Fr.).  Koptiscbe  Spuren  in  der  aegyptisch- 
,  arabiscben  Qrammatik. 

Fischer  (A.).     Der  Name  Zaituna. 

III.   JocKiTAL  AsiATiflCE.     Serie  ri,  Tome  xrii,  No.  1. 
Aymonier  (E.).     La  Slele  de  Sdok  Kak  Tkom. 
F^r  (L.).     Le  Karma  Sataka. 
Har^ais  (M.).     Le  Taqrib  de  Ea-Kawawi. 
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III.    Notes  ahd  News. 

Death  op  Mb  Arbuthnot. — We  regret  to  announce  the"' 
death  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Arbutbnot,  for  ao  many  yeara  a  member 
of  Council.  Mr.  Arbutbnot  will  be  specially  remembered 
BB  having  in  1890  reconstituted  tbo  Old  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  to  which  during  the  past  eleven  years  he  baa  con- 
tributed BO  much  time  and  money.  His  death  is  a  great  losa 
to  the  Society,  to  whoae  intereats  he  was  so  much  devoted. 
A  fuller  notice  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 

TiBKTAN. — Mr.  F.  B.  Shawe  is  engaged  on  a  translation 
of  the  autobiography  of  Mtlaraspa,  a  very  popular  Tibetan 
vork.  Dr.  Xiaufer,  who  is  at  present  in  Ohina  on  a  special 
mission  for  the  American  Mission  of  Natural  History,  was 
at  work  before  he  left  Europe  on  the  "  Chir-bum "  or 
"  100,000  Songs  "  of  the  same  Milaraspa. 
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ItaL  GflOBO  Hinn,  of  Be«liii»  ba$  eireokted  a  Uthog^^ 
pimpUet  daiming  to  lutTe  dedphered  No.  66  of  tlie  MiWbia 
Isimnp&oiDM,  pnblislifid  in  flia  Joimal  of  the  Amatie  Soeiotj 
of  Bengd  fmr  1898. 

Ajr  interesting  continuation  of  Dr.  Stein's  aeeoiint  of  his 
diaooToriep  in  Ohineee  Turkestan  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Bapson,  dated  from  Kashgart 
May  24, 1901.  His  statement  as  to  the  genesis  of  somo  of 
ihe  IfSS.  and  bloek- prints  in  ''unknown  cliaraotet%" 
whioh  haTo  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  particularly  important: — 

^My  exoavations  at  the  Bawak  Stupa,  N.E.  of 
Khotan,  from  which  I  last  wrote  to  you,  proved  of 
considerable  interest  From  the  great  quadrangular  court 
mdosing  the  stupa  many  relieTos  in  stucco,  mostiy  cdossal 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  were  brought  to  light  They 
show  the  closest  relation  to  Gbmdhara  art,  and,  judging 
from  the  numerous  finds  of  coins,  probably  belong  to  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era.  Though  now  partiy  buried 
under  dunes  nearly  30  feet  high,  the  ruins  have  been 
exposed  to  the  destructive  agency  of  sub-soil  water.  So 
the  inner  wooden  framework  of  all  the  great  sculptures  has 
decayed,  and  the  safe  excavation  of  the  latter  was  hence 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  I  succeeded  in  taking  a  large 
series  of  photographs  and  safely  removing  a  number  of 
smaller  relievos.  During  the  ten  days  I  spent  at  the  site, 
sandstorms  of  varying  degrees  of  violence  occurred,  and  the 
danger  of  seeing  the  heavy  masses  of  decayed  stucco  collapse 
before  our  eyes  was  increased  in  consequence.  By  the 
excavation  of  the  Bawak  Stupa  court  I  obtained  a  clear 
idea  as  to  what  the  great  religious  buildings,  which  Fa-hian 
and  Hiuen-tsiang  saw  at  Ehotan,  may  have  been  like. 

^^  During  my  short  stay  at  Ehotan  preparatory  to  my 
return,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  full  details  as 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  forgeries  which  flourished  there 
between  1895  and  1898.  You  may  have  seen  from  my 
previous  letters  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  th4t 
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all  MSS.  and  '  block-prints  '  *  in  unknown  characters,' 
which  were  purchased  from  Khotnn  during  these  years, 
are  forgeries.  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  that  clever 
econndrel  Islam  Akhun,  who  was  the  headmau  of  this  noble 
industry,  and  the  coafcaaion  of  his  proceedings  was  as 
detailed  as  it  was  amusing.  I  hope  soon  to  tell  you  the 
etory." 

The  task  of  the  student  of  Indian  antiquity  is  nowadays 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  the  most  ingenious  forgeries 
in  every  branch  of  research.  What  Dr.  Stein  has  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  MSS.  ia  undoubtedly  true  also  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  supposed  "inscriptions  in  unknown 
characters."  The  forgeries  of  ancient  Indian  coins  have, 
of  course,  been  notorious  for  many  years  past.  So  numerous 
are  they  at  the  present  time,  tliat  it  is  probably  well  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  supposed  Graeoo- 
Indian  coins  submitted  by  collectors  to  the  British  Museum 
are  false.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  this  disgraceful 
traffic  ? 
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Art.  XXIV. — Fresh  Contributions  to  the  Decipherment  of  the 
Vannic  Inscriptions.     By  Professor  A.  H.  Satcb. 

Mr.  Gol£nischeff  has  just  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Society  of  Oriental  Archaeology 
(vol.  xiii)  a  new  Tannic  inscription  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  As  my  memoir  on  the  Vannic  Inscriptions 
is  not  likely  to  be  continued  after  the  publication  of  the  rich 
materials  collected  by  Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann  during  their 
exploration  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  I  will  deal  with  this 
inscription  separately,  and  provisionally  number  it  LXXXVT 
in  continuation  of  my  former  notation.  The  stone  on  which 
the  inscription  is  engraved  was  found  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gregory,  four  versts  east  of  the  monastery  of  Eshmiadzin, 
and  is  2*70  metres  high,  63  cent,  broad,  and  36  cent,  thick. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  record  of  RuSas,  the  son  of  Argistis, 
whose  existence,  first  asserted  by  Dr.  Belck,  but  doubted  by 
myself  (J.R.A.S.,  Oct.,  1894,  pp.  705,  706),  is  thus  certified. 


T.XXXVI. 

(I)  ANKhal-di-e 

EN               SU 

• 

i-ni 

Far  Khaldis 

the  lord      of  multitudes 

this 

(2)  TAK  pu-lu-6i 

f  Ru-^-a-8 

stela 

Ruias 
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(3)  T  Ar-gia-te-khi-iii-B 

ku-gu-ni 

^ 

the  son  of  Arghtis 

has  inscribed. 

^M 

(4) 

AN  Khal-di-ni-ni 

us-ma-8 

-ni 

^H 

To  the  children  of  Kfialdis       the  propit 

ous 

^1 

{5)  T  Ru-Sa-a-a         J  Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 

^1 

Eiiias                    the  son  of  Arglstls 

(6) 

a-li                MAT 

Qu-ar-Ii-ni 

kho-bi-i   ^^ 

says  ,■        The  land 

of  Qiinrtii 

/  occupied :            | 

(7) 

qi-u-ra-a-ni                 a 
a  piece  qf  ground 

perpetualhj 

' 

(8) 

u-i                     gi-e-i 

ia-ti-ni 

mu-nu-ri 

along  tciih       a  temple 

belonging  to 

a 

complete             , 

(9) 

8aCP).W         AN  Khal-di-s             U-bar-du-du-ni                     | 

.     .     .                 Khaliiia             ha«  given 

for 

ciilticatioii : 

(10) 

i-e-8         i-Di         GTS 
/               this                 I 

ul-di-e 

(11) 

l«-m-bi                 BIT 

QIS  u-ao 

GIS  Ka-ri          i 

havcplanted;  the  house 

(^)  jmipcr-tree 

slSf)   garden-trees 

(12) 

su-klie                 ia-ti-ni               te-ru-u 

bi 

euUkated      belonging  to  it      have  planted; 

(13)  ALU  su'khe  is-ti-ni         sa-ta-u-u-li 
the  city     which  I  lime  built     belonging  to  it    preserving, 

(14)  pi-Ii  NAHK  Il-da-ru-m-a-ai 
the  tcater      of  tite  river  Hdarunias 

(15)  a-gu-u-bi  U  me-si-ni  ti-ni 
I  conducted;      the  pasturage        of  it               called 

(16)  i-nu-ka*khi-ni-e        T  Ru-Sa-i-ni-e 
born  of  the  place  of  Rtiiae 


(17)  khu-bi 

GI                          >-se 

pi-Ii 

I  look,     for  the  eitabtiehiiKnt      of  the  home  {^) 

aater 

Di-ki-du-li 

ajler-iaccificing 

(18)  LXJ-BIKU-TUK 

AN        Ehal-di-e 

a  lamb 

to  Klialiik 

(19)  ni-ip-SUu-li-ni 

LU       AU       Khal-di-9 

o/lhi  north  (f), 

a  sheep                    to  KhaldU 
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20)  SUM                 LU  AN  IM-a     LU       AN  UT-ni-e 
08  a  sacrifice,  a  sheep  to  Teisbas,    a  sheep      to  Ardinis, 

21)  se-kha-di-e         AN         A-m-qu-gi-e 
a  goat  (?)  to  Aniqugis  ; 

22)  a-se  A-MES  e-si-a-tsi-u-li 

for  the  Jtouse  (^)    tcater   after  fixing  the  following  tanff: — 

23)  BIRU-TUR    AN    Khal-di-e    ni-ip-§i-du-li 
a  lamb  for        KJialdis    of  the  north  (?), 

24)  LU        AN  Khal-di-e        SUM        LU      AN      IM-a 
a  sheep     for  Khaldis      in  sacrifice,  a  s/ieep  for    Teisbas, 

25)  LU        AN  UT-ni-e         se-kha-di        AN  A-ni^qu-gi 
a  sheep  for    Ardinis,  a  goat  (?)        for      Aniqugis, 

26)  Ru-^-a-ni  f  Ar-gis-te-khi-e 
belonging  to  Ruias    the  son  of  Argistis, 

27)  MAN        DAN-NU        MAN      al-^u-i-ni      MAN-ni 
the  king      powerful,        the  king       great,  the  king 

28)  [MAT]  Su-ra-u-e        MAN      MAT    Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e 

of  tlie  world,      the  king  of  Biainas, 

29)  MAN      MAN-MES-u-e      a-lu-si-e 
the  king         of  kings,  the  master 

30)  ALU  Dhu-us-pa-e  pa-ta-ri 
of  Dhuspan      the  city. 

31)  Ru-sa-a-8         y  Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 
Ruias  the  son  of  Argistis 

32)  a-li         a-lu-8         i-ni         DUP-TE-e 
says :    Whoever       this  stela 

33)  tu-li-e         a-lu-8         pi-tu-li-e 
removes,    whoever  removes  the  name, 

34)  a-lu-8  e-si-i-ni  su-u-i-du-li 
whoever     the  regulations      appropriates, 

35)  a-lu-s        KI-TIM        khi-pu-li-i-e 
whoever     with  earth  shall  cover, 

36)  a-lu-8  A-MES  khu-su-li-e 
whoever         the  water  shall  cause  to  destroy  (it), 

37)  a-lu-8         u-li-8         ti-u-li-e 
whoever        else      shall  pretend 
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(38)  i-e-8        za-du-u-bi         a-lu-s 
"  /     have  done  (this),**  whoever 

(39)  ti-nini  tu-H-e  ma-^i-e 
what  has  been  named  shall  remove         (even)  the  things 

(40)  ti-ni  te-li-i  e-a-i 
that  are  called    .     .     ,            whether  {he  be) 

(41)  MAT  Bi-a-i-ni-s  e-a-i 
a          Biainian  or 

(42)  [MAT]  Lu-lu-i-ai-8  AN  Khal-di-s 
a  Luluian,  Khaldis 

(43)  AN  IM-8        AN  UT-ni-s        AN-MES-s 
Teisbas  (&)  Ardinis  the  gods 

(44)  pi-i  ti-i-ni  me-i 
the  name  (&)  record        of  him 

(46)  ar-rau-zi-i  me-i 

(&)  the  posterity        of  him y 

(46)  ALU  Se-il-bi-i  qi-u-ra-i-di 

of  the  city      of  Selbi^    in  tlie  piece  of  ground , 

(47)  tu-li-e  tu-u-ni 
shall  remove        ntterly, 

(6)  The  photograph  of  the  inscription  of  Atamchan  or 
Novo-Bajazet  (liii)  shows  that  the  ideograph  of  **  child." 
"son/'  had  the  phonetic  value  of  av  in  Vannic  (see  Belck 
and  Lehraann,  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologic,  ix,  p.  348). 
That  the  root  ar  meant  **  to  be  small,"  **  to  be  a  child," 
is  clear  from  the  compound  arkhi-unilis,  '*  family,"  which 
I  have  long  ago  explained  as  a  combination  of  urnlis,  **8ced," 
and  arli/tis.  In  ar-hhis  the  suffix  of  derivation  indicates 
that  the  word  signified  "child."  Compare  al-khe,  "the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  "  (xxxiv,  10),  from  r?/,  "  to  increase," 
"  to  be  big."  ^ 


'  The  di'n\ativi-  a/i'tii  in  li,  i,  4,  i>  *'^rowtli"  or  "tree."  An  inscription 
irom  Shiiriii,  in  the  distriet  ot  Armavir,  published  hy  Dr.  Basniadjan,  reads  : 
(I)  Arf/isfi,s  (2)  M('nihi/>/ii^/ii^s  (3)  itti  lilT  (4)  znihaii  xni  (.*>)  arhhuiiiiii, 
"  Arpistis,  8on  of  Meiiuas,  has  built  this  house  fi>r  the  possession  of  (hi>) 
(U'seeudunts,"  where  arkhi(t<in\  is  plainly  counected  with  ui'khis. 
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(7)  This  passage  settles  the  meaning  of  giurdiii,  which 
I  liflve  discussed  in  this  Journal,  October,  1S94,  pp.  718,  719. 
The  adverb  qin  perhaps  signifies  "  bounded  by  "  rather  than 
"  beside,"  though  the  two  significations  easily  pass  one  into 
tlie  other. 

For  niik-mariii  see  Isxix,  8,  15,  The  word,  which  has  the 
adverbial  form,  properly  signifies  "every  day."  The  ffuni 
siili-m'tnii  of  Ixxix,  8,  is  replaced  in  Ixxviii,  Iter.  7,  8,  by 
W-mniin  liiiriti  ijiinei.  Manns  means  "every,"  "mII,"  not 
"euch  "as  1  formerly  supposed. 

(8)  I  believe  that  Dr.  Beick  is  right  in  making  gie* 
"  a  temple,"  instead  of  "  a  wall,"  as  I  formerly  suggested. 

Maim-ri  has  the  same  adjectiviil  termination  as  giiteu-riii, 
"multitudinous,"  dhii!ii->-M,  "palace,"  getihe-rtB,  "alive." 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  adjective  agreeing  with  n'lei  after 
Ml  invariably  ends  in  -tiri;  thus  we  have  [«i]  yiti  siHa-\un\, 
"along  with  the  old  (or  decayed)  temple"  {iv,  'i),  hi  gUti 
ittini iida-uri,  "along  with  its  old  temple"  (xlii,  2;  Ixxvii,  7), 
So  in  1,  7,  .  .  qa-uri  after  mi  aiiiei,  "along  with  the  land"  or 
"  earth." 

(9)  U-har-ilu-iin-ni  is  one  of  the  numerous  compounds  of 
which  dii,  "  to  set "  or  "  give,"  forms  the  second  part.  The 
first  character  IT  seems  to  bo  the  ideograph  which  is  found  in 
Kne  15,  where  it  represents  the  Assyrian  retn,  "  pasturage," 
"pasture-land."  The  same  ideograph  probably  occurs  in 
li,  iii,  5,  as  well  as  in  Ixviii,  8,  11.'  Baiilu  or  miisdii  is, 
I  believe,  like  uiki  in  line  17,  a  word  borrowed  from 
Assyrian,  perhaps  the  nuniiii  to  which  Delitzsch  assigns 
doubtfully  the  meaning  of  "a  depression"  or  "plain." 
At  oU  events,  the  general  flense  of  the  compound  is  clear; 
Ebaldis  has  set  apart  the  temple-domain  as  consecrated 
groand  on  which  accordingly  Hu^us  can  plant  trees  and 
;«atablish  a  garden. 


wtagli 

<I1   ol  tl 


,  i,  7,  lioweyer,  OIS-U  ia  "plaot,"  aiid  l".«  i 

b*  tbu  ■Kins.     I  «lioulil  Dov  priipow  the  (oUawin^  trsDilntiuii 

I  ««r.*V  Sa.-i-dtni-m  tim  SHn-ziuri-ni  GIS-U  ilu-tei,  '■  lhi»  Irru 
.snH>  pluco  Uu  ipves  to  the  mlei,  the  whole  of  it,  at  itoarMimratif) 
iit(F)  for  thi-  tnuple,  etim  tlie  pluit  of  S'aridari*  which  »  cnlled  the 
~  of  S'ttridurit."     UiifortDiuitdj,  hi)wov«r,  the  rea^og  aue  ia  not  certain. 
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(10)  One  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  Drs.  Belck 
and  Lehmann  has  shown  that  uidis  signifies  ''a  vine." 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  "post,"  which  I  had  assigned 
to  it,  falls  to  the  ground.  And  with  this  falls  also  the 
suggestion  that  zaris  denotes  "  a  door." 

(11)  Zaris,  which  is  so  often  coupled  with  uldis  (e.g. 
Izxvii,  9),  must  also  be  a  tree,  and  what  it  was  is  indicated 
in  Ixxix,  19,  where  uldi  zari  are  replaced  by  the  ideographs 
of  "vine"  and  GIS-TIR-GAN,  or  "  garden- tree."  ITie 
"  garden-tree  "  may  be  the  mulberry,  though  more  probably 
fruit-trees  of  all  sorts  are  intended.  Zaris  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  s^rw,  zaru. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  uldis  and  zaris  shows 
that  Mr.  Ool^nischeff's  suggestion  is  right  that  use  is  the 
Assyrian  usu.  The  w«M-tree,  like  the  Egyptian  Ash,  is, 
I  believe,  the  juniper.  The  juniper  grows  wild  in  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor;  indeed,  in  Armenia  there  is  one  species 
{J,  excelsa)  that  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  large  tree; 
and  Twelfth  Dynasty  coffins  made  of  the  wood  have  been 
found  in  Egypt.  The  juniper  was  also  a  native  of 
Northern  Syria,  from  whence,  according  to  the  Black 
Obelisk,  Shalmaneser  II  received  wse^- timber  as  tribute. 
Ideograph ically  it  was  known  as  GIS-KAL,  or  "  hard 
wood."  Now,  in  Ixxix,  19,  nsv  follows  uldi  zari,  and  is 
itself  followed  by  the  ideograph  KAL.  Perhaps  the  same 
use  is  found  in  Ixviii,  3. 

(12)  Su-khe  is  from  su,  **  to  make  "  ;  see  my  note  on 
Iviii,  4,  where  perhaps  the  translation  should  be  "  offerings 
on  the  altar  that  has  been  made."  Su-khe,  "  made "  or 
"  artificial,"  applied  equally  to  the  "  built  "  house  and 
"  cultivated  "  trees. 

(13)  For  sa-tuli  see  my  note  in  this  Journal,  October, 
1894,  p.  719.  The  verb  properly  means  **  to  keep," 
"  secure,"  **  preserve."  The  translation  I  have  given  of 
1,  17,  I  can  now  amend.  The  characters  which  follow  the 
first  "  50 "  are  the  ideographs  which  denote  *'  chariot," 
and  gunU'Si-ni,  which  is  often  preceded  by  the  determinative 
of  a  class  of  persons,  and  is  generally  coupled  with  "  slaves  " 
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women,"  signities  "eunuoha."  The  word  is  connected 
with  ijiiiU,  "the  estabLiahed  sacrifice,"  and  gunu-sd,  which, 
aa  Dr.  Schoil  has  pointed  out,  muat  correspond  with  the 
Assyrian  phrase  ■'  with  arms  "  or  "  with  the  sword."'  The 
root  gimu  evidently  means  "to  slay,"  "sacrifice,"  "cut." 
At  first  I  thought  that  guimsini  might  be  the  "  temple 
Bervanls  who  cut  up"  the  animals  that  were  sacrificed, 
but  the  association  of  the  word  with  /((/".  "  women," 
points  rother  to  "eunuchs."  Consequently  1,  17,  L  GIS- 
NARKvVBTI  L  guuusini  mtubi  must  be  rendered:  "I  kept 
50  chariots  (&)  50  eunuchs."  They  were  the  spoil  of  the 
fourteen  palaces  (not  temples,  be  it  observed)  which  Sari- 
duris  had  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Sari-duris  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  bidi-adiba^  of  the  gunusini,  a  word  which 
is  compounded  with  bidi,  and  bidi  is  a  sacrificial  term 
(Ixriii,  6,  7). 

(14)  PiVi'is  replaced  in  line  22  by  the  ideographs  A-MES, 
thus  settling  its  meaning  and  showing  that  I  was  wrong  in 
translating  it  "memorial."  Dr.  Belck's  "  canal"  was  nearer 
the  truth. 

{15}  For  the  ideograph  U,  "  pasturage,"  see  above,  line  !). 

(Ifi)  I  have  discussed  the  meaning  of  iua  in  this  Journal, 
October,  1894,  p.  719,  where  I  have  concluded  that  it 
signified  "area."  I  should  now  give  it  the  wider  and  less 
specific  signification  of  "  place,"  It  probably  has  the  same 
root  as  inaiinn  or  inanis,  ■'  city," 

(17)  For  the  ideograph  GI  see  this  Journal,  October, 
1894,  p.  717. 

Ifiki,  "  sacrifices,"  in  uiki-du-li  is  a  loan-word  from 
Assyrian. 

(21)  Aniqugis,  otherwise  unknown,  is  probably  the  local 
deity. 

Sekhad(  is  a  new  word ;  as  the  goat  was  common  in  the 
region,  and  was  a  sacrificial  victim  like  the  sheep  and  lamb, 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  meant  here. 

(22)  In  Ixvi,  5,  6,  csi-nim  is  associated  with  eii,  and  must 
•  ffi(««.»«  (xliu,  16}  mu>!l  lie,"  wi'njwns."  "«  portion  of  the  wipBTea  and  of 
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hATa  ft  sunilftr  ■Jgni&wtion ,  The  mffiz  hiM  here  mppmn  to 
danoto  "  &•  MUms  "  or  the  IiIdb  ;  ef.,  bovever,  Jfiiiwii  ii  ■<!■- 
/i-»^  ** ao  ai  to  beoome  the  plaoe  of  Meniiu"  (zzziT»  lfi)» 

(29)  Ky  pveaent  rendering,  of  oAr-iff  ai  ^maafar"  it 
derired  from  the  oommoD  phrase  kkutia^  KkaUi^  XMbtH 
di  Ardmi^  ahhU-m^m  aUmi-mm  aU^ba^,  "  by  eomTnaiHi  of 
TfhaHii^  TetsbaB,  and  Ardinisy  the  company  of  the  gnat 
lords.'' 

(30)  That  paiari  was  the  eqoiTalent  of  the  idec^raph  sd 
**  eity/'  usually  added  to  the  name  of  Dhaq[ia8,  waa  already 
known  from  the  inseription  of  Melasgert,  published  by 
Dr.  Schea  in  the  BeeueU  de  Trwam  reitO^  d  ta  PAiU$ti§ 
0i  d  FArekSobgie  igyfiimne%  ei  anffriemnm^  ZTiii,  p.  76^ 
where  we  should  read  paUtri  instead  of  the  author'a  jNa-# 
<iig»-n\  Dr.  Belok  thinks  that  paiari  was  a  word  bdonging 
to  the  language  of  the  older  population  who  were  eonqnerad 
by  the  kings  of  the  Yannio  monuments.  However  this 
may  be,  I  believe  that  it  explains  the  Hittito  Pterion,  "fbe 
district  of  Ptera'';  perhaps  also  the  name  of  Father^ 
Compare,  moreovery  the  Lyoian  Patara. 

(35)  The  usual  phrase  is  ainei  ini-H  du-Ut  **  shall  give  it  to 
the  earth/'  as  in  xx,  12.  Khipu  accordingly  will  mean  '*  to 
cover,"  •*  bury,"  "  conceal." 

(39)  Ma-ii'tii  is  used  of  the  gods  (Ixi,  2),  'Mhe  existences" 
or  ''  powers,"  and  Professor  D.  H.  Miiller  is  probably  right 
in  deriving  the  word  from  the  root  nm,  **  to  exist."  Here, 
however,  maie  can  hardly  signify  the  divine  power,  and  must 
rather  denote  existences  or  objects  in  general. 

(40,  41)  Sai  is  new,  but  the  sense  is  clear,  eai — eai  being 
"  whether — or." 

(42)  The  country  of  Lulus  was  the  district  in  which 
Armavir  stood,  according  to  Ixviii,  2,  and  seems  originally 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  Mannian  territory. 

(45)  Armuzi  must  evidently  mean  "  posterity,"  "  genera- 
tion," and  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  ar,  ''a  child."  In 
xliv,  16,  17,  we  have  armuzi  IV  IV  SU,  "  to  the  four  times 
fourth  generation  "  (where  Layard's  copy,  however,  has  the 
ideograph  of  "  seed  "  instead  of  the  numeral  IV). 
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(46)  The  ideograph  of  "  city  "  is  partly  obliterated. 

(47)  The  nbaraclere  (ii  (which  hiis  the  rare  form)  in 
ia-te  and  ni  in  tii-ni  are  partly  obliterated.  The  words 
arc  literally  "shall  remove  with  u  removal,"  like  hhai-ni 
khau-li.  "  shall  utterly  destroy,"  in  the  inacription  of 
Keliahin  (Ivi,  24). 

I  can  now  explain  most  of  tlie  words  in  tbe  Assyrian  test 

I  of    this  latter  inscription,  which  T  was  obliged   to  leave 

1  uninterpreted  in  the  translation  I  bave  given  of  it  in  the 

I  J.R.A.S.,   October,   1894,   pp.  (i91   §qq,      As  I   buve  there 

r  shown,  the  inscription  is  bilinguut,  tie  Assyrian  and  Vannic 

versions  corresponding  more  closely  with  one  another  than 

ia  usual  in  ancient  bilingual  texts.    Drs.  Belck  and  Lebmann 

bave    lately    found    another    bilingual    test,    Vannic    and 

I  AMyrian,  on  a  similar  stela  at   Eelishin  Uehnei,  near  the 

I  ruins  of  Muzazir. 

The  two  German  explorers  have  found  that  the  Vannic 

I  test  of  LVI  has  in  the  first  line  the  words  i/mkaiii  MTJ, 

"  the  same  year,"  though  tbe  MU  ia  not  certain.     It   has 

I  accordingly   been    urged    that    the   Vannic    t*xt   must    be 

a  continuation  of  the  Assyrian,  and    that  consequently  the 

I   one  is  not  a  translution  of  the  other,     }(ut  this  ia  to  read 

the  connotation  of  the  European  expression  "  the  same  "  into 

the  Vannic  ihtknni.     That  the  Vannic  word  has  no  i-eference 

to  a  preceding  statement  is  shown  by  li,  i,  4,  I'ui  ali-H  ikiila- 

I    iie-tti-ni,  "  Ibis  tree  in  this  place,"  where  no  place  has  been 

I  previously  mentioned.     Hence  iknkani  MU  would   be  more 

I  accurately  "this  year"  than  "the  same  year."     Jloreover, 

■   the  character  MU,  "year,"  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  quite  possible 

that  the  inscription   began   with  tbe  words,   "  To  the  god 

Ebaldis  of  this  place."     It  is  contrary  to  custom  for  the 

name  of  Ebaldis    not   to   come   at   the    head    of  a  Vannic 

inacription.     That  the  Vannic  text  should  be  a  continuation 

of  tbe  Assyrian  would   be   also   difficult   to   explain.     On 

a    memorial   of   Vannic    victories    and    conquests,   and    in 

a  coantry  where  Assyrian  was  not  spoken,  the  Vannic  text 

would  take  precedence  of  the  Assyrian,  and  not  tbe  converse. 
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The  Persian  kings  commenced  their  inscriptions  with  the 
Persian  and  not  with  the  Babylonian  or  Amardian  texts. 
Even  apart  from  the  close  correspondence  which  I  have 
shown  to  exist  between  the  Yannic  and  Assyrian  texts, 
oommon-sense  alone  would  require  that  on  a  monument  of 
the  kind  they  should  relate  to  the  same  event.  And  the 
only  valid  argument  on  the  other  side,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  which  was  called  Muzazir  by  the  Assyrians 
appears  as  Ardinis  iu  the  Yannic  version,  has  now  been 
removed  by  Dr.  Belck's  discovery  that  Ardinis  was  really 
the  Yannic  name  of  Muzazir. 

In  the  numeration  of  the  lines  I  follow  the  order  given 
in  my  paper  in  this  Journal,  October,  1894,  pp.  692-699. 
Y.  means  the  Yannic  text,  A.  the  Assyrian. 

(2)  Y.    Mumu-ni-ni    would    signify    "  belonging    to    the 

tributaries,"  so  that  reference  would  be  made  to  the 
gods  of  the  tributary,  or  vassal  state  of  Muzazir. 

(3)  Y.    I   can   now  explain   the   form   [Sar-Jr/eir-aza-ii-wi*, 

The  termination  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
in  -na-ne,  **  belonging  to  the  city  *'  or  **  country,'* 
or  in  Biain-a-ne  above  (LXXXVI,  28),  while  -az  or 
-atn  is  the  suffix  -atsiy  as  in  Mfnua-ie-afsi-li'tn  quoted 
above.  The  word  consequently  means  **  belonging 
to  the  place"  or  ^*  race  of  Sari-duris.'*  We  may 
translate  it  **  of  the  house  of  Sari-duris.'' 
(8)  The  Assyrian  be/i,  which  sometimes  has  the  deter- 
minative of  *' leather,'*  signifies  "shields."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  signification  of  the  Yannic  unii. 
I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  Yannic  word  for  **  shields "  was 
uhjuac.  As  we  learn  from  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
shields  were  hung  up  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  a  Yannic  temple.^  In  Iviii,  5,  the  translation 
is  "a  sheep  for  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Khaldis, 
a  sheep  for  the  shields  of  the  temple  of  Khaldis." 

*  Botta:  Lc  Mo)wment  de  NmivCf  ii,  pi.  141. 
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(9)  Tbe  Assyrian  liiOu  ia  a  derivalive  frojii  Ixtbu,  "gate," 
and  means  "a  siDall  door"  or  "wicket,"  Hence 
there  ia  no  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  Tel 
el-Ainarna  tablets  lul/a  is  a  mistake  for  Ijtihi.  The 
8umeriaii  QIS  genginu,  which  ia  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  bib&ti,  is  also  the  equivalent  of  iin&ti, 
"framework."  The  Vannic  aiiibi,  at  which  bibu  is 
the  translation,  is  really  a  loan-word  from  Assyrian, 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  Assyrian  iiirif/i,  "entrance,"  and 
hence  it  is  that  Alenuas,  in  his  inscription  at  the 
entrance  to  the  artificial  cavern  in  the  rock  at  Van, 
says,  aius  niribi  isfini'iti  khim-lie,  "  whoever  shall 
destroy  ila  entrance  "  (xxi,  9,  10). 
(13)  A.  Dr.  Scheil's  copy  has  bu-i,a{?)-ti  or  bii-sii{?)-fi. 
Bmii  would  be  "property,"  but  biisu/i  is  unknown. 
So,  too,  we  have  buna,  "form,"  but  no  biiiiati.  If 
.  .  .  e^ffni  in  6  V.  is  the  termination  of  H/yu»ryflj", 
the  Assyrian  equivalent  would  seem  to  be  makanu, 
"  place,"  "  chapel,"  or  perhaps  "  column." 
The  copy  shows  traces  of  U,  "  food,"  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
I  (14)  V.  In  this  Hue  U,  "  food,"  has  unfortunately  been 
omitted  by  the  print<;r  in  the  text  I  have  published. 
I  am  inolined  to  think,  however,  that  both  here  an'l 
in  the  previous  line  we  should  read  QUD,  "ox,"  for  U. 
(15)  V.  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  thia  line  has  no 
equivalent  iu  the  Assyrian  version.  In  lino  24  the 
Vannic  guiakitu  khniiii  i7ni(i[/ij  corresponds  with  the 
Aaayrian  ^f  pasn  iiiassi,  "  like  scattered  corn  he  shall 
carry  away "  (for  pitsri  see  Delitzscb,  A»»ijrische» 
Sandicortfibuch,  p.  55U).  Hence  the  Vannic  words 
.  mean  "  he  shall  destroy  with  the  destruction  of 
i  (scattered)  grain,"  and  gantkhe  in  line  15  must  be 
the  "grain"  which  was  offered  to  the  gods  along  with 
wine  and  animals.  The  "  grain  "  must  be  mentioned 
in  the  Assyrian  text,  which  is,  however,  in  too 
fragmentary  and  uncertain  a  state  to  be  deciphered. 
But  it  is  probable  that  what  I  have  supposed  to  be 
KAS-DIN-MES  should  be  corrected  into  GUD-MES, 
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(16)  A.    Bfuti  means  **  xoand/'  as  must  also  its  Yaniue 
eqaivalent  ka^nu 

(19)  y.    We  must  read  [e-n-/a]-tf-^  as  it  now  turns  oat 

that  erila9  was  the  Yannie  word  for  **  king "  (Scheil« 
Beeueil  de  Tramuse^  xyiii,  p.  76). 

(20)  Translate:    "the  entrance  of  this  sanctuary  of  the 

Ehaldis-gods."      The    Assyrian    panpann   was    the 
**  shrine "  in  which  stood  the  parakku  or  *^  merey- 
seat" 
(37)  Idahib  is  '^  he  shall  destroy.''    Oonseqnently  the  Yannio 
•if  j  or  mui  will  signify  *'  to  rain." 


YOCABULARY. 


A. 


A-ga-u-bL    **  I  conducted."    Ixzzvi,  15. 
A-IL     "  He  says."    Ixxxvi,  6,  32. 

Ali-6i.   "  A  growth,"  **  tree,"  from  at  "  to  increase."    li,  i,  4. 
Al-8u-i-ni.     "  Great."     Ixxxvi,  27. 

A-lu-8.     •*  Whoever."     Ixxxvi,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38. 
A-lu-si-e.     "  Master."     Ixxxvi,  29. 

Ar.     "  Child,"   "  small,"   **  to   be   small."     Hence  <ir-**i-«, 
"  children."   Cf .  arkhtiianiy  "  belonging  to  (his)  descendants." 
Ar-mu-zi-i.     "Posterity,"  **  generation."     Ixxxvi,  45. 
A-ni-qu-gi-e.     "  The  deity  Aniqugis."     Ixxxvi,  21. 
A-ni-qu-gi.     Ixxxvi,  25. 
A-se.     •*  House,"  '*  temple."     Ixxxvi,  17.  22. 

B. 

Bar-du-du-ni  or  XJ-bar-du-du-ni.  *'  He  set  apart  for  culti- 
vation." Ixxxvi,  9.  A  compound  of  dUy  "  to  get "  or 
"  give,"  and  what  is  probably  an  Assyrian  loan-word, 
bardu  or  viasdu, 

Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e.     "  Of  the  land  of  Biainas."     Ixxxvi,  28. 

Bi-a-i-ni-8.     "A  Biainian"  or  "Vannian."     Ixxxvi,  41. 
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DH. 

Dhu-u8-pa-c.     **  Tosp."  .  Ixxxvi,  30. 

E. 

E-a-i— e-a-i.     "  Whether— or."     Ixxxvi,  40,  41. 
Erilas.     **  King/'     To  be  read  instead  of  khntes. 
E-si-a-tsi-u-li.     "  After  prescribing  as  follows."     Ixxxvi,  22. 
E-di-i-ni.     ''  Regulations."     Ixxxvi,  34. 

G. 

Gi-e-i.     "  Temple  "  (rather  than  "  wall ").     Ixxxvi,  8. 
Gimu-6&.     "With  weapons."     Gunu-se,  "arms"  (xliii,  15). 

Ganu-si-ni,   "eunuchs"    or    "temple-butchers"    (1,   17). 

From  gunUf  "  to  cut,"  "  slay  for  sacrifice." 
Ghi-ru-khe.     "Grain";   Assyrian  pturi^  "scattered  grain." 

Ivi,  15.     Gu-ru-khu.     Ivi,  24. 

I. 

I-e-8.     "  I."     Lxxxvi,  10,  38. 

Il-da-ru-ni-a-ni.     "  The  river  Ildaninias."     Ixxxvi,  14. 

I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e.    "  Bom  of  the  place."    Ixxxvi,  16.     From 

inu^  "place." 
Is-ti-ni.     "  Belonging  to  it."     Ixxxvi,  8,  12,  13. 

K. 
Ku-gu-ni.     "  He  has  inscribed."     Ixxxvi,  3. 

KH. 

Khi-pu-li-i-e.      "  He    shall    cover,"    "  burv,"    "  conceal." 

Ixxxvi,  35. 
Khu-bi-i.     "  I  have  taken,'*  "  occupied."     Ixxxvi,  6.     Khu- 

bi.     Ixxxvi,  17. 
Khu-su-li-e.  "He  shall  cause  to  take,"  "destroy."  Ixxxvi,  36. 
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L. 
Lu-lu-i-ni-8.    "A  man  of  the  country  of  Lulus."    Ixxxvi, 42. 

M. 

Manus.     *'  Every/'  "  all,"  rather  than  "  each." 
Ma-nu-ri.     "  Complete."     Ixxxvi,  8. 
Ma-^i-e.     "  Existences,"  "  things."     Ixxxvi,  39. 
Me-i.     "  Of  hira."     Ixxxvi,  44,  45. 
Me-si-ni.     **  Its."     Ixxxvi,  15. 

N. 

Ni-ki-du-li.  **  After  sacrificing."  Ixxxvi,  17.  A  compound 
of  du  and  the  Assyrian  loan-word  niki  (niqi). 

Ni-ip-^i-du-li-ni.     **  Northern  "  (P).     Ixxxvi,  19,  23. 

Ni-ri-bi.  *'  Entrance,"  "  wicket-gate,"  "  door  "  ;  Assyrian 
niribi,     Ivi,  9. 

P. 

Pa-ta-ri.     ''  City  "  or  **  the  city."     Ixxxvi,  30. 

Pi-li.     "Water"  (A-MES).     Ixxxvi,  14,  17. 

Pi-i.     *'  Name."     Ixxxvi,  44. 

Pi-tu-li-c.     "  lie  shall  remove  the  name."     Ixxxvi,  33. 

Pu-lu-si.     "Stela."     Ixxxvi,  2. 

Q. 

Qi-u-ra-a-ni.    "  A  piece  of  ground."    Ixxxvi,  7.    Qi-u-ra-i-di. 

Ixxxvi,  46.     Qiii.    "  Bounded  by  "  rather  than  "  beside. 
Qu-ar-li-ni.     "  The  land  of  Quarlis."     Ixxxvi,  6. 


R. 

Ru-sa-i-ni-e.     "  Belonging  to  Rusas."     Ixxxvi,  16. 
Ru-jsa-a-ni.     Ixxxvi,  26 
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s. 

Sa-tu-u-u-li.  "  Preserving."  Ixxxvi,  13.  The  compound 
sa-tu  means^'  to  keep,"  "  preserve,"  "  reserve." 

Se-kha-di-e.  "A  goat"  (?).  Ixxxvi,  21.  Se-kha-di. 
Ixxxvi,  25. 

Se-il-bi-i.     **  The  city  of  Selbis."     Ixxxvi,  46. 

Sida-uri.     '*  Old,"  "  decayed."     iv,  2. 

Su-khe.     "  Artificial,"  "cultivated."     Ixxxvi,  12,  13. 

Su(?)-ki.     Ixxxvi,  9. 

Su-li-e-ma-nu.     **  Every  day,"  "  perpetually."     Ixxxvi,  7. 

Su-ra-u-e.     "  The  world."     Ixxxvi,  28. 

S. 

[Sar]-du-ra-za-u-ni.     *'  Of  the  house  of  Sari-duri8."     Ivi,  3, 
Su-u-i-du-li.     "  He  shall  appropriate."     Ixxxvi,  34. 

T. 

Te-li.     Ixxxvi,  40. 

Te-ru-bi.     **  I  planted."     Ixxxvi,  11. 

Te-ru-u-bi.     Ixxxvi,  12. 
Ti-ni.     "  Called,"  '*  a  name  "  or  "  record."     Ixxxvi,  15,  40. 

Ti-i-ni.     Ixxxvi,  44. 

Ti-ni-ni.     Ixxxvi,  39. 
Tu-li-e.     "  He  shall  remove."     Ixxxvi,  33,  39,  47. 
Tu-u-ni.     "  Removal."     Ixxxvi,  47. 

U. 

U-i.     *'  Along  with."     Ixxxvi,  8. 

(GIS)  Ul-di-e.     "  A  vine."     Ixxxvi,  10. 

U-li-s.     "  Another."     Ixxxvi,  37. 

TJ-ri-li.     "  Shields  "  ;  Assyrian  beie,     Ivi,  8. 

(GIS)    U-se.      "Juniper-trees."      Ixxix,    19;    Ixxxvi,    11. 

Assyrian  loan-word. 
Us-ma-si-ni.     "  Propitious."     Ixxxvi,  4. 
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z. 

Za-du-u-bi.     "  I  have  done,"  "  made."     Ixxxvi,  -iS. 

J 

\ 

(QIS)  Za-rl.     "  Garden-treea."     Ixxxvi,  U.     Assyrian  loan- 

word. 

Ideoguaphs. 

A-MES  {pili).     "  Water."     Ixxxvi,  23.  36. 

1 

BIT  {asis).     "House,"  "temple."     Ixxxvi,  11. 

1 

BIRU-TUR.     "Lamb."     Ixxxvi,  23. 

DAN-NU  i/firak).     Ixxxvi,  27. 

DUP-TE.     "Tablet."     Ixxxvi.  ^2. 

_■ 

BN(«i(m).     "Lord."    Ixxxvi,  1. 

61.     "  Estsblialied."     Izuvi,  17. 

GIS-NAHKABTI.    "Chariot."    1,17. 

(Hft-U.    "PUot."    li,i,7. 

EI-TIU  (oHwu).  -  "  Earth."    Ixxxvi,  35. 

LU  (tutu).    "Sheep."    Ixxxvi,  19,  20,  24,  25. 

LTT-BIRU-TTJB.    "  Lamb."    Ixxxti,  18. 

NAHR(oftM)-    "RiTer."    Ixxxvi.  14. 

SU  (giasurU).     "Multitudes."     Ixxxvi,  1. 

SUM  [halts).     "SaoriBce."     Ixxxvi,  20,  24. 

U.     "  Paaturage."     Ixxxvi.  15.     Cf.  V-bardu'dtini,  line  9. 

Assyrian  Words. 
BeH.     "  Shields."     Ivi,  8.  etc. 
Bibu.     "Small  gate"  or  "wicket."     Ivi,  9,  et«. 
Dahibu.     "  To  destroy."     Ivi,  37. 
Kqfiti.     "Round."     Ivi,  16. 
Panpaou.     "Shrine."     Ivi.  20. 
Pasri.     "Scattered  grain."     Ivi,  24. 


Aht.  XXV.  —  Account  of  n  rare  manuscript  Hktor'j  of 
Itfakdii,  presenled  to  the  BQyai  Asiatic  Socielij  on 
Mag  19,  1827,  bi/  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  now  described 
by  Edward  G.  Bkownb,  M.A,,  M.R.A.8. 

it'imlinu/d /rem  !>.  44t.) 


Chapter  VT  fff.  45«-52a). 

This  ohajiter  is  described  as  being  in  praise  or  IsfabAu, 
and  of  the  exoellanoe  of  its  inbabitants,  their  obedience  to 
ooQStitutod  authority,  and  tbfir  talents,  und  as  sbotving  that 
tile  echeiuea  of  all  such  us  have  intended  ill  to  theu,  or 
endeavoured  to  do  tbem  injury,  have  recoiled  on  their  own 
heads. 

In  reference  to  the  verae  (Qur'in,  sJi,  10), "  Then  He  turned 
His  attentiou  to  tbe  Heaven,  and  it  was  but  smoke;  and 
He  aaid  to  it  and  to  the  Earth,  '  Draw  nigh  to  ue,  willing  or 
unwilling,' "  it  is  related  by  Shaykh  Abu  Na'ioi  Ahmad 
b.  'Abdu'll&h  from  Hadiyya  b.  Kbalid  from  Hamm&d 
b,  Salama  that  the  earth  of  Isfab&n  responded  to  the 
Divine  Command. 

As  to  the  name  of  Isfah&u,  it  was  originally  called  Isfahan 
(^,laU-il),  because,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Persians,  Gudarz, 
the  son  of  Eishwad,  held  possession  of  it,  and  when  ho  rode 
forth  he  was  accompanied  by  eighty  sons  of  his  own,  all  brave 
knighte  and  expert  horsemen,  besides  grandsons,  retainer.* 
and  servants;  and  when  they  rode  forth  thus,  men  would 
»uyi"  htdkiin!"  {i.e.  Itpd/tdn,  iS»/)dAiin),  that  is,  "the  Army !" 
And  so,  by  degrees,  this  name  came  to  be  applied  to  tbi> 
city.     According  to   another  legend,  the  town  gained  the 
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name  of  Ispahan^  **the  Army  (of  God),"  because,  when 
Nimrod,  in  his  impious  unbelief,  desired  to  cast  Abraham 
into  the  fire,  he  sent  to  all  parts  of  his  domains  bidding 

his  people  collect  firewood  (^u^),  which  command  all  obeyed 

save  the  people  of  Isfahan. 

It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  XJs&ma  b.  Zayd  that 
Sa'd  b.  Musayyib  said,  ''Had  I  not  been  of  Quraysh,  I  would 
have  desired  of  God  that  I  should  be  a  Persian  (u^;^  *  ^}  j') 
of  Isfahan."  Abu  H&tim  of  Sist&n^  speaks  of  Isfah&n  as 
the  ''  Navel  of  'Ir&q."  Muhammad  'Abdus,  the  jurisconsult, 
describes  the  Isfah&nis  as  having  been  thus  apostrophized 
(by  whom  is  not  mentioned) :  ''  0  people  of  Isfah&n,  whose 
plains  are  all  saffron  and  whose  mountains  are  all  honey,  and 
in  each  of  whose  houses  is  a  fountain  of  sweet,  pure  water !  " 
On  this  ^t%k  remarked,  ''  I  cannot  accept  this  account,  for 
this  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Paradise."  When  'Umar 
b.  al-Khattab  took  counsel  with  Hurmuz&n  the  Persian 
(f.  46a)  concerning  Isfah&n,  P&rs,  and  Xdharb&yag&n, 
Hurmuz&n  said,  "  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful !  Isfah&n 
is  the  head,  and  P&rs  and  A'dharbdyag&n  are  the  two  wings." 
Hajjdj  b.  Yiisuf  had  a  Persian  secretary,  a  Magian  of  Isfahan, 
to  one  of  whose  kinsmen,  named  Wahzad,  the  son  of  Yazd&d 

al-Abn&'i   (  JUjIM),  he   had   entrusted   the   government  of 

Isfahan.  This  man  oppressed  the  people,  whereupon  Hajjaj 
caused  the  following  letter  (added  by  the  translator  to  the 
Mahdaitiy  which  does  not  contain  it)  to  be  written  to  him  : — 


J^l    J^y    \jt>jy^   OAJI    iS\yS^\    .  ^4j/Jl    ^.J^\  ^  ^^^jJl  ^ 

»  He  died  a,h.  256  (  =  a.d.  869).     See  my  Hand-list  of  Muhammadan  MSS. 
in  the  Cambridge  UHiveniftj  Library j  p.  174,  and  a  note  in  the  Addenda ^  p.  xviii. 
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All  htstoriane,  adds  tbe  author,  ure  agreed  that  no  king 
or  amir  has  cotae  to  Isfahan  with  evil  designs  against 
the  inhabitaaU  (f.  'IGb)  but  ihe  evil  intended  by  him  has 
straightway  recoiled  on  bis  owa  head.  Thus,  when  Nimrod 
inarched  against  it  with  an  army  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  and,  as  he  approached,  destroyed  the  crops, 
filled  up  the  fountains  and  watercourses,  slew  and  took  captive 
tbe  people,  and  looted  the  surrounding  country,  tbe  people 
of  Isfahan,  great  and  small,  meu  and  women,  sick  and  sound 
(f.  47tf),  collected  in  the  Oratory  {Mufa/ld},  bringing  with 
them  not  only  children  at  the  breast,  but  even  the  young  of 
animals,  and,  for  seven  days  and  nights,  raised  their  lamenta- 
tions and  supplications  to  God.  When  Nimrod'a  army 
reached  Yazdikhwist  they  sent  forward  a  spy,  who,  on 
reaching  Isfahan,  saw  how  the  people  were  engaged,  and, 
being  suddenly  tilled  with  the  fear  of  God,  turned  back 
to  warn  and  dissuade  his  comrades.     But  when  he  reached 


'  Tim  (nllonini;  teoiiiDgs  in  iKr  MS.  hnvn  been  fnwnited :— 1.  a,  .^1 ;  I.  I), 
'    jc^  (tn  1^) ;  I.  10,  nUI  ^(]  ;  I.  1 2,  if^\i :  klfati^-.     For  Uie  viprtaaion  iu  I.  T, 
JOff  '^Ci^i^i,  ct.  the  IJnmiM.  £tl.  FrefUg,  p.  120,  I.  3. 
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them  he  found  them  all  dead  beneath  a  great  fall  of  snow, 
so  that  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  that  vast  host.  And 
the  town  of  Yazdikhw&st  was  built  on  that  spot  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  because  *'  God  willed  their  destruction  " 

(c^l^  Jji^j  ciru  ^bj>). 

Once  when  the  *Abbasid  Caliph  Abii  Ja'far  Mansur 
(a.d.  754-775),  being  displeased  with  the  people  of  Isfahan, 
sent  instructions  to  the  governor  to  afflict  them  and  harshly 
entreat  them,  this  story  was  related  to  him  as  a  warning, 
and  he  was  thereby  constrained  to  recall  his  order. 

Ahmad  b.  'Abdu'l-'Aziz  was  at  first  a  just  and  mild 
governor,  but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  cruel 
and  oppressive,  ''eating  the  people,  skin  and  flesh"  (f.  47b), 
until  at  length  he  sent  a  messenger  named  Uhmula  of 
Vurdgird  (i.e.  Burujird :  sJ^J^^j^  i^y^^)  to  the  Caliph 
al-Mu*tadid  (a.d.  892-902)  to  obtain  further  powers  of 
exaction ;  but  Uhmula  died  on  his  return  journey,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  family  of  'Ijl,  including  Ahmad,  fell 
into  disgrace. 

Similarly  Ya'qub  b.  Layth  the  Saffarid,  when  he  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu'l-'Aziz,  conceived 
a  great  resentment  against  Isfahan,  which  at  a  later  date 
he  prepared  to  gratify.  Again  the  Isfahanis  resorted  to 
the  Oratory  (Miisa/ld)  to  entreat  God's  protection,  and 
their  prayers  were  answered  by  Ya'qub's  sudden  death 
(a.d.  878). 

So,  too,  when  Abii  Layla  b.  al-Harith  b.  *Abdu*l-*Aziz 
revolted  against  the  King,^  he  extorted  money  from  the 
Isfahanis  and  quartered  his  soldiers  in  their  houses.  They 
prayed  God  to  redress  their  wrongs ;  and,  as  Abu  Layla 
rode  out,  sword  in  hand,  to  meet  the  foe,  his  horse  stumbled 
and  threw  him,  and  as  he  fell  his  sword  pierced  his  neck  and 
slew  him  (f.  48  a). 

So,  too,  when  Muhammad  b.  Hasanawayh  of  Ray  occupied 


*  I  cannot  understand  the  text,  which  seenig  to  be  c^nrupt,  nor  identify  the 
king.     The  passage  runs — 
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I»fa)iui]  and  oppressed  the  people,  death  speedily  overtook 
him,  aa  bappmied  aUo  lo  MiBoia'i  when  he  weut  lo  Baghdad 
to  obtain  permission  to  seize  certain  l&nds  near  Isfah&Q  in 
fief>hold.  So,  too,  the  chief  of  the  Daylumites  (^Ub  J  u^j) 
in  A.H.  Sl^  (  =  A.i).  9'Al)  marctied  on  Isftih&n,  threatetiiiig 
to  loot  and  plunder  it ;  the  lKfab4n!a  prayed  God  to  protect 
them;  and  when  the  Daylamito reached  the  Castle  of  Marbin, 
Ahmad  b,  Kutligb  (f  ^JJt^)  issued  forth  therefrom,  slew 
liim,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  city. 

Next  follow§  a  story  about  Ruknu'd-Dawla  the  Buwayhid 
{a,u,  932-976),  defective  at  the  beginning,  about  a  man  of 
mean  degree,  who,  when  asked,  along  with  others  [?  by 
Ruknu'd-Dawla  himself  in  disguise,  or  by  one  of  bis  secret 
emissaries],  what  boon  he  would  ask  from  that  prince, 
replied,  "a  hundred  blows  with  the  slicks  and  expulsion 
from  the  city."  Next  day,  when  these  people  were  brought 
before  Kuknu'd-Dawla  to  repeat  their  wishes  (of  whicli, 
apparently,  he  had  been  already  informed)  and  to  receive 
what  thoy  had  desired,  this  poor  wretch,  boing  in  mortal 
terror,  could  hardly  be  induced  to  repeat  bis  rash  wish 
(f.  48A).  The  prince,  however,  excused  him  the  beating, 
snd  gave  him  a  thousand  divhams,  but  banished  him  from 
the  city. 

Here  follow  other  anecdotes  of  the  limes  of  the  Buwayhids, 
which,  as  the  author  frankly  ad  mite,  have  very  little  to  do 
with  ibe  history  of  I^fab&u.  Kuknu'd-Dawla's  consideration 
for  his  subordinates  is  illustrated  by  his  frequent  habit  of 
dismis&ing  the  crowds  of  secretaries,  scribes,  and  servauts 
who  assembled  before  his  house  at  early  morning  until  their 
presence  should  actually  be  required,  "For,"  said  be,  "  they 
have  shown  their  readiness  for  service,  and  paid  their 
respects,  and  it  does  not  seem  good  in  my  eyes  that  1  alone 
aboold  be  comfortable  and  IranquiL" 

Next  follows  an  anecdote  of  the  Sdhib  Isnm'il  b.  'Abb6d, 
who,  when  he  was  a  youth  attending  school,  used  daily  to 
pass  by  the  shop  of  a  certain  cobbler.  Whenever  he  did  so 
the  cobbler  used  to  revile  and  curse  bim  as  a  Mu'tazillte, 
a  heretic,  and  an  intidel,  but  he  would  pay  no  heed  to  these 
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insults,  and  passed  by  ia  silence.  When  in  later  years  the 
S&hib  rose  to  that  great  power  and  authority  which  he 
afterwarda  enjoyed,  it  happened  that  some  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  in  the  cobbler's  house  so  vexed  and  misused 
him  that  he  at  length  determined  to  appeal  for  their  remoTal 
to  the  Sihib,  who,  as  ho  hoped,  would  not  recognize  him 
aft*;r  so  many  years.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  present 
his  petition  than  the  Minister  recognized  him,  but,  so  fur 
from  showing  any  revengeful  feeling,  he  at  once  instructed 
the  Ba'is  Aba'l-'Abb^s  atl-JDabbi  to  expel  the  soldiers  from 
the  house,  adding  in  hie  letter  that  "  the  petitioner  had 
a  special  claim  on  him." 

It  is  further  related,  as  showing  the  justice  and  virtue  of 
the  S&hib  Isma'il  b.  'Abb4d,  and  his  care  for  the  people, 
that  at  a  time  when  Fakhru'd- Dawla  the  Buwayhid 
(a.d.  983-997)  had  great  and  pressiag  need  £»  money 
for  his  oampaigns  in  Ehurfis&n  and  Gurg&a,  a  oertsin 
man  sent  a  communication  to  him  proposing  to  enrich  the 
treasury  by  certain  exactions  which  would  bring  in  300,000 
dirhama.  This  document  was  handed  on  to  the  S&hib,  who 
summoned  the  writer,  questioned  him,  and  then  consigned 
him  to  the  custody  of  Husayn  Ldr&b  {i—Aj}),  while  he  at 
once  set  to  work,^rs^  to  raise  this  sum  himself,  and  Kcondly 
to  obtain  from  the  judges  and  doctors  of  law  a  decision  that 
the  life  of  such  a  man  as  this,  who  strove  to  subject  the 
pe(^le  to  illegal  exactions,  was  forfeit.  So  the  man  met 
with  his  deserts,  while  Fakhru'd-Dawla  was  not  disappointed 
of  his  money. 

Abd  Nasr  T&hir  b.  Ibr&him  b.  Salama,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  al>M&farr6kbi,  the  author  of  the  Mafydsin, 
and  the  cousin  of  Ust&d  Ahu'l-Hasan  'All  b.  Ahmad  b.  al- 
'Abbis  aI-And&*4nf,  who  was  governor  of  Isfahan,  related 
that  when  he  was  a  youth  attached  to  the  governor's  suite 
a  certain  person  one  day  handed  to  him  a  statement  for  the 
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governor  which  he  duly  Bubmitted  to  him.  It  proved  to 
contnin  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  farm  the  revenues  (f.  50a)  of  a  village 
called  Mirbauan  for  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  by  5,0U0 
dirfiaitis  the  amount  at  which  the  aforesaid  village  was 
assessed.  The  governor,  having  summoned  this  man  before 
him  and  thoroughly  questioned  him,  fiercely  upbraided  him 
for  "  supposing  that  ho  could  deceive  the  governor  into 
mining  a  village  which  was  one  of  the  '  roots  and  matrices 
of  the  province'  (jj;  -i*^,  t^lfii  .  J**'  ;')  for  a  paltry 
5,000  dirhamif,  while  he  hiroaelf  should  gain  5,000  dinars." 
Then  he  caused  the  unluclty  proposer  of  the  scheme  (f.  506) 
to  be  mounted  face  backwards  on  a  cow  and  paraded  through 
the  streets,  while  a  herald  proclaimed,  "  This  is  the  reward  of 
tale-bearers  and  mischief-makers  ! "  When  the  governor's 
wrath  had  somewhat  subsided  be  turned  to  the  narrator 
(Abii  Nasr  Tahir),  who  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  eartli 
for  shame,  and  said,  "  Henceforth  no  such  proposal  must  be 
placed  ill  my  hands." 

The  author,  al-Mafarrukhi,  next  speaks  of  'Ala'u'd-Dawla 
Abd  Ja'far  Muhammad  b.  Dushmanz4r  (here  written  -tde/, 
Sij  |^;.«-iJ),  in  whose  reign  (a.d.  1007—1041)  he  wrote,  and 
praises  the  assiduity  with  which  he  repaired  and  maintained 
the  fortresses  and  castles  which  protected  Isfahan,  as  well 
OS  the  clever  and  skilful  use  he  made  of  his  spies,  who 
supplied  him  with  full  information  concerning  the  forces, 
characters,  aims,  and  inventions  of  all  the  neighbouring 
potentates,  so  that,  when  one  attacked  him,  he  knew  directly 
whether  he  could  successfully  resist  him,  or  whether  be 
should  retreat  and  make  the  best  terms  be  could  (f.  51a). 

Sultan  Ruknu'd-Din  Tugbril  Beg  Abu  Talib  Muhammad 
b.  Mik&'il  the  Seljiiq  (a.d.  1037-1063)  was  also  much 
attached  to  Isfah&n,  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  twelve 
years,  besides  paying  constant  visits  of  one  or  two  months  at 
other  times,  and  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  discourtesy 
and   disobedience   which   he   suffered   at   the   hands   of  its 

linhabitanta,  he  expended,  in  public  buildings  and  improve- 

Iments,  a  sum  esceeding  500,000  tliadrx. 
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So,  too,  when  Salt&n  AH  Sbnji'  Alp  Anl&it  Huluuiniiad 
b.  (1  616)  DVM  i  Mik&'fl  the  SeljAq  (a.b.  10ffi)-107S) 
mArcfaed  from  Kharisftn  on  'Iriq  with  a  tmC  and  waif* 
equipped  army,  defeated  hn  foes  oatside  Raj,  and  adraoeed 
towiBurda  Iffahfin  against  his  brother  (?Q&ward),  who  fled 
inoontinently  to  Kirmin,  Alp  Ard&n  then  oocopied  Idhhfai, 
which  greatly  pleased  him,  and  treated  its  people  wiift 
marked  favoar.     His  brother,  fearing  parsuit,  retreated  to 

the  Oastle  of  W&dhshiz  (u^ j^  with  all  his  followers  and 
stores,  and  made  one  or  two  feeble  and  unsuccessf al  attempts 
to  recapture  Is&h&n.  On  these  occasions  Alp  Arsl&n  issued 
the  most  stringent  orders  to  his  troops  against  all  sorts 
of  looting  and  Tiolenoe,  in  which  matter  he  was  so  earnest 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  (f.  52a) 
courtiers  or  the  dearest  of  his  sons  death  would  have  been 
the  incTitable  penalty  of  disobedience.  Isfahin,  in  riiort, 
became  the  centre  of  his  vast  empire ;  he  set  **  overeeers " 
(J^\j)  over  P&rs,  Ehuzist&n,  Gil&n,  and  Adharb&yag&n, 
"guardians''  (iiiL:>-)  over  Ray  and  Khurfis&n,  and  a 
"  watcher  '*  (t-^j)  to  look  after  his  relations  and  rivals 
of  Eirm&n,  while  he  exteuded  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor 
and  India. 


Chapter  VII  (ff.  52(7-61^). 

This  chapter  professes  to  describe  the  different  seasons, 
especially  the  Spring,  in  Isfah&n,  and  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  opens  with  two  poems  by 
the  translator  (f .  52  b) : — 
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'j^ 


\^j\ 


j  ^  c;'^  u;^ 


kj  ^^^j  ^-^-H/ 


-JJ^VI 


Couplet  by  another  poet : — 
V/^'  J.jJi  i/-  v^.U::.i      '  Li!)  ^Jj\  ^  Jy\  JmJ5^  CJ;b 

Poem  by  the  translator : — 


Jy^j  4^  i' 


jy^ 


djU. 


J3j    ^iJ.; 


c;d/  ^-^^-^  c)>e"  *^c;s:f  ci;W 
^L^  tA^  c^L^  J^ 


'^  ^y^j^  ih^j  \J**^^  •  o^ 


1  \ p 

Jy  ^yL^^  j-j^  ,^;kJi  ij;-L 
^^J^^  <^\^  JLi-^^ 


-r. 


Here  follows  a  long  and  florid  description  of  the  beauty  of 
Springtide  in  Isfahdn,  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  of  which 
the  following  ingenious  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable 
specimen  : — 
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Here  fiJlows  a  pntty  jrAosof  (£  63fr-54a)  i&  pniw  of  the 
t»ittUtor*«  latroa,  Obiyithn'd-DIn  KuJ^roafi,  moeeeded 
by  other  gnoeful  Tersea,  Arabic  end  Pflnian,  intermuud 
with  proe^  and  than  titis  q^natnda  by  Hajiru'd  -  pEn 
Beyhqiai:— 

And  the  fUlewiag  qmtnun  I7  Kamfibi'd-IMa  luuetl : — 

U:-wK^_£L_rf  J  ^,y-^  Lf~*  ^  ■■"■'■'*' 

The  following  tnalamma'  poem  (half  Arabic,  half  Peraiao) 
on  f.  55a  is  perhaps  worth  quoting : — 

Next  follows  (f.  S5£}  an  Arabic  poem  of  seven  ooupleta  by 
■1-M&&rriikhi,  the  author  of  the  Ma^in,  beginning : — 
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Then  thirty-three  couplets  of  Persian  mathnam  verse  by 
Sadru'd-Din  'Abdu'l-Latif  of  Khujand  (ff.  556-566), 
beginning : — 

Then  a  Persian  ghazal  of  fourteen  couplets  (£E.  566-57a) 
by  Shamsu'd-Din  Baylaq&ni,  beginning  : — 

Then  (f.  57  a)  another  ghazal  by  Kamalu'd-Din  Isma'il, 
beginning : — 

The  charms  of  Spring  having  been  exhausted,  we  come 
(f.  576)  to  the  praises  of  Autumn,  especially  its  fruits,  the 
apples  of  ^dyish  {u^}j^)*  ^^^  peaches,  and  the  grapes,  on 
which  last  the  following  short  ghazal  is  quoted : — 


I 


t 
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The  Winter  season  next  claims  the  author's  atti>ntion 
(tf.  57fr-58fl),  and  a  deacription  of  its  home  enjoyments  and 
fireside  delights  leads  him  to  inecrt  a  number  of  anecdotes 
illustrating  the  quick-wiitedness  and  power  of  wporteo  of 
even  the  least  intelligent  of  its  inhabitants,  "women, 
miikhamtathdn,  and  fools,"  to  quote  his  unchivalrous  classi- 
liL-iition.  These  anecdotes,  especially  those  which  eonceio 
the  degraded  class  mentioned  second,  are,  for  the  most  pai-t, 
the  reverse  of  edifying ;  yet  the  scribe  appears  to  have  been 
so  pleased  with  them  that  he  has  by  mistake  transcribed 
them  twice  over,  so  that  f.  bib,  1.  7  -  f.  62rt,  1.  7  are  repeated 
again  on  i.  62a,  I.  7  -  f .  GGtf,  1.  17.  Indeed,  a  passage 
beginning  .  .  -jjj^-^  ij-^j^  i^.^  ^"d  ending  '  ^b— •}  *j^i  U . . ., 
occurs  three  times  over  (f.  57b.  11,  &-15  ;  f.  62a,  II.  7-14 ; 
and  f.  mi.  I.  17-f.  666.  1.  7),  and  the  reader  of  the  M9. 
must  skip  from  f.  62(i,  1.  7,  to  f.  6*16,  L  7. 

Of  the  fourteen  stories  comprised  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  the  first  six  have  a  mukhamiaih  for  their  hero ;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  are  about  women  ;  the  last  six  about 
hulf-witted  fools  or  "naturals."  Of  the  first  group  a 
celebrated  mukkannaih  named  Dukhandi  (i^J^^tJ ;  once 
^-Aisji-j,  once  t/Jiio-)  appears  a«  the  principal  character 
in  Nob.  1-4,  and  another  named  Ruzuh  (i|'  once,  tjj  once) 
-i-Jashmi  (or  Chashmi)  in  No.  5.  Neither  of  \hs  women 
are  mentioned  by  name,  but  amongst  the  fools  a  certain 
Abu'l-Faw&ris  figures  in  three  storiea,  and  another  named 
'Abdu'114h  in  one.  All  these  stories  are  written  in  a 
thoroughly  colloquial  style,  which  is  interesting  as  a  proof 
that  the  spoken  language  has  not  changed  more  than  the 
literary  language  during  the  last  six  hundred  years — that  ia, 
hardly  at  all.  Another  point  of  interest  which  some  of 
them  present  is  the  citation  (with  interpretation)  of  phrafiea 
in  the  dialect  of  Isfah&n.     There  are  the  following : — 


=  tf.  63 «,  1.  8)  jU  -liji;  \j^  :  <f.  58  i,  1.  3)  jU  *ij^  1^ 
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\jjtj^^  (ff.  69  a,  1. 17 ;  63  A,  1.  13)  j^  uJij^\  cXiy  Jj^o 
—  jj^^^jS.  aJoL^    jJ;»U^^  ^L^l>-y  if^W' 


f.  65  a,)  oL,  ^^1  ,  ^y^^  y-  :  (f.  60  A,  1.  12)  jLJ  ^\  ^  ^^-^  y 


=  (f.  656, 1.  6  ;  f.  61  a,  1.  12)  jf  _1^3>  <_;^^  isi 


Of  these  stories  I  propose  to  give  the  texts  of  three  and 
the  substance  (in  translation)  of  five,  omitting  the  remaining 
six  as  objectionable,  or  pointless,  or  both. 


No.  3.    Dukhandt  and  the  Jester  of  Kirmdn, 
(Ff.  59a,  11.  6-15;  63i,  11.  3-11.) 

uuO^^j  \j,\  *_r  Jt^  v^^=r  jJj^  UjLi-.!  b^'^^^^ 
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'  *J><£Sj,\ij 


Ko.  5.    7A«  Mukhatmath  who  wanted  a  fine  ehnud. 
(Ft.  69  b,  IL  1-7 ;  63  J,  1.  14  -  64a,  L  3.) 


«*«i/^j\  *  uij^  s^-i-^i^  ^T^  **^^  a«>'^  ^^.3 
wuvJW*   sJl^^  li  JL  c>~Oi&  'Sm  aISI  Jlib.  L-«^'  ju&b 

No.  9.    Ahii  'Alt  h.  Rmtam  and  the  fool  of  Bdtarqdn. 
(Ff.  tiOff,  11.  9-17;  646, 11.  5-11.) 

A;j;l  oy  ii^jjj  aCT  ijl^ v.**  c;*-  J  «;:y  V* j'iV  *'''»*r  j'  i 
^T  j\  cL-il*  ^  c^-x-.r>^.J  ^^  ^fji  )'^  j^J^i  •-?*>>!-'  vj-J^  ^-» 
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UJ  (•■J,)^  ^J-^  *-S  i.=-*-iil  ^U.  y^J^  UU  |.J;^  ti^ 

No.  10.    Abu'l-Fatlf  'Amid  and  t/is  madman. 
(Ff.  60.7,  1.  17-606, 1.  8;  6ib,  I.  12-fi5fl,  1.  2.) 

One  day  when  Abu'1-Futh  'Amid  was  out  riding,  a  certain 
[  crazy  fetloir  met  bim,  caught  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  horse 
with  both  hands  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  moving,  and 
cried:  "OMaater!  The  marriag:e  which  thou  hastooncluded 
between  thy  sister  and  So-and-so  is  not  valid,  and  she  is  as 
anlawfal  to  hira  as  his  own  mother,  for,  since  thy  father 
is  still  living,  thou  hast  no  authority  in  the  matter! "     The 

I  an  fortunate  nobleman,  unable  to  escape,  and  thus  put  to 
the  blush  before  the  onlookers,  tried  everj-  kind  of  argument 
and  persuasion  to  induce  the  other  to  let  him  go,  but  at  last, 
l>e!t)g  reduced  to  desperation,  struck  him  over  the  head  with 
his  whip  and  wounded  his  scalp.  The  madman  thereupon 
took  to  his  heels,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  face 
down  to  his  feet,  crying  out  the  while,  "  I  wished  to  discuss 
B  point  of  law  with  the  'Amid,  and  he  broke  my  head !  " 

No.  11.    Aba'l-FitiriirU  and  Stilfdii  Mat'itd  of  Ghazna. 
(Ff.  606,  II.  8-13;  65^,  U.  2-8.) 

There  was  in  Isfahan  it  certain  Abn'l-Fawaria,  whu, 
tboagb  crazy,  used  at  times  to  say  very  smart  things. 
When  Sultan  Mas'ild  b.  Mahmiid  b.  Sabuktagin  (a.d.  1030- 
1040}  drove  'Alii'u'd-Dawla  out  of  Isfahan,  he  desired  to  see 
Abu'I-Fawiri»,  of  whose  quaint  sayings  he  bad  beard,  and 
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D  brought  before  him.  "O  Abu'l-Faw&m," 
do  yoo  like  me  beat,  or  the  son  of  Kikilys  ?  " 
3  both  places,  but  the  correction  is  obrioos). 
'd-DawIa  (Abii  Ja'far  Muhammad  b.  I>asb- 
kwayh,  A.D.  1007-1041).  Abu'l  •  FawAris 
Isfahan  dialect,  "  Tii  hi-»hi,  ra  an  maydd.'" 
;  tbou  depart,  and  may  he  tiot  return  I  " 

No.  12.    Ahu'l'FawdrU  and  'Ald'u'd-Daicia. 
fFf.  606,  U.  13-17  :  65a,  li.  8-12.) 

P  ri  'A14'u'd-Dawla  was  engaged  in  building  the  city- 

ot'lBfab&n,  be  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  the  iDhabilanla 

■  fray  the  cost  of  it!>  construction,  so  that  they  irere 
J  letly  distressed.  One  day  Abu'l-Fawiris  meeting  him, 
^tVHd,  "  Ate  you  wanting  to  make  a  gardea  ?  "     "  How  boP  " 

replied  the  other.      "  Because,"   said  Abu'l-Faw&ria,  "  you 

are    laying    wasto    ihe   city    and    building    a    wall    round 

ibont  it." 

No.  13.    Abu'l-Fatedrit  hag  no  liking  for  the  Moique. 

(Ff.  60i,  I.  17-61ff,  1.  13  ;  65a,  1.  12-65*,  I.  5.) 

When,  as  already  mentioned.  Bult&n  Has'ud  took  Is&bia 
from  'Al&'u'd-Dawla,  the  inhabitants  suffered  much  at  the 
bands  of  his  soldiers.  Many  of  them  took  refuge  in  the 
Mosque,  but  even  there  they  were  pursued  by  the  victorious 
troops,  who  beheaded  some,  cut  others  in  pieces,  and  wounded 
many  more,  amongst  them  Abu'I-Fawiris.  Some  days  later, 
when  peace  was  again  restored,  he  was  sitting  near  the  aame 
mosque  while  the  people  were  going  to  prayers.  Some  of 
tbem  invited  faim  to  accompany  them.  He  answered, 
"  I  went  there  only  once  in  my  life,  and  then  I  was  nearly 
torn  in  pieces.  What  inducement  should  I  have  to  go  tlwn 
again  P  " 
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No.  14.    Another  unicilUag  aorskipper, 

A  certain  crazy  fellow  called  'Abdu'llah  was  ouce 
reproached  for  not  saying  his  prayers.  He  replied  in  the 
lafahani  dialect,  " Fa-dih-t-khardb  kharqf  na-hii  !  "  ("No 
land-tax  ia  imposed  on  a  rained  village  I ") 

The  ooly  person  mentionBd  in  the  remaining  stories  is 
Abu'1-Wafa  Mahdi,  called  "Baghd4di,"  who  is  referred  to 
as  not  knowing  the  language  of  the  country,  and  was 
therefore  presumably  an  Arab 


Chapter  VIII.     Describing  Mtijaltd  and  Kiilicha  and  Mine  of 
the  remarkable  men  oflj/ahdn. 

The  chapter  opens  with  the  {ollowiDg  Arablo  poem  by  the 
translator  (fE.  61«,  1.  17-61A,  1.5;  65i,  U.  11-16) ;— 

(.UiJC)  i  \ .  .■^\  }^}    '  J^-^^ ;  ij-t'^  ^^UU-U 
^l+i-j;  ^j;— C^IU  Ql— .    'i:^!LSL_ftJ_^/j_JJi_cl 

Here  follows  a  page  (fE.  616,  66a)  of  ornate  description  of 
Musalli,  MirbiD,  Jayy,  Zindo-rud,  the  G4v-Kbw&iii  marsh 
J.B.A.B.  leoi.  46 
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and  other  places  near  Isfah&n ;  then  an  Arabic  poem  (f.  666) 
by  Abu  Sa'id  Muhammad  ar-K&simi,  beginning : — 

Then  another  Arabic  poem  by  Abd  Gh&Iib  H&shim  b.  al- 
Husayn  b.  Muhammad  ar-Bustami  (ff.  66b-4i7a)f  beginxiing ; — 


% 


This  is  followed  by  an  interesting  Persian  qasida  by 
Sharafu'd-BIn  Shufurvah,  describing  the  past  splendour  and 
actual  devastation  of  Isfah&n  (ff.  67 «,  1.  10-676,  1.  11) : — 


^     .^LL   j^    ^\     \j^,l^k^J\    yi     i^JkJj 


C^ 


\ 


L-^v^^f  r-f-^*^  ^♦-^^  *-^i^   ^^  <Cj>-4-^  Jb 
^   ,jl-jsr«^JuJl-J   U    ^L>^    Ajlj  <Lj\j  ^yj>- 


y         — 
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<      ^ 


A  A 


j"^ "^  :/^  ^j  ^  o^-^-i/ 


'y^f^  r^^  J^  (♦^^•J  ^^^  '^  C^>?" 

^  ,^;-^    ^jlu^L^^    f^^J>S\    c^J^J    ,^1Jl.CV    C,gVll 

'  e;W-i/j^  c^^Mj*^    ^^^J^^  L5^^^ 

*  -iJj  aJ  •  c-p  y*^^  <)lJ  jJj -XJ  Ltoi  Larf-)!^ 

*  -.i-«  *_i  ,  A«r^  A_J  L-ac<_>l  jJL«J  WCjI^ 

c;-? ^r^  ^5^  ^  cHlj  (•-^^-^^ ij-:;-*  j;^< 
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^f      •, 


The  tnuuktor  here  alludes  agein  (f.  67i)  to  the 
KiMhirlffaUm  of  l^aaoM^  and  another  work  \Bg  'All  b. 
Hamsa  b.  'Amm&r  (f.  68a)  entided  ^Midi^A'Skantf,  the 
pieliaitj  of  whibh  he  axouan  himieLf  for  not  imitating. 
He  will  not^  he  aayi,  repeat  the  notioea  of  the  great  men 
of  earlier  times  which  may  be  loimd  in  these  books,  bat  wiU 
give  brief  aoooonts  of  the  celebrities  whom  If&h4n  has 
produced  in  his  own  day,  beginning  with  the  Sayyids»  or 
descendants  of  'Ali  and  the  Proidiet^s  daughter  F4fima, 
concerning  whom  (f.  68 ft)  Sa'id-i-HiraTi  says: — ' 


'  ^  ^j^  j)  '^^^'^'^  ^^%^^V^  J^  ^  *^^  c'^i^^^  ^«^«^jy  ci^bU 


Here  follows  (f.  69  b)  a  eulogy  on  the  Amir  ^Al&'u'd-Din 

Muhammad    b.  al-Murtad&  Fakhru'd-Din  Muhammad    b. 

•  •  • 

al-H&di  al-Husayni  al-'Alawi,  concluding  with  the  following 
Persian  poem : — 


^  s— ^,^43 )   (lacuna) 


•     •• 


i_.>t  lijj^  oJLu»-\  _9Er  ji  Ja.jj; 


\in: —  •^'  ■  -}J—  w.^  — —  ■  r— .  j '  "Xf^J 

^  J^J  'iH  «:— *^^  u,^^  j^  crH;^ 
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Ilere  follows  a  long  Uat  of  eminent  Tsfah&nis  arranged  in 
the  following  classes :  (1)  Persons  of  a  period  already  ancient 
when  ol-M&faTTukbi  wrote  hia  Ma^tmii;  (2)  contemporaries 
of  al-Mafarruklii ;  (3)  Arabic  scholars,  gramnjarians,  philo- 
logists, and  poets;  (4)  Persian  poets;  (5)  ancieiit  philosophers; 
(ti)  philosophers  of  al-MSfarrukhi's  time  ;  (7)  some  dia- 
tinguifihed  persons  who  visited  Isfahan.  I  see  no  use  in 
giving  a.  mere  arid  Hat  of  names,  devoid  of  dates  and 
biographical  particulars,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention 
the  number  of  names  in  each  claas  and  a  few  of  those  which 
are  best  known. 

1.  Famous  men  interior  Co  al-Mafarrukhi't  time,  about  82 
names,  including  Shaykh  *Abdu'lI4h  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Ja'far  Hayy&n,  Ahmad  Saff&r,  Abu  Sa'd  Tfaqqash  ("the 
Painter"),"  Abii  Sahl  Sa'liik,  the  Q4di  Abu  Nasr  Sibawayhi. 
Abu'l-Qaaim  Fadl  b-  Sahl,  Abu  Mansur  Mu'iuumar,  Abu'l* 
Mughith  'Abdu'l  -  Malik  Mudhaffar  'Attish.  This  list 
includes  two  ladies,  'Jfjisha-i-Gurginiyya-i-Warkiniyy* 
and  Karima  the  daughter  of  Abu  Sa'id  Mumahhih  (aSt*-). 

2.  Contiinporarieg  of  al'Mdftimik/ii,  about  34  names,  IM- 
cluding  the  Shaykh-i-Ea'is  Abil  'Abdi'114h  Qaaim  Fadl,  Abfi 
Tithir  Forqsdi,  several  persona  bearing  the  title  of  Kit/d,  vis. 
the  Kiyd  Abii  Fayd  (-^  j?^).  KiyA  of  GilSn  (J-?*^),  the 
Kiyi  Abu  Ish&q  Ifor&him.  Abd  Nasr  the  sou  of  Sibawayhi 
(see  last  paragraph) ;  the  Sh«rif  'Abb&d-i-Ja'Jari. 


,. -fl.  .Anae  teia&m,  ph^kgwU^  efc.  (1  71  a),  about  83 
nameBi  inoloding  Shaykh  'All  Marzfini,  Abd  Se'd  BiutMnt, 
Abi  Moaliiir  T&hir  Mo^Miimad  'Abdn'lUb  Hum,  -Abb 

.MTibmnmad  Farqadf  Q*iR»>u'^-3r»A-,  Abo'l-Qiiim  Biglub^ 

'W  Kil^Kar  HnjiUidi,  Mi^amtiRid  AbA  Sa'Id  ITodr,  Ab£ 
NafT  MaM44  -AJtmid  U^i^  Uyi*A\  ^^^'^'^?i^^ 
Wwtrd,  Abd  bdcr  Eawkabi,  Abal-Fa4l  EawkkU,  Ab4 

"C^  ShanM.  Abnl-Fsdl  Zr}4  Btirarai,  Aba'1-Qinm  *Ali 
Uo^anmuul  Bad!',  Abd  N««r  9&mid.  Abd  S»'d  Bahtegiu^ 
Fftt^-i-Kanjf- (f  Qoiji);  Abd  Md^ar  B&i  'Aaa&n;  AbA- 
Faw&riB  Hamd  Wark&ai  (f.  7U),  'AH  Bindir  (PBnnddr) 
Mu'addib,' Xltt&i   Awhad,  Abd    Un^ammad  -?a^  Ab& 

VodunHAiir^i-i^tad.*  ■    ■*  '  '  '■    "  "■ 

4.  :PtniaHpoeia.'^  Jib),  ahcMf  78,  uiidbdi^  i^*K 
'ITn^affitr  3^Ti«yaiftMdiv  *Al(  Ban&z,  Abd  Ti&ir  tit  Qittf, 
'Jl^-Tdlib  Q&nm  Mnhaminad  BnstaUif,  Abal'Fa^l  JiauMi 
Htt^ammad  Jaib&dhaqkt,*  Aba'l-'^Abb&a  A^mad  'Abdnlttlt 
Biiulitf,  Bakbirr&r-i-Banimb^  Abd  Hohammad:  Abbl- 
Va'dH 'Farqadf,  Abd  Naar  JarK&dhaqdat,*  called  UMS, 
'flashfurdz  Ebcrra-i-Banim&Q,  Abu  Nasr  Z&tnil,  Mabammafl 
Abmsd  A^b,  called  Saffdr,  Muhammad  Dawd'i,  Abu'l-Miijd 
the  grandson  (Sa-j)  of  'Abdds,  Nasr-i-Tarizi,  Sir&j-i-Azharf, 
Abu'I-Haaan  Mabdi,  called  Humdm,  Abu'1-Fadl  Ditr  Firdz-i- 
FakhrC 

5.  Older  philosophers,  phj/sicians,  etc.  (f.  ''2a),  about  21 
names,  including  Abu  'AH  Miekawayb,  Ydsuf  tbe  Jew, 
Abu'l-Hasan  the  Sufi,  Yu'qub  the  Jew,  Muhammad  Ahmad 
the  astronomer,  Buhmany&r-i-Marzub&n,  Abu  Sahl  Ea^lfdt 
("  the  Oculist  ■'),  Thibit  Faraj,  Sahl  the  Jew.      ' 

6.  Later  phiiosopheis  and  physicians,  contemporary  mth 
aUMafarriikM,  about  9  names,  including  Shajkh  Abii  Nasr 

'Mahmdd  Qdsim  Fadl,  8urushy4r-i-Banim&a,  Abd  I'Al! 
Dizuya,  called  Qoatdni,  Hakini  Abu'l- Faraj  Yuhannd,  Abd 
TAhirTh&bit.  '  '  ■       • 


I  3d  ■  Bbmds  for  Ahi,  the  wciuativs  of  Ahk,  and  u  conimoiihr  uMd  tk  tha 
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7.  Distinguished  men  who  have  visited  I§/ahdn,  about 
9  names,  including  the  Im&m  al- Hasan,  son  of  'All, 
^Abdu'll&h  b.  Zubayr,  when  on  his  way  to  Jurj&n,  'Abdu'Uah 
b.  Amir  b.  Earir,  grandson  (^^)  of  'Abdu'l-Muttalib,  al- 
Asma'iy  Muhammad  b.  Hishdm,  Dhu'r-Rumma,  Qufrub 
an-Numayri. 

In  these  lists  there  occur  a  great  number  of  names 
remarkable  as  to  their  forms.  Of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  I  subjoin  three  lists,  the  first  of  names,  the  second 
of  niabas,  the  third  of  names  ending  in  -awayh  or  -dya  (<^^). 
To  this  last  class  Professor  Noeldeke  has  called  special 
attention  in  his  Persische  Studien,  iy  pp.  4  et  seqq.  This 
termination  was  probably  pronounced  originally  as  -4'^, 
of  which  -awayh  was  the  nearest  Arabic  equivalent :  when 
Yocalized  in  this  MS.  the  ^  is  generally  surmounted  by 
damma  and  the  (^  hy  fatha  (^3{),      In  each  class  I  have 

arranged  the  names  alphabetically.  The  form  is  sometimes, 
and  the  vocalization  nearly  always,  uncertain.  Vowel-points 
are  added  only  when  found  in  the  MS. 

1.    Names  not  ending  in  iJy 
^  Ju^^  *  (cf.  p.  39  supra)  <d^.«o.\  '  (cf.  a3x«.^^)  aJ. 

^  ^\^jA^  *  J  J^  jW--j-^  '  ^^^y^j)  *  ^^^*  *J^  *  *jj  P'  ^^  supra) 
*  cr^^j^  '  (cf.  ASjk.4^1)  aJxkk^  ^ }^^  '  **^^  *  :^jL-»U    CJj^ 

2.    Nisbas  ending  in  i^: 
^  (cf.  p.  49  supra)  ^y^J^^,  ^  ^'Tju\  ^^li-l»  ^ i^j\y^\  *  ^y,^ 
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3.    Names  ending  in  <o^. 
^  <^j^o  ^  (first  letter  not  pointed)  ^^  ^  (place)  ^ytj 


Next  follow  (f.  72  i)  some  more  poems  in  praise  of 
Isfah&n.  Of  these,  the  first  is  by  Abfi  'Abdi'll&h  al-HasByn 
b.  Muhammad  an-Natanzi,  entitled  DhuH-Lisdnayny  *' Master 
of  the  two  languages"  (i.e.  Arabic  and  Persian).  It  is 
written  in  the  spirited  mutaqdrib  metre,  and  the  following 
verses  from  it  will  serve  as  a  sample : — 

'  \As^  ^,,f;,.!tJ  L^  Jj?  l^     *  L?Uf  SLmL  ^\^\  il 


"^  .^  ^ 


^  This  nisba  refers,  as  clearly  appears  from  Y&.qfit  {Mu*jam,  iii,  564-6 ; 
Jifushtariky  298),  to  a  place  near  Isfahan,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Tihrto,  the 
present  capital,  which  was  in  early  Muhammadan  times  a  hamlet  of  little 
importance,  and  of  which  the  spelling  was  only  changed  from  the  older  i^]^ 
(Tdgutf  etc.)  to  t^j^ft  by  a  "  popular  etymology,"  which  desired  to  connect  it  "with 
the  Arabic  root^it,  **  to  be  pure." 
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The  next  poem  (f.  73  a)  is  by  Abu  T&bir  al-Batt&ni,  and 
begins : — 

The    next    is    by  Abu'l-Fadl    Isma'il   b.   Muhammad  al- 
JTarb&dbaq&niy  and  begins: — 

The  next  is  by  Abul-'Ald  Bakhtiy&r  b.  Banim&n  b.  Kharzad 
^l-Isfah&ni,  and  begins : — 


The  next  (736)  is  by  Abii  Muhammad  Isma'il  b.  Abi  T&hir 
b.  *Abdu'r-Rahim,  and  begins : — 


The  next  is  by  Abu'I- Hasan -al-Jawhari  al-W&'idb.  and 
"begins : — 

The  next  (1  74a)  is  by  Abd  Ghalib  Hibata'll&h  b.  Muhammad 
H4r6n,  and  begins  :— 


^  The  following  readings  of  the  MS.  have  heen  emended :  1.  1,  «|^  ^  J^  \ 
J-  7,^;  1.  8,  tVj- 
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T^^j&JSUc  poeme  are  followed  {ff.  74  b,  1.  1-75  6,  1.  13) 
byfonrPminu  ya^ida»  composed  by  the  translator  in  praise 
(tft^IifiiUn.«nd  hie  patron  the  Wazir  Gliiy&thu'd-Dfn  Amir 
Hs^iunmad.     The  Brst  begins : — 


-IL.  ^ 


•Jy  t. 


V.^,;JU^ 


r-r-j-^' 


.i  j^^J^ySj    *S    i 


The  ieooticl  begins : — 
The  tUrd  Ingins  :— 

Tie  Uat  (f.  75 «)  begins  :— 

Here  ends  (f.  76  6)  the  translation  of  t)iQ  Mdidtin-uIffoM* 
of  al-Mifarrlikhi  -, . 


I 


Appendix  {ff.  75  6-826). 

In  this  appendix  the  translator  sums  up  and  emphasizes 
the  purport  of  his  book,  which  is  to  show  that  Isfah&n  is- 
alike the  roost  charming  and  the  moat  healthy  of  cities. 
In  proof  of  the  latter  assertion  he  cites  Avicenna  (Abd  *Ali 
b.  Sini)  and  Abu  'AIi  Miskawayh  (of  whom  tlie  latter  used 
to  reside  chiefly  in  Isfah&n,  which  he  preferred  to  all  other 
places),  the  great  minister  and  historian  SashEda'd-Din 
Fadlu'llah  al-HamadfiuE,  Taqi'u'd-Din  JaTar  al-Isfabiiil, 
Shaykb  Nidh&mu'd-  Din  Ifih4q  Maquya  (^^),  Ust&d 
Muhammad  'Umar  Bfib&,  Khw4ja  Jal&l,  Sult&n  Jal&lu'd-D(n 
Malikah&h  the  Selj6q,hi8  celebrated  minister  the  Nidh4ma'U 
MuIk|-aDd-  the  astronomer  Ibr&h!m  Muhammad.  "He  Bgaia 
proisea  the  abundance  and   excellence   of  .iU  fnrib^  akil 
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•especially  the  apples,  of  Az&yish,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  following  anecdote : — A  certain  physician  came  to 
Isfahlin  to  practise,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  heaps  of  fruft 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets,  thinking  that  here  existed 
an  abundant  source  bf  sickness.  But  later,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  these  apples,  he  was  filled 
with  despair  for  his  livelihood ;  "  for/'  said  he,  "  whatever 
ailments  may  be  produced  by  the  other  fruits  are  corrected 
by  these."  It  also  appears  that  the  college  founded  by  the 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  was.  stm  flourishing  in  the  translator's 
time,  for  he  speaks  of  it  (f.  80a,  1.  5)  as : — 

Ibr&him  Muhammad  Nujumi  ("  the  astronomer  ")  relates 
that  sorpe  Isfahanis  once  sought  an  audience  of  Dhu^r- 
Rit/dsataj/n  (Fadl  b.  Sahl,  the  Wazir  of  the  Caliph  al-Ma'miin) 
to  present  some  petition.  He  demanded  of  what  city  they 
were,  and,  on  being  informed,  remarked,  **  Then  they  are  of 
that  people  amongst  whom  there  always  exist  in  secret  thirty 
abffdl  (a  class  of  the  saints  known  as  *  Men  of  the  Unseen,' 
Rijalu'l-ghayb)  whose  prayers  are  answered."  He  then 
•explained  to  those  present  that  this  favour  had  been  granted 
to  the  city  by  God  in  response  to  Abraham's  prayer : — 


'  ^jUj  c;^wc^:  hrj  ^  ^,l^b  111  Jx^l  ^^ 


\ 


This  prayer  was  uttered  by  Abraham  in  gratitude  for  the 
refusal  of  the  Isfahanis  to  l^nd  their  support  to  Nimrod's 
impious  wishes  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  at  pp.  38-39  supra. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  this  tradition  in  the  following 
Arabic  verses,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  assassination 
of  Marddwij  (a.d.  935)  by  a  Turkish  slave  in  one  of  the 
l)aths  of  Isfah&n,  where  he  was  cordially  hated  because  of 
the  onerous  taxes  which  he  had  imposed. 
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Tke  translator  next  invokes  Ood's  blessing -on  his  work  in 
the  following  verses  (f.  82  a)  : — 

He  concludes  with  a  final  eulogy  of  his  patron,  the  Wa^kr 
Amir  Ghiyathu'd-Din  Muhammad,  whom  he  calls : — 


1  Cf.  Qur'an,  xii,  87. 

-  The  reading  jast*  ("sharpened*')  suggests  itself  as  an  obvious  emendation. 
The  following  readings  of  the  MS.  have  been  emended:  1.  1,  i-iUJY ;  1.  4, 
Ifiuj  ^j^,  and  ij-XaJ. 
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'  JJU^  ^li*  vl.:SLj^  ^      ^  ^liiJ  iSl^  l:^j^  ^^  U 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  A.  A.  Sevan  for  the 
invaluable  help  which  he  has  given  me  in  understandings 
and  restoring  the  numerous  Arabic  verses  scattered  through 
this  article.  Without  the  assistance  of  his  rare  scholarship^ 
given  in  the  most  ungrudging  and  generous  manner,  these 
pages  would  have  been  marred  by  many  more  errors  than 
they  now  contain. 
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The  above  article  waa  already  in  type  when,  during  the 
Easter  Vacation  of  this  year,  I  was  able  t-o  devote  a  fortnight, 
til  ihe  examination  of  the  incomparable  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  formed  by  the  late  M.  Ch  Sehefer,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris.  Amongst 
those  which  I  had  marked  for  examination  in  the  Catalogue 
of  this  collection,  published  last  year  by  M.  Blochet,  waa 
one  (Suppl^menl pcrsmi,  157;i)  described  on  p.  1^7  as  follows: 
"  Hiatoire  d'lsfahin,  par  im  auteur  qui  ne  Be  nomme  point ; 
une  assez  grande  pai-tic  de  cet  ouvrage  sc  compose  d'extraita 
de  poesies."  This  proved,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  to  be 
another  manuscript  of  the  work  here  described,  which, 
though  much  more  modem  (it  was  made  in  Rabf'  I,  a.h. 
1315  =  August,  1897),  supplies  a  good  many  corrections  and 
emendatious,  and  several  pages  (ff.  79  a  -  87  a)  of  additional 
matter  which  are  wanting  in  our  MS.  I  regret  that  I  was 
unaware  of  its  existence  when  I  wrote  this  article,  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  discovered  it  in  time  to  include  in  a  postscript 
some  account  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  containa, 
the  corrections  which  it  supplies,  and  the  more  important 
variants  which  it  offers. 


I 


Dksckiption  of  the  Schefer  MS.  (Sdpfl,  Psks.,  1673). 

The  M8.  comprises  ff.  135  of  210  x  138  c.  and  12  II.,  and 
is  written  in  a  good,  clear  naskh  with  rubrications.  It  was, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  colophon,  transcribed  from 
a  manuBcript  contained  in  the  library  of  the  Zillu'a-Sultiln 
(the  present  Sh&h's  elder  brother)  in  I^foh&n,  in  responae 


^^.^^i^mi 
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to  H*  Schefer's  request  for  an  ancient  and  trustworthy 
history  of  that  town,  transmitted  through  Mirz&  Husayn 
Kh&n  ITakim'bdshi:— 


j-i^A^  it^r*  ^^^  ^^^'^kj  ^^^  ci-^^Le*  v-^up-  ^^ 


« 


The  Schefer  MS.  hegins  diflPerentlj  from  ours,  has  a  much 
shorter  preface,  and  entirely  lacks  the  autobiography  of  the 
author.  After  the  title,  Ta'rikh-i' Isfahan,  and  the  BiamClldh, 
immediately  follow  five  couplets  from  the  qasid/i  in  ^^, 
of  which  the  matla^  is  cited  on  p.  414  supra,  the  first  of  these 
five  being : — 


These  five  hayU  are  succeeded  by  the  following  short  preface 
in  prose : — 


w^.. 


HI8T0HT    OP    IBPAHXN. 


Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  the  two  text* 
join.  The  further  differences  which  they  present  may  bo 
claasi&cdas  (1)  differences  of  arrangement,  {2}  complemeataiy 
passages,  (.3)  various  readings. 


I.    Dlflereneet  o/  aiTimgemeiit. 

That  certain  dislocations,  already  existing  in  the  original 
from  whioh  it  was  eopied,  disfigfured  our  MS.,  was  evident 
to  me  from  the  first,  and  these  I  endeavoured  to  correct  as 
hr  as  possible  before  I  waa  aw»re  of  the  exiatence  of  A* 
8obefer  Oodex,  the  ezaminatioQ  of  whioh  suppUet  tfae 
following  further  corrections.  From  pp.  4-14  (=ffi  da-16( 
of  oar  Codex  =  ?.  2a-24a  of  the  Schefer  Codex)  the  two 
texts  run  parallel,  bat  here  a  dislooation  occurs  in  oar  HS. 
The  passage  beginning  in  L  15  of  p.  424  supra  with  the  words 
"Here  follow  two  Arabic  qajidaa  .  .  .  ."  and  ending 
with  the  heading  "Chapter  CY"  on  p.  425.  1.  23,  should 
immediately  follow  the  three  Arabic  couplets  cited  on  p.  432, 
It  ie  an  interpolation  where  it  stands,  1.  24  of  p.  425  being 
the  immediate  continuation  of  1.  15  of  p.  424.  Hence  the 
words  "  Qlw&mu'l-Isl&m  "  in  the  former  should  be  direotljt 
followed  by  the  words  "One  day  a  number  of  nobles"  in 
the  latter,  and  the  heading  "  Chapter  lY "  should  stand 
before  the  words  "  The  area  of  this  district "  on  p.  432.  whils 
Obapter  III  really  begins  after  1.  5  of  p.  437,  and  is  entitled 
in  the  Schefer  Codex  (f.  27a)  :— 


I 
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This  is  tlie  only  important  dislocation  in  our  MS.  which 
I  failed  to  correct  before  seeing  the  Sohefer  MS. 


2-    Comfikinentary  passages. 

As  already  noticed,  the  Preface  of  our  MS.  is  almost 
wholly  wanting  iu  tlio  Schefur  MS.,  which  latter  ia  in  some 
other  places  less  lull  ihan  our  Codex.  On  the  other  hand, 
oar  Codex  presents  a  serious  lacuna,  equivalent  to  9  S.  of 
the  Sohefer  Codex  (ff.  7ya-87Q),  ufter  1.  9  of  p.  665  »upra. 
Of  the  additional  matter  here  supplied  by  the  Paris  MS. 
the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  : — 

(P.  79a)  Aji  Arabic  poem  of  six  couplets  on  the  death  of 
this  "Chief  of  the  Daylamites,"  beginning: — 


iliwj  i^^iiUM  |^j-j<JJ^  *U- 


b 


It  is  related  of  Kh&lid  b.  Sumayr  thut  he  described  bow 
a  certain  kiug  approached  Isfah&n  with  intent  to  vex  and 
harass  its  inhabitants.  An  old  woman  asked  them  (f.  796) 
wbat  they  would  give  her  if  she  succeeded  in  averting  this 
calamity.  Being  promised  any  reward  she  might  desire, 
she  succeeded  in  seeing  the  invading  monarch,  and,  by 
reflections  on  the  common  humanity  of  all  mankind,  and 
a  recapitulation  of  the  disaslers  which  overtook  Nimrod  in 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  destroy  Isfah&n,  in  induciug 
him  to  abandon  his  intention  and  withdraw  peaceably-  It 
ia  further  related  {f.  80  u)  that  the  first  KhSrijite  who 
appeared  in  these  mountains  was  Abu  Dulaf's  brother 
Hizb&n  (?)  b.  'fsa  (^j-^  ^^  ^'^J^)-  ^  "»"  °^  gf^'  valour 
and  strength,  only  20  years  of  agt:  when  he  first  went 
out  in  revolt  and  took  to  the  mountains.  For  three  years 
be  stopped  all  caravans  bringing  merchandise  to  lafaban, 
and  the  IsTah^nia,  being  rendered  desperate,  bad  recourse 
to  prayer  for  deliverance  from  this  evil.  Hdrunu'r'Rashid 
eventually  resolved   to  get  rid  of  this  peat,  uud  consulted 


*ftSl  one  flf  his  bandmaideni  as  to  the  beat  method  of 
aocoiDplishing  this.  He  finally  summoned  Yahy&  b.  Kh&Iid, 
the  Barmecide,  and  told  him  that  unless  he  could  produce 
the  brigand's  head  within  a  certain  time,  liis  own  would 
be  forfeited.  Yahyd  thereupon  despatched  4,000  horsemen, 
under  the  command  of  al- Aqta',  to  effect  the  robber's  capture, 
in  which  attempt  they  were  auocessfal. 

Another  proof  adduced  by  the  author  of  the  excellence  of 
the  lafahSois  is  that  they  have  been  generally  preferred  as 
retainers  and  servants  by  the  rulers  of  Persia,  especially  by 
the  S&a&aian  kings,  who  placed  after  them  in  the  followtng 
order  the  inhabitants  of  M&hin,  Bay,  Sist&n,  Baghdad,  and 
Xdharbayj&n.  Of  373  personal  attendants  of  Ehusraw 
Parwiz,  230  were  Isfahinfs,  and  to  them  esclusively  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  Dii'qfsh-i-Kdvaydn,  the  old  Royal 
Standard  which  was  originally  the  leather  apron  of  the 
blacksmith  K4va  (here  called  Kabi,  (^-j^),  who  was  from 
the  village  of  ^<i^.  Eisr&  Anushirw&n  desired  that  its 
ntBtodj  ■hoold  olwftyi  be  in  the  hands  of  the  funily  of 
Gddarz.  Ehuaraw  Parwfz,  when  be  turned  back  from 
fighting  Bahrin^  Chdbfn,  wisbed  to  take  the  standard  from 
tbe  Isfah&nia  and  give  it  to  the  Adharbayj&nis,  whereupon 
s  fight  ensued  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious. 

An  Isfah&ni  named  Ehw&razm  one  day  oame  before 
Dah4k-Biwarasp  and  criticized  frankly  and  severely  some 
measure  which  he  proposed  to  take.  The  tyrant,  though 
filled  with  fury,  suffered  bim  to  depart  unscathed;  and, 
being  questioned  by  his  mother  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
forbearance,  replied :  "  His  true  words  intervened  between 
me  and  this  command." 

An  army  of  30,000  men  was  once  preparing  to  attack 
and  destroy  Isfah&n  (f.  82b).    Shahruya — 

with  400  ghulAmi  went  oat  against  tbem  and  slew  them  ell 
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save  one,  whom  he  sent  back  to  bear  tidings  of  the  disaster 
to  his  people,  after  ho  had  cut  oS  bis  ears  and  nose. 

Ardashir  BAbakan  used  to  eay  that  no  king  could  obtain 
a  decisive  victory  over  another  until  he  bad  first  secured  the 
help  of  the  Isfahanis,  to  whom  also  Khusraw  Purwiz  used 
to  ascribe  his  successes.  NuBhirwan  likewise  preferred 
them,  especially  the  people  of  Feridiin  (^jJ^  ij*^)>  '<>  *11 
his  other  troops. 

Hajj&j  b.  YuBuf  had  a  Persian  bodyguard  commanded  by 
Shab&na  (^^^V^,  lower  Shay4na,  ^Vr-*)!  the  son  of  Firshan 
of  Isfuh&n,  from  the  district  of  Jayy,  from  the  village  of 
Baz&D  (i^^j->),  who,  in  the  special  station  which  they  occupied 
outside  his  audience -hall,  were  wont  to  boast  of  the  great 
qualities  and  deeds  of  their  countrymen.  This  continual 
Taunting  of  the  virtues  of  Isfahan  vexed  Babram-guahnas 
(the  name  is  actually  written  ^J^^'■^~x^\J^,  but  the  correction 
1  obvious)  of  Ray.  who  was  associated  with  them  (f.  83fl), 
until  at  last,  vexed  by  some  reflection  on  his  native  town, 
he  burst  out  into  vituperation  against  thero.  But  Sbabfins 
rebukedhim,  saying,  "Sileuce!  for  Niiehirwan  used  to  say : — 

Bahr&m-gushnas  replied : — 


"^jjf^  y  .  y 


J  <l^  J-«l  i^jjui  c^j^  -Jj-*  u'^*-s'  **A 


[  Shab&ua  (here  AiUi)  answered: — "  Firsh&n  (f.  836),  though 

'  he  be  my  father,  yet  cannot  attain  to  one- thousandth  part  of 

I  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  least  of  the  lefah^ia,  nor  haye 

I   we  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the  kings  of  olden  time  who 

was  able  to  dispense  with  them,  or  who  preferred  anyone 

them ;    while  we  have  never  heard  of  any  special  virtue 

I  or   excellence   in   the  people  of  Ray.     The  honour  of  one 

district,  nay,  of  one  village  of   Isfahan  surpasses   that  of 

all  Ray  and  its  people."     Thereupon  he  euumerated  (f.  84«) 

many  doughty  deeds  wrought  by  the  men  of  Isfahan. 
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Abu  Htttim  said  to  the  people  of  Basra  when  an  Tsfaiiani 
presented  to  him  an  Arabic  qasidn  begiuuiog  t  — 

'  J^i\  Ui^  iilsr^t  ^_^    '  ul«r  S'  ip  •^^•^^  J^  ^■• 

"  0  people  of  Basra,  by  Allah !  the  Isfuh&nfs  have  surpassed 
you  ia  scholarship."  An  Arab,  juat  returned  from  Isfah&u, 
was  questioned  by  a  friend  as  to  his  journey  and  adventures. 
The  Arab  replied: — 'I  praised  tbo  Amir  of  this  dLstrict 
{hiiru)  in  one  couplet,  and  he  gave  mo  10,000  dir/iamn  and 
answered  my  verse  with  another  infinitely  finer.  My  verse 
was  this : — 

'  ^\  j.^  ^/i\  ^uj  ui  '  4j|^  J  >;/J'  ji  U 

His  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

Here  follows  (f.  S4rf)  an  anecdote  concerning  a  headman 
(*>:.^  ijIj'j^jS  j  Lijj  j\  ,_jSJ)  of  Isfahan  named  Eh&rija, 
who,  because  all  his  wealth,  property,  farma.  and  furniture  had 
T)een  unjustly  and  Tiolently  taken  from  him,  used  to  pursue 
and  waylay  Ruknu'd-Dawla  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  him  to 
restore  at  least  some  portion  of  his  possessions.  Ruknu'd- 
Dawla,  beviog  striven  to  propitiate  him  by  various  gifts  and 
chanties,  lost  bis  patience  and  exclaimed,  "  0  old  man,  what 
hath  set  thee  after  us  in  this  fashion  ?  I  will  not  give  thee 
one  single  dirham.  Of  what  avail  are  thy  vain  expectations 
and  importunities  F  "  To  which  Eh&rija  replied  in  the  dialect 
<d  Isfahan  :— 

Ruknu'd-Dawla  did  not  uoderatand  this  saying,  but  re- 
membered it,  and,  on  his  return  from  his  ride,  questioned 
hia  friends  as  to  its  meaning.  On  being  informed  of  its 
purport,  he  was  overcome  with  anger,  and  resolved  to 
avenge  himseU.  Kh&rija  (f.  856),  being  warned,  sought 
to  flee.     Some  time  later  Ruknu'd-Dawla,  accompanied  \(j 
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his  three  sods,  was  riding  throii;>h  Isfub&n  when  he  met 
Ehuriju,  who  presented  a  petition.  Ruknu'd-Dawk  began 
to  curse  aa'l  revile  him,  and  ordered  his  retainers  to  drive 
him  uway,  but  Khirija  said,  again  in  the  Isfah&n  dialect : — 

Thereupon  Ruknu'd-Dawla  swallowed  down  his  anger  and 
ordered  him  to  be  i  ecompenaed. 

Here  follows  (tf.  85i-87«)  the  story  of  which  in  our 
manuscript  the  beginning  is  wanting  (see  p.  t)(id,  1.  10, 
supra),  though  it  is  hero  told  of  Mu'ayyidu'd-Dawld,  uot  of 
Kuhnu'd-Dawla.  This  prince  was  wont  to  walk  nightly  on 
the  roof  of  his  palace  and  listen  to  the  noises  of  the  town, 
and  when  he  heard  sounds  of  merriment  and  revelry  (f.  86«) 
be  used  to  rejoice  that  his  people  were  happy,  and  go  back 
to  his  palace  to  feast  and  drink;  but  when  he  heard  no  such 
joyous  sounds,  he  would  retire  sorrowful  and  depressed,  aud 
in  the  morning  would  send  to  ascertain  the  meauiug  of  this 
change.  Oue  day,  in  the  noontide  heat,  he  was  thus  walking 
on  the  roof  of  his  palace  when  he  heard  e^ome  of  his  secre- 
taries and  servants  discussing  the  requests  which  they  would 
prefer  if  their  master  were  to  promise  to  grant  them  any 
boon  which  tbey  might  crave.  One  said  be  would  demand 
an  increase  of  salary  ;  another,  an  increased  allowance  of 
rich  meat  and  choice  wine  from  the  royal  kitchen  and 
cellar;  a  third,  admission  to  the  King's  private  table  aud 
a  share  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  to  drink  with  him  as  his 
boun  companiou,  aud  theu  to  be  seut  home  on  oue  of  his 
horses  A  fourth,  unlucky  wretch,  forgetting  the  proverb 
"Calamity  atteuda  on  speech"  (.tLi^lj  jjy»  'Lll  ^\),  said 
that  he  would  desire  the  Sing  to  inflict  on  him  a  hundred 
stripes,  and  to  expel  him  from  the  city.  .  .  .  [Here 
the  lacuna  ends,  and  the  Schefer  Codex,  i.  S7u,  joins  ours, 
f.  48fl,] 
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P.  415, 1.13,  j^jjju  for  ujtjj  ,j;  II,  18-19,  poem  not  specified, 
author  only  cited;  I.  20,  ^  for  j^-  ;  last  line,  "  Jarhddha- 
qdni "  is  added  afler  Ehwdnaar. 

P.  416, 1.1,  " Fand-Khusrare"  \&  added  before  'Adud;  1.  15, 
i-iuJ^,  as  in  our  MS.,  for  tjys ;  1.  16,  ..^^Si  ibr  -tdJ ;  the 
reading  L|Jl-.:.js-  ia  confirmed ;  1.  17,  uJlk-aJl ;  I.  18,  the 
reading  \^Va  is  confirmed  ;  1.  23,  the  title  of  Khdqdni'a  poem 
Ib  again  omitted ;  1.  25,  J---i  j  J—L. ;  1.  27,  "  al-Muskattih 
al-Hamaddni" ;  end  of  last  line,  "and  the  Sd(iib  ibn'Ahbdd" 
is  added. 

P.417,  I.  l,"aap(ery/.  In  praise  of  Isfahan" ;  1.15. 
the  title  of  Hamza'a  work  is  given  as  ^If*-"^  .— jI=^  ;  I.  16, 
read  :"  by  an  architect  named  Jayy  the  son  of  ZMa  ";  1.  S4, 
^J:i^J>,  for  y,U-i^ ;  last  line,  "  Txri "  for  Tir. 

P.  418,1.  10,  delete  "or  73/mA";  U.  18-19  — ^Vft,j;\  .  . 
.  .  .  Ji'j  j^jj  L;il  iiijj  ii  *jojj ;  1, 32,  "  Q&zdz "  ( ;'jy > 
for  Q^  ( jji). 

P.  420, 1.  13,  for  aUBuhturi,  "  Bahhtari  "  (^jiit^). 

P,  421,  1.  6,  after  A/imad  is  added,  "  b.  'All  b.  AH  Tdlib 
al-Htuayni  a!/Alami  al-Madani ";  11. 14-18,  these  descriptions 
Beem  to  he  replaced  by  a  descriptioa  of  Mdrbin ;  1. 19,  t^'^j^ 
for  >^j\ji^  ;  11.  25,  26  end  l«!l^l ,  \^\^\ ;  1.  29,  "  Bdgh-i- 
Edrdn"  ia  added  after  Bdgh-i-Bakr, 

P.  422, 1.  1,  "  Bimlrtiydn  "  (J^j^m^)  ;  1.  3,  "  'Abd&ya," 
"  'Abdatvayki "  C<ijjjk-c) ;  1. 5,  j«r* ;  1. 7,  "Sdrun"  for  Eiravi. 

P.423,1.4,end,j^U-U;l.6,^J--A  J;^;l.U,jl,T;  1.19, 
^  for  Jac  ;  1,  20,  jLo  'j^;*^  uM*  J  !•  21,  *>■  for^. 
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P.  424, 1.  1,  end,  v.s^j|^  jjK  ;  1.  2,  j)  *i*t  \j\^ ;  1.  8,  end, 
^lL> Vj  JT,  after  which  the  following  additional  couplet : — 

J^j  M  r^^  ^j>  J-!H  i^»>^^**^ 


1.  15,  as  already  noted,  the  passage  beginning  ''  Here  follow '' 
and  ending  on  the  next  page  with  the  title  "  Chapter  IV  "  is 
misplaced  here,  and  should  stand  between  11.  15  and  16  on 
p.  432 ;  1.  24,  cC^L^  and  <^t; .  Of  this  poem  four  more 
couplets  are  given  in  the  Schefer  Codex,  and  it  is  followed  by 
another  qasida  by  the  S4hib  Isma'il  b.  'Abb&d  containing  six 
couplets,  of  which  the  first  is : — 

P.  425, 1.  6,  ^^LL ,  and  c^  for  s..^;  1.  7,  «i^li ;  1. 8, 
CS\J  ^JJ^\  Wc);  1.  9,  Ji^A^  ;  1. 12,  ^J;^J,  and  \uk\\  for 
'TyJl;  1.  14,  "six"  for  "seven";  1.  17,  read  "one  of  the 
three  Abu'l-Qfiaims";  1.  20,  insert  "b."  before  Ja'far;  1.  24 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  1.  15  of  the  last  page. 

P. 426, 1. 23,  JijyS^  for  ^^;  1. 28,  "eight"  for  "seven." 

P.  427, 1.  2,  here  should  stand  the  title  of  Chapter  III,  as 
follows : — 


P.  428, 1.  5,  "  Qds''  i^M) ;  11.  9-10,  "  Qdlahar''  (^iJ); 
11. 1 1  and  22,  "  Abrur  "  (or  "  Abarwar,"  j^/);  1 23,  "  Is/an- 
ddb  "  (c^\ jji^^) ;  1.  26,  "  Pin "  (^\ 

P.  429,  1.  3,  u^jb^u,  " of  NHuibdd" ;  1.  14,  '' Hakdda'' 
(»Ji^)  and  "  Wujurjird  "  (J^j^^) ;  1.  20,  "  Timirit "  or 
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"  Tlmirt "  {^j4  ^j^  3  ^/^  ^ijt^) ;  1. 24,  the  locaUty 
of  this  village  of  Am&tha  is  more  fnlly  described  as  follows : — 

1.  S7,  ^J>^J ;  ••  28,  ^jy  for  <iCLsi.j^\,  and  Jj/-^  is^}ji\  for 
ji^U  ;  1.  29,  jJt«  for  ci-«-.WjiijU,  ^<-»;^  ;  1-  30,  joj^^  t\ji. 
P.  430, 1.  9,  "HdmaMbdd"  (jl;liL.U);  1. 10,  insert  "tno" 
before  "  lizards  ";  11.  24-26,  "  sak-  (or  say-)  bin)  "  (,^-j-JL.), 
and  "  Khashashdt"  (^liJL^) ;  1.  31— 

1.  32,  "  Murghdr  "  (^li^). 

P.  431,  1.  5,  "  Kuh-i-Zandzat"  {^^\j\  »/);  1.  7,  "-SC»" 
(not  "  ShUh  ") ;  1.  27,  "  Narsdbdd  "  (^^U^^)- 

P.  432, 1.  4,  om.  {^^  and  Uj^l  c9-<  for  cS^\ ;  1.  14, 
<.i>\i:>-  for  cljIi*.  ;  1.  15,  l^if-  for  l^L»- ;  after  this  line  follow 
eleven  more  couplets  in  a  different  rhyme,  beginning : — 

and  then  a  poem  of  fourteen  couplets  by  al-Mafarrukhi,  the 
author  of  the  Mahdsin,  beginning  : — 

The  title  **  Chapter  IV  "  should  stand  after  this  line. 

P.  433, 1.8,"  Hdmdn  "  for  "  MdhdrC' ;  1. 23,  "  ^/  Ghdmin  " 
for  **  (?/'  Saui''  (^:-.^W^) ;  11.  26-27,  the  same  hiatus  exists, 
only  the  word  ^lij  standing  alter  «_L^  ;  last  line,  **  Sunbuldn  " 

P.434,1.  l,"A7^arrW/i"(Jv>.^^);  \.l/U^Aov^^ ^. 
P.  433,  1.  4,  om.  [^^\]  ;  11.  16-17  read  :- 
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I.  18,  the  word  " Said "  is  inserted  before " of  Her&t," so  that 
ihe  whole  reads  : — 

and  should  be  translated,  "the  eminent  and  accomplished  poet 
Sa*id-i-Hiravi"— a  poet  frequently  cited  {e.ff.  p.  422)  in  this 
work ;  11.  22  and  23  afford  confirmation  of  this  ;  11.  24-27 
omitted. 

P.  436, 11.  1-19,  omitted. 

P.  437, 1.  1 1,  "43"  for  "  37  "  ;  the  first  bayt  of  this  poem 
stands  thus : — 

'  ^15^^  uJ^^  k;;W*  JJU  ^    '  ^\^\  ^yu^  liJU;  SU 

II.  16-17,  **  two  -^dina-mosques,  one  the  old  mosque  .  .  .  ." 
P.  438,  1.  9,  "The  other  mosque";    1.  10,  ^^-^r^^  (not 

j^ji^ ) ;  1.  20,  ^U :  ^\  is  added  after  LU . 

P.  439, 1.  4,  j\  j^  for  j^y  J  ;  1.  21,  ^..  ^  ^y  .^  ;  1.  26, 
"  Lanjdn  "  (^U^) ;  11.  27-28  :— 

P.  440,  1.  2,  "  Lanjdn''  (^l^)  again  for  ^IsaJl ;  1.  15, 
"  Wahdmdn''  (^UU^)  ;  1.  31,  adds  ''and  Abut-Tifi'*  after 
'''Abbdsr 

P.  441, 1.  6,  ^jL^ ,j\ ;  1.11,  the  emendation  ^y  is  confirmed; 
1.  12,  $«li^  ;  1.  16,  U-.!^  for  U  ,^  ;  1.  18,  Qlb  for  U!LL  ; 
1.  23,  ^J^\  jLcli^U^. 

P.  442, 1.  7,  it  is  not  clear  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers ;  1. 8, 
5l  for  U^  in  first  misrd' ;  1.  13,  the  Schefer  Codex  substitutes 
the  following  couplet: — 
'  ^^jU^  i^\  ^JJ:^  ^s^\  UL  ^  '  L^  JL  \^jL.  J^X\  ^.  \j\ 

1.  14,  \yi  J  •  .  .  IjJj  ^  ;  1.  15,  the  emendation  yr^  is  confirmed ; 
1.  16,  \'^3 ;  1.  17  ends  51^  ^ ;  last  line,  for  "  Arabic  "  (^^) 
i  am  not  sure  that  "  Qhuzzi  "  (cj[^)  is  not  meant. 
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i  for  '^ : 

;  last  line  of 


r.443, 1.9,  ?^,^-,"Sam,"for  j,j^,  "ofMery"!  1.31, 
"  Fdn-i-Li/a  "  {ti^  Jh) ;  1.  33,  "  1000  "  (j\j;b)  ;  I.  34,  "  o/ 

p.  444. 1.  5,  Juij/j  _i,^^  ;  1.  19,  "  JoM  "  (iL). 
P.  443, 1.  27,  "  a  credible  man  "  {^jl*s*»). 
P.662,  \.22,"Wal,zdd";  1.  23,  "oMnSaVi" 
1.  89,  j/Jlj  .  .  j^l. 

P.  003, 1.  2,  ilSilJU..  ;  1.  3.  ^i-li;  ;  1.  4,  >i; 

I.  5,  ,Ji^',  the  emendation  ijLi  is  confirmed. 
P.  664, 1.  5,  ^1  J.S;.  for  ^Ijjj  ;  last  line, 

footnote,  ^j^jj^. 

P.  665,  1.8,"  Eayff/i/aff/i "  ( j_UJ) :  1.  9,  here  follows  the 
additional  matter  comprised  in  if.  79a(1.2)-87aof  theSchefer 
Codes,  of  which    the  substance  lias  been  already  given  ; 

II.  34-38,  omitted. 

P.eae,ll.l-14,  omitted;  t.  Hi,  "  Hiiia)n  i. Urdt  " ;  1.31.- 
"  Maslama"  (t^tl^j^)  for  "  Salama." 

P.  668, 1.  9,  "  Wddthir"  (_,-ljl,). 

P.  669, 1.  2,  J^  for  J^  ;  1.  4,  _,liSl ;  1.  10,  L-  for  !_= ; 
1.  15,jJb  j\  forj^l;  1.  16,  [j]  omitted  twice;  last  line,  i^\Mr' 
for  L^. 

P.  670, 1.  2,  om.  [  j,,i] ;  1.  3,  om.  [4;^^]  i  1'  5.  Jji"  ; 
1.  1 1,  .^^U  for  e:_jli  ;  1.  15,  .ji-J^i^  for  ,^L~^~>r  ■ 

P.  671,  after  1.  3,  the  initial  verse  is  given  as  followa  :— 


"o^'-)j/'^^;-'yj'     'i/l-l;c)J'-*"j''^^' 


'  The  H8.  reading  ii  —  ^Ul  fjjl,  but  the^smendatiou  seenu  obrioiu,  the 
nwaniiig  being,  "  Thou  tit  mch  an  '  idol '  (is^)  and  mch  a  '  picture  '  that 
tbon  fillsBt  irith  deapaii  and  bewildGrment  both  Aiar  and  U&ni." 
to  tbe  Hi^anuaadaii  belief,  Aai,  the  father  of  Abraham,  wu  a  maker  of  idi 
while  Hbnl  (Manei)  appealed  to  hit  ikiU  in  painting  at  hit  pemliar  miiael*. 
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P.  672, 11.21, 22,  the  Schefer  Codex  has  ^jc^ j  throughout, 
except  on  f.  1035, 1.  10,  where  it  has  jcsLj  ;  1.  34,  ^^  |^ 

••  • 

p.  673, 1. 4,  jL^  yji  y  ^JoL)  y;  I.  6,  tjj  for  tJi,  male;  1. 13, 

om.  [^];  I.  15,  jJj^  for  jJj/,  >xjj>^,  for  J>~d,,  W*T  for 

Jik^\ ;  1.  18,  after  jj^,  ^\  ^^U\ , ;  1.  19,  ijy  for^^i^. 

P.  674,  1.  2,  ^LiU-  J  added  after  J^  ;  1.  6,  ij\  y\  (.U 
^^.♦-4^ ;  1.  7,  *.;-^^U^,  om.  [<^],  ^^  added  after  ^^;  1.  8, 
om.  [^^\  ] ;  1. 10,  «^  Jui-.^  t.^^W'  >  !•  12>  rW*^!  ^i^^t  two  lines, 
the  words  [^^ij  •  •  •  z*^  j]  are  omitted  by  homoioteleaton. 

P.  675, 1.  3,  ^li  ^\  c^J,^  (.Ut ;  1.  5,  ^i,/  for  ^/. 

P.  676, 1.  3,  ij'yl^,  as  here. 

P.  677, 1. 15,  f,'U\  for  JU^JI ,  ^H^  for  ^_j^)b'. 

P.  678,  1.  2,  " ar-Rustami"  for  "  ar-RMmi,"  followed  by 
" al-Madini "  (sic) ;  1.  6,  Uil  for  .  ;;^\ ,  UL»..  for  ULo. , 
aJ'.J-c  for  ^l>i ;  1. 15, .  JL.  for  ^^^  ;  1.  19,  ^  for  ys- ; 
11.  21-24  are  omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  two  following 
couplets : — 

^^>^  ^'  <-J^' j'  ur^  wiJu-tf  ^jl  J\j\j 

P.  679, 1.  2,  ^J^  vi;^^  J^--  j^^  ;  of  the  couplets  on  this 
page,  the  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  are  omitted. 

P.  680,  1.  12,  ''the  peer  for  '' Sa^id-i-IIirad" ;  1.  16, 
*' . .  al'Murtadd  and  the  noble  Naqih^^ etc. ;  1. 17,  ** Haydar*' 
stands  before  "al-Eddi";  1.  19,  the  lacuna  is  filled  by  the 
words— yyilj  Jujflf ;  U.  21-22  omitted. 
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p.  681,  IL  3-4,  omitted ;  L  18,  the  title  stands:. 


1.  90,  "Jabbdn"  for  "  ffayydn,"  foUowed  by  "JM  iS'dl/ 
•£«»ir,"  and  "&•«"  fi>r  "5i»'rf";  1.  28,  "  GiaytA"  lbr> 
"  MufUtA";  1. 25,  ^-s^  a*-y» ;  1. 29,  Ji/UL»  y'  M^^- 
P.  682.  1.  2,  "ifene^"  for  " Marxiadr  " Said"  tat 
Sa'd";  1.  10,  " Bd  'Adndn  b.  Abu'l-,"  etc.;  1.  14,  after 
induding"  tjS  j^  ^\  J>^U*^  ;  I.  16,  after  "  Bazzdz", 
^^,^^  ^3  ("and  of  eoniemporariet ") ;  1. 16,  "  OkdUb " 
for  "TdUb";  1.  19,  "  Ma'dM,"  "  Jarfddaqdni  " ;  1.  20. 
"ZamU";  \.  22,  " Md/arrvkhi''  after  "  Azkari";  1.  23, 
j.^ J  for  j5^  Ji ;  1.  27,  "  Abu't-Stuayn." 

P.  688, 1. 4,  ji/  for  ji/;  1. 22,  Ji^  for  <K^ ,  «>})/7,  for 
ijyjUj ;  1. 28,  ^.>bl^  (cf.  p.  688  aupra) ;  last  line,  ^^•>;j(^  • 
P.  684, 1.  I,  ^\Ji\  after  ^U,^ ;  1.  9,  "  an-Nadkiri "  fbr 

-Natanzi" ',   1.  17,  >i'j-^j  l   !•  19.  u5«-V  ^"'^  *-*'*>d»  *°^ 

fc^jj*;  (sic)  for  c^Jij ;  1.  20,  end,  \j\iS ;  the  emendation  Jj-«jJ' 
is  confirmed. 

P.  C85,  1.  2,  |,.^«  for  -.f^—;  1.  3,  "al-Bistdmi"  for 
"  al-Battdni  "  ;  1.  5,  I.  for  il ;  1.  10,  "  Yatimdn  "  for 
"  Ban'mdn";  1.  12,  £,/;  1.  14,  "of  Berdt"  added  after 
"  ' Abdu'r-Rahim  "  ;  1.  20,  "  Hubatu'lldk,"  and  *'  A."  after 
"  Muhammad." 

P.68G,].5,  j^;:^;^^^-;...^^;  1.10,  ^  for  ^;  1. 13,  \^c:J^. j 
aad  ^JiJL^ ;  1.  25,  there  is  here  a  lacuna  of  one  page  in  the 
Schefer  Codex. 

P.  687, 11.  1-11,  omitted. 

P.  688, 1.  1,  Aib^;  1.  5,  ^Ui;  1.  11,  ^^yi^.  At  this 
point,  save  for  the  colophon  (cited  at  p.  691  supra)^  the  Schefer 
Codex  ends. 
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Art.  XXVI.  —  Emotional  Religion  in  Isfdm  as  affected  by 
Music  and  Singing,  Being  a  Translation  of  a  Book  of 
the  Ihyd  'Ul&m  ad-Dln  of  al-Ghazzall  with  Analysis, 
Annotation,  und  Appendices.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

{Contimted  from  p.  252,  April  Number,  1901.) 


IL 


The   Second  Chapter,   treating  of  the  Effects  of  Music  and 
Singing,  and  the  Laws  of  Polite  Conduct  connected  therewith. 

Know  that  the  first  step  in  Hearing  is  understanding 
what  is  heard,  and  applying  it  to  an  idea  which  occurs  ta 
the  hearer.  Then  this  understanding  has  as  fruit  ecstasy, 
and  ecstasy  moving  of  the  members.  Let  there  be  a  con- 
sideration, then,  of  these  three  stages. 

The  First  Stage,  treating  of  Understanding. 

It  varies  as  the  conditions  of  the  hearer  vary.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  his  hearing  consists  in  receiving  the  simple 
physical  impression,  that  is,  he  has  no  satisfaction  in  what 
he  hears  apart  from  the  pleasure  taken  in  the  melodies  and 
tones.  This  is  allowable,  and  is  the  lowest  of  the  orders  of 
hearing,  since  camels  are  partakers  with  him  in  it.  And 
80,  too,  are  all  beasts,  for  this  taste  requires  for  itself 
life  only,  and  every  animal  has  a  kind  of  pleasure  in 
agreeable  sounds.  The  second  condition  is  that  he  hears 
with  understanding,  but  applies  what  he  hears  to  the  form 
of  a  creature,  either  to  a  special  individual  or  not.     This 
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is  how  youths  and  the  lustful  hear,  and  their  application 
of  the  things  heard  is  in  proportion  to  their  lusts  and  in 
accordance  with  their  states.     This  condition  is  too  low  tor 
us  to  speak  of  it,  except  to  explain  its  lowness  and  that  it 
is  forbidden.     The  third  condition  is  that  he  should  apply 
what  he  hears  to  the  states  of  his  own  soul  in  his  Inter- 
course^ with  God  Most  High,  and  to  the  changing  of  his 
states,  consisting  of  possibility  one  time  and  of  impossibility 
iinother  time.     This  is  the  Hearing  of  the  Murlds,  especially 
of  such  as  are  beginners,  for  the  Murid   [i.e.   the  wisher, 
desirer]  of  necessity  has  a  thing  desired  which  is  his  object, 
and  his  object  is  the  experiential  knowledge  of  God  (who 
is  exalted  above  nil  imperfection),  and  meeting  Him,  and 
arriving  at  Him  by  the  path   of   Witnessing   tliat  which 
ifl  secret,  and  of  uplifting  the  veil.      In  his  object  he  has 
a   Path   which    he   pursues,  and  Intercourse  in   which   he 
perseveres,  and  states  which  encounter  him  in  his  Inter- 
course.     Then  whenever  he  hears  mention  of  chiding,  or 
exhortation,    or    acceptance,     or     rejection,    or    union,    or 
departure,  or  drawing  near,  or  being  distant,  or  bemoaning 
that    which   has    escaped,    or    thirsting   for    that   which   is 
expected,  or  longing  for  that  which  arrives,  or  coveting,  or 
despairing,  or  solitude,  or  seeking  society,  or  accomplishing 
of  a  promise,  or  breaking  of  a  covenant,  or  fear  of  separation, 
or  rejoicing  in  elose  union,  or  mention  of  attention  to  the 
beloved  and  rejection  of  the  watcher,  or  the  pouring  forth 
of  tears,  or  the  close  following  one  another  of  sobs,  or  length 
of  separation,  or  promise  of  close  union,  or  anything  besides 
of    that   of    which    poems    contain    the    description,    then, 
without  fail,  some  of  this  must  agree  with  the  state  of  the 
Murld  in  his  seeking,  and  that  will  act  the  part  of  a  tinder- 
box  which  will  light  the  fuel  of  his  heart.     Then  its  flames 
blazo  up  in  him,  and  longing  is  strongly  excited,  and  there 
assault    him,    because   of    it,    states   to   which    he    is    not 

>  I  so  translate  mu'amala,  *  trausaction  '  or  '  transacting.'  The  word  in  the 
plural  is  applied  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  law  (s/iar*),  and  denotes  then  such 
duties  as  enter  between  men  in  the  various  sections  of  jurisprudence,  e.g.,  sale, 
loan,  partnership,  claims  of  all  kinds,  etc.  For  the  mystical  sense,  compare  the 
title  ot  al-Ghazzali*8  collection  of  poems,  Anar  al-mu^amalat. 
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accustomed,  and  he  has  broad  scope  in  applying  the 
expressions  to  his  states.  And  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the 
hearer  that  he  should  consider  what  the  poet  intended  in 
his  words.  For  every  saying  has  different  aspects,  and 
every  man  of  understanding  {in  getting  its  meaning  from 
it')  has  his  own  fortune. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  of  this  applying  and  under- 
standing, in  order  that  the  foolish  may  not  fancy  that  the 
listener  to  verses,  in  which  there  is  mention  of  mouth  and 
cheeks  and  temples,  understands  by  them  only  their  outward 
meaning.  We  have  no  need  to  tell  how  the  meaning  is 
gained  from  the  verses  ;  iu  the  stories  of  the  People  of 
Hearing  the  1*6  is  enough  to  reveal  that.  It  ia  narrated  that 
one  of  them  heard  s 


"The  messenger  said,  'To-morrow  ho  wdl  visit';   then 
said  I,  '  Doest  thou  know  what  thou  hast  said  ? '  " 

Then  the  melody  and  words  excited  him,  and  he  constrained 
himself  to  an  ecstasy,  and  began  repeating  it,  putting  'we ' 
in  the  place  of  '  he,'  and  saying,  "  The  messenger  said,  '  To- 
morrow we  shall  visit,' "  until  he  fainted  from  the  force  of 
the  joy  and  pleasure  and  gladness.  And  when  he  recovered 
they  asked  him  about  hie  ecstasy,  whence  it  was.  Then  he 
said,  "  I  remembered  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  of  God  that 
the  people  oE  the  Garden  shall  visit  their  Lord  every 
Friday,  once." 


>  Thiii  n  toeut 
Ad*  absolute  ii 
mibjoctiTs.    We  have 


inn  on  the  niT>ti»1  ate  of  poetrj.     It  ihonlil  he  noticed 
posttioD  laid  down:    the  mterpretatian   nuy  ba  piu«l; 

-  not  here  thi:  qaestiDS  of  tbe  wrond  meaning  or  of  aU^iy 

•*  it  i>  oodentood  in  We<t«rD  literntare :  there  mav  bo  uit  number  of  interpre- 
MtioDB.  accordioK 'o  ^B  oumbeiof  the  listencTH,  all  alike  nndreaml  of  bj  the  poet. 
We  ihall  we  hereaHer  bow  sacb  traatment  of  the  Qur'an  it  du'iked.  It  u  the 
ward  at  God,  and  naj  oaly  be  applied  with  the  meaning  which  God  gate  it,  and 
IB  liins  Bbarply  diatineiiiahed  froin  bumcui  worda.  Pi>eQy,  then,  ia  treated  at 
muaiv  ii  with  ua;  it  u  ra^e,  indefinite,  sng^eatiic  nf  emotiona,  not  of  things. 
Thia  ia  enay  in  Arabic.  Jtt  has  been  w«U  said,  "  Place,  time,  and  drmnutance 
we  tile  Aiib  song  ila  meaninir-"  In  the  wroe  sense  Iluffmanu  in  Iicr  Majeral 
'    "    '  ip.   18   B.)   said,   "Ein  OebeimDiaaToUcr  Zsnber  li^  in  den 

worten  dm  tetXn.  det  xai  Hiero("lyiib«  doa  Unaiuprechliciien 
wai.  Ton  dom  nnsore  Bruat  tEifiillt."  Compare,  Uw,  an  intorrating  jiiuMpe  hj 
tliB  wms  writer  in  his  J.titH$-Jjuuhlm  dn  A'alm  Murr.  ed.  Kei>Um,  ii, 
pp.  197 1. ;  and  JlacLauivrsreroaiksoti  poetiy  and  muaic  in  VexKixkx'i lltadlang 
Matt,  chap.  liii. 


S'fetl 
].   I 


•  And  ar-Raqqi  narral.ed  from  Ibn  ad-Darraj '  tliat  he  said: 
"I  and  Ibu  al-Fuwutl^  weie  passing  aluug  ihe  Tigris, 
between  al-Basra  and  al-Pbuila,  and  io,  theio  was  a  beautiful 
house  with  a  raised  veranda,  upon  ffiiiuh  was  a  man  with 
a  «laT»<giil  b«(Me  him,  ^d  ibe  mm  mngiag— 

'{Dadkato  to  Ood  is  a  love  whiob  u  pvea  freel/  fl(Di» 

me  to  tbM.3 
-    Beery  6mj  thoa  dtuingMt ;  otiier  wnduot  thus  tlus  w^4^ 
be  jnon  fiomelf  in  tfaee. 
[Xkoaat  tbon  not  aee  life  waning  and  the  measuiger  of  dfl«& 
dmwing  near  Pj ' ' 

And  lo,  nndsr  the  veraoda  was  a  heautiful  youth  with 
a  leather  drinking-aap  in  his  hand  and  a  piitihed  gown  on, 
Bilaning.  And  he  «afd,  *0  dave-giri,  by  vVllab,  and  by 
the  life  of  thy  master,  repeat  Aat  verse,  "  Every  day  thou 
ahangest"!'  Then  she  repeated  it,  and  the  youtli  kept 
■^fing.  '  "nus,  by  Allah,  is  my  changing  iu  my  state  with 
the  'both!'  And  he  sobbed  a  sob  and  died.  Tbeu  wo 
•aid,  'A  duty  has  encountered  us.'  So  we  Bhx>d,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  said  to  the  slave-girl,  'Thou  art  free- 
for  the  sake  of  the  Face  of  God  Most  High.'  *  Then  the 
people  of  al-Bssra  came  out  and  prayed  over  the  youth,  aud 
when  they  had  finished  burying  him,  the  master  of  the 
house  said,  '  I  call  you  to  witness  that  everything  which 
belongs  to  me  is  dedicate  to  God,  and  all  my  slave-girls  are 

r-Kiu,   nuH  Baghdad.     He  i» 

_   ,  lantJUtH,   p.   i3, 

Ko.  170,  there  u  an  Ibn  al-Fawa^  qaoted  tbrongb  adh-DhahabL  Tbe  nune 
oecora  in  adh-Dbababi'a  Xuihtabih,  pp.  410,  422,  bat  with  no  rsterenee  tiiat 
cnitB.  Are  ve  to  iMd  al-Qati  and  refer  to  SoISTniui  b.  Ajynb  fd-Qoti 
sl-QoTinbl,  a  mjstic  of  eminence  vha  died  3TT  ?  Al-Fuwati  meuu  a  dealBT  id 
toireli  and  napkins. 

*  Compaie  al-Qnshajii,  p.  SD4.  I  hare  added  from  that  tonroe  tha  puts 
of  the  gone  in  square  bracketa.  For  an  instance  uf  death  dne  to  reliKJona  eieita- 
ment  on  hearing  a  poem  recited,  see  Ibn  Khali.,  i,  pp.  282  9.  "fbi*  CMe  t<dl 
in  Ibn  Ehallikan'a  own  experience,  and  the  leraea  have  on  their  faM  no  leligiona 
meaning  or  intention.  Atb-Tha'labl  vrote  a  book  on  tboae  vbo  diad  widi 
■motioa  vhen  thej  heard  the  Qur'aii  road ;  Lejden  Cat.,  No.  1B7&,  0Ui. 
No.  3932. 

*  That  he  m«;  aee  Uie  face  of  Ood  in  Paradise  »k  a  lewtfd. 
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free,  and  this  house  ia  dedicate."  Then  he  cast  off  hia 
clothes  and  girt  himself  with  a  tunic  [I'suf]  and  put  on 
another  as  a  cloak  [rrV/d] '  and  went  his  way,  and  the  people 
vere  gazing  at  him  until  he  vanished  in  the  distance  from 
their  eyes  while  they  were  weeping,  and  there  was  nothing 
heard  of  him  again."  Aud  the  purport  is  that  this  man 
considered  bimseli  drowning  at  the  time  through  his  state 
in  relation  to  God  Most  Kigh  imd  through  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  be  constant  in  the  beauty  of  fair 
Intercourse  with  God  and  through  grief  at  the  changing 
of  his  heart  and  its  turning  from  the  luwa  of  the  Truth. 
Then  when  there  struck  upon  hie  ear  what  agreed  with  bis 
state,  he  heard  it  as  from  God  Most  High  as  though  He 
were  addressing  him  and  saying  to  him — 

"  Every   day   thou    changest ;    other   conduct   than   this 
would  be  more  comely  in  thee." 

And  it  behoves  him  whose  Hearing  is  from  God  and 
concerning  God  and  in  Him  that  he  should  have  grasped 
firmly  the  canon  of  the  science  treating  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  Most  High  and  of  His  attributes.  If  he  has  not, 
there  ia  danger  to  him  of  Hearing  with  regard  to  God  Moat 
High  what  is  impossible  concerning  Uim  and  of  being  an 
osheliever  in  Him.  And  in  the  Hearing  of  the  Murid,  who 
18  a  beginner,  there  is  danger,  except  when  he  applies  what 
he  hears  to  his  own  states  only,  in  so  far  as  what  he  hears 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  description  of  God  Most  High. 
This  very  verse  exemplifies  such  a  possible  error.  If  he  had 
heard  it  as  to  himself,  as  though  he  were  addressing  with  it 
his  Lord,  whose  are  Might  and  Majesty,  then  be  would 
have  ascribed  the  changing  to  God  Moat  High  and  so  would 
have  been  an  unbeliever.  This  sometimes  happens  from 
pure  and  absolute  ignorance  unmixed  with  any  appreciation 
of  the  truth,  and  sometimes  it  springs  from  an  ignorance 


I  Thutis 
iin  tliG  rucetlc  lite. 
dolhiiig  conutte,  na  here',  n(  an  tear  and  a  rnjd,  und'w 
dAiotiun,  B»iim«  it  tiom  their  firat  setting  oi 
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to  which  he  is  led  by  a  kind  of  appreciation  of  the  truth. 
That  last  is  when  he  sees  that  the  changing  of  the  states  of 
his  heart  and  the  changing  of  the  states  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  from  God,  and  that  is  truth,  for  He  at  one  time 
expands  the  heart  of  His  creature  and  at  another  contracts 
ity  at  one  time  illumines  it  and  at  another  darkens  it,  at 
one  time  hardens  it  and  at  another  softens  it,  at  •ne  time 
establishes  it  in  obedience  to  Himself  and  strengthens  it 
therein  and  at  another  makes  the  Devil  to  rule  over  it  and 
turn  it  from  the  laws  of  the  Truth.  This,  all  of  it,  is  from 
Gt>d  Most  High. 

And  perhaps  the  poet  meant  here  only  to  ascribe  to  his 
beloved  the  being  changeable  in  accepting  him  and  rejecting 
him,  in  making  him  draw  near  and  making  him  retire — 
that  such  was  his  meaning.  Then  the  Hearing  of  it  in 
that  way  with  regard  to  God  Most  High  is  pure  unbelief. 
Yea,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  known  that  He,  who 
is  exalted  above  imperfection  and  is  Most  High,  produces 
change  but  is  not  changed  Himself,  makes  others  different 
but  does  not  become  different  Himself,  and  therein  is 
opposed  to  His  creatures.  This  knowledge  results  to  the 
Murld  by  acceptance  on  faith  and  on  the  evidence  of 
tradition,  but  results  to  the  discerning  *Arif  ^  by  certainty, 
revealed  and  verified.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  the  attributes  of  God  that  He  changes  without  being 
Himself  changed ;  a  thing  that  is  only  thinkable  in  the 
case  of  God  Most  High  ;  all  else  that  produces  a  change 
does  not  produce  it  in  anything  without  that  producing 
a  change  in  itself. 

And  of  those  who  fall  into  ecstasy  there  are  some  whom 
a  state  overcomes  which  is  like  that  drunkenness  which 
confounds  the  reason  ;  then  they  give  free  course  to  their 
tongues,  chiding  with  God  Most  High,  and  they  blame 
His  subduing  of  hearts  and  distribution  of  the  Glorious 
States  as  faulty.     For  He  it  is  who  chooses  the  hearts  of 

»  The  Murid  is  a  beginner,  one  who  has  just  set  out  on  the  Path  of  the 
mystical  life ;  the  *Arif,  or  '  knower,*  is  an  advanced  disciple  who  has  attained 
immediate  knowledge  for  himself. 
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the  faithful  believers  and  rejects  the  hearts  of  detiiers  and 
of  the  infatuate,  and  there  is  no  one  who  hinders  after  He 
has  given  or  gives  after  He  has  hindered,  and  He  has  not 
restrained  His  aid  from  unbelievers  for  any  previous  crime, 
nor  has  He  assisted  the  Prophets  with  His  aid  and  with 
the  light  of  Hia  guidance  for  any  preceding  favour,  but 
He  has  said — Aittt  rerUy,  Oar  icord  came  firsi  to  Our  aercants, 
those  sent  [Qur.,  xxxvii,  171].  And  He,  whose  are  Might 
and  Majesty,  said — But  tite  aai/ing  from  Me  stands  Jirm, 
Verily,  Iitil/fi/l  hell  icith  Jinn  and  mnnkind — nil  [Qur.,  zxzii, 
13].  And  He  Most  High  said — Veril;/,  those  to  tc/ioin  there 
came  first  from  Us  ha/tpiness,  they  are  removed  far  from  that 
[Qur..  xxi,  101]. 

Then  if  the  thought  suggest  itself  to  thee,  Why  doe« 
that  vary  which  comes  first  [is  predestined],  while  those 
on  whom  it  falls  are  partakers  in  the  noose  of  servitude  ? 
it  is  proclaimed  unto  thee  from  the  Canopy  of  Majesty,* 
"Pass  not  the  bound  of  fair  behaviour  1  for  Me  is  not  asked 
eoncernitif)  tchat  lie  does,  but  they  are  asked  "  [Qur.,  xxi,  23]. 
And,  by  my  life,  good  government  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  external  behaviour  belongs  to  that  over  which  moat 
persons  have  power,  but  as  for  the  government  of  the  secret 
thoughts  to  prevent  them  meditating  over  and  finding 
strange  this  evident  difference  in  bringing  some  near  and 
rejecting  others,  and  making  some  miserable  and  others 
happy,  while  the  ubiding  of  the  happiness  and  misery  is 
for  ever  and  ever,  for  that  none  is  strong  enough  save  the 
learned  who  stand  firm  in  knowledge.  And.  therefore,  did 
al-Khadir,  when  he  was  asked  in  the  dream  concerning 
Hearing,  say,  "  It  is  pure  slipperiness,  there  stand  not  fast 
upon  it  save  the  feet  of  the  learned."  This  is  because  it 
_  moves  the  secret  parts  and  the  hidden  places  of  the  heart, 
^aturbs  it  as  that  drunkenness  which  confounds  the 
[  disturbs  it,  and  almost  looses  the  knot   of  fair 


eiplained  bj  the  loncoiu  as  anvttunK 
,  „     ,       .  -all  or  »a  a  tant  set  np :    in  this  phrj 

^       V  to  be  uwd  v(  Ihv  inmoat  ranliati  in  which  the  vtitj  MajeBtj'  in  0 
euod.    SflO  the  D'irra,  pp.  2,  12,  64,  66  of  the  Terdon. 
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behaviour  from  the  secret  thoughts,  except  in  those  whom 
Ood  Most  High  protects  by  the  light  of  His  guidance  and 
the  benevolence  of  His  protection.  And,  therefore,  have 
some^  said,  "Would  that  we  might  escape  on  equal  terms* 
from  this  Hearing ! "  And  in  this  kind  of  Hearing  there 
is  a  danger  greater  than  the  danger  that  moves  lust,  for 
the  end  of  that  is  an  act  of  disobedience,  but  the  end  of 
&ilure  here  is  unbelief. 

And  know  that  the  understanding  of  what  is  heard  varies 
with  the  states  of  the  listener.  Ecstasy  obtains  control  over 
two  listeners  to  one  verse,  and  one  of  them  hits  the  mark 
and  the  other  fails,  or  both  of  them  hit  the  mark,  and  yet 
they  have  understood  two  different  meanings,  contradictory 
to  one  another.  But  these,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  different 
states  of  the  hearers,  are  not  discrepant  with  one  another. 
It  is  related  from  'Utba  al-Ghulam'  that  he  heard  a  man 
saying— 

"  How  far  from  imperfection  is  the  Mighty  One  of  heaven ! 
Verily,  the  lover  is  in  distress." 

Then  he  said,  "Thou  hast  said  truth,**  and  another  man 
heard  him  and  said,  "Thou  hast  lied."  Then  said  one  of 
the  possessors  of  perception,  "  They  have  both  hit  the  mark 
together.'*  And  that  was  the  truth.  The  acknowledging 
that  the  verse  is  true  is  the  speech  of  a  lover  who  cannot 
get  what  he  desires,  but  is  kept  at  a  distance,  and  wearied 
by  that  and  by  being  shunned.  And  the  asserting  that  the 
verse  is  false  is  the  speech  of  one  who  is  rejoicing  in  love, 
taking  pleasure  in  what  he  endures  on  account  of  the  super- 
abundance of  his  love,  and  not  distressed  by  it.  Or  it  is 
the  speech  of  a  lover  who  is  not  at  tlie  time  debarred  from 

^  The  SM.  ascribes  tlie  sayinp;'  to  Abu  *Ali  Ahmad  1».  Muhammad  ar-Uudhbari ; 
d.  322  or  323.     Ibii  Khali.,  i,  p.  8G,  uote  4;  al-Qush.,  p.' 33. 

^  Ra'aan  hi-rn\siu.  The  SM.  explains  /a  /ana  wald  *a/(7>/)i~i.  It  is  a  horse- 
racing  phrase,  equal  to  our  neck  aud  neck  ;  see  Ibu  Khali.,  i,  p.  48,  note*  6,  and 
p.  69,  uote  1. 

'  *Utba  b.  Abbiln  b.  Ta^rhlib  al-Ghulfim  ;  so  the  SM.  There  are  anecdotes 
of  him  in  Da*ud  al-Antfiki's  Tazf/hi  al-aswaq,  e.ic.  pp.  4.')  and  48  ot  litho^r. 
of  1279,  and  in  the  Lairaqi/i,  p.  37.  According  to  the  Fihrist,  p.  185,  he  wrote 
a  Risdla  fi-Z'Zuhd. 
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his  desire,  and  who  does  not  fear  the  danger  of  eventually 
being  debarred  ;  that  is  because  hope  and  fair  thoughts  rule 
his  heart.  So,  through  the  varying  of  these  states,  the 
understanding  of  what  is  heard  varies. 

Further,  there  is  a  story  about  Abu-I-Qasim  b.  Marwan.^ 
He  had  accompanied  Abu  Sa'Id,^  the  cobbler,  but  had 
abandoned  attendance  on  Hearing  for  many  years.  Then 
he  attended  a  party,  and  in  it  was  a  man  who  said — 


it 


One  standing  in  the  water  and  thirsty,  but  he  is  not 
given  to  drink." 

Then  the  people  arose  and  constrained  themselves  to  ecstasy, 
and  when  they  were  quiet  he  asked  them  concerning  what 
came  to  them  of  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  and  they  pointed 
to  the  thirsting  after  the  Glorious  States  and  the  being 
debarred  from  them  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  their  causes. 
But  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  they  said  to  him,  ''And 
what  is  thy  opinion  as  to  it  P  "  Then  he  said,  "  My  opinion 
is  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  states  and  graced  with 
Charismata,'  and  yet  is  not  given  a  single  grain  of  them." 
This  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Truth  behind  the  states 
and  Charismata,  to  which  the  states  are  forerunners  and  of 
which  the  Charismata  are  amongst  the  beginnings ;  and  that 
Truth  itself  is  behind — no  one  attains  to  it.  And  between 
the  meaning  which  they  understood  and  that  which  he 
mentioned  there  is  no  difference  except  in  the  distance  in 
rank  of  the  thing  after  which  thirst  is  felt.  For  he  that 
is  debarred  first  from  the  Glorious  States,  thirsts  for  them ; 
then  if  he  can  obtain  them,  he  thirsts  for  what  is  behind 
them.  So  between  the  two  meanings  there  is  no  varying 
as  to  underatanding,  but  the  varying  is  between  the 
two  ranks. 


'  Abu-1-Qasim  was  a  comrade  of  Dhu-n-Nun  and  Sari  ;  he  died  in  277. 

-  Abu  Sa'id  Ahmad  b.  ^Isu  al-Ba^i^hdadi  al-Kharraz  was  a  companion  of 
Dhu-n-Nun,  an-Xabbazi,  Abu  *Ubayd  al-Ba$ri,  Sari,  and  Bishr;  d.  277. 
Al-Qushayri,  pp.  28  f.     Lawdqih,  i,  p.  73. 

3  Karamat ;  cf.  note  2  on  p.  95  of  Zifgy  and  add  to  the  references  there  Itm 
Hazm  in  ZDMG.,  Hi,  p.  475. 
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^*       And  ash-Shibll '  would  greatly  constrain  himself  to  ecstasy 
Bt  this  verse: — 

"Your  liking  is  shunning  and  your  love  is  hate,  and  your 
^L  union  ia  separation  and  your  peace  is  war." 

I  leaping  of  this  rerse  is  possible  in  different  ways,  some 

r  uome  false.     The  moat  evident  of  thera  is  to  understand 

!  creation,  that  is,  of  the  world  as  a  whole — everything 

^\  pt  God  Most  High.     For  the  world  ia  full  of  guile  and 

;eit   and   slaughter  towards  those  that  are  of  it,  hostile 

to  them  within,  though  showing  without  an  appearance  of 

loTC.     For,  as  has  been  handed  down  in  the  tradition,  "  A 

house   is  never   full  of  joy  through   it,   but   it   is  full   of 

weeping."      And    as    ath-Tha'alibI  ^    said    describing    the 

world — 

Cease  from  the  World   and   seek  her  not  in  marriage ; 

seek  not  in  marriage  a  slayer  of  him  whom  she  weds. 
What  is  hoped  for  from  her  is  not  procured  by  what 

is  feared  in  her,  and  what  in  her  ia  disliked — even 

though  thou  hopest — is  the  greater  part. 
Verily,  the  describers  have  spoken  of  her  and  made  long 

their  speech,  and  with  me  is  a  description  of  her  that, 

by  my  life !  ia  sound. 
A  juice  the  later  end  of  which  is  deadly ;  and  a  desired 

steed  which  is  restive  whenever  thou  wouldst  have 

pleasure  in  him ; 
And  a  fair  form,  the  beauty  of  which  aSecta  men,  but  it 

has  vile  secrets  of  evil." 

And  the  second  possible  meaning  is  that  the  hearer  should 
apply  it  to  himself  in  regard  to  God  Most  High.  For 
whenever  he  refiects,  he  sees  that  his  knowledge  is  ignorance, 
since   men    cannot    measure    Ood   according   to   His    trae 

1  AM  Bakr  Dnlat  b.  Johdar  b.  Yunus  Mh-Sbibli ;   d.  334.     Ibn  EIuU..  i, 
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measure ;  and  bis  obedience  is  hypocrisy,  since  lie  cannot 
fear  God  according  to  His  true  fear ;  and  his  love  is  sickly, 
since  he  will  not  lay  aside  one  of  his  lusts  through  his  love. 
And  him  to  n'bom  God  has  willed  good  He  instructs  in  the 
faults  of  his  soul,  and  then  he  sees  the  truth  of  this  verse  in 
himself,  although  he  may  hold  a  high  rank  among  those  that 
are  heedless.  And  on  account  of  that  the  Prophet  said, 
"  I  cannot  reckon  up  Thy  benefits  and  praise  Thee  for  them 
as  Thou  hast  praised  Thyself."  And  he  said  also,  "  Verily, 
I  ask  pardon  of  God  in  the  day  and  the  night  seventy 
times."  And  his  asking  pardon  was  only  on  account  of 
atates,  that  is  steps,  long  in  respect  to  what  is  behind  them, 
though  they  may  be  short  in  respect  to  what  is  before  them.^ 
For  there  is  no  approaching  but  beyond  it  there  remains  an 
approaching  without  end,  since  the  path  pursued  of  advance 
to  God  Most  High  is  without  end,  and  attaining  ta  the 
farthest  of  the  steps  of  approach  is  impossible. 

And  the  third  possible  meaning  is  that  the  hearer  should 
regard  bis  first  states  and  be  well  pleased  with  them  ;  and 
then  should  regard  those  that  follow  and  contemn  them 
on  account  of  his  meeting  in  them  veiled  things  of  the 
Deceitful  One."  Then  he  considers  that  to  be  from  God 
Most  High,  and  listens  to  the  verse  with  regard  to  God  Most 
High  in  complaint  against  Fale  and  Destiny,^  which  is 
unbelief  according  to  the  exposition  which  has  preceded. 
And  there  is  no  verse  but  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  to  different 
meanings,  and  that  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  listener  and  the  purity  of  his  heart. 

The  fourth  condition  is  the  Hearing  of  him  who  has 
passed  beyond  states  and  stages.  He  is  distant  from 
knowing  augbt  save  God  Most  High  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  is  distant  even  from  knowledge  of  his  own  self  and  its 


>  ApnnrcDtly  be  meniu  that  there  is  It  grnt  ^liU  of  effort  bat  little  ptogmu 

'  At-Ohariir ;  dibt  bu  either  the  Wiirtd  or  the  De\'±  On  tll«  word  in  the 
broad  Knse  see  the  Kitali  dhamm  al-gAavur,  the  tenth  of  thii  tUld  Rui'  of 
the  Jfyd. 

'  (^4^  aai  qiuIaT :  fur  an  ounuaiktion  I'l  tticae  two  lomu  Ke  Ahd  itr- Rauiii 
in  J.A.,  3"  eer.,  i,  160. 
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states  and  intercourse,  and  is  like  one  stupefied,*  a  diver 

in  the  very  sea  of  Witnessing,  whose  state  resembles  the 

state  of  the  women  who  cut  their  hands,  witnessing  the 

loveliness  of  Yusuf,  when   their  wonder  went   so  far  that 

their  perceptions  were  stupefied  and  failed.^     Of  such  as 

are  in  this  condition  the  Sufis  use  the  expression  faniya^ 

''he  has  passed  away  from  himself  and  come  to  an  end'' 

[i.e.   he   is   oblivious   to   himself],   and    whenever   anyone 

passes  away  from  himself,   he   must   pass   away  from   all 

besides  himself;  then  it  is  as  though  he  passed  away  from 

everything  except  the  One — the  witnessed  one.     He  passes 

away  also  from  the  act  of  witnessing,  for  the  heart,  whenever 

it  turns  aside  to  view  the  act  of  witnessing  and  itself  as 

a  witnesser,  is  heedless  of  the  thing  witnessed.      But  for 

him  who  is  infatuated  in  a  thing  which  he  sees  there  is 

no  turning  aside,  in  his  state  of  seeking  to  plunge  into  it, 

to  his  act  of  seeing,  nor  to  his   own   self  through  which 

is  his  seeing,  nor  to  his  heart  in  which   is   his  pleasure. 

A  drunken  man  tells  no  tale  about  his  drunkenness,  nor 

he  who   is   taking  pleasure  about  his  taking   of  pleasure, 

but  his  tale  is  only  about  that  in  which  he  takes  pleasure. 

And  an  example  of  this  is  in  knowledge  of  a  thing,  for  it 

changes  to  knowledge  of  the  knowledge  of  that  thing,  and 

the  knowledge  of  the  thing,  whenever  there  comes  to  the 

knower  knowledge  of  his   knowledge,   is  turned  from   the 

thinsr.      And  such  a  condition  as  this  sometimes  suddenlv 

appears  with  regard  to  created  things,  and  sometimes,  also, 

with  regard  to  the  Creator.     For  the  most  part  it  is  like 

swift  lightning  which  stands  not  and  lasts  not ;  if  it  should 

last,  human  strength  could  not  endure  it.      And  often  he 

who  is   thus   affected   is   agitated   under   its   burdens  with 

an  agitation   which   slays   his   soul,    like  what  is  narrated 

concerning  Abu-l-Husayn  an-Nuri^  that  he  was  present  at 

an  assembly  and  heard  this  verse : — 

^  See  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Sura  xii  of  the  Qur'iin.  This  is  the  standard 
Muslim  illustnition  of  complete  absorption. 

^  Abii-1-Husayn  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  an-Nurl  al-BajL'hdadi,  a  comrade  of 
Sari;  d.  29.3  or  298.  Al-Qush.,  p.  *2.) ;  de  Sacy  in  Sot  ices  et  Extraits^  xii, 
p.  427,  note  9. 
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"  I  ceased  not  alighting,  on  account  of  thy  love,  at 
a  place  of  alighting,  in  alighting  at  which  hearts 
are  bewildered." 

Then  he  arose  and  constrained  himself  to  an  ecstasy,  and 
ran  wildly  on,  and  happened  upon  a  cane-brake  which  had 
been  cut,  but  the  stems  in  which  remained  like  swords. 
Then  he  kept  running  in  it  and  repeating  the  verse  until 
the  morning,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  his  legs  so  that 
his  feet  and  shanks  swelled.  And  he  lived  after  that  a  few 
days  and  died.     May  God  have  mercy  upon  him ! 

This  is  the  step  of  those  who  are  faithfully  true  in 
understanding  and  in  ecstasy,  and  it  is  the  highest  of  the 
steps  ;  for  Hearing  through  states  is  a  descent  from  the  steps 
of  perfection.  States  are  mingled  with  attributes  of  the 
flesh  and  Hearing  is  a  kind  of  falling  short;  that  only  is 
perfection  that  the  subject  should  pass  away  totally  from 
himself  and  his  states.  I  mean,  that  he  should  forget  them 
and  that  there  should  not  remain  to  him  any  papng  of 
attention  to  them,  like  as  the  women  paid  no  attention  to 
their  hands  and  to  the  knives.^  So  he  hears  God  and  with 
God  and  in  God  and  from  God.  This  is  the  rank  of  him 
who  wades  the  deep  sea  of  verities  and  has  passed  the  shore- 
land  of  states  and  works,  and  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
purity  of  the  Unity  and  is  confirmed  in  absolute  sincerity. 
Then  there  does  not  remain  in  him  anything  of  it  as  a  root» 
but  his  fleshliness  totally  dies  down,  and  his  paying  attention 
to  fleshly  attributes  passes  away  absolutely.  And  I  do  not 
mean  by  his  *  passing  away  *  the  passing  away  of  his  body, 
but  the  passing  away  of  his  heart.  And  I  do  not  mean 
by  the  *  heart  *  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  a  delicate  secret 
thing  which  he  has,  a  hidden  relationship  to  the  evident 
heart  behind  which  is  the  secret  thing  of  the  spirit  which 
exists  by  the  command  of  God,  whose  are  Might  and 
Majesty.  He  knows  it  who  knows  it,  and  he  is  ignorant 
of  it  who  is  Ignorant  of  it.     And  to  that  secret  thing  there 

^  In  the  story  of  Joseph. 
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!•  an  asuteBBe,  and  the  quality  [sura,  Le.  form  as  opposed  to 
■■hitwiee]  of  that  exiateuce  ia  what  is  present  in  it.  Then 
whmerer  there  ia  present  in  it  something  else  than  itself,  it 
il  M  thoagh  only  that  thing  which  is  present  had  es^istence. 
And  «  pWalLel  to  it  is  a  polished  mirror,  since  it  has  no 
Af^BT  in  itNlf,  but  its  colour  is  the  colour  of  what  ia  present 
itt'  It.  And  •d,  too,  ia  a  glass,  for  it  imitates  the  colour  of  its 
mrttng-plMO^  and  its  colour  is  the  colour  of  what  is  present 
fii  Ith  It  faai  not  in  itself  any  quality,  but  its  quality  is  to 
noUTe  qoaliiies,  and  its  colour  ia  a  kind  of  being  prepared 
to  zeceire  cobura. 

'  And  these  speaks  clearly  of  this  essence  in  the  heart  in 
Illation  to  what  is  present  in  it,  the  saying  of  the  poet ' — 

"  VixM  is  the  glasa  and  fine  tho  wine,  so  they  miugle  together 
and  Hie  thing  becomes  hard. 
It  is  u  though  there  were  wine  and  no  glaas,  and  as 
thoogli  there  were  a  glass  and  no  wine." 

Tbit  i«  one  of  the  atages  of  the  Boienoes  of  fieTelnlaon. 

From  it  begins  the  phantasy  of  him  *  who  claimed  being 
'in-dwelt'  [^/^uiull  and  'becoming  one'  [iWi$(I</],  and  aid, 
"I  am  the  Truth,"  and  around  it  buzzes  the  talk  of  the 
Christiana  io  claim  of  a  uniting  of  the  divine  and  the 
human,  or  of  one  being  clothed  with  the  other,  or  taking 
up  its  abode  in  it,  according  as  their  expressions  vary. 
This  ia  a  pure  blunder,  which  resembles  the  blander  of  him 
who  assigns  to  a  mirror  the  quality  of  redness  whenever  the 
colour  of  redneaa  shows  in  it  from  what  is  opposite  it. 

But  such  coses  as  these  do  not  pertain  to  the  science  of 
Intercourse,  so  let  us  return  to  the  point ;  we  have  mentiimed 
how  the  steps  as  to  the  understanding  of  things  heard 
stand  apart. 


'  The  $itiib,  Ibn  'Ablud  ;  lea  Ibn  EhaU.,  i,  215. 
■  AJ-QilUj;  killed  309.    Ibn  EhaU.,  i,  pp.  423  fl.;  roi 
iMH,  pp.  TO  fl. ;  ZDUG.,  lii,  pp.  4S8  S. ;  Fibriat,  pp. 
inKA,  p.  3B7 :   'Arfb  (ed.  de  Ooeja),  pp.  SS  ff. ;  al-Bei 
.n^l.AiL;..     Fm^^i  »:.;    .^    n^   (fi 


Ton  EnmM,  Etmchtudt 

190  fl.;  al-Hu'ndl, 

itixa,  Athir,  p.  211  ; 
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The   Second   Stage. 

After  unders lauding  and  application  cornea  ecstasy.  And 
men  have  bad  &  long  discussion  as  to  the  reality  ot  ecstasy ; 
I  mean  the  ^~tits  and  thoac  philosophers  who  have  considered 
tlie  relation  of  Hearing  to  the  soul.  As  for  the  Sufis, 
Dhu-n-Niiii  al-Misri  has  said  of  ecstasy  that  it  is  a  Visitant 
[)cdn[/]  of  truth  which  comes  disturbing  hearts  and  driving 
them  towards  the  Truth ;  then  he  who  gives  ear  to  it  in 
truth,  attains  truth,  and  he  who  gives  ear  to  it  in  £eshlineas, 
becomes  an  unbeliever.  So  it  is  as  though  he  used  being 
aroused  on  the  part  of  hearts  and  driven  towards  the  Truth 
as  an  expression  for  ecstasy,  and  ecstasy  [irty'i/]  was  that 
which  he  found  [yiyV(/«A((]  at  the  arrival  of  the  Visitant 
of  Hearing,  since  he  calls  Hearing  a  Visitant  of  truth. 
And  Abii-l-Husayn  ad-Darriij  said,  talking  of  what  he  found 
in  Hearing,  "  Ecstasy  [rcajil]  is  an  expression  for  what  is 
found  l^i/ujailii']  with  Hearing."  He  said  also,  "Hearing 
whirls  about  with  me  in  the  exercise-grounds  of  beauty,  and 
causes  me  to  hnd  the  existence  of  the  Truth  beside  the  Veil, 
and  gives  me  drink  from  the  cup  of  purity,  so  that  I  attain 
by  it  to  the  alighting-places  of  good-will,  and  it  brings  me 
out  to  the  gardens  of  delight  and  ease."  And  ash-8hIblT 
said,  "That  which  is  external  in  Hearing  is  a  temptation, 
and  that  which  is  internal  is  a  warning,  and  to  bim  who 
knows  the  signification,  listening  to  the  sign  is  lawful.  But 
he  who  does  not,  has  summoned  temptation  and  exposed 
himself  to  ruin."  And  sonaeone  said,  "Hearing  is  the 
morning  raeal  of  souls  for  the  people  of  knowledge ;  for  it 
is  a  praise  that  is  finer  than  all  other  works,  and  by 
subtleness  of  nature  there  is  attainment  to  its  subtleness, 
and  by  purity  of  the  secret  heart  to  its  purity  and  its 
graciousuesa  with  those  worthy  of  it."  And  'Amr  b. 
'ITthman  al-Makki '  said,  "  No  explanation  covers  tho  nature 
of  ecstasy,   for   it   is  a   secret   of  Ood   with   His   faithful 
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'ers,"      And  someone  eaid,  "  Ecstasy  consials  of  Keve- 

B   prfweedinp   from   the  Truth."      And  Abu  Sa'id  b. 

id,    "Ecstasy   is   lifting   of   the   curtain,   and 

the  Watcher,*  and  presence  of  understanding, 

V      m  of  the  Unseen,  uiid  converse  with  the  secret, 

course  with  that  which  is  missing ;   it  consists  in 

;  away  and  coming  to  an  end  in  respect  of  what 

He  said  also,  "  Ecstasy  is  the  first  of  the  stages 

whom  God  distinguishes  and  chooses  out,  and  it  is 

ritancB  that  comes  from  belief  in  the  unseen;  then, 

'  men  tasto  it,  and  its  light  spreads  abroad  in  their 

,  there  falls  away  from  them  all  doubt  and  uncertainty." 

lid  also,  "  That  which  curtains  off  from  ecstasy  is  seeing 

traces  of  the  flesh  and  being  entangled  in  affections  and 

motives;  for  the  flesh  is  curtained  in  by  its  motives.     Then 

whenever  the  motives  are  broken  away,   and  the  memory 

is  cleansed,  and  the  heart  is  clean  and  fine  and  pure,  and 

exhortation  profits  the  subject,  and  he  alights  through  secret 

intercourse  in  a  near  nlighting-plaee,  and  he  is  addressed 

and  hears  with  an  attentive  ear  him  who  addresses  him,  and 

with  a  witnessing  heart  and  a  secret  thought  made  evident, 

then  he  witnesses  what  was  distant  from  him,  and  that  is 

ecstasy   [^tcajd'j,   because  he  has  found   [tra/ai/a]  what  was 

lacking  with  him."     He  said  also,  "Ecstasy  is  what  cornea 

at  a  mention   that  arouses,  or  a  fear  that  disquiets,  or  at 

a  rebuke  for  a  slip,  or  in  a  conversation  concerning  one  of 

God's  gracious  boons,  or  at  something  which  points  to  an 

advantage,  or  at  a  feeling  of  longing  for  the  unseen,  or  at 

grief  for  that  which  has  passed,  or  at  regret  for  that  which 

has  gone,  or  at  an  efl!brt  towards  a  state,  or  at  a  summoiier 

towards  a  positive  duty,  or  at  intercourse  in  the  secret  heart ; 

it  is   when   external   and   external   are   face  to  face,   and 


'  Aba  Sa'id  Aljmaci  b.  Mubummad  b.  Zijii  a1-Bafii  ibo  aJ-'AiEbl ;  h* 
•titled  at  Mecca  and  died  there  in  31I.  He  vas  a  companioQ  of  al-Joniyd, 
'Amr  b.  'UlliDian,  and  eli-Niiri.    Al-Qoih.,  p.  35. 

''  Af'Siigib,  one  of  the  nsmea  of  God,  because,  as  the  Liian  aaj>,  nothing  Ii 
hidden  from  Him.  S«e  Lane,  Leiicon,  p.  1134a,  and  Liiiin,  i,  p.  408.  It 
ia  tbe -fortj'-third  ia  the  numbering  of  the  MmI  Beautiful  Names  aa  uaoaUj 
given. 
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internal  and  intemai,  and  unseen  atid  unseeii,  and  secret 
thought  ftDd  secret  thought ;  it  is  the  extracting  of  what 
is  in  thy  favour  through  wliat  is  against  tbee  out  of  tluit 
in  which  there  was  hibouring  before  thee.  Then  that  is 
written  down  tn  thee,  after  it  was  apart  from  ihoe ;  so  there 
is  established  to  thee  a  dignity  without  a  dignity  and 
a  renown  without  &  renown,  sinoe  He  is  tfae  one  who 
dispenses  favours  first  and  to  whom  the  whole  oommand 
goes  back,"  ' 

This  U  the  ext^rnul  part  of  tbe  science  of  ecstasy,  and 
the  sayings  of  the  Siifis  of  this  kind  as  to  ecstasy  are  very 
numerous. 

As  for  thu  Philosophers,  one  of  them  said :  "  There  is 
in  the  heart  a  glorious  excellency ;  the  force  of  speech  is  not 
able  to  elicit  it  with  words,  but  the  soul  can  do  it  with 
melodies.  Then,  when  it  appears,  the  soul  is  rejoiced  and 
moved  towards  it ;  so  listen  to  the  sonl  and  have  secret 
converse  with  it.  and  summon  the  secret  converge  of  esternal 
tfaings."  And  one  of  them  said:  "The  consequences  of 
hearing  music  and  singing  are  that  he  who  was  weak  in 
counsel  is  set  to  work,  and  he  who  was  distant  from 
meditation  is  driven  forward,  and  he  who  was  wearied  on 
account  of  considerations  and  plans  is  sharpened,  bo  that 
there  comes  back  what  was  distant,  and  begins  to  work 
what  was  weak,  and  is  clean  what  was  discoloured,  and 
he  becomes  lively  in  every  plan  and  intention  and  hits 
the  mark  and  does  not  go  astray  and  arrives  and  does  not 
linger."  And  another  said,  "Just  as  thought  follows  on  the 
paths  of  science  to  the  thing  it  deals  with,  so  hearing  music 
and  singing  follows  on  the  paths  of  the  heart  to  the  spiritual 
world."  And  one  of  them  said — he  had  been  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  tho  spontaneous  moving  of  the  extremities 
of  the  body  according  to  the  measure  of  melodies  and 
rhythms — "That  is  passionate  love  in  the  reason  [til-'ishq 
al-'aqli\ ;  and  he  who  loves  passionately  in  the  reason  has 
no  need  that  he   should   soothe   or  coax  his  beloved  with 


'  I  am  by  no  mcatu  wrtntD  ut  mj  tximolitiou  u(  liie  last  («w  ■i-ntencvi. 


Iptoofa,  \mA  he  Boothes  and  coases  and  has  secret  intercourse 
by  ■BiiUiigMd  g'lanoing  and  delicate  movement  of  eyelash 
WBA  ayabiow  and  signs,  and  tfaese  all  speak,  only  they 
ne  ■piriliiaL  But  as  for  the  passionate  lover  of  the  animal 
Uad,  be  am  speech  that  he  may  express  by  it  the  fruit 
a(  tte  estUDal  part  of  his  weak  lonf^ing  and  counterfeit 
pMritra."  And  another  said,  "  He  who  sorrows  let  him 
HMen  to  melodieB,  for  when  sorrow  enters  the  aoul  the  light 
of  ihe  ionl  dies  down,  but  whenever  the  soul  rejoices  its 
light  flimw  up,  and  its  joy  appears,  and  yeamiof;  appears 
in  pnportioD  to  the  possible  receiving  of  him  who  receives 
it,  waA  tint  is  in  proportiou  to  his  purity  und  cleanness 
from  g«fle  «Bd  filthiness." 

Asd  tho  <^inion9  that  have  been  expressed  concerning 
Hcariag  and  ecstasy  are  very  many,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  diovld  adduce  many  of  them  ;  so  let  us  try  to 
andentud  tbc  idea  for  which  ecstasy  is  an  expression. 
We  nqr  that  it  is  an  expression  for  a  condition  which 
Heurtng  produces  as  its  result,  and  it  is  a  truthful  visitant, 
freafa,  a  oonsequenoe  to  Hearing,  and  the  listener  experienoei 
it  from  his  soul.  This  condition  mnst  fall  in  one  ai  two 
divisions.  It  can  either  be  referred  to  acts  of  rerelatioii 
and  Witnessing — these  are  on  the  side  of  knowledge  and 
admonitions — or  it  may  be  referred  to  ohangings  and  state* 
that  are  not  from  knowledge,  but  are  such  as  longing  and 
fear  and  grief  and  disquietude  and  joy  and  vexation  and 
regret  and  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart — these 
all  are  states  which  Hearing  aroosea  or  strengthens.  Then 
if  it  is  weak  in  so  much  that  it  does  not  produce  an 
effect  by  way  of  external  movement  or  repose  or  change 
of  condition,  so  that  the  external  form  should  be  mored 
contrary  to  its  custom,  or  goes  or  stays  from  looking  or 
speaking  or  moving  contrary  to  its  custom,  it  is  not  called 
ecstasy.  But  if  it  shows  itself  externally  it  is  called  ecstasy 
either  weak  or  strong,  in  proportion  to  bow  it  shows  itseU 
and  to  the  external  change  which  it  prodooea.  And  ita 
producing  movement  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  with 
which  it  comes ;  and  the  guarding  against  external  change 
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is  in  proportion  to  the  iorce  of  him  who  is  under  the  ecatasy 
snd  his  power  to  control  his  limbs.  So,  sometimes,  the 
ecstasy  is  strong  with  regard  to  external  things,  yet  no 
eitemal  change  is  produced  because  of  the  force  of  him 
who  is  being  aSected.  And  sometimes  external  movement 
does  not  appear  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  visitant 
and  its  falling  short  of  producing  movement  and  loosing 
the  knot  of  restraint. 

And  towards  the  first  sense  Abii  Sa'id  b,  al-'Arabi  pointed 
when  he  said  of  ecstasy  that  it  consisted  in  Witnessing  of 
the  Watcher,  and  in  the  presence  of  understanding,  and  in 
beholding  of  the  Unseen.  And  it  is  natural  that  Hearing 
should  bo  a  cause  of  revealing  that  which  before  was  un- 
revealed,  for  revealing  takes  place  through  certain  causes, 
one  of  which  is  admonition,  and  Hearing  is  an  admoniaher. 
And  another  of  the  causes  of  revealing  is  changinf^  of  the 
states,  and  witnessing  of  them,  and  attaining  to  them,  for 
attaining  to  them  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  helps  to 
explain  things  that  were  not  known  before.  And  another 
of  them  is  purity  of  heart ;  and  Hearing  produces  purity 
of  heart,  and  the  purity  is  a  cause  of  revealing.  And 
another  of  them  is  the  arousing  alacrity  of  heart  through 
force  of  Hearing,  and  thus  the  heart  is  strengthened  to 
witness  that  which  its  strength  was  not  equal  to  before,  just 
08  a  beast  of  burden  is  strengthened  to  carry  what  before 
that  it  could  not.  And  the  work  of  the  heart  is  seeking 
after  revelation  and  beholding  the  secret*  of  the  Kingdom,' 
juat  as  the  work  of  the  beast  of  burden  is  the  carrying  of 
loads.  Thus,  through  these  causes.  Hearing  is  a  cause  of 
revealing.  Further,  the  heart,  when  it  is  pure,  often  has 
represented  to  it  the  truth  in  the  form  of  an  act  of 
Witnessing,  or  in  a  bit  of  verse  that  strikea  upon  the  ear 
which  ia  expressed  by  the  voice  of  the  Hatif*  when  the 
hearer  is  awake  or  by  a  vision  when  he  ia  dreaming  (and 


>  Al-Xalak^t;  Mcp.  Ilfiof  X'/>. 
»  Fnr  tbe  Hatjf  mo   Uf:  note  '>  on 
Socntts. 


.    iinil    compurti  the  Zaiiimr   af 
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811   and  fortieth  part  of  prophecy ' — but  tlie 

fhich   that   may  be  proved  is  foreign   to   the 

■M    tercoursc).     What  is  narrated  from  Muhammad 

ol'Baghdadi^   is  a  caae   in  point.      He   said: 

iiiL  out  one  night  in  tlie  days  of  my  foolishness,  and 

Irunken  and  singing  this  verse — 

Mount  Sayna  ie  a  vino  which  I  never  pass  by  but 
I  marvel  at  those  who  drink  water,''' 

[  heard  one  saying — 

And  in  Jahannum  ia  a  well ;  not  a  throat  gulps  it  down, 
hut  it  teara  from  its  belly  the  entrails.' 

And  that  was  the  cause  of  my  repenting  and  busying  myself 
with  science  und  the  service  of  God."  Then  considtT  how 
the  singiug  worked  in  purifying  hia  heart,  until  there 
appeared  to  him  the  essence  of  the  truth  in  the  description 
of  Jahannum  by  moans  of  an  expression  with  a  meaning 
couched  in  measured  language,  and  which  struck  his  external 
ear.  And  it  is  related  from  Muslim  ol-'Abbadan!  *  that  he 
said:  "There  came  to  ob  once  Salih  al-Morn^  and  'ITtba 
al-Ghulam  and  'Abd  al- Wahid  b.  Zayd  *  and  Muslim  al- 


dl«iun,  teit  Tol.  of  Athar,  Introduction,  p.  kui. 

■  Abu  'Abd  Allah  HuVamnud  b.  Uiuruq  al-Baghdodl.  A  ion  of  Mb,  Ab6>l- 
'Abbu  Aljmad,  wiu  of  the  peoole  of  yi»,  but  lired  in  Baghdad  and  wm 
a  companion  of  al-MuljJUibi  and  SnrL  He  died  in  Baghdu  268  or  299. 
AI-QoBh.,  p.  2S;  Laimqih,  i,  p.  74. 

'  Si-furi  uiyni'a  kariaun  md  umrarta  bilia  ;  ao  the  volgate  tait.  The 
SM.  quotea  it  in  hia  commentary  oa  the  reading  of  aome  MSS.,  bat  reada  in  his 
taxt  Aum  other  H3S.  ff  'U  U|>> ;  he  sugge^  Uiat  tbia  ie  the  name  of  aone 
Talley,  biq'a. 

*  ror  'Abbadan  eee  Y&qut,  iii,  pp.  397  f- ;  he  aaya  that  man;  asoatiea  httre 
Qidr  fiM^i  from  it.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Shatt  et-'Arab,  now  about 
twenty-flTe  mitea  from  the  aea.     I  can  find  nothing  about  this  Hualim. 

*  Abn  Yaair  ^alih  l>-  BaaMr  al-qari',  known  as  al-HaiH,  of  the  peoi^  of 
aUBa^ra ;  d.  196.  So  No.  303  in  Wuat«nfeld's  Ibn  Ehall.,  but  it  ia  not  in  the 
antogiaph.     3ee,  too,  Laicaqify,  i,  p.  37. 

*  Abfi  'Ubayda  'Abd  al-Wiljid  b.  2a)-d  al-Bafti,  a  wa'i|;  d.  128  or  177  (P). 
See  Abu-1-Haljuin,  i,  np.  342  and  485.  Mo^yl  ad-Dla  b.  al-'Anbl  givea 
anecdotes  of  him  in  his  MnwinarBt,  ii,  p.  202  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1305.  See,  too, 
Lated^i,  i,  p.  37. 
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Aswarl,'  and  tbey  ulighted  by  the  shore.  Then  I  prepared 
for  thorn  tfaut  Dight  some  food,  and  summoned  them  to  it 
and  they  came.  But  when  I  laid  the  food  before  them,  lo, 
B  speaker  who  said  this  verse,  lifting  up  his  voice — 

'  And  meats  divert  thee  from  the  eternal  abode  ;  and  the 
goinp*  astray  of  a  pleasure  of  the  appetite  is  no  thing 
of  advantage.' 

Then  'Utba  uUQhulam  cried  a  great  cry  and  fell  down 
fainting,  and  the  people  wept,  and  I  took  away  the  food, 
and,  by  Allah!  they  did  not  taate  of  it  a  morsel." 

And  just  as  the  voice  of  the  Hatif  ia  heard  with  purity 
of  heart,  so  there  is  witnessed  also  with  the  eye  the  form 
of  al-Khadir,  for  he  presents  himself  in  varying  forms  to 
the  possessors  of  hearts.^  And  under  similar  conditions 
the  angels  present  themselves  to  the  prophets,  either  in  their 
veritable  form  or  in  a  likeness  which  resembles  their  form 
with  some  resemblance.  The  Apostle  of  God  saw  Jibril 
twice  in  his  own  form  and  related  of  him  that  he  blocked 
the  horizon.  That  is  what  is  meant  in  the  saying  of  Him 
Most  High,  There  imtntcted  him  one  terrible  of  strength, 
a  possessor  of  prudence ;  then  he  stood  erect  and  he  teas  in  the 
tipper  horizon — to  the  end  of  the  verse.* 

And  in  such  states  which  have  their  origin  in  purity, 
perception  swoops  down  on  the  secret  thoughts  of  hearts. 
That  perception  is  sometimes  called  insight,*  and  therefore 
the  Prophet  said,  "Beware  of  the  insight  of  the  believer, 
for  he  sees  in  the  light  of  God."     It  has  been  related  that 


'  Huilim  al-Aiwari.  The  aitta  a  to  nl-ABwdriya.  a  village  uf  Ispahaji. 
YiqBt,  i,  317  and  S34,  eiTsa  the  ipellin^  Ai  and  (Ti,  but  wlh-Dluhabi, 
Mmhtaiik,  p.  12,  dutingoiMea  and  amigns  ut  to  tbe  iamilj  of  T&iniii].  I  caniiot 
ideutiff  this  Muslim. 

>  Bf  "ths  poMMeora  of  bearto"  al-OhaEzali  Keme  to  mean  tlio«e  who  ars 
of  an  emotiomil  nature  uuil  can  be  aflected  throush  the  heart. 

*  Qur'an,  liii,  5  ff.  Jibril  is  Oabriel,  the  an^l  of  ravetatioD.  No  prophet  hu 
wen  him  in  Ui  own  fona  MMpt  Mubamaiad,  sad  he  odIt  twice. 

*  AroM,  rwkoiied  u  oiob  ol  ths  karaiiial  of  tha  Sainb.     It  is  an  iniight  or 

^  ,         it  day  the 

See  Lrus,  p.  23SS<i,  ud 
I.  in  S. 


a  ai  uhyiio^ 
t  in  al-Qttshi 
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a  man  of  the  Magians  used  to  go  aboat  to  the  Mualims  and 
ask  them,  "  What  is  the  meaniiig  of  the  easing  of  the 
Prophet,  '  Beware  of  the  insight  of  the  believer '  ?  "  Then 
they  would  rehearse  to  him  its  iaterpretatioo,  but  that  would 
not  satisfy  biin.  At  last  he  came  to  one  of  the  Shaykha  of 
the  SiifTs  aad  asked  him.  Then  he  said  to  him,  "Its 
meaning  is  that  you  should  cut  off  the  girdle  that  is  about 
your  middle  under  your  dress,"'  Then  he  said,  "Thou 
hast  said  rightly ;  that  ia  its  meaning."  Then  he  repeated 
the  Muslim  confession  of  faith  and  said,  "  Now  I  know  that 
you  are  a  believer,  and  that  your  belief  is  true."  And 
similarly  it  ia  related  from  Ibrahim  al-Khawwas*  that  ha 
said:  "  I  was  in  Baghdad  among  a  company  of  Faqirs  in  the 
Mosque,  and  there  advanced  a  youth,  excellent  of  odour, 
handsome  of  face.  Then  I  said  to  my  fellows,  '  It  occurs 
to  me  that  he  is  a  Jew,'  but  they  all  disagreed  with  me  in 
that.  Then  I  went  out,  and  the  youth  went  out  and  returned 
to  them  and  said, '  What  did  the  Shaykh  say  of  me  ?  '  So 
they  were  ashamed,  but  he  pressed  them  and  they  said, 
'That  thou  wast  a  Jew.'  Then  he  came  to  me  and  beat 
orer  my  hands  and  kisaed  my  head  and  recited  the  Mnalim 
confession  of  faith  and  said,  'We  find  in  our  books  that 
the  insight  of  the  very  veracious  does  not  faiL  So  I  said, 
"I  will  test  the  Muslims."  Then  I  regarded  them  and 
said,  "  If  diere  is  among  them  a  very  veracious  one  it  ia 
in  this  group,  for  tliey  are  speaking  of  the  stories  of  Him 
whose  glory  is  exalted  and  reciting  of  His  might."  Then 
I  clothed  myself  like  you,  and  when  the  Shaykh  somtinised 
me  and  had  insight  as  to  me,  I  knew  that  he  was  a  very 
veracious  one.'  So  was  the  story,  and  the  youth  came  to  be 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  Siifis." 

And  it  is  to  such  revealing  as  this  that  the  saying  of  the 
Prq>het  points,  "  If  the  devils  were  not  hovering  anmnd 


>  Apparantlj  it  waa  worn  lacntly,  and  he  powd  h  b  UMlim.    Tht  • 
ftory  ii  told  of  Jtmafd ;  laa  de  S»ej,  Noliea  it  SxtnuU,  xii,  pp.  43S  f. 


p.  HI. 


Aba  Ii)ftq  Ibrihtm  b.  Abnud  al-Ehawwif,  «  eontempciiuir  of  al-Jaand 
•n-KOri.    Ha  dwdinu-IUfTm  2S1.    Al-Qmli.,  p.  30;  thii  atnyb  m 
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the  hearts  of  the  Sons  of  Adam,  Terily  they  would  behold 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  l^malakat  as-samd]."  And  the  deyila 
hover  around  hearts  only  when  they  are  equipped  with 
blamGwortby  qualities,  for  such  are  the  pasture -ground  of 
the  devil  and  of  his  host,  and  he  who  cleanses  his  heart 
from  these  qualities  and  purifies  hiniBelf,  the  devil  does 
not  circle  around  his  heart.  And  to  this,  too,  points  the 
Baying  of  Him  Most  High,  Except  thy  nermnh  from  among 
them — the  purififd,  and  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High,  Zo, 
My  servants,  thou  hast  no  power  ocer  them  [Qur.,  xv,  40,  42]. 
And  Hearing  is  a  cause  of  purity  of  heart,  and  by  means 
of  purity  it  is  a  net  for  truth.  This  is  indicated  by  what 
is  narrated  that  Dhii-n-Nun  al-Misri  entered  Baghdad,  and 
there  assembled  to  him  a  company  of  the  Siifis  and  along 
with  them  was  a  reciter  of  poems.'  Then  they  asked  his 
permission  that  the  reciter  should  recite  something  to  them, 
and  he  gave  it.     So  the  reciter  chanted,  saying — 

"A  little  of  thy  love  torments  me,  then  how  will  it  be 
with  it  when  it  gains  complete  mastery  P  And  thoa 
hast  joined  in  my  heart  all  of  a  love  in  which  others 
have  formerly  shared.  Doat  thou  not  lament  for  him 
who  is  sore  wounded,  who  weeps  when  he  that  is  free 
of  care  laughs  P" 

And  Bhii-n-Niin  arose  and  fell  upon  his  face.  Then  another 
man  arose,  and  Dhu-n-Nun  said,  Sc  icho  sfeth  thee  whett 
thou  risfit,  and  the  man  sat  down.''  And  that  on  the  part 
of  Dhu-n-Niin  was  insight  into  the  man's  heart  that  he 
was  trying  to  feign  ecstasy.  So  he  showed  him  that  He 
who  was  seeing  him  when  he  rose  was  the  opponent  to 
his  rising  on  account  of  anything  else  than  God  Most  High. 
And  if  the  man  had  been  sincere  he  would  not  have  sat  down. 


D  the  chanter  or  linger  of  poenui  u  opposed  U 


'  Qawieat :  thU  bmhu  to  mee 
the  gari',  who  chaDk  the  Qur'in 

*  Qm'aD.  irri,  'Hi ;  ne  ore  appuently  to  luulentaod  tlint  t)ue  nun  wai 
miking  nnlj  »a  appeiriuue  nf  ecnasy  oi  bitd  oat  reutbed  the  point  at  which 
eotaiy  was  allowable.  The  rale  ia  to  tepea  external  ecita.iT  nntil  it  burit  oat 
and  con  W  «upprc«Bed  an  longer.     Taw^tula  meana  both  to  teign  ecstasy  and  to 
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l^hen,  since  the  result  of  ecstasy  resolves  itself  into 
reyelations  and  states^  know  that  each  one  of  these  two  is 
divisible  into  that  for  which  an  expression,  when  one  is 
firee  from  it,  is  possible,  and  that  for  which  an  expression 
is  fundamentally  impossible.  Perhaps  you  will  find  strange 
a  condition  or  knowledge  the  real  nature  of  which  you  do 
tiot  know  and  the  expression  of  the  real  nature  of  which  is 
impossible ;  but  do  not  regard  that  as  strange,  for  you 
will  find  witnesses  for  it  in  your  ordinary  states.  As  for 
the  knowledge,  how  many  a  lawyer  there  is  whom  two 
questions  confront,  similar  in  form,  but  the  lawyer  gets 
so  far  by  his  natural  faculty  as  to  perceive  that  between 
them  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  decision,  yet  whenever 
he  tries  to  state  the  direction  of  the  difference  his  tongue 
does  not  help  him  to  express  it,  although  he  may  be  the 
most  eloquent  of  men.  So  he  attains  by  his  natural  faculty 
to  perceive  the  difference,  but  the  expressing  of  it  is 
impossible  to  him.  And  his  attaining  to  see  the  difference 
is  knowledge  which  he  meets  in  his  heart  through  natural 
faculty,  and,  without  doubt,  there  is  a  cause  for  its 
occurrence  in  his  heart.  That  difference  has  a  real  nature 
with  God  Most  High,  but  the  lawyer  is  not  able  to  speak 
of  it,  not  on  account  of  any  falling  short  in  his  tongue,  but 
because  the  idea  is  too  fine  in  itself  for  expression  to  present 
it.  This  belongs  to  what  has  been  thought  out  by  those 
who  apply  themselves  to  looking  into  complicated  things. 

And  as  for  the  states,  how  many  a  man  gets  so  far 
as  to  perceive  in  his  heart,  on  some  occasion  which  may 
appear  in  it,  a  contraction  or  an  expansion,  yet  he  does 
not  know  its  cause !  And  a  man  sometimes  thinks  about 
a  thing,  and  it  makes  an  impression  on  his  soul.  Then  he 
forgets  the  cause,  but  the  impression  remains  upon  his  souU 
and  he  feels  it.  And,  sometimes,  the  condition  which  he  feels 
is  a  joy  which  arose  in  his  soul  on  his  thinking  about  a  cause 
which  produces  joy  ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  sorrow  ;  then  he 
who  was  thinking  about  it  forgets,  but  feels  in  the  impression 
its  consequence.  And  sometimes  that  condition  is  a  strange 
condition  which  a  word  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  does  not 
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indicate  clearly,  and  for  which  he  cannot  come  upon  a  suitable 
expression  revealing  what  was  intended.  Thus  eome  people 
are  distinguished  above  others  by  a  natural  faculty  of  taste 
in  metrical  poetry  and  a  power  of  distinguishing  between 
it  and  that  which  is  not  metrical.  And  the  condition  is  one 
which  the  possessor  of  a  natural  faculty  of  taste  attains  to 
perceive  in  respect  that  lie  is  not  in  doubt  as  to  it — I  mean 
as  to  the  distinguishing  between  that  which  is  good  as  to 
metre  or  had.  Yet  he  ia  not  able  to  express  the  condition 
by  anything  which  will  make  clear  his  meaning  to  one  who 
has  not  a  natural  faculty  of  taste. 

In  the  soul  are  strange  states,  and  this  is  their  description.^ 
The  well- recognized  ideas  of  fear  and  grief  and  joy  occur 
only  in  the  cose  of  that  Hearing  which  proceeds  from 
singing  that  has  a  meaning.  But  as  for  vibrating  strings 
and  the  other  musical  tones  which  have  no  meaning,  thoy 
make  on  the  soul  a  wonderful  impression,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  express  the  wonders  of  that  impression.  Some- 
times it  is  expressed  as  a  longing;  but  a  longing  which 
he  who  feels  does  not  know  for  what  he  longs,  is  wonderfuL 
And  he  whose  heart  is  disturbed  when  he  hears  stringed 
instruments  and  the  s/m/iln  and  their  like  does  not  know 
for  what  he  is  longing.  lie  finds  in  his  heart  a  state  as 
though  it  demanded  a  thing  lie  docs  not  know  what ;  this 
befalls  even  the  common  herd  and  those  over  whose  hearts 
the  love  neither  of  man  nor  of  God  Most  High  can  get 
control.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this,  and  it  is  that  to  every 
longing  belong  two  fundamental  bases:  the  one  of  them  is 
a  quality  in  hira  that  longs,  a  kind  of  relationship  with  that 
which  is  longed  for;  and  the  second  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  longed  for,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  attaining  to  it 
would  be  like.  Then  given  the  quality  in  which  is  the 
longing  and  given  the  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the 
thing  longed  for,  the  matter  is  clear.  But  if  the  knowledge 
of  the   thing   longed  for  is  not  given,  and  the  quality  of 
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ThiB  mnago  is  worthy  of  very  ouofiil  «ll*nlioB.  A*  an  analyiia  of  the 
^ritual  effccU  of  miuii:  1  know  notbiog  Uko  it  in  Aiubic  litetature ;  nui  iu 
Eoglieb,  mcept  ibe  book  ut  Mr.  Uaweu  referred  to  in  the  Lifi,  p.  73. 
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ng  ia  given  and  the  qualitj'  moves  tbe  heart  and  ita 

)  flares  up,  that  entails  confusion  of  wind  and  betrilder- 

without  fail.     If  a  human  being  grew  up  alone  so  that 

ir  saw  the  form  of  women  and  knew  not  what  sexual 

iouree  was,  and  thereafter  approached  puberty  and  lust 

rcame  him,  verily  he  would  feel  in  himself  the  fire  of 

,  but  would  not  know  that  he  was  longing  for  sexual 

course,  because  he  did  not  know  what  sexual  intercourse 

Land  had  no  experience  of  the  form  of  women.  There 
a  relationship  like  this  in  the  soul  of  the  human  being 
h  the  upper  world  and  the  pleasures  which  he  is  promised 
re  at  the  Lote-tree  of  the  Extremity '  and  in  the  upper 
I'aradises.  Only  he  cannot  imagine  these  things  to  himself 
except  as  qualities  and  names,  liko  him  who  has  heard  the 
expression  'sexual  intercourse'  and  the  name  'woman,'  but 
has  not  seen  the  form  of  a  woman  even,  nor  the  form  of 
a  man,  nur  his  own  form  in  a  mirror  that  he  might  know 
by  analogy.  So  Hearing  moves  in  htm  longing,  but 
abounding  ignorance  and  the  being  occupied  with  this  world 
have  made  him  forgot  himself,  and  have  made  him  forget  his 
Lord,  and  hare  made  him  forget  his  abiding-place  to  wliioh 
IB  his  desire  and  his  longing  by  nature.  Then  his  heart 
demands  from  him  a  thing  he  does  not  know  what,  and 
he  is  coofused  and  bewildered  and  disturbed  like  one  who 
is  choking,  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  saved.  This,  and 
things  like  it,  belong  to  the  states,  a  perception  of  the 
completeness  of  the  verities  of  which  is  not  to  be  attained, 
and  he  who  is  affected  by  them  is  not  able  to  give  Uiem 
expression. 

The  division  of  ecstasy  into  that  which  can  be  nude 
manifest  and  that  which  cannot  be  made  manifest  ia  now 
dear.  Then  know  also  that  ecstasy  [wcf/d']  is  divided  into 
that  which  itself  attacks  and  that  which  is  forced,  and  that 
is  called  affecting  ecstasy  [taio^'ud].  Of  this  forced  affecting 
of  ecstasy  there  is  that  which  is  blameworthy,  and  it  is 

'  ^w  8i^«tH-UmimtahA,  the  tartheat  point  in  hMTen  to  whkh  the  know* 
bdge  of  orMtuiM  miehea  (Qni'io,  liii,  14).  On  tiu  niupMkiUa  jm  ol 
Puadke,  Ma  Lifi,  p.  16,  note  2. 
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what  aims  at  hypocrisy  and  at  the  manifeatiDg  of  the 
Olorioug  States  id  8pit«  of  being  destitute  of  them.  And 
of  it  there  is  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  and  it  leads  to 
the  iDvoking  of  the  Glorious  Stales  aud  the  gaitiing  of  them 
for  oneself  and  bringing  them  to  oneself  by  device ;  for 
the  Glorious  States  may  be  brought  through  such  gaining 
for  oneself.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  of  God  commanded 
him  who  did  not  weep  at  the  reading  of  the  Qur'an  that 
he  should  I'orce  weeping  and  mourning ;  for  the  beginning 
of  these  States  is  aometimea  forced  while  their  ends 
thereafter  are  true.  And  how  should  forcing  not  be  a  cause 
that  that  which  is  forced  should  become  in  the  sequel 
a  matter  of  nature  ?  Everyone  who  learns  the  Qur'itn  at 
first  mi'morizes  it  by  force,  and  recites  it  by  force,  in  spite 
of  compleleneas  of  meditation  and  presence  of  intelligence, 
and,  thereafter,  that  becomes  a  regular  custom  to  the  tongue, 
BO  that  the  tongue  runs  on  through  it  in  prayer,  etc.,  while 
be  who  prays  is  inattentive.  So  he  recites  the  whole  of 
a  Sura,  and  his  soul  returns  to  him  after  he  has  arrived 
at  the  end  and  he  knows  that  he  has  recited  it  in  a  state 
of  inattention.  And  so  a  writer  writes  at  first  with  serious 
application,  then  his  hand  accustoms  itself  to  penmanship  and 
writing  becomes  to  him  nature.  Then  he  writes  many  leaves 
while  his  heart  is  engrossed  in  thinking  of  something  else. 

So  there  is  no  path  to  gaining  for  oneself  anything 
possible  for  the  soul  and  the  members  except  by  effort  and 
practice  at  first;  and,  thereafter,  it  becomes  nature  through 
custom.  And  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  of  some. 
Custom  is  a  fifth  humour.'  Thus  it  is  with  the  Glorious 
States.  It  is  not  fitting  that  despair  of  them  should  arise 
when  they  are  lacking,  but  it  is  fitting  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  acquire  them  for  oneself  through  Hearing 
and  its  like.  And,  in  truth,  aa  to  habit,  the  case  has  been 
aoen  of  one  desiring  to  love  passionately  an  individual  that 


a.  Tabi'a  means  'a  humoni'  in  the  Qippocratic 
bl«)d,  pbJegm,  yellow  bil«,  aod  black  bilu.  It  then 
,  (onstitutiuo  or  tempctiimcnt  of  uu  auimal  biidy. 
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at  the  time  he  does  not  love  ;  then  he  does  not  cease 
repeating  the  mention  of  it  to  himself  and  keeping  his  gaze 
upon  it  and  affirming  to  himself  its  amiable  qualities  and 
praiseworthy  characteristics,  until  he  does  love  it  passionately, 
and  that  is  fixed  in  his  breast  with  a  fixing  that  passes 
beyond  the  bound  of  his  wilL  Then  he  may  desire  after 
that  to  be  free  of  it  and  cannot  get  free  of  it.  Like  this 
is  the  love  of  God  Most  High  and  the  longing  to  meet 
Him  and  the  fear  of  His  anger  and  other  than  that  of  the 
Glorious  States;  whenever  a  man  misses  them  it  is  fitting 
that  he  should  apply  effort  to  bring  them  to  himself  by 
companioning  with  those  who  are  characterized  by  them, 
and  by  witnessing  their  States  and  approving  of  their 
qualities  in  the  soul  and  by  sitting  with  them  at  Hearing 
and  by  praying  and  beseeching  God  Most  High  that  He 
would  grant  him  that  condition  through  making  easy  to 
him  its  causes.  And  among  its  causes  are  the  companionships 
of  the  excellent  and  of  those  who  fear  and  love  and  long 
and  of  the  humble ;  he  who  companions  with  any  individaal, 
to  him  there  come  qualities  of  that  individual,  though  from 
whence  he  does  not  know.  And  the  possibility  that  love 
and  the  rest  of  the  states  may  result  through  these  causes 
is  indicated  by  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  of  God  when  he 
prayed,  "  0  God,  grant  me  Thy  love  and  the  love  of  those 
that  love  Thee  and  the  love  of  those  who  bring  me  near 
to  Thy  love."  So  he  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  in  seeking 
love  has  sought  aid  of  prayer. 

This  18  an  exposition  of  how  ecstasy  is  divided  into 
revelations  and  states,  and  how  it  is  divided  into  what 
can  be  clearly  stated  and  what  can  not  be  clearly  stated, 
and  how  it  is  divided  into  what  is  produced  by  effort  and 
what  is  natural. 

Then  if  you  say,  **What  is  the  mind  of  those  whose 
ecstasy  does  not  appear  at  hearing  the  Qur'an — and  it  is 
the  word  of  God — but  appears  at  singing,  and  it  is  the  word 
of  poets  P  So  even  if  that  last  is  a  truth  issuing  from 
the  benignity  of  God  Most  High,  and  is  not  a  lie  issuing 
from  the  craft  of  the  devil,  yet  the  Qur'an  is  worthier  to 
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cause  ecstasy  tlian  singing."  Tlien  we  say,  Ecstasy  is  truth. 
It  is  what  grows  up  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  love  of 
God  Most  High  and  out  of  sincerity  in  desiring  Him  and 
in  loDgioff  to  meet  Him.  That  is  stirred  up  by  hearing 
the  Qur'an  also,  and  be  who  is  not  stirred  up  by  bearing 
the  Qur'uD,  only  loves  the  creation  and  loves  passionately  the 
ereated.  The  saj'iug  of  God  Moat  High  indicates  that. 
Do  Hot  /learis  rest  confitlinghj  in  the  mention  of  God,  and  the 
saying  of  Him  Most  High,  Rcpeiitiom,  the  skin*  of  those 
wlia  fear  their  Lord  bristle  thereat ;  then  their  skins  groie  soft 
and  their  hearts  at  the  mention  of  their  Lord  [Qur.,  xiii,  28, 
and  xxxix,  24].  And  everything  that  ia  experienced 
\_!l^jadu']  as  a  consequence  of  Hearing,  because  of  Hearing 
in  the  aoul,  is  ectasy  [wiy'rf].  The  resting  coutidingiy  and 
the  bristling  and  the  fear  and  the  softening  of  the  heart, 
all  that  is  ecstasy.  And  God  Most  High  has  said.  The 
Selierers  are  only  those  whose  hearts  'trend  lehru  Qod  it 
'  tHf,nti*>ned,  and  He  Most  High  said,  //'  tliia  Quran  urere 
revealed  to  u  umtntain,  verily  thou  ieonhht  see  it  hnmblinff 
itself  and  splitting  _from  fear  of  God  [Qur.,  viii,  2,  and  lix,  21]. 
j  So  dread  and  humility  are  ecstasy  on  the  side  of  states  if 
I  the  side  of  revelations,  but  this  ecstasy  sometimes 
Icausea  revelations  and  admonitions.  With  regard  to  this 
[  the  Prophet  said,  "  Adorn  the  Qur'an  with  your  voices." 
And  he  said  with  regard  to  Abii  Mus^  al-Ash'arl,  "  Verily, 
he  has  been  given  a  pipe  of  the  pipes  of  the  family  of 
Da'ud." 

And  the  stories  indicating  that  ecstasy  has  showed  itself 

in  the  possessors  of  hearts  at  hearing  ihe  Qur'an  are  many. 

The  saying   of  the  Prophet,   "The  Snra  IlmO  and  those 

[  like  it  have  turned  my  head  white,"  speaks  of  ecstasy,  for 

1  white  hair  results  from  sorrow  and  fear,   that  is,  ecstasy. 

And  it  is  related  that  Ibn  ^as'iid   recited  to  the  Apostle 

of  God  the  SHra  of  Women,  and  when  he  came  to  where 

God  Most  High  says.   Then  hom  trhen    We  bring  from  every 

^_   people  a   iritness  and  bring  ihe«   agaxmt  these  an  a  intneat  f 
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it  a  lull  of  ilnriM  ol  the  jnilgmeata  of  God. 
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[Qur.,  iv,  45],  he  said,  "  That  is  enough,"  and  hia  eye* 
were  flowing  with  tears.  And  in  a  tradition  stands  that 
the  Prophet  r<iciled  this  verae,  or  it  was  recited  in  his 
presence,  Verifi/  with  Ua  are  foilers  and  flame  and  food  that 
choken  and  painful  puni»hmcnt  [Qur.,  Ixsiii,  12]  ;  then  he 
fell  fainting.  And  in  a  tradition  stands  that  the  Prophet 
recited.  If  thou  puniskest  them,  lo !  thfy  are  Thy  servatita 
[Qur,,  V,  18]  ;  then  he  wept.  And  whenever  he  passed 
a  verse  of  compassion,  he  prajed  and  rejoiced  ;  and  rejoicing 
is  ecstasy.  And  God  Most  High  has  praised  the  people 
of  ecstasy  in  the  Qur'an,  and  He  Most  High  said,  And 
icheiierer  they  hear  ic/iaf  has  been  rereakd  to  the  Apostle  you 
see  their  eye»  fioinng  oref  Kith  tears  because  of  what  of  the 
ti-ulh  they  perceit'e  [Qur.,  v,  86].  And  it  is  narrated  that 
the  Apostle  of  God  was  wont  to  pray  with  a  boiling  in  hia 
bcoMt  like  the  boilaig  of  m  ooAmg>-pofc. 

And  mooh  it  tmum^ted  team  the  OompuiuflW  and  Ah 
VvSkmwn  oonoMniog  antwy  tfazoaf^  die  Qai^Sa.  OiUkmm 
mre  kiom  who  fall  swooning,  and  •ome  wlw  wept,  utd  le— 
who  faioted,  and  Bonifl  who  died  in  their  fainting.  It  u 
related  that  Zurtira  b.  Awfi ' — he  was  one  of  the  Followi 


'  I  can  ilud  nothing  deGn[te  about  this  authority.  In  the  ^jhinf  then  it 
mentiDn  of  a  daughter  of  hii,  (■Ull,  bint  Zorora  b.  Awf&  al-JaiaUja  [tii!},  to 
whom  al-Faraalaq  wrote  lare-poetrj.  One  Itnad,  u  given  bj  ths  8M.,  goe« 
bMk  to  Balu  b.  pakim  (an-Naw.,  p.  178).  Da'ud  b.  Abi  Bind  al-Quahajrl 
(Tabaqat  of  adh-Dhahabl,  Wiisteo.,  iv,  42),  who  d.  40,  related  traditiona  from 
him.  Id  the  Cairo  vulgale  text  he  ia  called  Zurura  b.  Abi  Aw&,  but  that  Lb 
an  error.  The  SM.  gives  his  full  name  ai  Znrara  b.  Awfi  al-'Amirl  al-ljlarbhi 
■1-Ba|ri  Aba  Hajib.  Hi>  line  thus  goei  to  al-^arish  b.  Ea'b  b.  Batd'a  b. 
<Amii  b.  9afa'B  (Wiiaten.,  TaitUen,  D  IT ;  Ibn  Qnt.,  p.  43) ;  in  Rabi<a  it  jdnB 
that  of  the  Zurara  b.  Yazid  b.  'Amr,  who  gave  his  name  to  Zorara  in  al-KnIa : 
■M  al-Baladhuri,  ed.  do  Ooeje,  p.  282,  and  YaqQt,  ii,  B21,  where  we  must 
read  Sjl  ^  tar  jSjl  ^ .  I  cannot  explain  the  iwiya  Ahfi  Qajib ;  it  look* 
very  like  a  confusion  with  the  more  celebrated  pre-lBlamie  Zoriis  b.  'Udas  and 
his  ton  pijib :  see  Ibn  Duiayd,  Zitii  ^-Mliqig,  p.  144 ;  Cauaain  da  Powral, 
Assi,  ij,  pp.  152  i.,  464,  4ST-470,  433  f.,  569  ;  Wiitt«u.,  E  IS,  and  Stfitler, 
p.  196;  Aba-l-Fidi,  ifiif.  AnttuL,  pp.  144  S.  For  the  fonn  of  tlie  namo 
Zurin  «ee  Uhliqaj,  pp.  98  and  128.  The  niwba  al-QarlsU  seems  to  be  in 
doubt.  The  LiM  at-Uibab  gives  ,J^\  from  i>U^I  ■"<'  ■JHj^^  ^^^  'Mi^^' 
u  though  inegnlsr  like  Ci^  ,Jm,  It^  ^j*^;  compare  Wright,  Ormmmm*, 
i,  p.  IM. 
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was  acting  as  Imam  in  ar-Raqqa,  and  he  recited,  Then  when 
there  U  It  Bounding  oh  the  tntmpet  [Qur.,  Ixxiv,  8],  and  fell 
fainting  and  died  in  his  mihrah — may  God  have  mercy  on 
him  !  And  'Umar  heard  a  man  reciting.  Verily  the  puniah- 
ment  of  thy  Lard  sarelij  descends ;  there  is  none  to  keep  it  back  ! 
[Qur.,  Hi,  8J.  Then  he  cried  with  a  great  cry  and  fell 
fainting,  and  was  carried  into  hie  house  and  ceased  not  to  be 
aick  in  his  house  for  a  month.  And  Sallh  al-Marri  recited 
to  Abii  Jarlr,'  and  he  sobbed  and  died.  And  ash-Sha£'I  heard 
one  reciting.  This  shall  be  a  litty  ichen  tltey  shall  not  speak  and 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  excuse  themselves  [Qur.,  Ixxvii,  35]  ; 
then  he  fainted.  And  'Ali  b,  al-Fudayl  heard  one  reciting, 
A  day  when  mankind  sltall  rise  up  /or  the  Lord  of  the  ivorlds  !  * 
and  he  fell  fainting,  and  ul-Fudayl  said,  "  May  God  repay 
thee  what  He  has  taught  him  from  thee !  "  And  similar 
stories  are  transmitted  from  a  number  of  them. 

So,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  SiilTs.  One  night  of  Humadan 
aeh-Shibli  was  in  his  mosque,  and  he  was  praying  behind  an 
Imam  of  hia,  and  the  Imam  recited,  And,  eerily,  if  We  mlled 
We  tcould  bring  to  thee  him  whom  We  inspired  [Qur.,  xvii,  88], 
and  ash-Shibli  shrieked  a  great  shriek,  the  people  thought 
that  his  soul  ha4  fled ;  hia  face  grew  red,  and  hia  shoulder 
muscles  quivered,  and  he  kept  saying,  "  With  such  words 
He  addresses  the  beloved,"  repeating  that  over  and  over. 
And  al-Junayd  said,  "  I  entered  one  day  to  Sari  as-Saqati 
and  I  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  fainted.  Then  he 
said  to  me,  '  This  man  heard  a  verse  from  the  Qur'an  and 
bunted.'  And  I  said, '  Recite  to  him  that  same  verse,'  and 
it  was  recited  and  he  recovered.  So  he  said,  '  How  didat 
thou  come  to  say  that  ? '  I  said,  '  I  considered  Ya'qub,  his 
blindness  was  on  account  of  a  created  thing  and  through 
a  created  thing  he  saw,  and  if  his  blindness  had  been  on 
account  of   the   truth  he   would   not    have    seen   through 


'  The  name  is  Abu  Jtuir  in  the  teit  fcum  which  I  tranelBte.  The  SM.  give* 
Aba  tjuBiiin.  bat  adds  that  other  H33.  read  Abu  Johujoi  sod  Abu  'Umiyr. 
He  dotit  nut  ttmm  to  knuv  who  is  meant,  nor  du  I. 

>  Qur.,  hidii,  6.  Th»  SU.  Mt.  tlut  'Ali  di«d  before  hu  lather  aUFucfij-t. 
For  &1-Faifujl  k«  note  Snap.  218. 
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a  created  thing  ? '     Then  they  approved  that."     And  the 
saying  of  the  poet  points  to  what  al-Junayd  said : 

"And  many  a  cup  I  drank  tor  the  sake  of  a  pleosore; 
andlcured  myself  of  that  pleasure  with  another  cup." 

One  of  the  Sufis  said,  "  I  was  reciting  one  night  this 
vei^se,  Eiiri/  soul  tastes  of  death,''  and  I  kept  repealing  it 
over.  And  lo,  the  voice  of  a  Hatif  came  to  me  and  said, 
'  How  oft  wilt  thou  repeat  that  verse  ?  Thou  hast  killed 
four  of  the  Jinn ;  they  had  not  lifted  their  heads  to  bearea 
since  they  were  created.'"^  And  Abii  'All  al-Maghazili * 
said  to  ash-Sbibli,  "  Often  there  strikes  my  car  a  verse  from 
the  book  of  God  Most  High  and  drags  me  to  turn  from  this 
world ;  then  I  return  to  my  former  states  and  to  mankind, 
and  do  not  remain  in  that."  Then  he  said,  "What  struck 
thine  ear  out  of  the  Qur'iln  by  which  He  dragged  thee  to 
Himself,  that  was  favour  from  Him  to  thoe  and  benignity 
on  His  part  towards  thee,  and  when  He  restored  thee  to 
thyself  that  was  solicitude  on  His  pait  for  thee,  for  it  is  not 
well  for  thee  but  that  thou  shoiildest  be  free  from  force  and 
compulsion  in  advancing  to  Him."  And  a  man  of  th& 
people  of  Siifiism'  heard  one  reciting,  0  thou  tout  who  art 
at  rest,  return  unto  thy  Lord,  weU  pleased,  well  pleating 
[QuT.,  Ixxsix,  27],  Then  he  besought  the  reciter  to  repeat 
it  and  said,  "  How  often  do  I  aay  to  it,  '  Return  I '  and  it 
does  not  return !  "  And  he  constrained  himself  to  an  ecstasy 
and  cried  with  a  great  cry,  and  his  spirit  departed.  And 
Bakr  h.  Mu'adh  heard  one  reciting.  And  icarn  them  of  the 
day  that  haatena  on  [Qur.,  xl,  18],  with  the  rest  of  the  verse. 
Then  he  woe  disquieted  and  thereafter  cried,  "  Have  meroy 

>  See  the  »torj  of  Joi«ph  in  S&ra  1 
\{reepuig  fqr  tfie  loss  of  Jo«eph,  but  recoiered 
WM  Drought  to  him  and  thrown  over  his  ejee. 

'  Occurs  in  the  Qur'an  three  tlmee,  iii,  im;  aii,  oo  i  uu,  ui.  ror 
B  myitery  connected  with  the  threefold  occurreDce,  gee  the  Jtmra,  p.  2  ot 
translation. 

"  Oat  of  humility. 

•  Aah-8hibll  i.  334 ;  aa  to  Ab&  'Ail  I  know  nothing ;  then  is  u  MA  Bnkr 
ml-Uaghidll  in  Jami'a  list  of  $iifii.  Al-Magbizill  means  a  dealer  in,  oi  a  panr 
of,  epiDdlea. 
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on  him  whom  Thou  bast  warned  und  who  did  not  approach 
Thee  in  obedience  after  the  warning !  "  Then  he  faiuled. 
And  Ibrahim  b.  Adham,'  when  he  heard  one  reciting. 
IFhen  the  hcareii"  are  'pUI  [Qur..  Ixxxit.  1],  hU  joints  were 
disquieted  to  such  a.  degree  ihat  he  quivered.  And  it  is 
related  from  Muhammad  b.  Sabih '  that  he  eaid,  "  A  man 
was  washing  in  the  Euphrates  and  there  passed  by  him 
a  man  on  the  bank  reciting,  Be  ye  separated  to-day,  0  ye 
thai  sin .'  [Qur.,  xxxvi,  59],  Then  ihe  man  ceased  not  being 
disquieted  until  he  sank  and  died."  And  it  is  mentioned 
that  Salmiin  al-Faria!*  beheld  a  youth  recitinjf,  and  be 
came  to  a  verse  and  his  skin  bristled.  Then  Sulmau  loved 
him.  And  he  missed  him  once  and  asked  concerning  hitn, 
and  was  told  that  bo  was  eick.  So  he  went  to  visit  him, 
and  lo,  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  he  said,  "  0  Abii 
'Abd  Allah,  hast  thou  seen  that  bristling  of  the  skin  which 
is  in  meP  for  it  came  to  me  in  a  most  beautiful  form"*  and 
informed  me  that  God  had  pardoned  me  for  it  every  sin." 

And,  in  general,  he  who  has  a  heart  is  not  free  from 
ecstasy  at  hearing  the  Qur'iin  ;  for  if  the  Qur'iiu  does  not 
tnake  an  impression  on  it  at  all,  then  it  is  like  iinfo  one  tcho 
cried  aloud  to  lehat  did  not  hear  save  a  eryiug  ami  a  ahoutiitg — 
deaf,  dumb,  hUnd  are  they,  so  they  understand  not  [Qur.,  ii, 
166].  But  on  him  who  has  a  heart,'  a  word  of  wisdom 
which  he  hears  makes  impression.  Ja'far  al-EbuIdi^  said, 
"  There  entered  one  day  to  al-Junayd,  with  whom  there 
was  a  company,  a  man  of  the  people  of  Khurasan,  and  he 


1  Aho  Ishaqlbrahiiii  b.  Adhum  b.  Munjiir  of  Bulkh.  He  wbb  a  contooporiit)' 
i>I  Su^an  ath-xhawri  and  al-l'wjay)  b.  'l^d.  Al-Qath.  gitin  almoit  b  page  to 
him,  ^1.,  pp.  9  f.     8ee.  too.  Latciqik,  i,  p.  55. 

'  Abu-l-'AbbGs  Hntmrnmad  b.  $nbib,  known  as  nl-Miidhkttr  and  at  Ibn 
H-SunmBk ;  d.  183.    See  Ibo  KhalL,  iii,  18,  and  Abu-UMnfaafin,  i.  612.     Ainu 

>  aIV  -am  Allah  Salmiu  al-Ehiin  al.Firut ;  d.  S.S  or  36  't  See  ui-Xavi-., 
pp.  -in  ff. 

*  With  Uib  peraonifying  of  a  condition  compare  the  peraonifriug  of  t!ip 
Qur'an,  Islfitn,  Friday,  eto.,  ia  the  worlds  of  malakSt  onA  jabarut ;  nee  Itfi, 
p.  116. 

^  The  SM.  eiplains  "an  illuniiiutted  h»art,"  but  this  i»  at-OhMxitrs  luiul 
phn«e  far  those  cnpsble  of  derout  ecslMiT. 

*  Aba  Uubamtnad  Ja'tor  b.  Unbainniad  b.  Nufiyr  (or  NatrJ  Bl-Khqldi 
■l.Baghdi£;  d.3IS.    Al-Quab.,  p.  Ba. 
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Mid  to  al-Jmiijd, '  Wheo  are  of  equal  aooount  to  a  enatnro 
he  wlio  pnuMS  Um  and  lie  who  Uamee  himP'  And  one 
of  the  Shajkhs  Mud^  'Wbai  lie  baa  entered  a  mad^honea 
and  ia boond  with  two  ohaina.'  Then  eaid  al-Jnnajdt  'Tbia 
is  not  joor  affiur/  Tbereapon  lie  toned  to  the  man  and 
mad,  'When  lie  is  certain  that  he  is  created.'  Then  the 
man  sobbed  a  great  sob  and  died.*' 

And  if  yon  say,  "Bat  if  hearing  the  Qnrlui  availa  lor 
ecstasy,  what  is  their  mind  who  gather  together  to  hear 
singing  from  reciters  [gewwdbtm]  of  poems  instead  of  reoiten 
[gdrCltn']  of  the  Qor^in  P     Their  gathering  together  and 
throwing  themselyes  into  ecstasy  oog^t  to  be  in  tiie  didea 
of  reciters  of  the  Qnr*an  and  not  in  the  circles  of  redtera  of 
poetry.    And  there  ought  to  be  sought  by  every  gathering 
in  erery  party  a  reciter  of  the  Qnr*in,  and  not  a  reciter 
of  poe^,  for  the  word  of  Ghd  Most  Blgh  is,  without  doofaty 
more  excellent  than  singing."     Then  know  that  singing 
is  more  powerful  than  the  Qur^an  in  arousing  to  ecstasy 
for  seren  reasons.     The  first  reason  is  that  all  the  Yorscs 
of  the  Qur'an  do  not  fit  the  state  of  the  listener,  and  are 
not  suited  for  him  to  imderstand  and  to  apply  to  what  ia 
in  close  connection  with  him.     Then  he  over  whom  rulea 
sorrow  or  longing  or  regret,  how  shall  he  fit  to  his  state 
the  saying  of  Him  Most  High,  Ood  commands  you  concerning 
your  children^  to  the  male  there  shall  be  the  like  of  the  share 
of  two  femaleSy  and  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High,  And 
those  who  accuse  virtuous  fcomen  [Qur.,  iv,  12,  and  xxiv,  4]  P 
And  so,  too,  are  all  the  verses  in  which  are  expounded  the 
laws  of  inheritance  and  of  divorce  and  restrictive  ordinances, 
etc.     That  which  moves  the  contents  of  the  heart  is  only 
what  fit  it;   and  poets  compose  their  verses  only  to  elicit 
by  them  states  of  the  heart,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
need,  in  understanding  the  stete  through  them,  to  use  force 
to  arouse  longing. 

It  is  true  that  he  over  whom  rules  an  overwhelming  and 
all-conquering  condition  which  does  not  leave  room  for 
any  other  than  itself,  and  he  with  whom  is  wideawakeness 
and  quick  penetration  with  which  he  can  grasp  ideas  only 
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God  Most  High,  QoH  commanris  ijou  concemiug  ; 
[Qur.,  iv,  12  and  175],  the  thonght  of  the  condition  of 
death  which  makes  wills  necessary,  and  that  there  was 
no  escape  for  any  man  from  leaving  his  wealth  and  his 
children  behind  hira,  which  are  his  two  beloved  things  of 
this  world,  and  leaving  one  of  them  to  the  other  and 
abandoning  both  of  them ;  so  fear  and  perturbation  over- 
whelm him.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  hears  the 
mention  of  God  in  His  saj-ing,  Qod  commands  you  concerning 
your  children,  and  he  is  confused  by  the  bare  name  apart 
from  what  is  before  it  and  after  it,  and  there  comes  upon 
him  the  thought  of  the  compassion  of  God  for  His  creatures 
and  His  solicitude,  in  that  He  Himself  rules  the  division 
of  inheritances,  to  care  for  them  in  their  life  and  death. 
80  he  says,  "  Since  He  cares  for  our  children  after  our  death, 
then  we  need  not  doubt  that  He  will  care  for  us  " ;  so  there 
is  aroused  from  him  a  state  of  hope,  and  that  brings  after 
it  joy  and  gladness. 

Or,  from  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High,  to  the  male  there 
shall  be  (he  like  of  the  thnre  of  two  femnles,  there  comes  upon 
him  the  thought  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  male  in  his 
being  a  man  over  the  female,  and  that  men  whom  trading 
and  selling  do  not  divert  from  the  thought  [dhikr]  of  God 
will  have  the  superiority  in  the  other  world,  and  that  they 
who  are  diverted  by  other  than  God  Most  High  from  the 
thought  of  God  Most  High  really  belong  to  the  class  of 
women  and  not  to  that  of  men.  Then  he  fears  that  he  may 
be  curtained  or  kept  back  in  the  pleasant  abode  of  the  other 
world,  even  as  the  female  is  kept  back  in  the  wealth  of 
this  world. 

And  each  as  these  sometimes  move  ecstasy,  but  only  in 
htm  in  whom  are  two  qualities ;  the  one  of  them  is 
B  condition,  overwhelming,  absolute,  all  -  conquering,  and 
the  other  is  an  effective  penetration  and  a  wideawakeness 
of  the  utmost  and  complctest  kind  to  call  attendoo  to  ideas 
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that  are  remote  through  things  that  are  near.  And  that 
is  of  the  rarest ;  so  on  that  account  recourse  is  had  to 
singing,  which  consists  of  expressicJns  fitted  to  states  so 
closely  that  the  states  are  aroused  as  quickly  as  the  expression 
is  heard. 

And  it  is  related  that  Abu-1-Husayn  an-Nurl  was  with 
a  company  in  a  party,  and  a  question  in  science  was 
discussed  among  them,  but  Abu  - 1  -  Husayn  was  silent. 
Thereafter  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  chanted  to  them — 


€€ 


Many  a  cooing  pigeon  in   the  early  dawn,  full  of  dis- 
quietude,  has  cried  among  the  swaying  branches ; 

She  remembered  a  mate  and  a  time  of  happiness,  and  she 
wept  for  sorrow  and  aroused  my  sorrow. 

So  my  weeping  often  disquieted  her  and   her  weeping 
often  disquieted  me. 
.    And,  in  truth,  I  would  sometimes  soothe  her  yet  not 
make   her    understand,    and    she   would    sometimes 
complain  yet  not  make  me  understand; 

But  I,  through  emotion,  made  her  perceive,  and  she  also, 
through  emotion,  made  me  perceive."  ^ 

So  he  said,  and  there  did  not  remain  one  of  the  people 
but  rose  and  constrained  himself  to  an  ecstasy.  And  this 
ecstasy  did  not  result  to  them  from  the  science  in  which 
they  were  wading,  though  science  is  earnestness  and  truth. 
And  the  second  reason  is  that  the  Qur'an  is  held  by  most 
in  the  memory  and  is  committed  to  ears  and  hearts;  and 
whatever  is  heard  for  the  first  time  makes  a  greater  im- 
pression on  the  heart,  and  on  the  second  repetition  its 
impression  is  weaker,  while  on  the  third  its  impression 
almost  fails.  If  the  possessor  of  overpowering  ecstasy  were 
to  strive  to  bring  on  his  ecstasy  by  the  use  of  one  verse 
continually  on  occasions  near  to  one  another,  within  a  day 
or  a  week,  that  would  not  be  possible  for  him.  But  if  he 
change  that  verse  for  another  verse  the  impression  on  his 


^  These  verses  are  by  *Adi  b.  ar-Ruqa* ;  see  ¥\ 
and  Chenery's  translation,  i,  pp.  106,  274. 


Hariri's  preface  to  his  Jfaqatndt 
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heart  will  be  renewed,  Qltliou»h  the  verse  muy  state  the 
same  thought.  So,  if  its  poetical  expression  be  new  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  first  verse,  it  will  move  the  aoul, 
although  the  thought  is  the  same.  But  the  Qur'So  reciter 
ia  not  able  to  recite  a  new  Qur'an  on  every  occasion  and 
in  every  party ;  for  the  Qur'un  is  limited  and  addition  to 
it  is  not  posaible,  and  it  is  all  held  la  the  memory  and 
repeated  oftou,  As-Siddiq  pointed  to  whot  we  have  here 
mentioned  when  he  said,  on  seeing  the  Arabs  arriving  and 
weeping  at  the  hearing  of  the  Qur'an,  "  We  were  as  you 
are,  but  our  hearts  are  hard."  Yet  think  not  that  the  heart 
of  Bs-.SiddTq  was  harder  than  the  hearts  of  these  rough 
Arabs,  or  that  it  was  emptier  of  the  lovo  of  God  Most  High 
and  of  the  love  of  His  word  than  their  hearts,  hut  the 
repetition  upon  his  heart  had  produced  callousness  with 
regard  to  it,  and  he  was  slightly  impressed  by  it  on  account 
of  what  had  befallen  him  of  familiarity  through  his  much 
listening.  For,  on  account  of  custom,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  hearer  should  hear  a  verse  that  he  had  not  heard  before 
and  should  weep,  and  then  should  keep  on  weeping  on  its 
account  twenty  years,  and  after  that  time  should  weep  at 
it  on  its  being  repeated,  and  that  the  first  hearing  should 
not  di£Fer  from  the  last  except  in  its  being  strange  and  new. 
To  every  new  thing  belongs  a  pleasure,  and  to  every  fresh 
thing  belongs  an  emphasis,  and  along  with  everything  to 
which  you  are  accustomed  there  is  a  familiarity  which  hurts 
the  emphasis,  and,  therefore,  was  'Uraar  anxious  to  prevent 
the  people  from  much  circuiting  of  the  Ka'ba,  and  be  said, 
"  I  feor  that  the  people  will  despise  this  House,"  i.e.  will 
be  familiar  with  it.  And  he  who  arrives  as  a  pilgrim  and 
I  aeea  the  House  for  the  first  time,  weeps  and  cries  out  and 
often  faints  when  his  glance  falls  upon  it.  And  he  some- 
times remains  in  Makka  aud  does  not  feel  a  trace  of  that 
in  his  soul.  So,  then,  the  singer  has  at  his  disposal  new 
Torses  of  poetry  for  each  occasion,  but  he  has  not  at  his 
disposal  for  each  occasion  a  new  verse  of  the  Qur'an. 

The  third  reason  is  that  measure  in  language  has  a  power, 
through  poetic   taste,  of  makiog   impression   on   the  soti1. 


lilt  voice  with  messnre  is  not  lite  a  plauuifc 
It  rooosure;  aad  meaaare  i>  what  is  found  in 
ppoBed  to  rerses  of  the  Qorln.  Aixi  if  the 
to  drag  the  reree  which  he  ia  chantiiig  or  err 
iRt  aside  from  the  limit  of  that  farina  in  tha 
HH'  heart  of  the  lisl^ner  would  be  digqtueted 
ttttaay  and  Hearing  wasted,  sod  the  impreaBioa 
['WlWred  awaj  oa  account  of  the  lack  of  fittingneaa, 
iVer  the  impression  is  scared  awar,  the  heart  ia 
I  and  distre«sed.  And  whenever  measure  makes 
,  the  poetry  on  that  accoont  is  pleasant. 
>  ^Mtrth  reason  is  that  measured  poetry  vaiiea  as  to 
g  ili|ii-es8ion  on  the  soal  with  the  melodies  which  are 
tHUS  fartgts  and  dttifdndt.'  And  the  varying  of  these 
ftHgM  is  Onl}'  by  extending  what  is  shortened  anil 
ibwtMf^  what  LB  extended,  and  by  pause  in  the  int«rrals 
ttikt  mrds  and  by  cutting  short  and  joining  on  in  some  of 
At'  imiii.'  This  changing  is  allowable  in  poetry,  but 
itt  tha  «H»  of  the  Qur'iin  it  is  only  allowable  to  recite  aa 
ft  TCu  revealed,  and  ahortening  and  lengthening  and  paoas 
and  cnttiDg  off  and  joining  on  in  oppoaition  to  what  Hub 
recitation  requires  is  forbidden  or  disliked.  So,  whenerer 
the  Qur'an  is  read  distinctly  as  it  was  revealed,  there 
falls  away  Jrom  it  that  impreasivenew  the  cauae  of  which 
is  the  measure  of  the  nielodiea  ;  it  ia  a  cauae  that  haa 
ahaolutd  power  in  making  impression,  even  if  it  do  not 
convey  a  meaning,  jaat  aa  in  the  case  of  stringed  instnimenla 
and  pipes  and  the  thiAln  and  the  other  aoanda  which  do 
not  convey  a  meaning. 

The  fifth  reaaon  ia  that  the  meaaured  melodiea  are  helped 
and    strengthened    by   rhythms'   and   by  other   i 


>  For  fartga  aee  note  on  p.  220.  Here,  too,  the  (oun  np«ui  lo  be  tha  ^nnl 
fwruf.  On  daitanit,  m  used  bere,  I  can  ehed  no  light.  The  8H.  na& 
fi.e.  the  Ctiio  print«d  l«it  of  bia  oonuneDtarj  doea)  dMtmniyit,  anil  h«  adds 
uat  foms  H88.  h»rB  a  Tariaot  reading  isM^j,  and  that  it  ii  a  Porwu  iat 
fordgnj  word.  In  tha  Mafitify  ai-'uMm  the  datdttn  (pL  of  iatiim)  an  a» 
!__..  ._  ,1^],  t)j^  fingen  are  placed  in  pla^g  the  late.  It  ii  tlw  a  Bama  fee 
" ' — '  '-  BiiWl  (btaUiri,  p.  3S3,  line  11).    Laad  landan 


all  udodiea  referred  to 

t  -  AjOm;  sea  Jr«teifc  p.  246. 
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aouads,  apart  from  those  produced  by  (he  throat,  like  the 
beating  of  the  qatfili  and  the  (hijf'  and  the  rest.  For  even 
a  weak  ecstasy  is  not  aroused  except  by  a  powerful  cause, 
and  it  only  becomes  strong  by  a  combination  of  these  causes, 
and  each  one  has  a  ahare  in  the  arouaing.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Qur'an  should  be  protected  from  such 
companions  as  these,  for  their  aspect  with  the  majority  of 
people  is  an  aspect  of  sport  and  play;  but  all  the  Qur'an 
is  seriousness  with  all  people.  So  it  is  not  allowable  that 
there  should  be  mingled  with  pure  tnitli  what  is  sport 
according  to  the  commonalty  and  the  external  aspect  [swrn] 
of  which  is  sport  according  to  the  select,  although  they 
do  not  view  it  from  the  side  of  its  being  sport.  Yea,  it 
behoTes  that  the  Qiir'an  8hould  be  reverenced  and  should 
not  be  recited  on  thoroughfares,  but  in  a  sitting  assembly, 
and  not  in  a  state  of  sexual  impurity,  nor  in  a  slat«  of 
impurity  generally.  But  only  those  who  keep  careful 
guard  over  their  states  can  attain  perfection  with  regard 
to  the  inviolability  of  the  Qur'an,  and  he  who  canuot  claim 
for  himself  this  careful  guard  and  circumspection  turns 
aside  to  singing.  For  this  reason  beating  of  the  dn^ 
along  with  the  reading  of  the  Qur'an  is  not  allowable 
on  a  night  of  marriage.  Yet  the  Apostle  of  Ood  has 
commanded  boating  of  the  i/u/f'  at  a  marriage  and  said, 
"  Proclaim  the  wedding  if  it  be  by  beating  of  the  ghirbdt," 
or  some  expression  of  which  that  is  the  meaning.'  And 
that  is  allowable  with  poetry  as  opposed  to  the  Qur'an, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  ApoBtle  of  God  entered  the  house 
of  ar-Rubayyi'   bint   Mu'awwidh,'   while   girls   were   with 


'  AI-GliRjczali  rigliUj  dialiiiflln  his  memorr.  Tlie  tradilion  a  pisen  in 
iliSweQl  (urnu,  but  tbo  nearest  In  tbat  quoted  bare  is  giiea  br  the  SM.  sod 
in  the  Zuun  (anb  ghirlMl.  liv,  p.  3)  aa  A'tinu-n-ntki^  tca^nliu  •alayhi-l' 
fhirbal,  "uuUjgh  the  niiimii^  and  best  lar  it  the  ghirbat."  In  Bl-Gliuzaii's 
the  f  Af  r4a(  u  tiiken  in  \\a  ungual  meuung  uf  ft  sieve ;  tbe  LitSn  eiptaiiu  that 
tb*  word  ira«  aim  used  to  indimta  a  daff  on  Mcoaut  at  its  likeneaa  oi  fom  to 


I 


'  At-Eubajyi'  bint  Mu'awwidh  t 
■wore  aliegiBDce  to  the  I'rupbet  ni 
An-Naw.,  pp.  B39  ff. 


'Afra'  al-AiLfarli 


lit  tie  J 


g  of  tboie  who 
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her  singiDg,  and  he  heard  one  of  them  say  in  the  coarse 
of  her  singing, 

'   "  And  with  us  is  a  Prophet  who  knoweth  what  shall  be 
to-morrow  " ; 

then  he  said,  ''Leave  off  that  and  say  what  thou  wast 
saying."  And  what  she  had  said  bore  witness  to  his 
prophetship,  but  he  rebuked  her  for  that  and  brought  her 
back  to  the  singing,  which  is  sport;  for  such  hearing  of 
witness  is  pure  seriousness,  and  so  is  not  to  be  joined 
to  the  aspect  of  sport.  Then,  wheneyer  the  strengthening 
of  the  causes  by  which  Hearing  becomes  a  mover  of  the 
heart  is  hindered  for  this  reason,  i.e.,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  inviolability  of  the  Qur'an,  what  is  incimibent  is  to 
turn  aside  from  the  Qur'an  to  singing,  even  as  it  was 
incumbent  upon  that  girl  to  turn  aside  to  singing  from 
bearing  witness  to  the  Prophetship. 

The  sixth  reason  is  that  the  singer  sometimes  sings  a  verse 
which  does  not  fit  the  state  of  the  hearer,  so  he  dislikes 
it  and  rejects  it  and  asks  another ;  every  saying  does  not 
fit  every  state.  But  if  people  agreed  at  parties  upon 
a  reciter  of  the  Qur'an,  often  he  would  recite  a  verse  which 
did  not  fit  their  state.  Then,  since  the  QurMn  is  a  medicine 
for  the  whole  of  mankind  according  to  their  varying  states, 
80  the  verses  of  compassion  are  a  medicine  for  him  who 
is  fearful  and  the  verses  of  punishment  are  a  medicine 
for  the  infatuated  and  the  secure,  and  to  adduce  all  would 
be  tedious ;  whenever  the  hearer  is  not  certain  whether 
what  is  heard  will  agree  with  his  state  and  his  soul  dislikes 
it,  he  encounters  through  it  the  danger  of  disliking  the 
word  of  God  Most  High,  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  find  a  way 
to  put  it  aside.  And  that  he  should  guard  himself  from 
that  danger  is  the  best  of  good  judgment  and  u  necessary 
conclusion,  since  he  will  not  find  relief  from  it  except  by 
applying  it  to  his  condition  as  it  is.  And  it  is  not  allowable 
to  apply  the  word  of  God  Most  High  except  to  what  God 
Most  High  intended,  but  the  saying  of  a  poet  it  is  allowable 
to  apply  to  other  things  besides  what  the  poet  meant.     So 
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in  it  is  the  dan^r  of  disliking  or  of  erroneous  exposition 
to  suit  the  state,  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  ia  incumbent  to 
reverence  the  word  of  GTod  and  to  guard  it  from  such 
danger.  This  is  wh&t  has  been  given  to  me  concerning 
the  causes  of  turning  aside  on  the  part  of  the  Shaykhs  to 
hear  singing  in  place  of  hearing  the  Qur  an. 

And  here  there  is  a  seventh  reason  which  Abii  Nasr 
as-Sarriij  at-Tusi '  mentioned  in  defence  of  this  uBe  of 
poetry.  He  said:  "The  Quran  is  the  word  of  God  and 
one  of  His  qiialitica  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  humanity 
fiaonot  comprehend,  because  it  is  uncreated,  and  created 
qualities  caunut  comprehend  it.  If  a  grain  of  its  meaning 
and  its  dignity  were  unveiled  to  the  hearts  of  men,  they 
would  split  and  be  confused  and  bewildered.  But  pleasing 
melodies  stand  in  a  relationship  to  natural  dispositions,  and 
their  relationship  is  one  of  fanciful  desires '  and  not  uf 
necessary  desires.  And  poetry,  again,  its  relationship  is 
that  of  fanciful  desires.  Then,  whenever  the  melodies  and 
sounds  are  joined  with  what  of  signs  and  subtilties  are  in 
the  verses,  tlio  oue  of  them  lit  the  other  and  becomes  still 
nearer  to  fanciful  desires  aud  lighter  upou  the  hearts  of 
men,  because  created  is  joined  to  created.  Thus,  so  long 
as  humanity  remains,  and  we  through  our  qualitieiB  and 
fanciful  desires  take  pleasure  in  mournful  tunes  and  pleasing 
sounds,  our  being  open  and  unreserved,  for  the  euke  of 
witnessing  the  enduring  of  these  ianciful  desires  towards 
poems,  lies  nearer  than  our  hcing  open  and  unreserved 
towards  the  word  of  God  Most  High,  which  is  His  quality 
aud    His   word,   from   Him   took   begitining  and   to   Him 


■  TLe  SH.  MjB  that  Abu  Hitini  aB-SijiiUui  (d.  24S ;   Ibn  Eb&U..  t,  SOS) 

r'TH  tnditiotu  frum   liim  iiuif  Uiat  Le  is  qualvil  •Bvenl  timei  iu  the  Biiila. 
know  nDthing  mote  of  him. 

'  So  I  UatialBte  loiilaUve1<r  fyffui  and  fiiifilg.  Ab  thut  u«ed  tline  wordi 
tuloog  to  the  lecbnirsl  luigUDfe  of  tba  Svfis  aod,  betwma  ttxem,  indicaic  all  tbe 
things  aonght  by  (he  n^(,  or  aBahlr  nature,  mth  the  distinctinn  tint  the  ^aqUg 
■n  tlM  things  which  tra  encBtUll]'  seOB«an  to  the  lUilateiice  at  thn  nafi,  and 
tho  hufit  on'  thoM  which  nro  not  onntisUy  neceusry,  vhich  si^  nirie  fanoiei 
OT  pAitimM.  For  ths  clastlR*!  ua  of  lt»f!  see  Lane  mi  tea  ;  lot  the  modem  in 
Ilia  aenae  o(  ciprim,  pastime,  iiaaaian,  «Ten  tin,  tee  Doijr  nib  met,  sail  De  Sac;, 
Chnt.,  i,  p.  4*7  ;  (or  ihH  ^Ui  nae  um  Diet.  IhiAn.  r<n-j>u,  mb  hafj  ud 
^Sq  an-nafo,  tiad  capaeiullj,  khafrm,  lul.  i,  p.  tlT,  tL  10  ff. 
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returns."     Tliis  is   the   aam   of   his   meaning   and   of   liis 
defence. 

And  it  has  been  related  from  Abu-l-Haaan  ad-Darrnj 
that  he  said  :  "  I  traTelled  from  Baghdad  to  Tuauf  b. 
al-Husayn  ar-Riizi'  to  visit  him  and  salute  him.  And  whea 
I  entered  ar-Rayy  I  kopt  asking  about  him,  and  everyone 
whom  I  asked  about  him  said,  'What  will  you  with  that 
unbeliever  ? '  And  they  straitened  my  breast  until  I  deter- 
mined to  depart.  Then  I  said  within  myself,  '  I  have 
travelled  all  this  road  and  I  will  not  make  little  of  eeeiug 
him.'  So  I  did  not  cease  asking  about  him  until  I  came 
upon  him  in  a  mosque ;  he  was  sitting  in  the  Mihrib  with 
a  man  before  liim,  and  in  his  band  was  a  copy  of  the  Qur'an 
and  he  was  reading.  And  lo,  he  was  an  old  man,  comely 
and  handsome  of  face  and  beard.  Then  I  saluted  him,  and 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Whence  hast  thou  come  P '  And 
I  said,  '  From  Baghdad.'  Then  he  said,  '  And  what  brought 
thee  P '  And  I  said,  '  I  have  travelled  to  thee  to  salute 
tbee.'  And  he  said,  '  If  in  one  of  those  countries  a  man  had 
said  to  thee,  "Abide  with  ua  until  we  buy  thee  a  house 
or  s  slave-girl,"  would  that  have  wiHiheld  thee  irom 
coming  P '  Then  I  said, '  Ood  did  not  try  me  with  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  ii  He  had  tried  me  I  do  not  know  hov 
it  would  have  been.'  Thereupon  he  said  to  me,  '  Art  diou 
able*  to  repeat  anythingP'  I  said,  'Tea,'  and  he  aaid, 
'  OiTe  OS  it.'     Then  I  began  saying, 

'I  saw  thee  acting  constantly  in  opposition  to  me,  and 
werest  thou  prudent,  thou  wouldest  have  destroyed 
what  thou  wast  doing. 
It  is  as  though  I  perceived  you,  with  "would  that"  as 
your  most  excellent  saying;  you  were  taying,  *'0h 
would  that  we  were !  "  when  "  would  that "  does  not 
avail.' ' 

■  Died  304;  •1-Qnsh.,  p.  28.  E&i!  u,  of  oonrw,  ths  nUha  of  •r-fitjr,  tha 
■Pdrn  of  Tobit 

'  Atulftin  on;  a  noticeabl;  duVj  can  (il-Qwh.  died  iiS)  of  ths  mgdem 
eoUoqniBl  idiom. 

*  Thew  Tenet  Kre  ui  intending  example  of  Siifl  nunipnlktiao  of  the  moat 
unpraminDg  material.    1  hare  truilated  them  ^m  l]ia  text  of  the  BM.  (vl. 
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Then  he  cloaed  the  copy  o£  the  Qur'an  and  ceased  not 
weeping  until  his  beard  uod  drcas  wero  wet,  and  I  had 
compussion  on  bim  for  Ms  much  weeping.  Thereupon  he 
said,  '0  my  little  son,  do  you  blame  the  people  of  ar-Rayy 
Baying,  "  Yusuf  is  au  unbeliever"?  That  I  am.  From 
the  prayer  of  early  dawn  I  have  been  reading  in  the  Qur'in 
and  there  has  not  fallen  from  my  eyes  a  drop,  but  the 
resurrection  has  come  for  me  at  these  two  lines.' " 

So  then,  although  the  hearts  of  men  are  inSsmed  with 
the  love  of  God  Most  High,  yet  a  new  verse  will  rouse  from 
them  what  the  recital  of  the  Qur'un  does  not  rouse.  That 
is  because  of  the  measure  of  the  poetry  and  its  being  in 
accord  with  natural  qualities ;  and  it  is  because  of  its  being 
in  accord  with  natural  qualities  that  human  beings  have  the 
power  of  composing  poetry.  But  the  composing  of  the  Qur'an 
lies  outjide  of  the  paths  and  the  track  of  speech,  and,  on 
account  of  that,  it  is  a  miracle  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
power  of  human  beings  because  of  its  not  being  in  accord  with 
their  nature.'  It  is  related  that  a  man  came  in  to  IsrafU,^ 
the  teacher  of  Dhu-n-Niin  al-Misrl,  and  saw  him  writing 
on  the  ground  with  his  finger  and  singing  a  verse  of  poetry. 
Then  Israfil  said,  "Do  you  think  it  right  to  sing  anything?" 

p.  560)  uid  with  the  aaaiitanGe  of  the  remoo  iu  the  Siiiila  of  ul-Qiishayri  anil 
the  commenlariea  npoo  it  by  Hu^tofil  a]  -  'Arusi  nod  Znknriru  iJ-AD;urj  (vol.  iv, 
p.  140  of  e<L  of  Buloq,  A.H.  1290).    Tbe  terscH  us  1  read  them  run— 
"  Ra'aytaka  tabDi  da'iman  fi  qnti'ati 

Walsu  ktlnta  ilha  ^axmin  lahaddamtn  mi  tabni 

Ks'tumi  bilium  watnHu  sf  jalu  quwUkum 

All  laytaait  kniuia  iabu-llajtu  Ih  jiighni." 

But  in  the  Agham,  ti,  1*0,  we  have  the  originul  form  and  enTironment.  They 
nre  by  the  far  from  pious  nl-Walid  b.  \aaA  b.  -Abd  ul-Malik.  aftenrardi 
Walid  U  of  tbe  UiDHyjad  dynsAl;  (reigned  A.R.  12S-l'2e;.  wrilteD  hy  him 
■igaiiut  his  uncle  Hishani,  who  had  un^ped  the  thione.  For  the  Etorj  at 
length  see  Von  Eiemer,  Cullnrsuckiihti,  i,  1S2,  and  for  tbe  renes  Aghani, 
loc.  dt-  I  do  not  tbinl:  there  was  any  deliberate  chSDge  on  the  part  of  tha 
9^  reciters.  Ralher,  the  chanees  tbat  havo  ariien  ate  dae  to  oral  trans- 
miasion.  Tbat  the  Yeises  ai  al-Walid  directed  in  anger  againat  bia  vncla  conld 
be  10  tamed  as  to  become  word.'  of  Qod  addceaied  to  the  human  aoul  illaniinM 
the  poaaibilidee  iu  tbe  interpretation  of  Arabic  poetrjr. 

'  A  remu-kable  proof  tbat  a  Satred  Book  leqiuies  a  human  aido  to  eierdae  ita 
full  inflneDce. 

■  If)  this  UrsITItbeSkukranal-'abid  mentioned  in  Iba  Khali.,  1, pp. 292. 294  F 
Tbe  printed  text  of  the  SM.  reads  lari'tl,  bnt  IsraHl  ii  eertainlj  ligbt.  It 
•tssda  in  Jimi's  list  of  ^ufii. 
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He  said,  "  No."  IsrSfil  said,  "  Then  thou  hast  no  heart.*' 
This  is  a  sign  that  he  who  has  a  heart  and  experiences  its 
natural  qualities  knows  that  yerses  of  poetry  and  musical 
tones  move  it  with  such  a  moving  as  is  not  encountered 
through  other  things  than  them ;  and  so  he  imposes  upon 
himself  this  method  of  moving  his  heart  either  by  his  own 
voice  or  that  of  another. 


[To  bt  eontinufd.) 


Art.  XXVIl.— Three  Yean  of  Bmaihid  Rule  i 

j,ff,  :J89-39a.  Being  a  fragment  of  the  HiBtory  of 
Hilal-tt9-Sabi  (t  a. a.  448)  from  a  MS.  in  tlie  Library 
of  the  Britiah  Museum  (Add.  19,360).    By  H.  F.  Amedboz. 

{Con'inofifromp.  63«,  Julg  .V««i4n-.  1901.) 

Note  to  III   (p.  523). 

A  notice  of  KLolaf  b.  AiiniBd  ie  contnint^d  in  Sofudi's  Waft  bil- 
Wofayat  (Paris,  2,06*,  2-2a).  The  pedigree  does  not  difler  from 
that  given  by  Dhahabi,  but  som.a  furtber  infortnalion  is  giren 
jibout  Klmlaf,  and  on  the  antbority  of  Yaqut  —  presumably, 
therefore,  from  hia  Mu'jam  al-Udabii.  We  are  lold  that  Kbwifd 
was  at  one  time  a  rationalist  in  doctrine,  when  be  becume  notorious 
for  bis  perBecution  of  members  of  the  contrary  sect.  And  Yal>ya 
b.  'Ammara,  who  was  in  ^>tjistan  at  the  time,  bad  to  muke  bis 
way  to  HtirSt  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman. 

[Safadi  also  gives  a  notice  of  Tahya  (B.M.  Add.  23,359,  342*), 
and  there  calls  him  b.  'Ammar  ssb-Shaybani  an-^Ibi.  He  says 
he  was  a  strictly  ortbodos  preacher,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  tbo 
Jabmlyya  sect  (as  to  which  see  Sbobrastani,  ed.  Cureton,  p.  60, 
Saarbriicker's  translation,  p.  89);  that  he  was  very  popular; 
gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  the  entire  Qurun;  and  that 
a  second  course  was  interrupted  at  Sura  75  by  hi»  death,  which 
occurred  in  422  a.h.] 

Later  Klialaf  became  a  follower  of  tradition,  and  then  proceeded 
to  persecute  his  late  co-religioaista.  As  an  author,  in  addition  to 
the  huge  work  on  the  Quran,  which  is  here  said  to  have  conaiited 
-of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  be  wrote  a  work  on  tbo 
interpretation  of  drenms,  entitled  Tulifat  al  -  Muluk.  WhiUt 
a  prisoner  of  Mabmild  of  tibazua  he  swallowed  a  stupefying 
draught,  by  which  he  deceived  his  custodians  into  thy  bflief  tJiat 
he  was  dead,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  coffin  und  removed  by  his 
attendants.  Habmud  heard  of  it,  and  bad  him  re-arr«sttid.  Ho 
triod  the  device  again,  but  this  timo  thu  Sultan  hud  him  plaoed 
in  a  closed  coffin,  and  so  caused  his  death. 


^Mlta 


Xlf -M'VV'^  of  Aha  Ja'far  al-Htijjq!  ayaimt  the  Oqailid  trilic 

'V  '.'  ■  '     and  'AH  b.  Masijad  (fols.  80-88). 

'  'Kn  al-Atlilr  disposes  of  these  eight  folios  in  some  ten 
■SMIb'>i^B|;  that  aUKajjiij  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Khafajah 
tribesmen,  Trhom  he  summoDed  from  Syria,  and  that,  after 
Kifiering  a  reverse  at  Biikarmii,  he  ended  by  defeating  the 
Miemy  at  KGfa  and  pillaging  their  camp.  The  events  which 
led  up  to  this  campaign  were,  briefly,  as  follows  : — 
.<  Ja.  861  the  troops  of  Bahu  ad-Daula  under  al-Hajjcij  bad 
j^AlO  Ibwnl  from  Abu  adh-DhawwIid  Muhammad  b.  al- 
Ibuayyil^  the  Oqailid  chief.  Re  died  ia  386,  whereupon 
Jlil'btotben  al-Muqallad  and  'Ali  both  claimed  to  succoed 
Idnif ' Intt  tiie  latter  was  preferred  as  the  elder.  Al-Muqallad, 
Tqr  gaioiag  over  some  of  the  Dallamite  troops  under  al- 
Hajjaj,  managed  with  the  help  of 'Ah  to  retake  Mosul  frora 
al-HajjIj.  It  was  then  arranged  between  the  brothers  that 
al-Muqallad  should  be  the  ruler  there,  but  that  'Ali  ahoold 
be  represented  by  a  deputy,  and  should  share  in  the  rerenae. 
Further  dissendou  followed  between  them  up  to  'Alt's  death 
in  390.  He  was  eucceeded  by  a  third  brother,  al-Hasao, 
who  became  reconciled  to  al-Muqallad. 

On  the  death  of  al-Muqallad  in  391  his  minister,  Abn'l- 
Husain  'Ahd  Allah  b.  Ibrahim  b.  Shahrawaib,  formed  a  plan 
to  divide  the  deceased's  property  between  bis  son  Qinrish 
and  a  certain  Abu  Mansur  Qarad  b.  al-LadId '  to  the 
exclusion  of  Qirwash's  unole  al-Hasan.  This  plan  was 
frustrated,  Qurad  had  to  fly,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew- 
were  reconciled  (see  Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  65,  88,  and  116-117), 
the  last  episode  being  also  given  in  this  MS.,  fols.  54-56. 

■  Ibn  al>Atiiir  calli  him  Abu  Mantur  b.  Qotid  kl-Ladid.  In  thii  Toluaa 
Hil&l  DMntioH  ti'i"  in  390  as  quarrelliDg  witb  a  certtin  Aba  "^ii^  Yubini 
about  property  at  BlidfirayB  (fols.  30,  31) ;  and  in  S91  ai  kidnapping  in  offloid, 
who  wu  rMcoed  bf  Qinriiiib  C^l-  Tl^)> 


i 
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In  the  hostilities  now  to  be  related  the  principal  leader 
of  the  Oqailids  is  another  undo  of  Qirwuah,  named  Marh 
b.  nl-Muaayj-ib,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  Iba  al~Athir.  Ibn 
Khallikiin,  in  hia  life  of  al-Muqallad,  calls  him  Abu'l- 
Murrakb  Mus'ab,  and  says  he  died  in  397  (SI.  Eng.,  iii, 
418),  but  in  the  MS.  the  name  is  clearly  writlea  '  Marh' — 
see  fol.  80^,  aod  also  fol.  1056,  where  he  is  again  mentioned 
aa  succeeding  on  the  death  of  bis  brother  al-Hasan  in  -392  to 
the  headship  of  the  tribe,  and  also  to  Hasan's  moiety  of  the 
Mosal  revenue.  Ho  is  there  said  to  have  first  employed,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death,  a  certain  Abu  'Abd  Allah  b.  ai-Hiri, 
secretary  to  his  brother  al-Hasan,  who  had  treacherously 
murdered  the  above-mentioned  Ibn  Shahrawaih,  Qirwash's 
secretary,  and  also  another  official  concerned  in  the  collection 
of  Qirwiish's  moiety  of  the  revenue. 

[This  event  le  also  mentioned  in  the  contemporary 
chronicle  of  Elias  of  Nasibin  (B.M.  Add.  7,197),  where  the 
Syriac  text  confirms  the  spelling  of  the  name  *  Marh.'  The 
text  is  translated  by  Bathgen,  Abhandl.  D.M.G-.,  viii,  3.] 

Hilal  tells  us  (fol.  80)  that  the  Oqailida  under  Du'aij, 
a  follower  of  Qirwush,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town 
of  al-Madnin.  Thereupon,  notice  is  sent  to  Marh,  to  Qirwash, 
and  to  Qnrud,  who  were  at  Mosul,  to  collect  their  men. 
Du'aij  with  a  force  returns  and  besieges  al-Maduin,  but  is 
forced  to  retire  before  the  troops  of  al-IIujjiij.  Du'aij  then 
applies  for  help  to  'Ali  b.  Mazyad,'  and  be,  distrusting 
al-Hujjiij,  sends  him  a  contingent  under  his  brother  Abu 
al-Ghanitim,  and,  later,  joins  in  person.  Their  united  forces 
inflict  a  defeat  on  the  Dailamite  and  Turkish  troops 
despatched  against  them  under  the  command  of  al-IIajjaj's 
brother,  Abu  Ishaq,  at  a  place  called  Bilkarmit.'  But  al- 
Hajjaj's  force  was  now  doubled  in  number  by  the  rather 
unlooked  for  arrival  of  a  contingent  of  the  Khafajab  tribe 


'  Tbe  founder  of  the  hauw  tliat  ri;%nod  at  al-Hillu  and  tho  anceilor  ut 
$ada>|Hli;  died  in  108.  ilt:  is  meatioueJ  previuusl]'  bj  Itin  ol-Athir  iu  3H7  aa  at 
war  with  al-Muqalliid  the  Oqailiii  (vol.  in,  pp.  95  ind  99). 

'     ^jfl  ;    Intw  "Dt  fol-  107*.  Uilj.     In  Ihn  oUAto,  i; 
The  piace  dues  not  aeeja  to  lie  nientiuned  lij'  Arab  geiigr)k|iheT^ 
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under  Abu  *Ali  al-Hasan  b.  Thumal.^  Al-Hajjaj  had  long 
been  urging  him  to  come,  for  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
stirring  up  strife  against  the  Oqailids,  so  inveterate  was  his 
resentment  against  them  for  their  past  behaviour  to  him.  _ 
[This  alludes  no  doubt  to  the  seizure  of  Mosul  in  386  a.h.] 
But  Abu  'Ali  b.  Thumal  was  far  off,  and  his  coming  was 
uncertain.  Hilal  tells  a  story  (fol.  82a)  to  the  effect  that  he 
remembered  being  with  a  certain  Abu'l-Qasim  b.  Kabshah, 
a  man  of  great  vigour  and  daring,  and  long  in  the  service 
of  'Adud  ad-Daula  as  emissary  and  spy,  who  said  to  him: 
''I  see  you  are  corresponding  with  al-Hasan  b.  Thumal  and 
are  inviting  him  to  come  to  you,  whilst  he  is  putting  you  oS 
with  promises.  Now,  if  the  General  were  to  send  me  with 
a  secretary,  I  would  not  return  without  him  but  would  bring 
him  to  you."  Hilal  told  the  General  of  this,  who  said, 
"  Ibn  Kabshah  is  a  great  liar  and  a  great  talker  of  stuff;  still, 
you  may  send  him  with  a  letter,  and  so  get  us  rid  of  him." 
Hilal  accordingly  prepared  a  letter,  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  an  allowance  for  the  man's  journey,  and  he 
started.  Those  about  the  General  tried  to  make  him  believe 
that  Ibn  Kabshah  would  shift  for  himself  and  not  come 
back,  but  soon  he  arrived,  saying  that  Abu  'Ali  b.  Thumal 
was  at  Sarsar.  This  pleased  al-Hajjaj  (it  followed  closely 
oil  his  brother's  affair  with  Ibn  Mazyad  and  the  Oqailids), 
and  he  treated  al-Hasan  b.  Thumal  and  his  men  with  every 
consideration.  Al-Hajjaj  was  now  exposed  to  insults  from 
his  troops  on  the  news  arriving  of  his  being  superseded  as 
governor  of  *Iriiq  by  *x4.mld  al-Juyush,  and  he  retired  to  the 
bridge  of  boats  at  Nahrawau.  Shortly  after  he  again  starts 
out  to  join  Abu  Fath  Muhammad  b.  *Annaz,^  who  had  been 

^  I  can  find  only  one  mention  of  him  in  Ibn  al-Athir,  under  426  a.h.,  vol.  ix, 
p.  302,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  thereupon 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  tribe.  The  first  iust^ince  of  a  member  of  the  family 
being  taken  into  the  Government  service  was  in  374  a.h.,  when  Abu  Tarif 
'Alyan  b.  'rhumiil  was  made  Governor  of  Kufa  (ib.,  p.  28). 

2  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  96)  mentions  him  as  in  possession  of  Daquqii,  situate 
between  Baghdad  and  Irbil,  saying  how  it  had  been  seized  in  387  a.h.  by 
a  certain  Jabra'il  b.  Muhammad;  that  later  it  was  held  by  al-Muqallad  the 
Oqailid^  and  after  him  by  Muhammad  b.  'Annaz. ,  (Ililal,  fol.  37*,  stiites  that 
in  Shawwal,  390,  news  reached  Baghdad  that  al-Muqallad  had  seized  Daquqa  and 
the  neighbouring*  town  of  Klianijar,  and  had  left  there  aa   his  deputy^  Abu 
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persuaded  tn  come  and  assist  him  a^ainet  'Alt  b.  Mazyad. 
An  engagement  follows  at  Bariqaya  (?),  when  the  Oqailids 
are  defeated,  Du'aij  takcu  prisoner,  and  'Ali  b.  Mazyad 
forced  to  fly. 

Al-Hnjjaj  and  his  allies  then  pursue  and  come  np  with 
'Ali  b.  Mazyad.  The  latter  had  gained  over  a  body  of  the 
Shay  ban  tribe  who  were  under  Ahu'l-Fath  b.  'Annaz,  and 
had  arranged  that  when  the  battle  was  proceeding  they 
should  desert  aUHajjiij.  They  do  this,  and  he  and  Abu'l- 
Fath  are  left  with  a  scanty  following,  as  tlie  Khafitjah 
tribe  under  Hassan,  a  brother  of  Abu  'AH  b.  Thumiil, 
had  taken  the  wrong  road.  Abu'l-Fath,  too,  threatened 
defection,  but  nevertheless  nl-Hajjiij  stood  firm,  and  although 
'Ali  b.  Mazyad  had  carried  his  tents,  and  even  given  thanks 
to  Allah  in  one  of  them  for  his  sucoess,  he  resisted  his 
■ttacks  and  finally  charged  and  routed  him,  capturing  his 
camp  with  enormous  treasure.  (This  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Ibn  al-Athir.  ix,  Vil).  Abu  'Ali  b.  ThumSI  is  charged 
by  al-Hajjiij  to  protect  the  women  in  the  camp  against 
the  Dailamit«  soldiery,  and  does  so,  but  fails  to  prevent  the 
Khafajah  tribesmen  from  doing  considerable  pillage.  Al- 
Hajjaj  having  returned  to  his  camping-place  at  Nil,  finds 
that  the  flight  of  the  Shaybun  tribe  and  their  story  of  his 
defeat  had  caused  a  subordinate  officer  of  his  to  prepare  to 
retire  to  the  hills,  after  first  putting  bis  prisoner,  Du'nij,  to 
death.  Al-Hajjaj  and  Abu  'All  b.  Thumal  move  on  to 
Kiifa,  and  prepare  for  the  attack  of  the  Oqailids  under 
Qirwash  b,  al-Muqallad.  At  this  point  the  Khafiijah  tribes- 
men desert  in  various  directions.  Pursued  by  'Ali  b.  Thumill. 
at  the  sound  of  his  trumpets  they  turn  buck  and  demand 

Mu1)siamnil  Jnlirii'i],  called  DabliDs  nd-DuulH.}  Muljaiuaiad  l>.  'Aoniz  dUu 
GguTM  olirwhm'o  iu  tlio  iaaau'«:'ript.  In  3B9  be  tTenchriously  u-iieJ  and 
rourderad  n  oertaiu  Zntimaii  b.  Hindi  sod  bi»  tbiee  taim  [fol<.  6,  6) ;  la  361  an 
■dhcient  o[  Iiis,  iiiim«l  Abu'UFawilru  Bablntiin  b.  Daiir  (who  mti  bend  of  Ibe 
jKiUoc,  (ol.  S3o).  was  killed  by  Ibe  Barn  Sayjar,  a  biunck  of  the  Sbuvhan  tribe, 
Ron  wlum  he  «w  recorcriair  sIoImi  catUo  (tula.  S6.  66] ;  and  la  302  ha  wat 
hinucll  indiu^  to  eu^mit  to  'Amid  al-Jtiy6ab,  tbco  govemot  al  'Iraq  (lol.  108;. 
He  wa*  aba  coHcerued  in  thn  contast  between  the  Inttcr  and  Abu  Jalar 
al-Vajjii  nt  Baghdad  in  391  ilba  aUAtbir.  IX,  136).  and  in  Che  hostilitiM 
hatwetm  Bndr  b.  ^aanawaih  and  his  wn  Hilil  in  400  (ib„  15DJ.  Bu  iliud  at 
Ijalwan  in  401,  nflvr  twent;  jreu**  rule  (ib.,  leS). 
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rMiey  payrneot  in  retam  for  having  exposed  their  lives, 
tually  they  consent   to  return  on  condition  of  being 
d    to    pillage    the   country,   and    proceed   to   pillage 
acuordingly  with  terrible  reaultB. 

n  comes  (fol.  866)  the  story  of  the  engagement   and 
1.  of  the  Oqailids,  which  is  as  follows  (t«xt  C) : — 
^  !  General  proceeded  to  a  place  called  as-8ubai',  outside 

a,  wishing  to  await  and  encounter  the  Oqailid*  at  that 
,  And  Abu  'AH  b.  Thumal  said  to  him  :  "  General,  we 
■B  ill-treated  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  this  distn'ct, 
.  they  dislike  and  complain  of  ns.  If  we  have  tJiem 
uenind  us,  in  the  event  of  a  battle  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
a  rear  attack,  to  the  advantage  of  our  foes.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  put  some  distance  between  us."  They  accord- 
ingly advanced  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  as-Sabiinij-yB, 
two  farsakhfl  distant  from  Eiifa,  Abu  'AH  having  aboot 
7,000  horse  with  him,  and  the  General  Abu  Ja'far  about 
the  flame  number  of  Dailamitea.  In  his  march  to  that  spot 
the  General  bad  been  followed  by  less  than  300  men;  (he 
rest  held  back  demanding  a  money  payment,  for  'Amtd  al- 
JnyQsh  and  Abn'I-Qasim  b.  Mimmi  had  been  in  oomnnim- 
cation  with  them,  and  made  them  disaffected;  but  Aba 
Ja'&r  sent  off  Abu'l-Qasim  b.  Zahir,  who  brought  in  most 
of  the  defaulters,  for  he  was  a  farourite  of  theirs  and  they 
were  ashamed  to  say  "  No  "  to  him. 

The    Oqailids   arrived    7,000    strong    with    maoitioiia, 
catapults,  weapons,  and    quilted    doublets,'  their  banners 

'  AiaIiJ.    TIib  ^">^  <■  *^  written  jj,ftj  j,     Sm  Doiy,  Sopp.,  tub  to*. 
Ta  Q]uiliabri  Tirt^i  sl-l*1im  it  ocean  in  botli  foimi  (aw  B.M.  Or.  48,  IH,  ud 


Bm  the  Mine  incident  in  Ibn  al-Atiiir,  ii,  380,  who  condodee  witt 
,— iJl  Mft  *»J1  I,  ,G-i  _»iij .  It  WM  woni  slio  by  Baledin  in  671  *.■.— 
Ibn  al-<A«B  in  the  Znbdat  al-0al*b,  Puii,  1006,  10U. 
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flying  and  their  trumpets  and  drums  soanding  as  they 
advanced,  and  they  n'ere  as  impatient  for  the  fight  as  the 
Sultaniyeh.'  Abu  'Ali  b.  Thuraal  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Mashhad  at  al-Ghariyoh  ' — peace  be  upon  its  inmate  ! — and 
bad  prayed  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  tomb,  and  besought 
Allah  Most  High  for  aid  and  victory.  And  he  said  to  his 
men,  "  This  will  be  a  place  of  death  and  dishonour  if  you  are 
weak-hearted  and  slack,  but  of  life  and  glory  if  you  are  firm 
and  victorious."  They  promised  to  assist  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  in  withstanding  the  enemy. 

The  General  drew  up  his  lines  in  front  of  the  main  group 
of  tents,  posted  Abu'l-Qasim  az-Zahir  on  his  right  and 
Khusm  Shah  on  his  left,  and  stationed  himself  iu  the 
centre.  And  the  women  appeared  riding  iu  litters  on 
camels,  with  the  infantry  in  front  of  them  with  bucklers 
made  of  skins  and  with  swords,  and  Abu  'Ali  at  their  head 
with  the  cavalry,  the  distance  between  our  force  and  big 
being  considerable.  The  onslaught  took  place,  and  all  wag 
confusion,  the  captured  horses  being  goaded  to  madness, 
whilst  the  prisoners  were  led  away  and  the  Arabs  of  the 
Ehafujah  tribe  brandished  their  spears.^  A  message  was 
sent  by  Abu  'All  b.  Thumiil  to  the  General  telling  him  the 
road  was  blocked  and  that  he  must  advance  towards  htm. 
But  he  replied,  "  Is  this  a  place  for  one  in  my  position  to 
advance  over,  seeing  that  I  must  not  separate  from  my 
forces,  nor  spread  them  out  before  the  cavalry  in  this  open 
ground  ?"  Again  and  again  he  pressed  him,  but  this  was 
his  answer,  until  finally  Abu  'Ali  said,  "Send  me,  then, 
a  body  of  Persian  troops  that  our  people  may  see  them, 
for  their  courage  will  be  doubled  when  they  know  that  you 
are  behind  them."  So  he  sent  off  Abu'l-Qaaim  az-Zahlr 
to  him  with  a  body  of  Dailamite  cavalry,  and  with  the  Turks 
stationed  at  Enfa,  who  bad  marched  out  with  the  General, 
But  before  they  reaohed  the  aoene  of  the  battle  the  Oqailids 


■  I  cannot  imdcrataud  tbii  torm. 

■  One  of  two  tall  buUdinga  neia 

'  Tlua  passage  ii  olMcon, 


Kati,  nhcre  in  the  tomb  of  'Aii  (Tiqut, 
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had  been  defeated,  about  a  thousand  of  them  having  been 
taken  prisoners  who  were  led  off  to  the  tents,  after  having 
their  clothes,  beasts,  and  weapons  taken  from  them. 

Abu  'Ali  avoided  and  prevented  slaughter,  and  only  one 
man,  a  secretary  of  Kafi'  b.  Muhammad  (the  Oqailid)  was 
killed.  When  the  two  forces  met,  the  Khafajah  women  and 
their  male  and  female  slaves  were  mounted  on  horses  and 
Camels,  and  they  now  proceeded  to  the  Oqailid  camp,  which 
Was  situate  at  some  distance  from  the  battlefield,  and  took 
and  pillaged  it.  The  Oqailids  turned  and  fled,  those  in 
front  not  heeding  those  behind,  and  the  Khafajah  tribe  took 
their  treasure,  weapons,  beasts,  and  baggage." 

We  are  told  in  conclusion  that  Abu  ^Ali  b.  ThumSI 
himself  told  Hilal  how  lie  pursued  the  Oqailids  to  beyond 
the  Mashhad  of  al-Hair,^  and  that  another  informant  told 
him  of  al-Hajjaj's  alarm  at  bis  absence  and  his  return  on 
the  following  day,  want  of  men  having  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  prisoners  or  booty. 

The  two  commanders  then  returned  to  Kufa. 

The  absence  of  al-Hajjaj  on  this  campaign  led  to  such  an 
outbreak  of  anarchy  and  outrage  at  Baghdad  that  *Amid  al- 
Juyiish  was  sent  there  to  restore  order.  How  he  succeeded 
in  the  task  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  the  resent- 
ment of  al-Hajjaj  at  being  thus  superseded  twice  led  to 
actual  hostilities.  In  the  next  year,  393  a.m.,  he  advanced 
from  Kufa  with  his  Dailamite  and  Turkish  soldiery,  and 
his  KhafcTjah  allies  against  the  forces  of  *AmId  al-Juyush, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  an-Nu*maniyya.  Mutual  acts 
of  aggression  followed,  each  trying  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes,  until  *Amid  al-Juyiish  was 
summoned  away  to  Khuzistiin  in  order  to  resist  the  attack  of 
Abu'l-*Abbas  ibn  Wasil  (Ibn  al-AthIr,  ix,  123).  Al-Hajjaj 
is  next  mentioned  in  395  a.h.  as  concerned  with  Qirwash, 
the  Oqailid,  in  the  capture  at  Kufa  of  an  Alide,  Abu  *Ali 
*Omar  b.  Muhammad  b.  *Omar,  from  whom  Qirwash  took 
the  sum  of  100,000  dinars. 

>  The  biirial-place  of  Ilusaiu  (Yaqut,  ii,  189). 
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[He  is  tnentionod  in  i\ie  MS.,  fol.  13,  us  one  of  the 
relatives  of  the  wealthy  Abu'I-Hastin  Muhttmmitd  b.  'Ouar 
b.  Yahya,  then  deoeased.] 

In  397  A.H.  al-Hajjiij  attacked  Baghdad  it§elf.  'Amid 
al- Juyusb  had  appoltited  Abu'l-  Ftttli  Muhammad  b. ' Annas  to 
succeed  a  certain  Quih '  as  guardian  of  the  Tariq  Khuraaan, 
and  had  thereby  displeased  Badr  b  Hasunwaih.  He  and 
other  Arab  chiefs  thereupon  joined  forces  with  al-Hftjjaj, 
and  together  they  advanced  on  Baghdad,  which  was  defended 
by  Abu'I-Fnth  b.  'Annaz.  But  >m  news  arriving  of  the 
final  defeat  of  Abu'l-'Abbiis  b.  Wafil,  the  Arab  contingents 
melted  away  and  al-Hsjjaj  retired  to  Hnlwun.  He  then 
Buuceeded  in  making  terms  with  Bahit  ad-Daula.  and  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  hira,  but  secretly  for  fear 
of  giving  oflfenoe  to 'Amid  al-Juyiish  (ib.,  p.  136).  In  400  a.h. 
al-Hujjaj  died  at  Ahwiiz  (ib.,  p.  1-j4). 


VI. 

T/ie  Flight  of  the  Vizia-  Abu' I-' Abbas  ad-Dabbi  /rom  tir-Rayy 
(a.h.  :3!)2j. 
Six  folios  are  given  to  the  story  of  the  flight  of  the 
vizier  Abu'l-'Abbiis  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim  ad-Dabbi  from 
ar-Hayy  to  the  territory  of  Badr  b.  Hasnnwath.  Ibu 
al-Athir  merely  states  the  fact  under  the  year  393,  but 
in  his  mention  of  the  death  of  the  vizier  in  398  he 
gives  the  cause  of  his  flight  (vol.  ix,  1'26  and  147).  He 
was  appointed  vizier  to  Fnkhr  ad-Daula  in  385,  in  succession 
to  the  Sahib  Ibn  "Abbiid  (ib.,  p.  77),  and  when  in  387 
Fakhr  ad-Duula  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Uajd  ad-Duula, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  he  continued  in  office 
(ib.,  p.  93). 

>  Tlic  HS.  montiuiu  u  certuin  Abn'l-Favririi  QullHti,  probibly  the  mhw 
penon,  oa  nttockod  by  'Ali  b.  Mazynil  iu  SBS  ji.u.  Bt  Dur  sl-'AquI  (fol.  6t), 
at  auminaued  trom  Bngluliiil  U>  uAajiil  in  (<x|H:I1ins  the  OauUds  under  H^tA 
b.  nl-I«d!d  frnm  BadurnTu  in  3»U  A.H.  (fuls.  :51,  ii).  anil  u  mredug  -Amtd 
alJuyfiali  iin  hi*  my  to  take  up  hia  appointmeDl  u  Niihot  Baghdid  in  39'i  ^h. 
(foL  9IU}. 


j.a.A.t.  ISOl. 
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W  The  vizier  was  an  autbor.  Specimens  of  his  writinga  are 
given  in  the  TatJmat  ad-Dahr,  iii,  118.  On  p.  119  he 
is  aaid  to  have  ranked  next  to  the  Sahib  and  to  Ibrahim 
as-Sabi ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  loss  suffered  by  letters  in 
his  death  was  repaired  by  the  merits  of  the  Amir  Abu'l- 
Fadl  'Ubaid  Allah  b.  Ahmad  al  -  Mitali,  of  whose  worka 
extracts  are  also  given  {vol.  iv,  247). 

Hilal  begins  (fol.  109)  by  referring  to  certain  troubles 
between  the  vizier  and  the  army,  and  to  his  arrest  and 
subsequent  return  to  office,  as  having  been  previously 
narrated.  He  then  says  that  for  the  space  of  a  year  the 
conduct  of  affairs  proved  satisfactory,  but  that  the  vizier 
was  severe  and  grasping.  Then  occurred  the  death  of 
a  nephew  of  the  regent,  called  al-Isfabbadh,'  and  the  vizier 
was  suspected  of  having  brought  this  about  by  poison. 
The  regent  applied  for  200  dinars  for  his  obsequies ;  the 
vizier  thought  the  money  would  be  better  employed  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  soldiery ;  and  the  regent, 
in  her  resentment,  exclaimed,  "  How  should  the  murderer 
perform  the  mourning  for  his  victim  ?  "  Hearing  of  this, 
the  vizier  made  arrangementi  for  taking  refuge  with  Badr 
b.  Hasanwaih,  who  distrusted  the  wisdom  of  tbe  step  bat 
offered  him  an  asylum.  A  year  is  spent  by  the  vizier  in 
settling  his  affairs.  He  tlien  consults  a  friend,  Abu  'Ali 
al^Husain  b.  al-QIsim,  sumamed  al-Khatlr,  who  treacheromly 
advises  him  to  fiy.  His  secretary  tries  to  open  his  eyea, 
but  he  persists  in  trusting  al-Ehatir,  and  suddenly  quits 
ar-Rayy.  Much  commotion  follows.  Al  -  Khatir  assures 
the  troops  that  the  treasury  has  been  emptied,  and  offers 
them  the  terms  they  had  when  in  the  service  of  Fakhr 
ad  -  Daula.  They  accept ;  al  •  Kha^fr  becomes  vizier,  and 
publicly  reprobates  the  name  of  bis  predecessor. 

Arriving  at  Barujird,  Abu't-'Abbiis  ad-Pabbi  is  not  met 
by  Badr  b.  Hasanwaih,  either  in  person  or  by  a  representative, 
but  bis  needs  are  provided  for.     He  contents  bimsdf  with 

p.cit.,S7I).    HerdMthwMnrmdmflSAji. 
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very  little,  and  eventually  excuses  himself  from  receiving 
auy  money  allowance.  He  now  begins  to  regret  his  course 
of  action.  A  friend,  consulted  by  Abu'l-'Abbaa'  secretary, 
says  that  his  master's  right  course  is  to  conciliate  Majd 
ad-Daula'a  mother  and  the  principal  persons  at  Court.  The 
secretary  prolests  that  to  do  this  would  require  200,000 
dinars,  and  that  they  had  lost  everything  for  the  sake  of 
saving  200.  [It  may  be  that  this  is  the  foundation  for 
Ibn  al-Athir's  statement,  vol.  ix,  p.  147,  that  the  vizier 
actually  spent  this  sum  iii  tr}'iag  to  regain  office.)  Withio 
a  year  and  a  half  his  successor,  al-KhatIr,  is  arrested. 
Thereupon,  Abu  Sa'd  Muhammad  b.  Isma'il  b.  al-Fadl 
hastens  from  Hamadbiiu,  confident  that  his  wealth  and 
position,  and  his  connection  with  the  regent,  will  procure 
him  office.  Badr,  disliking  him,  is  averse  to  this,  and  sends 
a  force  of  rj,000  men  to  reinstate  Abu'I-'Abbas  as  vizier. 
On  approaching  ar-Rayy,  Abu'I-'Abbas  is  invited  hy  the 
regent  and  the  leading  inhabitants  to  enter  the  city,  but 
he  is  warned  by  friends  that  treachery  is  intended,  so  he 
turns  back. 

Abu  Sa'd  accordingly  becomes  vizier,  and  by  spending 
his  own  revenue  he  gains  over  the  ruling  personages.  But 
he  was  severe  in  his  treatment  of  the  troops,  and  they  made 
an  attack  on  him,  whereupon  he  also  took  refuge  with  Badr 
at  Bariijird,  and  al-£hat!r  resumed  office.  Badr  refuses 
to  address  al-Khatir  by  the  title  of  vizier,  and  he  in  tnni 
refuses  Badr  the  title  of  Sayyid.  This  leads  to  their  being 
on  very  had  terms,  and  prompts  al-Khatir  to  sow  dissensiou 
between  Badr  and  the  local  chiefs,  and  also  between  him 
and  his  son  Hilill,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his  subsequent 
revolt  against  his  father,'  The  origin  of  Badr's  dislike 
towards  Abu  Sa'd  is  nest  explained.  When  the  latter 
filled  the  office  of  Niizir  at  Hamadhan  and  elsewhere  under 


, Ho  dofeiUd  and  cnjitiired  Uilil,  Bud  forced  him  to  aurrenUcr 

f-b  ■i!U«d  vgit  ticMure  (Ibn  nl-A^ii.  ix.  US-lo2].  Tbo  fartnw  <*• 
'~r  Dk/bu,  the  citadel  of  the  ton)  of  Ssbur  Shnwist,  the  capital  a 
'— '-■  o  (Viqnt,  ii,  572). 
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Majd  ad-DauIa,  his  brother  Shams  ad-Daola  sharing  in  the 
revenue,  Badr  sought  to  establish  a  special  Khan  at 
Hamadhan  for  the  sale  of  goods  coming  from  his  territories. 
It  brought  him  in  a  sum  of  1,200,000  dirhams,  and  he 
appointed  an  agent  to  manage  it  and  farm  it  out  to  someone 
willing  to  take  it.  This  was  not  to  the  liking  of  Abu  Sa'd, 
who  anticipated  it  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  He  accordingly  sent  hired 
Dailamites  to  make  an  attack  on  the  house  of  the  agent,  who 
fled  back  to  BarGjird  and,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been 
heavily  robbed,  obtained  leave  to  indemnify  himself  against 
certain  estates  belonging  to  Abu  Sa'd.  And  he  recovered 
thereout  50,000  dinars.  Thereupon  Abu  Sa'd  made  an 
insulting  remark  about  open  robbery  which  reached  the 
ears  of  Badr  and  irritated  him.  Consequently,  when  on 
the  arrest  of  al-Khatir  Abu  Sa'd  sought  to  become  vizier, 
Badr  sent  troops  as  above  stated  to  try  and  reinstate  Abu'l- 
'Abbas  ad-Dabbi.  Abu  Sa*d  remained  in  office  for  two 
years ;  then  the  troops  revolted  and  he  fled — it  is  said  he 
was  lowered  in  a  basket  from  the  house  roof — and  arrived 
suddenly  at  Karaj,^  whence  he  came  on  to  Sabfir  Khuwast. 
Ilere  ho  was  well  received  and  given  liberal  allowance  for 
his  needs,  including  some  white  wine,  which  had  not  been 
provided  in  the  case  of  Abu'l-*Abbas  ad-Dabbi,  for  Abu 
Sa'd  was  known  to  be  an  easy-going  and  tolerant  man. 
After  a  few  days  he  went  on  to  Barujird. 

He  was  not  met  on  his  arrival  there  by  Abu'l-'Abbas  ad- 
Dabbi,  who  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  an  attack 
of  gout,  but  sent  his  son  to  meet  Abu  Sa*d,  and  the  two 
exchanged  courtesies  and  entered  the  city  together.  Later 
in  the  day  Abu'l-'Abbiis  came  in  a  litter  to  visit  Abu  Sa'd 
and  embraced  him  from  the  litter,  addressing  him  by  the 


^  Kark]i  in  the  MS.  (tol.  114/>),  but  Karaj  near  Barujird  must  be  intended, 
known  as  Karaj  Abi  Dulaf ;  see  Istakhri,  196  and  199,  and  Tabaii  sub  253  a.h., 
ser.  Ill,  p.  1687.  Karaj  waH  the  cradle  of  the  Buwaihids'  power.  The  head 
of  their  hoiLse,  'Ali  b.  Buwaih,  afterwards  'Imad  ad-Daula,  on  joiuin*^ 
Mardawii,  the  Ziyarid,  was  appointed  by  liira  Governor  of  Karaj.  llow 
Mardawij  attempted  to  recall  the  appointment  and  wa««  frustrated  bv  *Ali,  i» 
related  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (viii,  200). 
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title  of  vizier.  Tliia  he  tnftde  a  point  of  doing,  for  Abu 
Sa'd  liad  addreswd  him  IVom  av-Rnyy  after  his  fall  from 
office  by  the  title  of  Ustadh  ar-Ra'ia.  and  he  now  wished 
to  give  him  to  understand  thai  misfortunes  do  not  deprive 
a  vizier  of  his  title.     They  met.  but  this  once. 

A  life  of  the  vissier  Abn'l-'Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahiin  ad- 
Dabbi  is  given  by  Yilqiit  in  the  volume  of  the  Mu'jam  al- 
iJdabS  above  referred  to  (Bodl.  Or.  753,  fol.  I7a).  After 
quoting  from  the  Ystiraat  ad- Dab t  the  estimate  of  his 
literary  eminence,  and  his  connection  with  the  ^iihib  Ibn 
'Abbiid.  he  mentions  his  flight  from  ar-Rayy,  and  his 
fruitless  expenditure  with  a  view  to  regaining  office;  his 
dealb,  followed  closely  by  that  of  his  son  Abu'l-Qasim, 
his  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  Maahbad  of  al-Kusain,  and 
his  son's  offer  of  500  dinars  to  the  Sharif  Abu  Ahmad  '  for 
a  lonib  there,  which  was  refused,  but  a  free  site  granted, 
the  Sliftrif  hiraaelf  attending  the  interment ;  all  of  which  is 
stated  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  147). 

The  remainder  of  Yiiqiit's  narrative  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  ime  'Hidak,'  which  is  doubtless  a  copyist's  error 
for '  Hilill,'  for  the  person  mentioned  by  this  authority  as  his 
informant  is  the  Qad'  Abu'U' Abbas  .-\hmiid  b.  Muhammad 
al-Biirudi,  the  identical  person  from  whom  Hiliil  derived 
the  information  concerning  the  vizier's  flight  from  ar-Rayy 
and  his  subsequent  doings  ut  Harujird  contained  in  the 
foregoing  narrative.  What  follows  is  clearly,  therefore, 
taken  from  an  earlier  portion  of  Hilal's  History.  First,  the 
death  in  385  a.h.  of  the  Siihib  Ibn  'Abbud  is  related,  and 
his  last  advice  to  his  sovereign,  Fakhr  nl-Mulk,  and  how 
oa  bis  death  the  latter  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
the   dead   man's  property  (seo   Ibn   al-Athir,  ix,  77,   who 


'  Abu  Abmtul  iil-l;{D«atTi  h.  Musa.  «i]mKm«>1  Ht-Tabtr,  or  the  '  pare,'  (stbet 
tn  m  -  Budi  nad  ul  -  Miirtnilii.  wan  flfth  id  dwceot  from  tbe  luijun  MAsa 
■l-KlLtim.  througli  htn  ■><)n  Ibriliin  al-JuzM,  and  vu  tha  Niii[ib  cr  )j«ad 
«( Lhi'  iliiMi^Ddiiiitc  a(  'All.  biTJag  beca  dlamisKil  four  limM  from  tlii^  ulHrs  and 
rtiptHunteil.  In  3Vi  a.h.  be  rnu  iut»«d  Cbict  Qi^  o(  Ilughdail  b;  Bab* 
Dil-DMOla,.  but  the  Catipb,  ul-Qiidlr  billah,  refUMd  to  confirm  hi>  ■ppointiiMtit. 
lie  vu  al«n  jadgo (or crimiiul  matt«n — «l-Mu{>Um, *nd  iMderof  tlie pilgtimage. 
Ub  died  u  UWt  A,.,u  (Qbsbabt,  S.U.  Or.  48,  MU). 
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mentions  an  instance  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Fatimide  al-'Aziz  towards  his  vizier  —  Yaqut  b.  Eillis). 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Sahib's  funeral  and  the 
story  of  the  graceless  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Sahib's 
dependent,  the  Qadi  'Abd  al-Jabbar  b.  Ahmad,  as  to 
whether  he  had  been  deserving  of  Allah's  mercy,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Qadi's  arrest  and  fine,  as  stated  by  Safadi 
(see  infra,  p.  771,  n.  1).  The  Sahib's  successor  in  office  was 
Abu'l-'Abbas  ad-Dabbi,  but  a  principal  Katib  of  the  deceased 
one  Abu  'Ali  al-Hasan  b.  Ahmad  b.  Hamula,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  troops,  and  who  was  then  engaged 
in  opposing  the  efforts  of  Qabus  b.  Washmaghir  to  recover 
Jurjan  after  his  eighteen  years'  banishment,  made  Fakhr 
ad-Daula  an  offer  of  eight  million  dirhams  for  the  post 
of  vizier,  and  announced  his  coming  in  person.  Fakhr 
ad-Daula  decided  to  meet  him,  and  insisted  on  Abu'l- 
'Abbas  doing  likewise.  He  in  turn  offered  six  million 
dirhams  if  he  might  continue  sole  vizier,  and  be  dispensed 
from  meeting  his  rival.  In  the  result  they  were  named 
joint  viziers,  Abu  *Ali  being  pacified  by  a  rebate  of  two 
million  dirhams,  and  the  two  jointly  made  liable  for  a  sum 
of  ten  millions,  so  the  terms  were  not  unfavourable  to  the 
monarch.  Each  received  similar  honours,  the  duties  of 
the  office  being  performed  by  them  in  turn,  and  letters 
being  couched  in  their  joint  names.  Both  concurred  in 
the  business  of  seizing  the  Sahib's  property,  and  in  laying 
fines  on  his  partisans,  and  the  Qadi  al-liarudi  has  some 
edifying  stories  to  tell  of  their  doings.  At  Ispahan  they 
extorted  large  sums.  The  town  of  Istirabiidh  and  its 
district  was  given  over  to  the  care  of  one  Abu  Bakr 
Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-'AzTz  b.  Eafi*.  He  invited  the 
leading  inhabitants  to  his  house,  delayed  admitting  them 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  was  come,  and  then  gave  them 
highly  salted  food  with  nothing  to  drink.  Later  water 
was  brought  in,  and  with  it  writing  materials,  and  under 
compulsion  of  thirst  a  simi  of  ten  million  dirhams  was 
extorted  from  the  guests.  The  reputation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Qazwin  for  violence  made  the  officials  slow  to  commence 
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operations  there,  and  rigLtly  so,  for  llie  official  who,  on 
the  strength  of  his  faimliurity  with  tho  iotiabitants  and 
their  weiiltb,  undertook  the  task,  wus  attacked  in  his  house 
and  murdered.  The  fuuda  so  acquired  for  Fakhr  ad-Daula 
vere  squandered  within  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  387  a.k.  Under  hia  successor,  Majd 
ad-BauIa,  power  was  vested  in  the  Queen  mother,  as 
mentioned  lu  the  above  narrative.  JurjUn  waa  at  this 
point  conquered  by  Qubus,  and  the  state  of  the  army  opposed 
to  him  demanded  the  presence  of  one  of  the  viziers.  The 
choice,  which  was  delerinined  by  lot,  fell  on  Abu  'Ali 
b.  Ilamula,  who  after  some  engagements  with  Qabiia,  found 
himself  in  need  of  auppliea  from  ar-Kayy.  These  his 
CO- vizier  neglected  to  send,  and  he  had  to  return  dis- 
comfited. Dissension  followed  between  the  viziers,  and  the 
Opinion  began  to  prevail  that  their  joint  and  iuharmouious 
tenure  of  office  was  producing  mischief,  and  that  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  dismissed.  Abu  'All,  confident  of  being 
the  favourite  with  the  army,  was  so  negligent  that  Ahu'l- 
'Ablma  got  an  order  from  the  regent  for  bis  arrest  and 
conveyance  to  a  fortress,  where  he  had  bim  murdered.  He 
then  continued  sole  vizier  until  392  a.h.,  when  we  are  told, 
briefly,  that  the  death  of  the  regent's  brother  and  what 
followed  thereon  led  to  his  flight  to  Bariijird  and  hia  death 
there  in  o98.  The  speedy  death  of  his  son  Abu'l-Quaim 
was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  poison  administered  at  the 
instigation  of  Abu  Bakr  b.  Rafi',  whom  we  may  believe 
to  have  been,  at  leaat,  capable  of  the  deed,  and  who  there- 
upon proceeded  from  Ilainadhiin  to  Barujird  to  collect  the 
deceased's  estate,  of  which  be  was  reported  to  have  retained 
for  himself  a  sum  of  over  600,000  dinars.  This  proceeding 
on  his  part  had  a  precedent — if,  indeed,  a  precedent  was 
needed — in  one  of  the  acta  of  the  vizier  Fakhr  al-Mulk, 
whose  story  is  next  to  he  related. 
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VII. 


Fall  of  the  Vizier  Abu  Ghdlib  b.  Khalqf(A.u.  393). 

Under  this  date  is  recorded  the  fall  of  the  vizier  Abu 
Ghalib  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  b.  Khakf,  who  later  bore  the 
title  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  and  the  appointment  of  Abul- 
Fadl  Muhammad  b.  al-Qasim  b.  SOdmandh  as  his  successor. 

The  life  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
(SI.  £ng.,  iii,  278),  and  a  notice  of  him  is  contained  in 
fahahabi's  Tarikh  al-Islam  (B.M.  Or.  49,  60b),  and  also 
in  the  Mirat  az-Zaman  (B.M.  Or.  4,619,  203a).  All  the 
accounts  agree  in  extolling  his  virtues  and  abilities,  Dhahabi 
saying  that  even  as  a  boy  he  was  nicknamed  by  his  relatives 
*  the  little  vizier,'  and  that  in  respect  of  business  aptitude 
and  financial  success  not  even  the  great  viziers  of  the  age, 
such  as  al-Muhallabi,  Ibn  al-'Amid,  or  the  Sahib  Ibn  'Abbad, 
came  up  to  his  level. 

Born  in  854  a.h.,  his  official  career  began,  Dhahabi  tells 
us,  ill  the  finance  department  at  Wasit.  In  this  narrative 
he  is  first  mentioned  as  left  in  charge  of  public  afiairs  at 
Shiraz  by  al-Muwaffaq  during  his  campaign  against  Ibn 
hakhtiyiir  (fol.  14^).  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  vizier's 
adherents,^  for  he  was  in  his  company  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  was  himself  for  a  time  imprisoned,  until  Abu  al-Khattiib 
was  persuaded,  against  his  own  inclination,  to  release  him 
and  to  appoint  him  deputy  to  'Amid  al-Juyusli  (fol.  36rt). 
He  shared  the  hostility  of  al-Muwafiiiq  to  *Amid  al-Juyiish 
and  to  his  father,  Abu  Ja'far  Ustadh  Hurmuz,  and  after  the 
retreat  of  Tiihir  b.  Khalaf  f roni  Kirman  he  complained  that 
Abu  Ja*far  had  seized  vacant  fiefs  for  himself  and  for 
his  relatives,  and  caused  Ibu  Sfldraandh,  then  an  *Arid,  to  be 
sent  to  look  into  the  matter.     At  this  date  Abu  Gliiilib  was 


^   IIow  on  al-Musvaffaq's  returu  to  Shiruz,  after  his  flight  to  ad-l)Iwaui,  he 
got  to  distrust  liim  (fol.  94),  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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-ulready  vizier  (fola.  47,  48).  He  is  also  concerned  in  two  other 
incidents,  neither  of  which  seems  to  bear  out  the  character 
for  justice  {'nitl),  in  which  respect  Dhahabi  places  hira  even 
above  the  other  viziers  of  the  period.  The  first  (t'ol.  75-78) 
wa«  bis  journey  to  Niiiband '  and  Siruf  early  in  392,  by 
express  command  of  Bahu  ad-Daula,  to  enquire  into  and 
superintend  the  petting  in  of  the  enormous  estate  left  by 
u  certain  Abu  at-'i'ayyib  al-Farrukhan  b.  Shiraz.  He  it  was 
who  bad  mainly  provided  for  the  financial  necessities  of 
Samsiim  ad-Daula  in  Furs,  and  on  the  death  of  his  vizier, 
Abu'l-QSsim  al-'Al»r  b.  al-Hasan  (in  387,  Ibn  al-AthIr, 
ix,  94),  he  was  considered  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him, 
and  was  appointed  fa  reside  in  Ahwaz,  with  deputies  in - 
'Shiran  and  Fasil  But  his  administration  was  not  successful, 
and  he  was  replaced  by  Abu  'Ali  b,  Usiiidh  Hurmux  ('Amid 
al-Juyiish).  On  the  accession  of  Baha  atl-Daula  he  was  at 
tirst  arrested  and  fined,  but  later  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Zult,  when  he  died.  His  great  wealth  being 
much  talked  about,  Abu  Ghiiiib  was  specially  sent  to  enquire 
into  it,  A  confidential  servant  of  the  deceased  gave 
information  to  the  vizier  which  enabled  him  to  got  in 
property  of  enormous  value,  but  he  neverthelesB  caused  him 
to  be  tortured  with  such  severity  that  he  committed  suicide. 
The  vizier's  enemies  at  court  suggested  that  be  hud  caused 
the  man's  death  in  order  to  conceal  the  amount  of  property 
he  had  kept  for  himself,  and  we  are  told  that  this  made  an 
impression  on  Bnhil  ad-Daula  and  contributed  to  the 
eubacqueut  arrest  and  fall  of  the  vizier  (fol.  78n). 

The  second  incident  (fob.  116-118)  is  the  murder  of 
tt  Katib  AbuT  -  Hasan  b.  Ishaq.  In  the  year  392  Ibn 
lahaq  bad  he&a   sent   by  the  vizier  Abu  Nasr  Siibtir*  to 


'  Tbi)  pluc.  which  b  Toriotul)'  pointed  in  tbu  MS.,  i>  dMcHbcd  ai  di«l«tit 
Iq  fsm)[b«  Imm  Siraf.  nod  h  mnrknl  on  tile  conBtUae  to  the  wutb  ol  that 
place  on  ^t.  3o\tn'»  Hap  ol  FsNia.  I  am  iudcbtcd  for  it*  ideutiftmliaa  ti> 
Mr.  G.  I*  Stnoaa. 

'  The  life  of  the  nziei  Sabur  b.  .Vrdaahir  a  given  bv  Ibn  ]£LaUikin  (SI.  Kag., 
i,  5A4),  He  •lU'Ceedeil  Abu  MnngfiT  b.  ^iliban  u  vitirr  In  Jtuhii  ail-Diula  lu 
3tll).  Uid  had  bad  inlenrjtlt  tit  iilflre  Uii  Ui  this  date.  He  died  in  41Q,  oa  did  alio 
bii  predKowu-.  In  363  lie  (iinodM  tbv  tUt  at-'Ilm  or  AtadmnT  uf  3ab6i, 
mcntioMd  in  the  Riaalata'l-^nfnD  {J.B.A,S.,  IVOO,  p,  eiB,  u.  3 ;   we  Ibn 
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Baghdad  together  with  Abu'l  -  Qasim  b.  Mimma,  with 
instructions  to  arrest  there  a  certain  member  of  the  Alide 
party  concurrently  with  the  arrest,  by  Sabur  himself,  of 
another  at  Wasit.  But  Ibn  Mimma  gave  notice  to  the 
Alide,  who  escaped,  and  the  other  being  warned,  escaped 
also,  and  only  returned  on  receiving  the  promise  on  oath 
of  indemnity.  This  failure  contributed  to  the  dismissal  of 
Sabur  and  his  flight  to  al-BatIha  to  avoid  arrest.  We 
are  told  that  his  successors  in  the  Nazirship  of  Baghdad, 
though  they  assumed  the  title  of  viziers,  were  laughed  at 
for  so  doing,  as  the  duties  no  longer  justified  the  assumption. 
And  the  subsequent  desolation  of  the  place  is  vividly 
described  (fols.  71-75).  We  are  now  told  (fol.  116)  that 
Ibn  Ishaq  had  proved  very  oppressive  and  arbitrary  in  his 
conduct  at  Baghdad,  exacting  fines  from  the  merchants, 
and  imprisoning  and  ill-treating  the  Katholikos.^  On  the 
fall  of  Sabur  he  fled  to  Awana,  and  thence  to  al-Batlha. 
He  afterwards  mauaged  to  regain  the  favour  of  Baha 
ad-Daula,  who  sent  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ar-Rudhan 
(in  Fars,  near  the  border  of  Kirmau,  Istakhri,  125,  126)  to 
take  charge  of  a  part  of  the  crown  lands  there,  which 
he  administered  with  financial  success  to  the  satisfaction  o1t 
Balm  ad-l)aula.  This  was  not  to  the  tuste  of  the  vizier 
Abu  Grhalib.  Accordingly,  when  Baba  ad  -  Daula  w^as 
engaged    in    fighting    Abu'l  -  'Abbiis   b.    Wasil,-    the    vizier 


al-AthIr,  ix,  24G-7,  and  Dlmhabi,  Or.  48,  VJh).  We  leani  from  the  Mirit 
az-Zaman  of  Sibt  Ibn  al-Jaiizi  (Paris,  l.')OG,  ODrt)  that  this  Academy  stood  in 
the  Karkh  suburb  between  the  two  walls  ;  that  on  the  entry  of  T^gh"!  Beg  it 
was  burnt  and  the  contents  pillaged  and  scattered,  many  of  the  volumes  bein;^ 
removed  to  Kliurasan ;  and  that  this  led  to  the  foundation,  in  462  a.h.,  ot 
another  library  in  tin;  street  of  Ibn  Abi  'Ann  in  West  Baghdad,  which  was 
endowed  with  a  thousand  volumes.  It  is  possible  that  this  relers  to  the  short- 
lived library  ot  Ililal's  son,  (iliars  an-Xi*ma,  mentioned  ante,  p.  509. 

^  His  name  was  Yuwanis,  and  his  appointment  late  in  the  year  391  is  recordi-d 
at  fol.  7\a.  His  predecessor.  Mar  Mari  b.  Tubi,  dietl  in  the  prenou:*  year 
(fol.  53a).    For  the  Nestorian  diurch  and  Katholikos,  set-  al-binini,  pp.  282-284. 

2  His  revolt  agaiuM  his  master,  Muhadhdhib  ad- Daula,  whom  ho  expcUiHl 
from  al-Hatiha,  il><  he  did  Lashkar  Sitfiu  Ironi  al-lia?ra;  his  defeat  of  *Amid 
al-Juyusb  ;  the  tlij^ht  of  liaha  ad-Daula  before  him  Inmi  Ahwuz,  which  he 
occupied  and  pillaged  ;  and  his  eventual  defeat  by  the  vizier  Abu  Ghuhb,  uud 
death,  are  related  by  Ibn  al-Athir  under  the  years  394-397,  vol.  ix,  127-130  and 
137.  In  this  narrative  he  is  mentioned  on  fol.  70a  as  in  possession  of  'Abbadan, 
at  a  dat^;  when  al-l}a?ra  still  belonged  to  Lashkar  Sitan,  and  in  the  autograph  of 
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had  biui  imprisoned  and  rigorously  treated.  Then,  bearing 
Baha  ad-Daula  had  been  enquiring  itbout  Ibn  Ishaq,  and 
fearing  he  might  be  required  to  send  him  to  the  Court, 
he  cunningly  offered  him  a  mission  to  Kirman  to  enquire 
into  and  redress  the  fisoil  administration  of  Abu  Ghiilib 
al- Hasan  b.  MansCr,'  telling  him  to  proceed  to  Fasa,  where 
he  was  to  receive  money  for  the  journey.  The  vizier  then 
instructed  a  Ixidy  ol'  Zutts  to  assassinate  him.  They 
accordingly  stopped  the  caravan  with  which  he  was 
travelling,  seized  him  on  the  pretest  of  holding  him  as 
a  hostage  for  one  of  their  body  whom  the  vizier  hud 
imprisoned,  and,  after  removing  him  to  a  distance,  murdered 
him.  But  a  chamberlain  who  was  travelling  with  him 
found  out  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  talked  about  it. 
This  alarmed  the  vizier,  and  he  bought  the  man's  silence. 
But  it  was  reported  as  evidence  of  Bahii  ad-DauIu's  regard 
and  concern  for  Ibn  Ishaq  that,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
ho  warned  a  personal  attendant  of  his  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  falling  a  victim  to  the  machinatiuns  of  the  vizier. 

The  concluding  folios  of  the  MS.  (118-119)  are  occupied 
with   the  story  of  the  vizier's  arrest    in  the    beginning  of 

Etiaa  of  NB)ibin  (B.M.  Add.  7,197),  his  attack  on  Mubadlidhib  nd-Dsula  l< 
pxea  undar  'i9S  a,ii.  (Id  the  Synsc  teit  of  Ibe  passage  he  is  callwl  a  CuahiW 
or  Ethiopuo,  fnr  whli-h  the  Arooii;  equivaleut  of  lu-Ztinji  in  i^yea  by  Bath^a 
in  hii  tnuslalioD,  luo.  cit.)  Uhahiibi,  in  thu  Tirikh  il-lilim  <B.M.  Or.  48, 
uoi,  andfir  397  A.H,),  nuticcs  liin  deoth^  calling  him  Abu'l-Ghaoaim,  and  e^y* 
tbjit  people  nsed  to  tell  liim  hr  would  be  a  king,  and  laughingly  »ak  him  for 
future  employmeat  aud  toToun:  that  he  did  ereotaally  rule  at  Siraf  nod 
aUBafTH ;  that  he  attacked  Abwon  aud  drore  away  tiaha  ad-Daula  (the  H'eut 
nfernd  to  in  the  le«} ;  then  connncred  al-Batitia,  when  Hubadhdhib  ad-DanU 
irent  off  to  Buglukd,  and  Imt  his  bagga^  on  tha  ruad,  to  that  he  wu  forced  to 
ride  on  ■  env;  that  later,  unable  to  withriond  the  liuer  Aba  (ghiilib,  he  taught 
Iwlp  from  Hbbsui  al-Khafiji ;  then  fled  to  Bade  li.  Uasanwaih,  and  was  liualljr 

Sit  to  death  at  Winit.  alUit  being  caiiturud.  HCi'Uruiog   to  Ibn  al-Athir.  fay 
sbamaad  b.  'Annix. 

■  '  As-SIraB  Dba  nl-Sa'idatain  '  (Qluliib).  B.M.  Or.  10,  77b).  In  402  be 
was  upemtiog  with  the  Ehnfaja  tribe  against  the  UuuilidB.  and  his  allies  laid 
•  plift  against  him,  which  he  iUKo*pnid  and  punished  bv  slaughtering  monv  of 
Uwiu  (Ibn  al-Athir.  ii,  165,  lUU).  In  40S  he  snceeedsd  Ibn  t'amnjia  as  viiie'r  of 
Sidtan  ad-Oaula  (ii).,  'ilH,  22(1),  and  in  412  ha  woa  murdered  by  the  Dailamite 
troopa  at  Ahwai,  whan  eerving  an  viaict  to  Hu*t|airif  ad-Dauln,  who  in  411  had 
ta^Loo  'Iraq  from  his  brother  Sultan  ad-Daula.  The  latter  bod,  in  violation  of 
hi*  promiM,  employed  Ibii  Sablan  as  hia  Tiiier,  and  no  doubt  Abu  Ghahb  hod 
taken  the  eidt'  of  'Mushaml  od-Dauk  (tb.,  234  and  218).  This  it  the  Ahu 
(^lalib  whom  do  SInne  disdngniahua  [rum  the  vitivr  i^aJdir  al-Uulk  in  bit  Engliili 
taruan  of  Ibn  Kballikan  (i,  *M,  u.  7). 
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the  year  393,  and  how  he  was  succeeded  by  Abu'1-Fadl 
Muhammad  b.  al-Qasim  b.  Sudraandh.  The  latter  had  come 
to  'Iraq,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  with  the  vizier  Abu 
MansOr  b.  Salihan  ^  during  the  reign  of  Sharaf  ad-Daula. 
He  was  next  appointed  Nazir  of  certain  districts  of  Abwaz, 
and  eventually  was  named  'Arid  of  the  Dailamites.  It  is 
under  this  title  that  he  is  mentioned  as  employed  by 
al-Muwaffaq  in  the  murder  of  the  Dailamites  of  Ibn 
Bakhtiyar's  faction  at  Jiraft  (fol.  17)  ;  as  one  of  the  persons 
sent  to  rebuke  Bulfudl  b.  Buwaih  (fol.  27) ;  as  present  at 
the  Government  office  on  the  last  appearance  there  of 
al-Muwaffiiq  (fol.  34A)  ;  as  sent  by  the  vizier  Abu  Ghalib  to 
enquire  into  the  dealings  of  IJstadh  Hurmuz  with  the  fiefs 
in  Kirman  after  the  retreat  of  Tahir  b.  Khalaf  (fol.  48) ; 
and  as  in  command  of  the  troops  sent  by  Baha  ad-Daula 
against  ad-Dlwani  (fol.  92a),  We  are  now  told  (fol.  119) 
that  he  was  promoted  under  al-Muwaffaq,  and  that  "  after 
his  death  he  proceeded  to  Kirman,  as  already  stated."  (This 
is  presumably  the  mission  referred  to  above,  fol.  48,  death 
being  written  in  error  for  the  fall  of  al-Muwaffaq,  as  his 
death  occurred  only  in  the  following:  year,  394.)  The 
success  of  Ibn  Sudmandh  on  this  mission  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  Bahii  ad-Daula.  This  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  vizier  Abu  G^iilib,  who  had  him  arrested  and  disgraced. 
But  he  managed  to  communicate  through  an  intermediary 
with  Bahii  ad-Daula,  and  be,  recollecting  the  vizier's  dealings 
with  the  estate  of  al-Farrukliiin,  gave  Ibn  Sudmandh 
permission  to  arrest  him  and  to  take  his  place  as  Nazir  of 
Bagdad.  Ibn  Siidmandh  accordingly  went  to  the  vizier's 
residence  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  arrest,  and  after  attending 
liis  presence  left  and  waited  outside,  \vhere  he  had  men 
posted  in  readiness  to  effect  the  arrest.  And  the  vizier  and 
all  his  adherents  and  suite  were  arrested.  Fines  proportioned 
to  their  means  were  laid  on  each  one  of  them,  the  vizier  being 
required    to    pay    within    a    fixed  period    100,000   dinars  of 

'  He  was  n])p()into(l  vizior  by  Sharnt"  ad-Daula  in  ;J74,  confirmed  in  office  by 
Baha  ad-Daula  in  870,  disniis'^cd  in  .'iSO,  restored  in  o82,  and  he  rcsijj^ned  finally 
in  383  (Ibn  al-Athir,  i\,  28,  71)  ;  died  in  410  (ib.,  24(5). 
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la,  which   aiuouDted,  we  are  informed, 
dirhams  of  the  theu  currency.     Moreover,  b 
to  eonie  violence  and  pressure,  besides 
point  the  MS.  abruptly  breaks  off,] 

Of  Ibu  Siidmand^'a  subsequetit  career  I  can  find  no 
information,  and  how  long  Abu  GbulJb  remained  in  disgrace 
is  uncertuin.  Gut  at  some  date  prior  to  397  be  wiis 
reappointed  vizier  and  given  the  title  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk, 
for  in  that  year  lie  deleated  Ilrn  Wiisil,  who  had  seized 
al-Batiha  (Ibu  al-Athir,  ix,  ViS) ;  in  400  he  defeated  Hiliil, 
the  revolted  son  of  Badr  b.  Hasanwaih,  and  made  liim 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Daztmz  and  its  treasures,  ns 
already  stated  (and  we  are  told  in  the  MirSt  uz-Zamiin, 
loc.  cit.,  that  on  this  occasion  be  retained  for  himself  a  sum 
of  above  three  million  dinars,  which  on  his  death  the  vizier 
ar-Bukhkhaji  succeeded  in  recovering  from  the  persons  with 
whom  it  had  been  deposited) ;  later,  be  was  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  Khafaja  tribe,  in  consequence  of  their 
attacks  on  pilgrims;  and  in  405  he  was  forced  to  rraogni/e 
the  growing  power  of  'Ali  b.  Mazyad  by  granting  him  the 
territories  of  the  Ban!  Dubays,  whom  'Ali  had  defeated, 
and  whom  the  vizier  had  encouraged  in  their  resistance  to 
him  (ib.,  pp.  165  -  I'.i).  The  la«t  five  years  of  bis  life  he 
passed  as  Governor  of  'Iraq  in  succession  to  'Amid  al- Jgyiish, 
who  hud  died  in  401  a.u. 

Fakhr  al-Mulk  was  put  to  death  by  Saltiin  ad  -  Dauln, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Baha  ad-Daula,  in  407  a.h.  The 
story  told  by  Ibn  Ejiallikan,  of  his  attributing  hia  fall  to 
a  woman  having  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  Allah  on  him 
for  his  refusal  to  redress  an  outrage  committed  by  one  of 
his  favourites,  occurs  also  in  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  18'^),  where  the 
name  of  the  favourite  is  staled  to  be  'Alamkur.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  man  mentioned  in  this  - 
□arrative  (fol.  H-in)  as  employed  by  the  vtzter  to  test  the  real 
'MDtiments  of  al-Muwaffuq  towards  him  is  Abu'l-Kaeiin 
'Alamkar,  who  is  called  the  chief  Ustadh. 

Dbababi  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  vizier's  good  qualities. 
and  says  he  was  put  to  death  unjustly.      The  rule  of  hia 
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predecessor  in  'Iraq,  'Amid  al-Juyush,  was  praised  by  all, 
and,  amongst  others,  by  'XTtbi  (p.  303),  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  his  successor,  "  the  vizier  of  viziers/'  surpassed  him 
in  general  well-doing.  This  narrative  brings  into  relief 
other  and  different  characteristics.  He  is  depicted  as 
jealous,  grasping,  and  cruel.  But  it  may  be  that  our 
historian  is  also  the  warrant  for  his  virtues.  Dhahabi  says 
that  Hilal's  Eitab  al-Wuzara  contained  an  exhaustive  and 
prolix  account  of  the  vizier,  and  Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (op.  cit., 
foL  2036),  after  describing  his  generosity  to  his  followers 
and  his  public  improvements,  including  a  hospital^  quotes 
Ibn  as-Sabi  for  the  statement'  that  a  bequest  of  his  was 
found  giving  one-third  of  his  property  in  alms  among  the 
descendants  of  Abu  Talib  and  of  al-'Abbas,  with  the  poor 
in  general,  and  specifying  their  names  and  families,  and 
the  place  where  the  property,  which  was  of  great  valae, 
was  to  be  found.  Indeed,  Hilal  was  himself  a  recipient  of 
his  bounty.  Safadi,  in  his  notice  of  him  (B.M.  Add.  23,359, 
2256),  says  that  Hilal's  conversion  to  Islam  led  to  the  vizier 
depositing  with  him  a  sum  of  30,000  dinars,  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  retaining  this  sum.  For,  having  frankly 
disclosed  the  truth  to  the  vizier  ar-Rukhkhaji  his  official 
superior,  he  was  told  to  keep  the  money  for  his  support. 

[Mu'ayyad  al-Mulk  Abu  *Ali  al-Husain  b.  al-Hasan  ar- 
Rukhkhaji  was  Wakil  to  the  vizier  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  by  him  that  his  property,  which  amounted  to 
1,200,000  dinars,  and  also  the  sums  deposited  with  various 
persons,  were  traced  and  got  in.  Ibn  al-Athir  mentions 
him  first  in  409,  i.e.  two  years  after  the  vizier's  death,  as 
in  the  service  of  Sultan  ad-Daula  (ix,  216,  217)  ;  and  again 
in  413,  as  vizier  of  Musharrif  ad-Daula,  and  as  helping  to 
efiect  a  compromise  of  the  two  brothers'  claims.  He  adds 
that  on  the  fall  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk  he  had  been  induced  by 
Musharrif  ad-Daula  (not  Sultan  ad-Daula  as  one  would 
have  expected)  to  accept  the  post  of  vizier  (ib.,  230,  231). 
In  414  he  was  dismissed,  and  was  succeeded  by  al-Maghribi, 
as  to  whom  see  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  Eng.,  i,  450).  Later, 
ar-Rukhkhaji  was  in  the  service  of  Jalal  ad-Daula  (ib.,  235 
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land    2S€),   and   io   431    he   died,  having    exercised    great 
I  influence  during  the  period  of  hia  retirement  (ib.,  317.)] 


9 


VUI. 

The  remninder  of  the  MS.   consists  of  shorter  t 
flome  of  which  are  of  interest. 

On  fols.  7-11  is  set  out  a  letter  from  Mahmud  of  Ghaznah 
to  the  Caliph  al-Qiidir  bilkh  in  389,  teliing  how  he  had 
defeated  the  Samanid  sovereign  and  conquered  Khurasan, 
and  had  caused  the  Caliph's  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayer,  that  of  hia  predecessor,  al-Tai',  not  having 
yet  been  discontinued.  The  style  of  the  letter  is  very  simitar 
to  that  of  the  Kitiib  Tamini ;  perhaps  it  also  was  composed 
by  'Utbi. 

Each  of  the  three  following  years  is  prefaced  with  a  notice 
of  the  day  on  which  it  began,  according  to  both  the  Alexandrian 
Era  and  that  of  Yezdegird,  i.e.  the  Persian  Era.  Many  of  the 
current  events  are  dated  according  to  tho  Persian  reckoning, 
for  which  see  al-Biriini,  Sachau's  translation,  p.  218. 

The  chronicle  of  isolated  events  includes  deaths,  some  of 
persons  who  can  he  identified,  murders,  and  accidents,  the 
coming  and  going  of  prominent  persons,'  natural  phenomena 
such  as  comets,  excessive  cold,  and  an  inundation,  and 
appointments  to  office,  in  many  instances  to  that  of  '  'Adl,' 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  Qadi  accepts  the 
appointee's  '  Shahiidah.'  -    Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  115)  tells  a  story 

■  Amongit  others  that  of  the  Chisf  Qo^i  Abn'UHiuan  -Abd  sl-Jabbit 
b.  Atinud  nod  Ahn'l-niuaiii  'Ali  b.  Mikal.  nho  pasted  thrnugb  Bashdad  ia 
389  A.B.  on  their  way  to  perform  the  pil^muKe,  vho  were  receired  mth  mnch 
■tate  by  the  principd  oWi-Mlt  (fol.  i6).  The  lormer  iru  a  native  of  lIiLmit^ia 
and  Chief  uidi  of  ar-Ravj.  He  owed  hia  advancement  to  the  §iih'h  Ihn  'Abhid, 
and,  like  hi*  Mtron.  hdd  Ma'tazilsh  doctrnie«.  Neterthelesa.  on  tbe  ^ahib'e 
death,  be  doubted  nhethei  he  hnd  found  mertT,  as  he  had  ^Ten  no  ligo  of 
npentutce.  This  vat  held  to  he  odioui  conduct,  naring  regard  M  his  oblintiont 
to  the  deceaeed,  and  it  led  to  his  beine  iiresled  and  di«musM  h;  Pnkhr  ad-Dsola, 
and  fined  three  million  dirhumi.  Ue  died  in  il4  or  415  (Snfadi,  B.M.  Add. 
23.358.  178*).  Tha  Intter  ia  poMibljf  the  some  penun  as  the  Khwija  Huiun 
'All  Mika'il,  nbo  ia  muntiaDcd  in  the  Cbahir  Hsqala  as  tbe  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Hahn^  of  Ghaznah  to  Ma'miia  Khwarinn^h  [see  E.  0.  Browne** 
tnuudatton,  London.  ISOO,  p.  lib). 

*  As  to  the  nature  of  this  office  and  ibi  duties,  ace  Ibn  Ehaldun,  Prole?-  Uiir, 
and  Doiy,  Snpp.,  suh  hoc.  'adl.  See  «l*o  "The  letters  of  Ahu-l-'Ala,"  bj 
0.  8.  Matgobontb,  Oifoid,  I8SS,  p.  100. 
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showing  how  'Adud  ad-Daula  protected  the  indepeudenoe' 
of  the  Qadis  in  making  the  appoint  meats.  Dliahabi  (Or. 
48,  19o)  relates  how  io  3^2  a.H.  ul-Mu'allim,  the  fuvourita 
of  BahiT  ud-Daulu,  took  ateps  to  reduce  the  number  of 
'Udiil,  which  had  risen  to  303,  by  dismissing  all  those 
whose  appointments  were  subsequent  to  the  death,  in 
3S1,  of  the  Qiidi  'Ubaid  Allah  b.  Ma'ruf,  who  Imd  been 
in  office  since  368.  And  it  is  shown  by  the  "  Qaniin 
A'miil  ash-Shuhiid"  (Tunis,  1292  a.h.)  that  in  Tunis  at  that 
dtit«  the  number  of  these  officials  was  subjecl  to  limitation, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  offices  of  Shiihid  and  'Adl  were  not 
identical,  the  latter  being  apparently  of  Hie  mercanlile  cla«s, 
as  they  ure  spoken  of  us  generally  having  a  shop — ^j^J- 

Acts  of  violence  are  frequent.  Several  have  been  inci- 
dentally mentioned.  One,  with  which  the  narrative  opens, 
was  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  dismissal  of  a  Naqib  Abu  al- 
Qjisim  al-Husttin  h.  Mimma  by  Abu  Shujii'  Bakntn  b. 
Bulfawuris,  the  Nazir  of  Baghdad  and  a  relative  of  Bahit 
ad-Daula.^  It  led  to  Bakriiii  being  replaced  by  his  brother 
Abu  Harb  ShTrzil  (fols.  1,  2).  Another  is  the  burning 
of  a  Christian  church  by  the  populace  in  392  Cfol.  78ft). 
mentioned  also  by  Dhahabi  (Or.  48,  216). 

In  the  year  389  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarters  of  the 
'Attabiyyin  and  of  the  Syrian  Gate,  enraged  at  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  tax  on  silk  and  cotton  goods,  attacked  and  burnt 
the  Bar  al-Humuli,  where  the  accounts  of  the  varioua 
Diwans,  or  government  offices,  were  kept.  The  matter  was 
compromised  by  the  tax  being  levied  on  silk  only  (fol.  3), 

[For  an  account  of  the  'Attahi  silks  and  the  derivation 
therefrom  of  the  word  '  tahby,'  see  "  Baghdad  during  tho 
Abbasid  Caliphate,"  by  Q.  le  Strange  (J.ILA.S.,  1899, 
p.  876).^  A  previous  attempt,  in  375,  to  impose  a  similar 
tax   at   Baghdad   had  provoked  resistance,   and  had    beea 


1  Hia  maternal  uncle  according  to  Dhahabi  (Or.  4B,  ISa),  nncls  to  hii  son 
Jalal  ad-DftuU  according  to  Ibn  al-A&ir  (ii,  119).  Hii  dasth  in  SBl  i* 
lecoidsd  at  fol.  60i. 

*  Tha  welcome  appearance  of  the  anthor'i  complstod  voric,  Oxford,  IWIO, 
enabUa  me  to  add  the  reference  thereto,  p.  138. 
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baodoned  (see  Dhahabi,  Or.  48,  I6ii,  and  Sibt  Ibn  ai-Jauzi, 

E..  1836).] 

Under  the  head  of  disorder  may  fairly  be  included  th« 
alebration  of  the  Shi'a  festival  of  al-Qbadir.  Hilal  aaye  tbat 
s  celebrated  by  tbat  aect  in  the  quart«ra  of  al-Karkh 
tod  Bub  at  -  Taq  by  street  decoration  and  illumiDationB 
nd  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel ;  that  the  Sunnites,  wishing 
have  a  counter  celebration  in  their  part  of  the  town, 
iretended  that  the  eighth   day  after   was  the  aoDiversary 

r  the  day  when  the  Prophet  aod  Abu  Bakr  entered  the 
nve,  and  proceeded  to  celebrate  this  event  in  a  similar 
tshion  ;  and  that  they  likewise  fixed  the  eighth  day  after 
he  festival  of  'Aehura  as  the  anniversary  of  the  murder 

t  Mus'ab  b.  az-Zubair,  visiting  bis  tomb  at  Maskin  '  just 
1  the  other  sect  visited  the  tomb  of  al-Husain  at  al-Iiair 
fol.  6).'  The  festival  of  al-Qhadir  originated  in  a  tradition 
hat  at  a  spot  called  the  Ghadir,  or  Pond,  of  Khumm,  on 
be  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Prophet  had 
«clared  'Ali   to  be  his  successor  (see  al-BiriiDi,   p.   333 ; 

I  Sacy,  Chreat.  Ar.,   2ad  ed.,   193;   and  Ibu   Ehallikan, 

.  Eng.,  iii,  383).  Its  celebration  at  Baghdad  was 
Btroduced  compulsorily  by  Mu'izz  ad-Daula  in  352,  the 
hops  being  closed  and  the  streets  perambulated  by  women 
ritb  their  bair  unloosed,  faces  blackened,  and  other  signs  of 

meutatioQ  for  the  fate  of  Husain  (see  Dhahabi,  Or.  48,  Za, 
a  the  authority  of  Thabit  b.  Uinan,  and  see  also  Ibn  al-Athir, 
„  407). 

The  Sunnite  festival  is  described  by  Dhahabi  (Or,  49,  15a) 

I  mere  nonsense,  and  Sibt  Ibn  ul-Jauzi  (op.  cit.,  1916)  adds 
bat  the  incident  of  the  Cave  occurred,  as  was  well  known, 
It  Safar,^  and  not  in  Dhu-1-Hijjah,  but  tbat  the  whole  thing 
t  mere  excuse  for  disorder  and  plunder.  Both  these 
astorians  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  festival,  and  the  rival 

lebrationB  were  frequently  prohibited,  e.g.,  by  the  above- 


On  the  Dujail  rirer  neu  Awana.     Mns-nb  wu  killed  thera  u 
I  bttUfl  KgBuut  'Abd  al- Malik  b.  Uanraa  <Yaq&t,  iv,  519). 

See  Tiqat,  ii.  188-9,  and  al-Bironi,  p.  336. 
'  See  al-BIruni,  p.  329. 
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mentioned  Ma'allim,  the  favourite  of  Baha  ad-Daa!a,  in 
382  {Dhahabi,  Or.  48,  19^),  and  by  'Amid  al-Juyiiah  in  393 
(fol.  118  of  the  MS.).  On  rare  occasions  it  passed  oflF 
peaceably,  as  in  402  (DhahabI,  Or.  49,  25),  and  in  442,  wten 
the  two  factions  joined  their  forces  to  oppose  an  active  head 
of  the  police  (Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  op.  cit.,  2355),  but  the  next 
anniversary  waa  again  disorderly  (ib.,  236fc). 

The  institution  of  the  festival  of  al-Ghadir  was  an  indication 
of  the  Shi'a  tenets  of  the  Buwaihid  princes,  of  which  a  strong 
instance  is  given  by  Ibn  al- Athtr  (viii,  403).'  The  Bailamites, 
in  general,  adhered  to  that  sect,  whereas  the  Turks  were 
then,  as  always,  strong  Sunnites.  It  is  noticeable  that  on 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  in  402  a.h.  {Dhahabf,  loc.  cit.) 
it  waa  they  who  provided  this  sect  with  ornaments  for  their 
decorations. 

Hilal's  account  of  the  festival  is  copied  almost  verbatim 
by  Dhahabi  (Or.  48,  2U},  and  is  also  told  in  different 
language  by  Ibn  al-Ath!r  (ix,  110). 

The  soldiers,  too,  are  frequently  mutinous.  In  -390  they 
refused  to  march  to  Fars  until  they  received  their  arrears 
of  pay  and  allowances.  The  vizier  Siibiir  compromised  the 
matter  by  agreeing  to  pay  up  the  arrears  to  those  who  iei 
out,  and  to  consider  the  claims  of  those  who  remained 
^fol.  38b).  But  the  matter  was  not  settled.  Kbnr** 
proposal  was  to  pay  one-third  of  the  amount  at  starting, 
one-third  at  Ahwaz,  and  the  remainder  on  omving  at 
Shiraz,  and  that  payment  to  the  others  should  he  deTerred. 
Thereupon  the  Turkish  soldiers  attacked  his  honse,  and  he 
fled.  Collision  followed  with  the  populace.  The  Ahde  partj 
repulsed  the  Turks,  pelting  them  with  bricks  from  tin 
roofs.  Next  day  the  Turks,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Smrnite  party,  attacked  the  ABde  quarteiB  of  Baghds^ 
and  a  body  of  Dailamitea  were  sent  to  hold  the  bridge. 
Some  leading  Alides  then  opened  negotiations,  and,  di»- 
claiming  all  responaihility  for  the  vizier's  action,  induced 


'  Ifn'iii  id-DknU,  on  ooon^lnf  BwUmd  ia  334,  ena  IhovgU  U  ihfiiiiin 
the  Abbsiids  altogether,  m  uinrpen  of  the  Ctliphmto,  and  of  wibrii>atiig  Um 
Fatiiiiide  Caliph  or  ume  other  deMendant  of  'AU,  bnt  waa  divncM  n  oaa 
oIUm  sdrfnn  (Ibn  al<A^,  nii,  1S9). 
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the  troope  to  re£raia  froia  outra^os.  The  Turk§,  however, 
insisted  on  the  money  iQ  Lund  being  paid  over,  and  the 
Dailainites  required  a  share  also.  In  the  end  no  troops 
started  at  all  (ToL  52).  Again,  an  ener^tic  head  of  the 
police  having  been  appointed,  and  proving  successful  in 
checking  disorder,  the  Turks  forced  him  to  resign  [fol.  53). 

On  one  occasion,  too,  the  Dailamite  troops  mobbed  the 
house  of  the  vizier  Sabur,  from  discontent  at  the  debased 
state  of  the  currency,  "for  transactions  at  the  time  took 
place  in  silver"  [fol.  376).  This  must  have  resulted  from 
the  appreciation  of  gold,'  and,  if  I  rightly  understand 
another  passage  in  the  MS,  (at  fol.  8li),  the  appreciation 
was  enormous  The  passage  in  question  relates  to  the 
oppressive  and  vexatious  acta  of  an  agent  of  the  Oqailid 
chief  Qurud  b.  al-Ladid  at  Biidurayii,  which,  we  are  told, 
bore  hardly  on  the  owners  of  estates  and  on  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  one  of  such  acts  was  that  "payments  in 
respect  of  safe  conduct  and  protection  (i.e.  from  Arab 
attacks),  which  used  to  be  made  in  silver — the  value  of 
which  as  compared  with  the  gold  dinar  was  as  150  to  1 — 
he  reckoned  (for  tlie  purpose  of  payment)  in  gold,  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange,  namely,  20  dirhams  to  the 
dinar  of  the  old  issue,  the  result  being  to  augment  the  tax 
and  make  it  more  burdensome."     The  text  is  as  follows : — 

^jl-ir^Ljjj  liijj   .iJyii  iiijLa.*  kiP"'    ^    li'.J  ^j*»«j>-  j  tA^ 

The  only  other  indication  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals  is  at  the  close  of  the  MS.,  fol.  1196,  where 
100,000  Qiisaniyyah  dinars  exacted  from  the  vizier  Abu 
G-halib   are   said   to  be   equivalent   to   4,000,000   dirhama, 


'  The  flnrtiutioiu  in  the  relative  valiiea  of  the  dubam  unl  th«  dinar  an 
in«Dtu<ii«d  b7  V.  Kremsr  (op.  cU.,  pp.  7,  S).  aod  he  Gonelaile*  tlial  th>  tKniataf 
I    during  this  centory  was  lovurda  iubillt]^. 
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ie.  at  the  rate  of  40  to  1— ft  Urn  Mtoonding  figoie  than 
the  fxaegcingf  altilLoiigh  giefttly  in  eaoeiB  of  wbrnt  W6  ate 
•toldy  on  fbl.  103a,  mm  the  rate  fixed  hy  'AmU  al-JaTfidi 
in  the  previoos  year,  382,  for  the  eoinage  he  then  etmok, 
lis.  26  dirhamt  to  the '  SSji '  dinar. 

In  388,dirhania  were  stmok  which  are  oalled  'Fat^fyyah' 
(loL  6a),  and  in  392  the  Eamh  of  ooaree  grain  it  sail  to 
coat  three  'MutPiyah'  dinars,  rising  later  to  five  dinars 
(fbl.  79a).  These  three  terms  do  not  appear  in  SanTaire'a 
list  of  Arabic  numismatic  terms  (see  Joom.  Asiat.,  ser*  wn, 
vols,  zv,  xviii,  and  zix).  The  term  'Qinniyyah'  ia 
mentioned  (No.  106,  voL  xviii,  p.  509)  as  occurring  in  Dm 
al.A^!r  (ix.  246  and  308). 

Two  instances  occur  in  the  narrative  of  great  individual 
wealth.  One  of  these,  the  estate  of  al-Farru^in,  which 
the  viaier  Abu  Ohalib  went  to  Sirif  to  collect  (fols.  76-78), 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  other  is  the  estate  of 
an  Alide,  Abu-1-Hasan  Muhammad  b.  'Omar  b.  Tahya,  who 
died  in  390  (fols.  12,  13).*  Safadi,  who  notices  his  death 
(Or.  5,320  2b),  makes  him  seventh  in  descent  from  Zayd 
the  son  of  'Ali  Zayn  al-'Abidm,  and  says  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  'Ali,  and  that  he  was  fined 
a  million  dinars  in  gold  by  'Adud  ad-DauIa,^  and  imprisoned^ 
until  released  by  Sharaf  ad  -  Daula.  This  fine  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dhahabi  (Or.  48,  219a),  and  by  Sibt  Ibn 
al-Jauzi  (op.  cit.,  1846) — for  he  is  doubtless  the  person  there 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Muhammad  b.  Mansur  b. 
Yahya — who  says  that  he  was  also  fined  a  similar  sum  by 
Baha  ad-Daula.     He  puts  his  yearly  revenue  from  laud  at 

^  These  fines  —  '  Mu^adarah  *  —  were  frequent  throughout  the  century. 
Instances  are  given  by  v.  Eremer,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  On  p.  11  he  discusses  Uieir 
origin  and  motive,  and  whilst  admitting  tne  practice  to  he,  on  principle, 
inoefensible  and  dajigerous,  considers  that  it  did  no  injury  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  system  of  State  credit,  it  was  the  reaimest 
way  of  meeting  a  deficit.  He  observes  that  they  are  mentioned  by  the  hurtoriana 
wiwout  a  word  of  disapproval.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that^  in  this  very 
narrative  (fol.  98^  Hilal  mentions  among  the  causes  which  led  the  inhabitants  of 
Baghdad  to  rejoice  at  the  appointment  of  'Amid  al-Juyush  as  their  governor, 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  principal  ixUiahitants  in  which~Le  promised  to  have 
done  with  such  fines.  And  I  nave  met  with  passases  in  other  historians  where  to 
have  refrained  from  exacting  these  fines  is  recor&d  of  a  sovereign  or  govemor 
whose  rule  is  eulogized  as  beneficent. 
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one  and  a  half  million  dirbams,  which  increased  largely 
under  Sharaf  ad-Daula,  who,  again,  aa  he  says,  exacted  from 
htm  a  sum  of  a  miUioa  dinars.  This,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  Safadi's  notice. 

He  relates  that  an  official,  AIju  al-Hasan  'Ali  b.  Tahir, 
reported  to  Sharaf  ad  -  Daula  that  the  Alide  possessed  in 
the  year  398  —  probably  im  error  for  388  —  as  much  as 
800.000  jaribs  of  cultivated  land  (some  20.5,000  acres),  and 
that  bis  estates  brought  him  a  revenue  of  a  million  dinars. 
The  Alide  heard  of  this,  and  thereupon  went  to  Sbaraf 
ad-Daula,  and  after  protesting  his  gratitude  for  his  release 
from  prison,  and  for  the  restoration  of  bis  property,  said 
that  his  wish  was  to  make  over  a  moiety  of  it  to  Sharaf 
ad-Daula's  son.  Bui  the  monarch  IkdM  him  that  were  his 
wealth  twice  what  had  been  reported  it  was  the  gift  of 
Allah,  and  that  he  should  keep  it  all ;  his  son  did  not 
need  it.  Safadi  adds  that  Ibn  Tahir  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  Alidc  was  dead.  And  this  explains 
the  statement  about  him  in  the  MS.  (fol.  615),  where  he  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  Baghdad  in  391  after  his  Sight 
to  Egypt  by  reason  of  Muhammad  b.  'Omar.  On  bis  return 
he  was  suspected  of  having  come  for  some  mischievous 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Fatimide  Caliph  against  the 
Abbasside  dynasty,  and  shortly  after  was  set  on  in  his 
house  and  murdered. 

Hilal  gives  details  of  the  proceedings  for  ascertaining 
the  Alide'a  estate,  and  how  the  amount  due  therefrom  to 
the  public  treasury  was  fixed  at  -J0,000  dinars ;  that  this 
arrangement  affected  only  the  property  in  Fare,  but  that 
as  regards  the  landed  estates,  it  was  settled  that  one-half 
should  go  to  the  royal  domain  and  one-half  to  the  heirs ; 
and  that  in  the  result  the  share  of  the  sovereign,  by  being 
made  to  include  the  best  of  the  laud,  amounted,  in  fact, 
to  two- thirds  of  the  whole. 

Lastly,  a  curious  story  is  told  by  Hilil,  on  the  authority 
of  a  leading  merchant  of  Bukhara,  about  the  conquest  of 
the  place  by  the  Il-Khanian  Turks  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Samanid  ruler,  news  of  which  had  reached  Baghdad  in 
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the  year  390.  His  story  was  that,  when  the  Il-Ehanian 
troops  arrived,  the  Samanid  Khatibs  ascended  the  polpita 
of  the  mosques,  and  after  reminding  the  people  of  the 
benevolent  rule  of  the  Samanids,  exhorted  them  to  fight 
on  their  behalf  and  to  entreat  Allah  to  aid  their  efforts. 
The  population  of  Bukhara  and  Transoxiana  were,  as  he 
says,  mostly  fighting  men.  On  hearing  this  appeal  the 
people  applied  to  their  Faqihs  for  a  Fetwa  as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  fight.  The  answer  was  that  they  ought  not 
to  do  so.  Had  the  contest  been  a  religious  one,  to  fight 
would  have  been  their  duty,  but  in  a  merely  temporal 
dispute  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Moslem  to  risk  his  life. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  Il-Ehanian  customs  and  religious 
tenets  were  unimpeachable,  they  had  better  abstain  from 
strife.  This  contributed  greatly  to  the  Il-Khanians'  suocess 
and  to  the  fall  of  the  Samanid  dynasty.  'J  he  former  entered 
Bukhara  and  ruled  mildly  and  well. 

[This  passage  has  been  published  by  Baron  v.  Rosen 
under  the  title  of  "  Die  Erzahlung  des  Hilal  as-Sabl  von  der 
Einnahme  Bukhara's  durch  Bughra  Ehan"  in  the  Zapiski, 
Imp.  Buss.  Archeolog.  Sec,  vol.  ii,  3  and  4,  pp.  272-275 
(B.M.  Ac.  6,584).  He  observes  that  the  merchant's  memorj' 
was  at  fault  in  making  Bukhara  fall,  not  before  Ilak  Ehan, 
but  before  Buglira  Eban,  who  according  to  the  other 
authorities,  had  been  dead  some  years.  He  adds  that 
a  complete  copy  of  Hilal's  history  is  greatly  to  be  desired.] 

Such  is  Hilars  narrative  of  these  years  of  Bahii  ad-Daula's 
nile.  It  is  a  narrative  only,  for  the  historian  as  a  rule 
refrains  from  personal  appreciation  of  his  characters,  and 
from  drawing  any  general  conclusions  from  the  events  he 
narrates.  The  story  is  that  of  a  decaying  power.  The 
Buwaihid  dynasty  had  run  the  brief  course,  so  frequent  in 
the  East,  from  the  hardy  and  successful  adventurer  to  his 
degenerate  descendants.  Of  the  three  founders  of  the 
family,  two  at  least,  'Imad  ad-Daula  and  Kukn  ad-Daula, 
were  strong  rulers.  There  is  something  of  dignity  in 
the  story  that  the  younger  brother,  Mu'izz  ad-Daula, 
when  already  an  independent  ruler,  remained  standing  in 
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the  preaeoce  of  his  elder,  'Imitd  ad-DauIa,  evon  n-hen  told 
to  be  seated  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  viii,  353) ;  and,  what  is  rarer 
in  Oriental  history,  something  of  pathos  in  the  lament  of 
Bukn  ad-DauIs  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  after  the 
attempt  of  bis  son  'Adud  ad-Dauk  to  dispossess  bis  cousin, 
the  son  of  Mu'izz  ad-Daula,  of  bis  domioionB,  that  he  saw 
Mu'ixz  ad-Daula  nightly  in  his  dreams  reproaching  him 
for  failing  to  protect  bis  orphan  son  ;  for,  adds  the  historian, 
Riiku  ad-Daula  had  been  deeply  attached  to  Mu'izE  ad-DauIa 
and  bad  stood  to  him  in  place  of  a  father  (ib.,  481).  lu 
character  Mu'isz  ad-Daula  was  far  inferior  to  bis  brothers. 
In  his  youth  he  gave  proof  of  porsonal  valour  (ib.,  205), 
but  he  was  capable,  too,  of  acts  of  gross  treachery  and 
ingratitude  (ib.,  242-3).  His  eon  and  successor  at  Baghdad, 
'Izz  ad-Daula  Bakhtiyar,  was  a  wholly  incompetent  ruler, 
and  when  death  had  deprived  bim  of  the  protection  of  his 
uncle  Rukn  ad-Daula  he  succumbed  at  once  to  the  renewed 
attack  of  'Adud  ad-Daula.  With  bim  the  power  of  the 
Buwaibid  dynasty  reached  its  zenith.'  At  hia  death  dis- 
sensions broke  out  between  his  sous,  of  whom  Baha  ad- 
Daula  was  the  survivor,  and  the  few  personal  acta  recorded 
of  bim  in  this  narrative  evince  no  qualities  calculated  to 
arrest  the  decay  of  the  dynasty.'  Hia  death,  again,  was 
followed  by  internecine  warfare  between  his  sons,  and  in 
447  the  dynasty  fell  before  Tu^ril  Beg  the  Saljuq. 

[In  Note  1  on  page  518  'Ramm'  should  be  read  '  Zumm,' 
being  the  Kurdish  word  n-»jy  ;  see  de  Goeje,  BibI,  Geogr. 
Arab.,  pt  vi,  p.  33,  n.  1,  correcting  the  text  of  Istakhri  and 
gf  Muqaddisi,  and  the  Qloss.  Geogr.,  sub  '  Ramm.' — And  in 
Note  1  on  page  526,  i*^^  should  m  both  places  be  read 

I  The  Cotiit  of  'A^ni  ud-Danla  wiu  the  rnort  ol  the  leading  men  at  letten  of 
the  oge.  fox  an  awuunt  of  his  baildings  and  impiavemimts  at  Bagbdad,  see 
"  fii^Adod  diuW  the  Abbaxid  CaUuhate."  pp.  234  et  hc).  and  319. 

*  Bahfl  ad-DaulR.  like  other  memben  of  Iba  Bavuhiddjaaaty,  boren  Dailamile 

Damo — ^aahad.     It  doe*  not  appear  in  tbis  H8.,  but  ia  disclosed  by  n  MS. 

•1  Um  fairtiKy  al  Majj'afirigln  bjibn  al-Azraq  al-Fiiiqi,  to  vhirh  I  bun  lud 

BCOMS.    Tbii  hiatorinn,  whu  was  writing  in  fi72  a.h.,  ehontd  be  adiled  to  the 

I  lUl  of  those  who  bafe  un"l«<l  Hilal's  ustoiy.     Ha  does  so  with  refuience  to 

leooBion  of  tht  Calipb  il-ijadir  billah  in  98t  a-h. 


i^^i—.  U  IK./ ,  j^l  li»  ^  J.LU  ,  _^  )jl  Jli  [90S] 
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\i>  iJU  lj^\  kli^  ^jJi4ji  crr-S'  UV^^>^ 


^\  \4}\  ^^^  \^\ji  jU\  [92a]  'J  ^i  J  j^Lj  (kji  blaili 
«ll3  llijl  Aj/  ^  Jr^  JUJ  ^Ji\  cUl»  If-  cy  Ulj  l*;*;.^ 
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i^  *ilt.  j>jyt  jj,  ,3_  ,„^  ^  »UI  v>>rJ<f:^  15*- 
W*-  JSfSIl  ntCi'lf-  ^^  '")  ***  r^' "'"'  CI  !:'.'-«•?■ 

V^a  WV«A  ZitU  ««  t-CJif  1)4<A  J  ^H.mfc1»  ^^«*  \yji-^ 

Ul  iiit; ig^V  ^''^  0-"  V^>  *«  r^'  J^^Wrir 

«}  ^jl  J  lilJ   ISlki-  4-tW  i),^  Ulj  jljjb  ^1  ^V^  y««^l  J- 

^^j  4^  u:-vK  ^1  ijjLU^llJI  UiJl  J^*«r'  jjj  J«^ljl\  ,k-j 

J\j  L^liJl  jil  cj*^  gjJjj  U|i-j  JiljwJ  [584]  ^^U\  ,j«-fi 
,    ;U^..T  ^^t  <_j1^!  A_l  ^^Jii  J  J^^LJ^_i  ij  ^dj  »ji:.£  '"^  -^ 
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*>  \)j\t  ^  ^jJI  ,.JU\  \jdfc  j-*A  J\A  UiJ/ii,  \i\  J*Ur 
Ulii  ^Ul  ^1  JU  j^yLi»  ^-^^  J  Jyb-  v^l,  <a,  A*.1 , 

»Tju  JlH  JW  JU-liJ\  Jj  ^^  U  u,U^^^  T,^  U-s  AiJA^ 

«S--ia,  ^j--5-«  ^^  ^jJlj  J^  oii\  ^1^  SJi\j^i^\  JU  [59a] 
u^\  ^li  U^  ^j^  J^\  U  J  JUi  ,^,l^\  wo-U  ^ 

•Ub^^j  2f.l.d^t^  ^Ikxs  ij  0^\  ^1^  Js^V^  j;j>**fcLr>J  ^  jiiji  ytf> 
U|^  c^^l^  JL^yi^  j^l  ci^^  vJJj  ^lyli  duU  J^\ 
vjulcluJ  J  U!  cU  UJ  cL?  jJI  c^^lkilt  fjjb  ^^  ^1  ^  *^^ 

Jjb  a-  (^^  [59A]  JU  ^  ^J^  *Iw  a]^  JlLl  iiJLx)\  i;^b^ 

li^uiAJ  i.jUj  ^  4^^  ^  J^^  ^  (^5^  ^1/^  '*^1^  (^  ^^^ 
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jutlj  lIVvl  ^j  Sj^  wi^  UJ  l<is  Ji^l  ^  J^l  "-jW 

jj)lI4^  iflA*  J  llii^jjiAjyij  <^U»Li  i,Uej  ufj'j'j  [60a] 
ijVJU  JIUII  ^Wl  j^l  ^  ^K,  iiU  Jt  >ii  <v.t„  ^ 

dLjUi  A^U^I  dild^UJI  loiij  jyjj  »^  dk.-S  J2  J  <Uj:  JLi 
Ul^',^^^1  LJIi.J^  i_<-j1  ,_fj.:^£^  <— S^  '^-^  ^^  Js^^^ 


^j.*  ^...-..'i.llj  t_fj^>Mll  ^^^1  ^J\  (j«>fs1  w^»-l^j^  J  [86d] 
ti  V'^  l/^  J  ^^~^  u)^^ )  ^  u9^^  {^j  l*f^  ju»p1  LXaJ  j 
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\j\  i '  g^^^  J«^4  <Llg^\  c:j4^u  (^Ja  ,.,^^  <JLu«  tJuJ!  c^^p^U 


A4#1i4jy_;iJ  j  JLi^l  t]  Jli  ^_^  wjl^M^  iJLar^, 

C88d  ji^JV* J  ^ WJ  lajj  *\  u,!  J4  -^jkII  vr"  V^'t 
ieU*.  ^^  t-i  „K  *j  ,  »ir«  a_,l  t-il,  VJf  i>Wlk.^ 


Art.   XXVIII.— ^Vo(£r  <,„   Ihc  principal  RHjadhanl    Dialect-'. 
By  G.  A.  Grif.rson,  CLE  ,  I.C.S. 

There  are  many  closely  related  dialects  spoken  in  TtajputanS. 
No  leas  than  fifteen  Tariations  of  the  local  speech  have  been 
counted  in  the  Jaipur  State  alone.  Omitting  minor  local 
variations,  I  have  a  list  of  sixteen  real  dialects  spoken  over 
the  area  in  which  Rajnathani  is  a  vernacular.  An  examina- 
tion of  them  shows  that  they  fall  into  four  main  groups, 
which  may  be  called  Mcwati,  Miilwi,  JaipurT,  and  Miirwari. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  four  roain  dialects  of  the 
Rajasthani  language.  I  propose  in  this  note  to  show  the 
principal  grammatical  forms  of  these  four,  and  to  show  their 
connection  wilh  the  border  languages.  Western  Hindi  and 
Gujarati.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  statement  that 
Rajastham  is  a  langaage  intermediate  between  these  two, 
and  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  On  the  whole 
it  is  nearer  Gujarat?  than  Western  Hindi. 

RajasthanT  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Braj,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Bnndeli,  dialect  of  Western  Hindi.  Ob 
the  south  it  comes  generally  into  contact  with  Marathi,  but 
has  little  in  common  with  that  language.  On  the  west  it 
shades  off  from  Mar  wart  into  Gujarati,  except  in  the 
north-west,  where  it  merges  through  the  desert  dialects  into 
Siudhl.  I  shall  not  touch  on  this  lost  relationship  in  the 
present  paper. 

Mewati  ie  spoken  in  north  Rajputaua,  in  the  Alwar  State, 
and  in  the  south-east  Panjab  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
Notth-Westem  Provinces.  The  Ahlrwati,  spoken  in  tho 
country  round  Delhi,  is  probably  a  form  of  it,  hut  I  have 
not  yet  established  this  to  my  satisfaction.  Malwi  is  spoken 
in  the  Malwii  country,  round  Indor,  over  a  wide  tract.  To 
the  east  it  extends  as  far  as  Bhupiil,  where  it  meets  BundelT, 
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uoA  to  ib»  West  it  ie  stopped  by  the  Bhil  dialects  spoken  in 
ihe  Iiills  louth  of  Udaipur.  It  also  occupies  the  north- 
VMtttEn  diflti-icts  of  the  Central  ProTinces.  A  peculiar  form 
of  it^  oallod  Hangri,  is  spoken  by  Bajputa.  Jaipur!  may  be 
taksB  M  T6|iresei]ting  the  dialecta  of  Eastern  Rajputana. 
M  &r.  east  as  Gwalior,  in  which  State  BundelT  is  the 
jprhuipal  fn-in  of  speech.  Marwari  may  be  considered  as 
Ig'pioal  of  the  languag;e  of  Western  Kajputanii,  including 
A*  gnat  States  of  Marwar  and  Udaipur  or  Mewar.  In 
tb««a«t  of  tbfl  Iwtter  Stit^  hower^  the  dklsst  k  jwuht 
SmptaL 

.,  UiA  pruiQiHiiation  of  tho  B^utbaa!  dialeoti  it  i>«U 
autkoct,  eqpedally  towards  the  wMt.  A*  in  QvjaiiS^  ttsff» 
i»  a  «tr(Hig  teiiideoey  to  oerabnliM  the  letter  «  aduB  it  i» 
—dill  or  finid,  an  an^iaio  mrriTiI  from  PrektsL  .  l^r 
Inad  eMUid  «f  4,  M  in  the  void  'lU,'  u  fa«i]iMO^  iwptnw'lllx 
iriten  Hke  vowd  is  nueh'ssd  at  the  ei^  of  a  mud.  Tliw 
&  ft  oaokiHy  t«ideaoy  to  drop  the  lettw  A,  and,  M  »  «|(ia- 
^»  case  in  other  parts  of  India,  e  and  oA  are  vmmottj 
aoonded  as  if  they  were  :  Id  a  portion  of  the  ICQwS 
ooantry,  known  as  the  Sm^war,  an  <  is  regularly  pronouaoed 
as  A,  so  that  its  inhabitants  call  their  home  *  Hu^dwiir.' 

I  now  propose  to  run  quickly  through  the  principal 
grammaticij  forms  of  the  four  dialects,  and  shall  give  for 
the  sake  of  oomparison,  on  the  one  hand,  the  corresponding 
forms  in  Braj  and  Bondeli,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in 
Gujarat!.  I  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  HindL 
The  mark  "  over  a  vowel  indicates  nasalization. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

1.  mat  calu  chu,  *  I  am  going.'  mhe  cola  cha,  *  we  are  going.' 

2.  til  calai  chai,  *thou  wast  going.'  the  eald  chd,  *  you  are  going.' 

3.  wo  ealai  chai,  *he  was  going.'  wai  calai  chai^  'they  are  going.' 

The  following  are  the  forms  which  this  tense  takes  in  the 
various  languages  in  the  first  person  singular.  In  Braj  and 
Bundeli  only  the  masculine  forms  are  shown. 

Braj         ...  ...  calHu  hau. 

Bundeli  ...  ...  calat  ho  or  calat  ^w. 

Me watT    ...  ...  calu  hft. 

Mulwi     ...  ...  calb  h^. 

Jaipur!    ...  ...  calu  chft. 

Marwari  ...  ...  caltL  hfL 

Gujarat!  ...  ...  edlu  chu. 


(e)    Participles  and  Infinitives, 
most  usual  forms  in  these  languages 


The   following  are  the 


Present 

Past 

Participle, 

Participle, 

Infinitives, 

Braj 

. . .     calaiu 

calyau 

cal^naU,  caliwau. 

Bundel! 

calat 

caid 

calan,  cal^hd. 

Mewati 

...    cal&td 

calyo 

cal&nu,  cal&b5. 

Malw! 

...     calat5 

calyo 

calano. 

• 

Jaipur! 

...    caMd 

calyo 

cal^nu,  cal&b5. 

Marwari 

...    calata 

calyd 

calan5,  calan&,  cal^bd. 

Gujarat! 

...      caMo 

cdlt/6 

cdlH'U. 

The  diflferences  are  slight,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
they  exist  the  Hajasthani  dialects  agree  among  themselves, 
and  with  Gujarat!,  but  differ  from  Braj  and  BundelL 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Eajasthani  dialects 
form  a  group  among  themselves,  differentiated  from  Western 
Hindi  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Gujarat!  on  the  other  hand. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  being  classed  as  together 
forming  a  separate,  independent  language.  They  differ  much 
more  widely  from  Western  Hindi  than  does,  for  instance, 
Paujab!.  Under  any  circumstances  they  cannot  be  classed 
as  dialects  of  Western  Hindi.  If  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  dialects  at  all,  then  they  are  dialects  of  Gujarat!. 
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In  the  inflexion  of  nouns  fhey  agree  with  Gnjariltf  and 
diflfer  from  Western  Hindi.  The  postpositions  they  use  in 
the  declension  of  noons  are  either  peculiar  to  them^  or  elae 
agree  more  often  with  GujarSti  than  with  Western  Hjndl. 

In  the  formation  of  the  two  personal  pronouns  they  have 
taken  an  entirely  independent  course,  and  in  the  few  oaaea 
in  which  the  inflexions  of  these  agree  with  the  inflexiona  in 
another  language  it  is  again  GujarSti  in  which  we  most  lode 
for  the  points  of  agreement  The  forms  of  the  demonstratiTe 
and  other  pronouns  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between 
GujarSti  and  Western  Hindi. 

The  conjugation  of  the  verb  differs  but  slightly  in  all 
these  languages,  but  even  in  this  JRajasthani  has  stmck 
out  a  path  for  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural.  In  one  important  point,  the  formation  of 
the  present  definite,  it  agrees  with  GujarSti  in  adopting 
a  principle  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  geniaa  of 
Western  Hindi. 

Taking  the  dialects  separately,  Mewati  is  the  one  which 
most  nearly  resembles  Western  Hindi.  Here  and  there  we 
find  in  Malwi  a  point  of  agreement  with  Bundeli,  while 
Jaipurl  and  Marwarl  agree  most  closely  with  Gujarati. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Indo-Arj-an 
dialects  of  the  Himalayas  are  closely  connected  with 
Bajastbaul.  The  connection  of  the  various  nationalities 
is  both  political  and  linguistic.  The  resemblance  between 
Naipali  and  KumaunT,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bajasthani 
on  the  other,  has  long  been  recognized,  but  the  resemblance 
continues  all  along  the  Himalayas  as  far  west,  at  least,  as 
Chamba.  Nay,  even  the  Gujars  who  wander  through  the 
hills  beyond  our  north-western  frontier  and  over  the  margn 
of  Kashmir  speak  a  language  which  in  its  grammatical  form 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Jaipur. 
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Art.  XXIX. — Translation  of  an  Arabic  Manuscript  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  Glasgow  University,  By  T,  H. 
Weir,  B.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

[In  the  Hunterian  MS.  the  following  tractate  is  ascribed 
to  Ibnu'l  'Arabi,  d.  638  a.h.  =  1240  a.d.  In  one  of  the 
Berlin  MSS.,  however,  it  is  called  Risalatu'l  Balbaniyah,  by 
Muhammad  al  Balbani  (Ahlwardt,  3,250) ;  in  another  Suyuti 
is  given  as  the  author  (Ahlwardt,  1,830).  In  the  British 
Museum  MSS.  (Arabic  Catalogue,  No.  DCCCLXXXI,  ix, 
and  Supplementary  Catalogue,  No.  245,  x)  the  author  is 
given  as  Auhad  al  Din  'Abdallah  al  Balyani,  d.  686  a.h. 
These  MSS.  have  been  used  in  the  Translation.  The 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  most  kindly  sent 
the  two  mentioned  above  (as  well  as  a  third  imperfect  one) 
to  the  care  of  the  Glasgow  University  Librarian.] 

The  Kitabu'l  Ajwibah — and  it  is  also  called  the  Kitabu'l 
Alif — by  the  learned  Im^m,  the  Strong  One  of  the  Age, 
the  most  Great  Shaikh  Muhyi  al  Din  Abu  'Abdallah 
Muhammadi  ibn  *AlI,  Ibn  'Arab!,  al  Ta'I,  al  Hatimi, 
al  Andalusi — may  God  sanctify  his  mighty  Secret. 

The  Saying  of  the  most  Great  Shaikh  Muhyl  al  Din  'Arabi 
—  may  God  sanctify  his  mighty  Secret — in  Explanation 
of  the  saying  of  him  (upon  whom  be  peace) :  "  Whoso 
knoweth  himself  knoweth  his  Lord." 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate, 
and  Him  we  ask  for  aid :  Praise  be  to  God  before  whose 
oneness  there  was  not  a  before,  unless  the  Before  were 
He,  and  after  whose  singleness  there  is  not  an  after, 
except  the  After  be  He.  He  is,  and  there  is  with  Him 
no  after  nor  before^  nor  above  nor  below,  nor  far  nor  near. 
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nor  union  nor  division,  nor  how  nor  where  nor  when,  nor 
times  nor  moment  nor  age,  nor  being  nor  place.  And 
He  is  now  as  He  was.  He  is  the  One  without  oneness^ 
and  the  Single  without  singleness.  He  is  not  compoaed 
of  name  and  named,  for  His  name  is  He  and  His  named 
is  He.  So  there  is  no  name  other  than  He,  nor  named* 
And  so  He  is  the  Name  and  the  Named.  He  is  the  First 
without  firstness*  and  the  Last  without  lastness.  He  is 
the  Outward  without  outwardness,  and  the  Inward  withont 
inwardness.  I  mean  that  He  is  the  very  existence  of  the 
First  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Last,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Outward  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
Inward.^  So  that  there  is  no  first  nor  last,  nor  ontwmrd 
nor  inward,  except  Him,  without  these  becoming  Him  or  His 
becoming  them.' 

Understand,  therefore,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  not 
lall  into  the  error  of  the  Huliilis ' : — ^He  is  not  in  a  thing 
nor  a  thing  in  Him,  whether  entering  in  or  proceeding 
forth.  It  is  necessary  that  thou  know  Him  after  this 
fashion,  not  by  knowledge  {'iim),  nor  by  intellect,  nor  by 
understanding,  nor  by  imagination,  nor  by  sense,  nor 
by  the  outward  eye,  nor  by  the  inward  eye,  nor  by 
perception.  There  does  not  see  Him,  save  Himself  ;  nor 
perceive  Him,  save  Himself.  By  Himself  He  sees  Himself, 
and  by  Himself  Ho  knows  Himself.  None  sees  Him  other 
than  He,  and  none  perceives  Him  other  than  He.  His 
Veil  *  is  [only  a  part  of]  His  oneness ;  nothing  veils 
other  than  He.  His  veil  is  [only]  the  concealment  of  His 
existence  in  His  oneness,  without  any  quality.  None  sees 
Him  other  than  He  —  no  sent  prophet,  nor  saint  made 
perfect,  nor  angel  brought  nigh  ^  knows  Him.     His  Prophet 

»  The  Arabic  is  Jl  J^S}\  ^_J^^  ^,^^  y^  Jl  ^j^\  . 

3  Who  belieye  in  inearuatioiLs  o£  God. 

^  That  is,  phoQomoual  oxiHtonce. 

»  Koran,  iv,  170.  ;^^^\  1^X:JT  Jj. 
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I  He,  and  His  sending  is  He,  and  His  word  is  He.  He 
mt  Uimaelf  with  Himself  to  Himself.  There  was  no 
mediator  nor  any  means  other  than  He.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  Sender  and  the  thing  sent,  and  the 
person  sent  and  the  person  to  wbom  he  is  sent.  The  very 
existence  of  ihe  prophetic  mesaage  is  His  existence.'  There 
is  no  other,  and  there  is  no  existence  to  other,  than  He, 
to  its  ceasing  to  be  (/and'),  nor  to  its  name,  nor  to 
its  named. 

And  for  this  the  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace)  said : 
Whoso  knowetii  himself  knoweth  his  Lord."  And  he 
said  (upon  him  be  peace) :  "  I  know  my  Lord  by  my  Lord." 
The  Prophet  (upon  whom  bo  peace)  points  out  by  that, 
that  thou  art  not  thou :  thou  art  He,  without  thou ;  not 
He  entering  inlo  thee,  nor  thou  entering  into  Him,  nor 
He  proceeding  forth  from  thee,  nor  thou  proceeding  forth 
&om  Him.  Aud  it  is  not  moaot  by  that,  that  thou  art 
aught  that  exists  or  thine  attributes  aught  that  exists,  but 
it  is  meant  by  it  that  thou  nover  wast  nor  wilt  be.  whether 
ty  thyself  or  through  Him  or  in  Him  or  along  with  Uim. 
Thou  art  neither  ceasing  lo  be  nor  still  existing.  Thou 
art  Me,  without  one  of  these  limitations.  Then  if  thou 
know  thine  existence  thus,  then  thou  knowest  tiod;  and 
if  not,  then  not. 

And  most  of  '  those  who  know  God '  {ai  'iirrif)  make 
ceasing  of  existence  and  the  censing  of  that  ceasing 
im  condition  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
is  an  error  and  a  clear  oversight.  For  the  knowledge  of 
0od  does  not  presuppose  the  ceasing  of  existence  nor  the 
Ceasing  of  that  ceasing.  For  things  have  no  existence,  and 
what  does  not  exist  cannot  cease  to  exist.  For  the  ceasing 
to  be  implies  the  positing  of  existence,  and  that  is  polytheism. 
Then  if  thou  know  thyself  without  existence  or  ccafiiog  to 
be,  then  thou  knowest  God ;  and  if  not,  then  not. 

And  in  making  the  knowledge  of  God  conditional  upon 
the  ceasing  of  existence  and  the  ceasing  of  that  ceasing, 


1^^.  U' 


^3J^  Jj^ 
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there  is  inyoWed  an  asaertioii  of  polytheism.  For  the 
Prophet  (apon  whom  be  peace)  said,  ''Whoso  knoweth 
himself/'  and  did  not  say,  ''Whoso  maketh  himsdif  to 
cease  to  he"  For  the  affirmation  of  the  other  makea  its 
extinction  impossible,  and  [on  the  other  hand]  that  of 
which  the  affirmation  is  not  allowable  its  extinction  is  not 
allowable.  Thine  existence  is  nothing,  and  nothing  cannot 
be  added  to  something,  whether  it  be  perishing  or 
nnperishing,  or  existent  or  non-existent.  The  Prophet 
points  to  the  &ct  that  thou  art  non-existent  now  as  thou 
wast  non-existent  before  the  Oreation.  For  now  is  past 
eternity  and  now  is  future  eternity,  and  now  is  past  time. 
And  Qod  (whose  name  be  exalted)  is  the  existence  of  past 
eternity  and  the  existence  of  future  eternity  and  the 
existence  of  past  time,  yet  without  past  eternity  or  fbtare 
eternity  or  past  time  ever  existing.  For  if  it  were  not 
so  He  would  not  be  by  Himself  without  any  partner,  and 
it  is  indispensable  that  He  should  be  by  Himself  without 
any  partner.  For  His  '  partner  *  would  be  he  whose 
existence,  was  in  his  own  essence,  not  in  the  existence  of 
God,  and  whoever  should  be  in  that  position  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  Him.  Then,  in  that  case,  there  would 
be  a  second  Lord,  which  is  absurd :  God  (whose  name  be 
exalted)  can  have  no  partner  nor  like  nor  equal.  And 
whoever  looks  upon  anything  as  being  along  with  God  or 
apart  from  God  or  in  God,  but  subject  to  Him  in  respect 
of  His  divinity,  makes  this  thing  also  a  partner,  [only] 
subject  to  God  in  respect  of  divinity.  And  whoever  allows 
that  anything  exists  side  by  side  with  God,  whether 
self-subsisting  or  subsisting  in  Him  or  capable  of  ceasing 
to  exist  or  of  ceasing  to  cease  to  exist,  he  is  far  from 
what  smells  of  a  breath  of  the  knowledge  of  the  soul. 
Because,  whoever  allows  that  he  is  existent  beside  God, 
subsisting  in  Him,  then  in  Him  becoming  extinct,  and  his 
extinction  becoming  extinct,  then  one  extinction  is  linked 
to  another,  and  that  is  polytheism  upon  polytheism.  So 
he  is  a  polytheist,  not  one  who  knows  God  and  himself. 
Then  if  one  say :   How  lies  the  way  to  the  knowledge 
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of  the  soul  and  the  knowledge  of  God  (whose  name  be 
exalted)  ? — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  The  way  of  the  knowledge  of  these 
two  is,  that  thou  understand  that  God  is,  and  that  there  is 
not  with  Him  a  thing.     He  is  now  as  He  was. 

Then  if  one  say :  I  see  myself  to  be  other  than  God  and 
I  do  not  see  God  to  be  myself, — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  The  Prophet  (may  God  bless  him 
and  give  him  peace)  meant  by  the  soul  thine  existence  and 
thy  reality,  not  the  *  soul '  which  is  named  *  commanding,' 
*  upbraiding,'  and  '  pacified ' ;  ^  but  in  the  *  soul '  he  pointed 
to  all  that  is  beside  God  (whose  name  be  exalted),  as  the 
Prophet  (may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace)  said  : 
"  0  my  God,  show  me  things  as  they  are  clearly,"  meaning 
by  'things*  whatever  is  beside  God  (whose  name  be  exalted), 
that  is,  **  Make  me  to  know  what  is  beside  Thee  in  order 
that  I  may  understand  and  know  things,  which  they 
are  —  whether  thev  are  Thou  or  other  than  Thou,  and 
whether  they  are  of  old,  abiding,  or  recent  and  perishing.'* 
Then  God  showed  him  what  was  beside  Himself,  without 
the  existence  of  what  is  beside  Himself.  So  he  saw  things 
as  they  are:  I  mean,  he  saw  things  to  be  the  essence  of 
God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  without  how  or  where.  And 
the  name  'things'  includes  the  soul  and  other  than  it 
of  things.  For  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  existence 
of  other  things  are  both  equal  in  point  of  being  'things,' 
that  is,  are  nothing;  for,  in  reality,  the  thing  is  God  and 
God  is  named  a  thing.  Then  when  thou  knowest  the 
things  thou  knowest  the  soul,  and  when  thou  knowest 
the  soul  thou  knowest  the  Lord.  Because  he  whom  thou 
thinkest  to  be  beside  God,  he  is  not  beside  God ;  but  thou 
dost  not  know  Him,  and  thou  seest  Him  and  dost  not 
understand  that  thou  seest  Him.  And  when  this  secret  is 
revealed  to  thee  thou  undorstandest  that  thou  art  not  what 
is  beside  God,  and  that  thou  art  thine  own  end  and  thine 
own  object   in  thy  search  after  thy  Lord,  and  that  thou 

^  For  *  s')ul  *  here  we  would  say  *  flesh ' ;  see  Mr.  Gibb*s  **  Ottoman  Poetn," 
p.  198. 
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dost  not  require  to  cease  to  be,  and  that  thou  hast  continued 
and  wilt  continue  without  when  and  without  times,  as  we 
mentioned  above.  And  thou  seest  all  thine  actions  to  be 
His  actions,  and  all  His  attributes  to  be  thine  attributes. 
Thou  seest  thine  outward  to  be  His  outward  and  thine 
inward  to  be  His  inward,  and  thv  first  to  be  His  first 
and  thy  last  to  be  His  last,  without  doubting  and  without 
wavering.  And  thou  seest  thine  attributes  to  be  His 
attributes  and  thine  essence  to  be  His  essence,  without  thy 
becoming  Him  or  His  becoming  thee,  cither  in  the  greatest 
or  least  degree.  "  Everything  is  perishing  except  His 
Face  " ;  ^  that  is,  there  is  no  existent  but  He,  nor  existence 
to  other  than  He,  so  that  it  should  require  to  perish  and 
His  Face  remain  ;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  except  His 
Face  :  "  then,  whithersoever  ye  turn,  there  is  the  Face 
of  God.''  2 

It  is  as  if  one  did  not  know  a  thing  and  afterwards 
knows  it.  His  existence  does  not  cease,  but  his  ignorance 
ceases,  and  his  existence  continues  as  it  was,  without  his 
existence  bein<^  exchanged  for  another  existence,  or  the 
existence  of  llie  not-knowing  person  bi  ing  compounded  with 
the  exi^teiit'e  ol"  tlio  kiiowlnir,  or  iiitiTmixing,  but  [merely] 
a  taking  awuy  oi'  i;;iioiaiice.  Tliereiorc,  think  not  that 
thou  re(juire.st  to  e(>aso  to  hi\  For  11"  tliou  re<]uiredst  to 
cea>e  to  ])c,  then  thou  wouldest  in  that  eaj>e  be  His  veil, 
and  the  vi;il  oilier  than  God  (wliose  name  be  exalted)  ; 
whieh  requires  that  another  than  lie  .^liould  have  overcome 
Him  in  prevent iu<;'  His  bein^^  seen  ;  and  this  is  an  error 
and  an  ovcrsiglit.  And  wt»  have  mentioned  above  that 
His  vril  is  [only  a  part  olj  His  oneue.^s,  and  His  singleness 
is  not  other  llian  il.  And,  thus  it  is  permitted  to  him  who 
is  united  to  Keality  to  sav,  **  I  am  the  Truth ''  and  to  sav. 
*' Praise  be  to  ^le."  lUit  none  attains  to  union  except  he 
see  his  own  attributes  to  be  the  attributes  of  God  (whose 
nanui  be  exaltedj,  and  his  own  essenee  to  be  the  essciiee 
of  God  (wlu)se  name  be  exalted),  without  his  attributes   or 

'   Koran,  x.wiii.  88. 
-  il,  109. 
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9  entormg  iuto  Ootl  or  procuudiag  j'orth  from  Hitu 
at  all,  or  ceasing  from  God  or  remaining  in  Him.  And  lie 
sees  himself  as  never  having  been,  not  as  having  Iwen 
and  then  having  ceased  to  be.  For  tbeie  is  no  soul  save 
His  soul,  and  there  is  no  existence  save  His  existence. 

And  to  this  t!ie  Pri»phet  (upon  whom  be  peace)  pointed 
when  he  said:  "  Hevile  not  the  world,  for  God — ^He  is 
the  world,"  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the 
world  is  God's  existence  without  partner  or  like  or  equal. 
And  it  is  related  from  the  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
that  be  said  that  God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  said  '  : 
"0  my  servant,  I  was  sick  and  thou  visiledat  Me  not, 
I  begged  of  thee  and  thou  gavest  not  to  lie,"  with  other 
like  expressions ;  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  the  beggar  is  His  existence,  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  sick  is  Hia  existence.  And  when  it  is  allowed  that 
the  existence  of  Ihe  beggar  and  the  existence  of  the  sick 
are  His  existence,  it  is  allowed  that  thy  existence  is  His 
existence,  and  that  the  existtincc  of  all  created  things,  both 
Accidents  and  substances,  is  His  existence.  And  when  the 
secret  of  an  atom  of  the  atoms  is  clear,  the  secn^t  of  all 
created  things,  both  external  and  internal,  is  clear,  and  thou 
dost  not  see  in  this  world  or  the  next  aught  beside  God, 
but  the  existence  of  these  two  Abodes,  and  their  name 
and  their  named,  all  of  ibem,  iire  He,  without  doubt  and 
without  wavering.  And  ihou  doat  nob  see  God  us  having 
over  created  anything,  but  thou  secst   "every  day  He  is 

a  business,"'  in  the  way  of  revealing  His  existence  oi- 
|;conceaiing  it,  without  uny  quality,  because  iio  is  the  First 
ftod  the  Last  and  the  Outward  and  the  Inward.  Ho  is 
outward  in  His  oneness  and  inward  in  bis  singleness  : 
He  is  the  first  in  His  essence  and  His  immutabilitr,  and 
the  last  in  His  everlastingnesa.  The  very  existence  of 
the  first  is  He,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  lust  is  He, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  outward  is  He,  and  the  veiy 
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existence  of  the  inward  is  He.^  He  is  His  name  and  Ho. 
is  His  named.  And  as  His  ezistenoe  is  'necessary/  so  the: 
non-existence  of  all  beside  Him  is  necessary.  For  tbai. 
which  thou  thinkest  to  be  beside  Him  is  not  beside  Him* 
For  He  will  not  have  anght  to  be  other  than  He.  Nay« 
the  other  is  He,  and  there  is  no  otherness.  The  other  is 
with  His  existence  and  in  His  existence,  oatwardly  and- 
inwardly. 

The  person  to  whom  this  description  is  applicable  is 
endowed  with  many  qualities  without  limit  or  end*  But 
just  as  he  who  dies  the  death  of  the  body'  loses  all  bis 
qualities,  both  praiseworthy  and  blameworthy,  ao  in  die 
Sufi  death '  all  tiie  qualities,  both  blameworthy  and  praise- 
worthy, are  cut  off,  and  Ood  (whose  name  be  exalted)  eomas 
into  his  place  in  all  his  states.  Thus,  instead  of  his  eaaenoe. 
comes  the  essence  of  Ood  (whose  name  be  exalted),  and  in 
place  of  his  attributes  come  the  attributes  of  God  (whooe 
name  be  exalted). 

And  so  the  Prophet  (may  God  bless  him  and  give  him 
peace)  said,  "  Die  before  ye  die,"  that  is,  know  yourselves 
before  ye  die.  And  he  (upon  whom  be  peace)  said  :  **  Qt)d 
(whose  naine  be  exalted)  has  said  :  The  worshipper  does 
not  cease  to  draw  near  to  Me  with  good  works  until  I  love 
him.  Then,  when  I  love  him,  I  am  to  hira  hearing  and 
sight  and  tongue  and  hand  unto  the  end,"  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  he  who  knows  himself  sees  his  whole  existence 
to  be  His  existence,  and  does  not  see  any  change  take  place 
in  his  own  essence  or  attributes,  seeing  that  he  was  not  the 
existence  of  his  essence,  but  was  merely  ignorant  of  the 
knowledge  of  liimself.  For  wlien  tliou  *  knowest  thyself,' 
thine  egoism  is  taken  away,  and  thou  knowest  that  thou  art 
not  other  than  God.  For,  if  thou  hadst  had  an  independent 
existence,  so  that  thou  didst  not  require  to  cease  to  be  or  to 

'   Arabic  as  on  p.  810. 
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know  thyself,'  then  thou  woutdest  be  a  Lord  beside  Him ; 
Biid  God  forbid  that  He  should  have  created  a  Lord  beside 
Himflelf. 

The  profit  of  tbp  knowledge  of  the  soul  is,  that  thou 
understnndest  and  art  sure  that  thy  existence  is  neither 
existoni  nor  non-csislont,  and  tliut  thou  art  not,  wast  not, 
and  never  wilt  be. 

From  this  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "There  is  no  god 
but  God,"  is  clear,  since  there  ia  no  god  other  than  He  nor 
existence  to  other  than  Him,  so  that  there  18  no  other  beside 
Him — and  no  god  but  He. 

Then  if  one  say  :  Thou  makcst  void  His  sovereignty, — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  I  do  not  make  void  His  sovereignty- 
For  He  is  still  Ruler  us  well  us  ruled,  and  is  still  Creator 
as  well  as  created.  He  is  now  as  He  was  as  to  His  creative 
power  and  as  to  His  snvei-eignty,  not  requiring  a  creature 
nor  a  subject,  because  He  is  the  Creator  and  ihe  created, 
end  the  Ruler  and  the  ruled.  When  He  culled  into  being 
the  things  that  are  He  was  [already]  endowed  wilh  all 
attributes.  And  He  is  now  as  He  was  then.  In  His 
oneness  there  is  no  difference  between  what  is  reci-nt  and 
what  is  original.  The  recent  is  the  result  of  His  manifesting 
Himself,  and  the  original  is  the  result  of  His  remaining 
within  Himself.  His  outward  is  Ills  inward,  and  His 
inward  is  His  outward :  His  first  is  Hia  last  mid  His  last 
is  His  first ;  and  all  is  one,  anil  the  One  is  nil.  The 
definition  of  Him  was,  "  Every  day  lie  is  in  a  busiiieas," 
and  there  was  nothing  beside  Him,  and  He  is  now  as  He 
was  then,  and  there  is  in  reality  no  existence  lo  what  is 
beside  Him.  As  He  was  in  past  eternity  and  past  time 
."  every  day  engaged  in  a  business,"  and  there  was  no 
existent  thing  beside  Hiin,  so  He  is  the  same  now  as  He 
was,  "every  day  engaged  in  a  business,"  and  there  is  no 
business  and  there  is  no  daj-,  as  there  were  in  past  eternity 
and  past  time  no  business  and  no  day.  And  the  existence 
of  the  created  things  and  their  uon-exiatence  are  the  same 
thing.  And,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  of  necessity  be 
au  origination  of  something  fresh  which  was  not  [before] 
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in  His  oneness,  and  that  woold  be  a  defect^  and  BSa 
is  too  sablime  for  that  I 

Therefore,  when  thou  knowest  thyself  after  this  faahion, 
wiihont  adding  a  like  or  an  eqnal  or  a  partner  to  God  (whose 
name  be  exalted),  then  thou  knowest  it  as  it  really  is.     And 
it  was  thns  he  said  (upon  whom  be  peace),  "  Whoso  knoweA 
himself  knoweth  bis  Lord/'     He  did  not  ssy,  "Whose 
makedi  himself  to  cease  to  be,  knoweth  his  Lord,"  for  he 
(upon   him  be  peace)   understood  and  saw  that  there  is 
nothing  beside  Him.     Thereupon  he  pointed  out  that  die 
knowledge  of  the  soul  was  the  knowledge  of  QoA  (whose 
name  be  exalted).     That  is,  ''Know  that  thy  existenoe  is 
not  thy  existence  nor  other  than  thy  existenoe.     For  thoa 
art  not  existent  nor  non-existent,  nor  other  than  existoift 
nor  other  than  non-existent.    Thy  existenoe  and  thy  noor 
existenoe  are  His  existenoe,  and  yet  without  there  being 
any  existence  or  non-existence,  because  thy  existenoe  and 
thy  non-existence  are  actually  His  existence.''     So  if  thoa 
seest  things  (withoat  seeing  another  thing  along  with  God) 
to  be  Him,  thou  knowest  thyself ;    and,  verily,  to  know 
thyself  after  this  fashion  is  to  know  God,  without  wavering 
and  without  doubt,  and  without  compounding  anything  of 
what  is  of  recent  origin  with  what  is  original,  in  any  way. 

Then  if  one  ask :  How  lies  the  way  to  union,  when  thou 
affirmest  that  there  is  no  other  beside  Him,  and  a  thing 
cannot  be  united  to  itself? — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  No  doubt  there  is  in  reality  no  union 
nor  division,  nor  far  nor  near.  For  union  is  not  possible 
except  between  two,  and  if  there  be  but  one,  there  can  be  no 
union  nor  division.  For  union  requires  two  either  similar 
or  dissimilar.  Then  if  they  are  similar  they  are  equals, 
and  if  they  are  dissimilar  they  are  opposites,  and  He  (whose 
name  be  exalted)  spurns  to  have  either  an  equal  or  an 
opposite ;  so  that  the  union  is  something  else  than  union, 
and  the  nearness  something  else  than  nearness,  and  the 
farness  something  else  than  farness.  So  there  is  union 
without  union,  and  nearness  without  nearness,  and  farness 
without  farness. 
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Then  if  anyone  say  :  Explain  to  us  tlu8  '  union  withont 
union  ' ;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  ihis  '  nearness  without 
oeameBs'  and  this  '  furnpss  without  fumess  '  ? — 

Then  the  Answer  is:  I  mean  that  thou,  in  thy  stages 
of  drawing  nigh  and  of  b«ing  far  off,  waat  not.  a  thing 
beeide  God  (whose  mime  be  exulted),  but  thou  hadst  not 
the  'knowledge  of  the  soul,'  and  didst  not  underHtand  that 
thou  art  He  without  tliou.  Then  when  thoii  art  united  to 
God  (whose  name  be  exalted)— that  is,  when  thou  knowest 
thyself  (although  the  knowledge  itself  does  not  exist') — 
thou  understande^t  that  thou  art  He.  And  thou  wiist  not 
aware  before  that  thon  wast  He,  or  He  other  than  He, 
Then,  when  the  knowledge  conies  upon  thee,  thou  under- 
standest  that  ihou  knowest  God  hv  God,  not  by  thyself. 

To  take  an  exiimple  :  Suppose  that  thou  dost  not  know 
that  thy  name  is  Jrahmiid,  or  thy  named  Mahmud.  Then 
if  the  name  and  the  named  be  in  reality  one,  and  thou 
thinkest  that  thy  name  is  Muhammad,  and  after  some  time 
comest  to  know  that  thou  art  Mahmfid,  then  thy  existence 
goes  on,  hut  the  name  Mohammad  is  cut  off  from  thee, 
by  thy  coming  to  know  thyself,  that  thou  art  Mahjniid, 
and  wast  Muhammad  only  by  ceasing  to  he  thj-self.  And 
'  ceasing  to  be '  presupposes  an  affirmation  of  existence,  and 
whoever  posits  an  existence  beside  Him  makes  a  partner 
to  Him  (exalted  and  b'essed  bo  His  name).  So  nothing 
positive  is  taken  away  from  Mahmud,  nor  does  Muhammad 
cease  to  he  in  Mahmud,  or  enter  into  him  or  proceed  forth 
from  him,  nor  Mahmiid  into  Muhammad;  but  as  soon  as 
Mahmiid  knows  himself,  that  he  is  Mahmud  and  not  Mu- 
hammad, he  knows  himself  by  himself,  not  by  Muhammad. 
For  Muhammad  never  existed  at  all,  then  how  could  any- 
thing that  does  exist  be  known  through  him  P 

So,  then,  the  knowcr  and  that  which  he  knows  are  both 
one,  and  he  who  unites  and  thut  with  which  he  unites  are 
one,  and  seer  and  seen  are  one.  For  the  knower  is  His 
attribute  and  the  known  is  His  essence ;  and  he  who  unites 

'  J^j^^  — t'j*  ■^i^}'^  OX-ii  iji~^jc  j^-'. 
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is  Hifl  attribate,  atid  that  with  which  he  mites  ie  His 
essence ;  and  the  attribate  and  that  to  which  it  is  attribated 
are  one.  And  this  is  the  exphination  of  the  saying  "  WImmo 
knoweth  himself  knoweth  his  Lord/' 

So  whoever  understands  this  example  knows  that  there  is 
no  nnion  nor  division,  and  he  knows  that  the  knower  is  Hie 
and  the  known  is  He,  and  the  seer  is  He  and  the  eeen  is  Eh^ 
ho  who  unites  is  He  and  that  with  which  he  unites  is  He. 
There  does  not  unite  with  Him  other  than  He,  and  ibate  is 
not  separated  from  Him  other  than  He.  And  whoever  undep* 
stands  this  is  free  from  the  polytheism  of  polythdsm^  and,  if 
not,  then  he  has  not  felt  a  breath  of  freedom  from  polytheism. 

Most  of  *  those  who  know '  (who  think  that  they  know 
themselves  and  know  their  Lord,  and  that  they  are  free  from 
the  delusion  of  existence)  say  that  the  Path  is  not  to  be 
traversed  except  by  ceasing  to  be,  and  the  ceasing  of  that 
ceasing.  And  that  is  due  to  their  not  understanding  the 
saying  of  the  Prophet  (may  Ood  bless  him  and  give  him 
peace).  And  because  they  must  blot  out  polytheiim,  they 
point  at  one  time  to  the  negation,  that  is,  the  cessation,  of 
existence,  and  at  another  to  the  cessation  of  that  cessation, 
and  at  another  to  eifacement,  and  at  another  to  annihilation. 
And  all  these  explunatioiis  are  unadulterated  polytheism. 
For  whoever  allows  that  there  is  anything  beside  Him,  and 
that  afterwards  it  ceases  to  be,  or  allows  a  cessation  of  its 
extinction,  he  affirms  the  existence  of  something  that  is 
beside  Him,  and  whoever  does  this  makes  a  partner  to  God. 
May  God  guide  them  and  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Path  ! 


Hymn. 

Thou  thoughtest,  a-thinking,  that  thou  wast  thou. 

And  thou  art  not  thou  and  never  wast  thou. 

For  if  thou  wert  thou,  then  wert  thou  a  Lord 

And  a  Second  of  Two.     Leave  what  thou  art  thinking. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  beings  of  Him  and  Thee: 

He  is  not  distinct  from  thee  nor  Thou  from  Him. 
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I.  For  if  thou  say,  in  ignorance,  that  thou  art  Another, 
f  Thou  art  stubborn,  and  if  thine  ignorance  oease,  thou  art 
docile. 

Thy  union  is  fiight  and  thy  flight  is  union, 
And  thy  far  is  near.     In  this  thou  art  blessed. 
Leave  intellect  and  understand  through  intuition. 
Lest  that  pass  thee  by  against  which  thou  art  guarding. 
And  make  no  partner  to  God  of  anything  at  all. 
In  order  that  it  moy  be  well  with  thee :  in  polytheism  thou 
wast  at  ease, 


^ 
^ 


Then  if  one  say :  Thou  domonstratest  that  thy  knowledge 
of  thyself  is  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  he  who  knows 
himself  is  other  than  God ;  then  how  can  other  than  God 
know  God,  and  how  can  it  be  united  to  Him  p — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  He  who  knows  himself  understands 
that  his  existence  is  not  his  own  existence,  but  his  existence 
is  the  existence  of  God,  without  his  existence  becoming  the 
existence  of  God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  and  without  his 
existence  entering  into  God  or  proceeding  forth  from  Him, 
or  his  existence  being  along  with  Him  or  in  Him.  But  he 
sees  hia  existence  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  it 
was  at  all.  iSo  there  is  no  extinction  nor  effaccment  nor 
extinction  of  extinction.  For  the  extinction  of  a  thing  pre- 
supposes  its  independent  existence  first,  and  its  independent 
existence  presupposes  its  subsisting  by  itself,  not  by  the  power 
of  God  (whose  name  be  exalted) — which  is  clearly  absurd. 

Understand,  therefore,  that  the  knower's  knowledge  of 
himself  is  God's  knowledge  of  Himself,  because  his  soul 
is  nothing  but  He.  And  the  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
meant  by  the  'soul*  the  existence.  And  whoever  attains 
to  this  slate,  his  exiatence  ia  no  more,  outwardly  or 
inwardly,  aught  but  the  existence  of  Him  (whose  name  be 
exalted).  Nay,  his  existence  is  the  existence  of  God  (whose 
name  be  exalted),  and  his  word  the  word  of  God  (whose 
name  be  exalted),  and  his  act  the  act  of  God,  and  hia  claim 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  is  a  claim  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself.     But  thou  heareat  the  claim  as  £rom  him,  and 
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•eert  the  act  as  from  him,  and  dum  aeeat  hia  eziiteiifle  id  ba 
oilier  than  God,  as  thoa  seeat  fliyaelf  to  be  other  than  Qd, 
bjr  reaaon  of  thine  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  thyaeli. 
^en  if  **  the  betierer  be  the  mirror  of  the  Believed,"  ^  be 
is  He,  in  His  own  eye,  that  ia,  in  Hia  own  sight,  for  hia  mfm 
ia  the  ejre  of  God  and  his  sight  is  the  sight  of  God.  And 
he  is  not  He  in  thine  eye,  or  thy  knowledge,  or  thy  under* 
standing,  or  thy  imagination,  or  thy  thought,  or  thy  TisioB. 
But  he  is  He  in  His  eye  and  His  knowledge  and  Hli  Tisioii. 
So  if  one  say  ''  I  am  God,"  then  hearken  to  him,  lor  it  ia 
God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  saying  "  I  am  God,"  not  ho. 
But  thou  hast  not  attained  to  that  to  which  he  haa  attained ; 
for  if  thou  hadst  attained  to  that  to  which  he  haa  attained, 
thou  wonldest  understand  what  he  says,  and  say  what  be 
says,  and  see  what  he  sees. 

'  And,  generally,  the  ezistcfnoe  of  things  is  His  existenoe^ 
without  their  existing  at  alL  But  do  not  fall  into  an 
ambiguity  by  imagining  from  these  demonstrations  that 
God  is  created.  For  one  of  'those  who  know'  has  said, 
^'The  Sufi  is  uncreated";  and  that  is  after  the  perfect 
unveiling  and  the  cessation  of  doubts  and  imaginings.  But 
this  saying  {luqmah)  is  only  for  him  who  has  a  nature  wider 
than  the  two  worlds,^  and  as  for  him  whose  nature  is  like 
that  of  the  two  worlds,  it  does  not  concern  him,  for  it  is 
nobler  than  the  two  worlds. 

And,  universally,  thou  mayest  understand  that  seer  and 
seen,  and  Creator  and  created,  and  knower  and  known,  and 
perceiver  and  perceived  are  one.  He  sees  his  existence  in 
His  existence,  and  knows  his  existence  by  His  existence, 
and  perceives  his  existence  by  His  existence,  without  any 
quality  of  the  perception  and  seeing  and  knowing  and 
without  the  form  itself  of  the  perception  and  seeing  and 
knowing  existing.'  It  is  as  if  his  existence  were  without 
quality,  and  his  seeing  himself  without  quality,  and   his 


*  A  fla3riDg  attributed  to  the  Prophet. 
^  Material  and  immaterial. 
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perceiving  himself  without  quality,  and  his  kaowiog 
himself  without  quality. 

Then  if  one  ask  and  say :  In  what  light  regardeat  thou 
all  the  hateful  and  lovable  things?  For  if  thou  aeest,  for 
iDstauce,  rofusa  or  carrion,  thou  sayest  it  is  Ood  (whow 
name  be  exalted), — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  God  forbid  that  He  should  be  any 
such  thing!  But  our  discourse  ia  with  him  who  does  not 
see  the  carrion  to  be  carrion,  nor  the  refuse  as  refuse.  Nay, 
our  discourse  is  with  him  who  has  sight  and  is  not  bom 
blind.  For  he  who  does  not  know  bimaelf  is  blind  and 
cannot  see.  And  until  the  blindness  depart  he  will  not 
attain  to  these  spiritual  matters.  But  this  discourse  is  with 
God.  not  with  other  than  God  and  not  with  the  blind.  For 
he  who  attuina  to  this  station  knows  that  be  is  not  other 
than  God.  And  our  discourse  ia  with  him  who  has  resolution 
and  energy  in  seeking  to  know  himself  in  order  to  know 
God,  and  who  keeps  fresh  in  his  heart  the  image  of  his 
seeking  and  his  longing  for  union  with  Ood;  and  not  with 
him  who  has  neither  aim  nor  end. 

Then  if  one  ask  and  say:  God  {whose  name  be  exalted) 
has  said,  "The  eyes  do  not  perceive  Him,  but  He  perceives 
the  ©yes."  '  But  thou  sayest  the  contrary  of  that.  There- 
fore, what  thou  sayest  is  not  true, — 

Then  the  Answer  is  :  All  that  we  are  eayiog  is  the  sense 
of  the  expression  "  The  eyes  do  not  perceive  Him,"  that 
is,  there  ia  no  one,  and  no  one  haa  sight,  able  to  perceive 
Him.  Then  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  another  than  He  in 
existence,  we  must  allow  that  that  other  perceives  Him. 
But  God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  has  warned  us  in  His 
saying  "The  eyes  do  not  perceive  Him  "  that  there  is  a<} 
other  beside  Him ;  meaning,  no  othor  perceives  Uim,  but 
He  who  perceives  Him  is  Ood  (whose  name  be  exalted). 
So  there  is  no  other  except  Him.  He  it  is  who  perceives 
His  own  essence,  not  another.  So  "  the  eyes  do  not  perceive 
Him,"  simply  because  the  eyes  are  nothing  but  His  own 


i,  103. 
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exiatonca  And  if  anyone  saj,  ^The  ey«s  do  not  peraetve 
Him,  only  beoanae  thejr  are  of  zeoent  origin,  ud  whnt  is 
noent  does  not  peroeiTe  what  is  old  and  psnuanent,**  lie 
does  not  yet  know  himself,  sinoe  there  is  nothing  and  tiien 
aie  no  eyes  ezoept  Him.  He^  then,  peroeiTes  Hla  own 
eodstenee,  without  the  ezistenoe  of  the  peroepiion  and 
without  quality. 


I  know  the  Lord  by  the  Lord,  without  doubt  or  wavering. 
My  essenoe  is  His  essence  in  truth,  without  defect  or  flaw. 
There  is  no  beooming  between  these  two,  and  my  sool  it  is 

which  msnifests  that  secret. 
And  since  I  knew  myself  without  blending  or  mixture, 
I  attained  to  union  with  my  BeloTed,  without  far  or  near. 
I  obtained  gifts  of  the  Lord  of  Affluence  without  upbraiding 

and  without  recrimination. 
I  did  not  lose  to  Him  my  soul,  nor  does  it  remain  to  the 

lord  of  dissolution. 

Then  if  one  ask  and  say :  Thou  positest  God  and  deniest 
the  existence  of  aught  else.  What,  then,  are  these  things 
which  we  see  P — 

Then  the  Answer  is :  These  discourses  are  with  him  who 
does  not  see  aught  beside  God.  And  he  who  sees  aught 
beside  God  (whose  name  be  exalted),  we  have  no  question 
and  answer  with  him,  for  he  does  not  see  other  than  what 
he  sees.  And  he  who  knows  himself  does  not  see  other  than 
GK)d,  and  he  who  does  not  know  himself  has  not  seen  God ; 
and  every  vessel  exudes  that  which  is  in  it.  And  we  have 
explained  much  above,  and  if  we  should  explain  more  than 
that,  he  who  does  not  see  would  not  see,  nor  understand, 
nor  perceive ;  and  he  who  sees,  sees  and  understands  and 
perceives  already ;  and  "  a  sign  is  sufficient  to  him  who 
attains."  And  as  for  him  who  has  not  attained,  he  would 
not  attain  by  teaching  {ta^iim),  nor  instruction,  nor  by 
reiteration,  nor  by  learning,  nor  by  intellect ;  but  only  by 
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the  attraction  of  a  shaikh  who  has  attained  and  an  intelligent 
instructor,  travelling  on  the  Path,  being  guided  by  his  light, 
and  walking  in  his  strength,  and  so  attaining  to  the  end, 
if  it  be  the  will  of  God  (whose  name  be  exalted). 

May  God  (whose  name  be  exalted)  grant  success  to  us  and 
you  in  all  that  He  desires  and  loves,  of  word  and  deed,  and 
theory  and  practice,  and  light  and  guidance.  Yerily,  He  is 
over  all  things  powerful  and  fit  to  Answer. 

Finis. 


p 

\ 
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Art.  SXX.  —  The  Idmtity  of  Piijadaai  (Pni/atiarHn)  with 
Aioka  Maurya,  ami  some  connected  Problems.  By 
ViNcBNT  A.  yMiTii,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  ludian  Civil 
Service. 


I 


k 


Past  I. 

1^  Identity  of  Piyadasi  {PriyadarUn)  tcith  Aioka  Maurya. 

Im  my  paper  entitled  "  The  Authorship  of  the  Piyadasi 
Inscriptions"'  the  question  of  authorship  was  treated  oil 
the  assumptioD  that  the  place  of  Piyadasi  ia  history  was 
unknown.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted  because 
I  desired  to  examine  afresh,  and  with  perfect  impurtiallty, 
the  commonly  accepted  ideatificatioo  of  Piyadasi  with  Asoka 
Maurya.  Before  I  undertook  that  examination  I  did  not 
feel  absolute  certainty  that  the  doubts  as  to  the  identidcation 
long  ago  expressed  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  and  recently 
again  put  forward  by  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji  might  not  have 
some  basis  iu  fact.  The  problem  of  the  Asoka  chroaoiogy  is 
involved  with  the  question  of  (he  ideutification  of  ASoka 
with  Piyadasi,  and  nearly  the  nhole  of  the  chronology  of 
the  history  of  ancient  India  depends  upon  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  Asoka.  For  these  reasons  I  felt  compelled, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
evidence  for  the  identification  of  A^ka  with  Piyadasi,  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  ie  open  to  any  doubt  The  result  o£ 
the  examination  is  that  to  my  noind  no  doubt  is  any  longer 
possible  respecting  either  the  identity  of  Aboka  Maurya  with 
Piyadasi,  or  respecting  the  approximate  dates  of  the  accession 
both  of  Aioka  and  of  bis  grandfather  Candragupta.     By 


<  Ante,  f .  181. 


wij litd^  BOfdlj cat  Cnilj be  looked fivm  4he 
0tfiMtam  wUA  hsve  beea  dmtmm&i  bam  fieMi  te 
matm tiben  mxtfjmn,Um  rmllnr  who  lieiniw  te  te 
wiA  Ae  dd  diiqiiwtioiie  flwf  find  fliet  die 
bevie  bees  tfaieegtheiied  oy  leecot  duuivcnee  end 


I  evefl  aqredf  at  tbe  opportanifj  to  dioeoH  fbe  dbged 

CtfUmmB  dmniden^  end  eertain  iwimeBted  qeeeCioBe  ef 
eadeni  Ibdien  biefany  end  ehronologj. 

Mcxie  fben  eizfj  yeeie  ego,  wbcn  tbe  qeeetioa  off  Ike 
idenfMfietioii  of  Pi^deei  wiftb  Alokm  Kenym  vae  fint 
mooted,  Tomoar  poinlied  out  tbet  tbe  idenlifieetiaD  ie 
expgemlj  made  by  the  andent  Ceylonese  chronide  known 
ee  the  DipeTanm,  which  was  probably  composed  in  tbe 
fourth  century  a.d.^  The  passages  which  affirm  tbe 
identification  are  translated  as  follows  by  Oldenberg: — 

''Two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  Parinihhana  of  the 
Hambuddha,  Piyadassana  was  anointed  king.  When  Piyadassana 
was  installed,  the  miraculous  faculties  of  royal  majesty  entered 

into  him Heaven-bom  birds,  sweet-Toiced  cuckoos, 

constantly  sang  to  men,  (attracted)  by  the  splendour  of  Asoka's 
merit.  The  great  Xaga,  whoso  age  endures  through  a  Kappa, 
the  attendant  of  four  Buddhas,  wearing  a  gold  chain,  came» 
(attracted)  by  the  splendour  of   Asoka's  merit.     The   glorious 

Fiyadassi  honoured  him  with  garlands  of  jewels This 

grandson  of  Candagutta,  the  son  of  Bindus&ra,  (King  Asoka), 
whilst   a  mere   prince,   was    subking    of  Ujjeni,   charged  witii 

'  ''  Tho  result  is  that  the  DipavaipBa — be  it  in  that  very  renioii  which  wa 
IKMMM  ur  in  a  limilar  one — waa  written  between  the  beginning  of  the  foarth  and 
the  fint  third  of  the  fifth  centnry.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  the  exact  date  of  tiie 
composition  of  the  MahAvaipsa,  but  if  we  compare  the  language  and  ttfte  in 
which  tho  two  works  are  written  there  will  scarcely  be  any  cbuht  as  to  Hkm 
priority  of  the  Dipavaipsa.''    (Oldenherg,  **  The  Dipayaipsa,''  IntnxLy  p.  0.) 
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L  collecting  the  revenue Asokn  ruled  in  Pataliptitta, 

I  beet  of  towns ;  three  years  after  hie  coronation  he  was  conferted 

I  to  Buddha's  faith Asokadbamma,  after  bis  ctironation, 

I  obtained  the  (above- mentioned)  miraculous  faculties ;  exceedingly 

•plendid    and    rich    in    meritorious    works    (be    was)    universBl 

I  monarch    of    (Jambu)dipa.      They  crowned   Piyodassi    after   full 

twenty  years  (?) ' ;  be  passed  three  years  doing  honour  to  FiLsanija 

infidels Asoka  Joyfully  made  known  to  the  fraternity 

of  Bhikkbus ;  '  I  am,  venerable  sirs,  a  relative  of  the  religion  of 
the  teacher  Buddha.'  ....  After  having  heard  the  word 
Bpokea  by  King  Asokadhamma,  learned  Moggaliputta     .... 

answered    the    question    of    Asokadhamma King 

Asokadbamma,  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  baving  heard  this  speech, 
addressed    both    prince    Mahinda,    bis    son,    and    bis    daughter 

Sanghamitta In    the    city    of  Pataliputta    ruled 

Prince  Dhammasoka,  a  great  king,  who  was  a  believer  in  the 
faith  of  Buddha."     .... 

(iv,  8B)  (Arijtha  thus   addressed  Aaoka :)    "  Tonr  son.  sire, 
your  offspring,  0  great  King  Piyadassana,  Tiicra  Mobindu,  has 
I  sent  mo  to  yoor  presence."    ....    (ivi,  5)  "  Prince  Piyadassana 
j  bowing  paid  his  reverence  to  the  Bo-tree." ' 

These  passages  prove  conclusively  that  the  compiler  of 
he  Qipavamsa  used  as  sjiionymfl  the  various  names  Asoka, 
I  Asokadhamma,  DfaaiDtniisoka,  PiyadEissi,  and  Piyadassana. 

The  writer  of  tbe  Mubnvamsa,  who  drew  from  the  same 
source  as  the  compiler  of  the  Dipavariisa,  repeats  the  history 
from  which  the  above  passages  are  quoted,  but  gives  the 
king  the  names  Asoko  and  Dhammnsoko  only. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  Ceylonese  tradition  as 
evidence  for  the  facta  and  chronology  of  Atoka's  reign, 
the  language  of  the  Dipavariisa  is  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  that  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  names  ASoka  and 
Piyadasi  were  convertible  terms,  and  is  good  evidence  to 
prove  that  A^ka  and  Piyadasi  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
identical.  Religious  bias  and  otlier  motives  have  obviously 
caused  the  Ceylonese  narrative  of  tbe  events  of  Asoka's 
reign  to  depart  widely  from  the  sober,  historical  truth,  but 

>  Th«  Inoelalion  ia  in  accorduice  with  the  text,  whicb  Menu  In  be  hers  fmltf . 

>  Oldmber^.   '■  The   DipaviuiUB,"  pp.  M6-193;    <ectii>iu  *i,  I,  a,  IS-IG, 
I   18,  23,  2*  ;  Tu,  B,  14-ie,  18 ;  si,  88 :  in.  6. 


^>    tifonm  OT  mjLDASi  whk  mskjkjl  jl^h 


h  M  difficult  to  imagine  auj  motiYe  wtiich.  laaniii  ruE«? 
ifiAutAjA  th«  chronicler  to  irjrfii^r'aTTT  iioisifr  Ajoka.  wiiii 
yiyttAnni  it,  nn  a  matter  of  iuriL.  ^Le  iw*i  Tnmp^ 
li|;plf/;iit;I<j  to  the  oz<&  k't^s^Ex::.  If  zo  eviiimiee 
Uhnihy  (if  Ai^ka  Jioii  Fi73du&  ^^.-fz^  odLsr  tnuxz.  ^if 
f«^tifnony  of  tbe  Dfcaxunrtt.  '^ill::  :l£scl2iuiiij  lA^ml^  -wnxtliL 
miflliHi  Uf  entMiaii  a  p^^md  /'Zcm  oaae  &:-r  zjia  'ifpnnry  iixii  si- 
Mirow  th*)  bor&ii  oc  pmoi:  ott  zhe  zarrr  isa,ji:i;£  fr. 

Thlti  the  ca«e  »  mnrh  nuj^^  zziiSL  :&  pr-Ttui  j<»r^  aix&  sni  :&. 
ill  Aioif  follj  proTed,  will  xccei&r  rmn  nhe  jryimfnoi  w^nsa 
will  now  b^  a<frfearc<i- 

Thiy  (Jhinese  piIgrf:n.-4.  :o  ^viccl  ir-^  ir»  io  sl^iixl  inixisccdii 
for  our  knawysdgi  of  anisisii::   LiiiL 
llitnllif^vblft  €vi(iaice  ct  tL»  airn'ifuT  of  Aiok:^ 

unil  to|iOgnfii.T  of    the   Tjirnnmi  Gazdisi,  lae  ^ 


trfrthplaee  ci  Gaotama  BnAiha,  in  seen,  a  mrKtiMn*  ^hii  aK> 
r|//afci  ean  cziit  aa  to  tEe  idai;i£ca^3ii  of  ^«  &:se  <if  ta« 
f^arden  as   Bozcisiiuiet   in  the  S^^aLsss  TxraL     T!bis  Isii^r 

pilgriin  dcacnciii  ;c.e  2T€a:  -i:.:::-?  pClir  x:  ^LL*  &:*,  ;rT:w3«id 
hy  tile:  £^;re  ci  i  I.t^,  tfLic-  Tii  cr=i:'kHi  cj  A^ 

thft  Ji:r%  •^iv:;r,  n:*^  l:*:'.  ii.i  rj.'ii. 

p.'.-ir   ^.::.   t^i*.   Trrr:::   ct  Hiir~    Tsiiiii:    '>^'t    itTrc-i 


.<.. 


r^a     Afc    A     *  «    ^  «*«^  >^ 


C; -rr 


.~.-        — .-.•-'ZT.3**.   » 


Hi-ei.  T:ila^'j  a.-  Li  viz  2  b-j^i.  erf^itcii  ct  As: 
Ka^akao- -:-:  i:i%  lo:  vet  c-ei^i:  :dri.:i~ei.- 


^'  *, 
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The  KummindGi  pillar  is  tfae  ooly  inscribed  Piysdosi 
pillar  which  can  be  identified  with  absolute  certainty  as 
a  monument  asuribed  by  Hiuea  Taiang  to  A&>ka,  but  this 
one  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  tho  Aioka  of  the  pilgrims 
IB  the  Piyadasi  of  the  inscriptions. 

A  double  synchronism  of  Indian  and  Greek  kings,  while 
giving  &  firm  foundation  i'or  tbe  chronology  of  the  history 
of  ancient  India,  incidentully  serves  dso  as  cogent  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  ASoka  Maurya  with  Piyadasi  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  Brahmanical  Purunas,  the  Ccylonese 
chronicles,  and  the  Jain  books  all  agree  in  representing 
Atoka,  emperor  of  all  India,  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Mauryu  elan,  son  of  Bindusara,  and  grandson  of  Cnndra 
Gupta. 

The  Greek  and  Bomaa  hiatoriana,  of  whom  in  this 
coDiiection  Justin  ia  the  most  important,  agree  in  relating 
that  a  king  named  Caudra  Gupta  (Sandrokoptos,  Saudro- 
cottus,  Androkottos),  o£  low  origin,  succeeded  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (h.c.  323)  in  driving 
tbe  representatives  of  Macedonian  power  from  the  Panjali, 
and  in  dethroning  tbe  king  of  Magadha,  whose  throne  he 
usurped.  Candragnpta  then  became  lord  of  all  India.  The 
words  of  Justin  imply  that  the  successful  rebellion  in  the 
Fanjab  beaded  by  Candragupta  occurred  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  3'2-i> 
The  persouality  of  tbe  great  Macedonian  was  the  only  bond 
which  held  together  the  incongruous  parts  of  his  vast 
empire,  and  even  if  no  definite  historical  statement  existed, 
we  should  feel  justitied  in  inferring  that  tbe  liberation 
of  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  Macedonian  yoko  must 
have  followed  very  quickly  upon  Alexander's  death  at 
fiabyloa  in  May  or  June,  B.C.  323.  Tbe  revolt  of  the 
Fanjab  may,  therefore,  be  referred  with  confidence  to  the 
oold  BeaaoD  of  B.c.  333-22.    The  news  of  Alexander's  death 


'  *'  India,  wliicli  after  Alexiiud«r'i  dealb,  ne  if  the  yolLe  ot  wrritude  had  been 
ilun  off  bom  it*  ueelc,  hsd  [lut  hie  pieleoU  to  death.  Sandrocottiu  was  the 
idvr  who  achieved  thair  freodam,"  vtn.  (Jnitin,  it,  ch.  ir,  tnuuL  hj  MoCriiuile 
"Tbe  lavaiion  uf  India  by  Alexsndet  Ibe  Great,"  p.  337.) 
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oonld  not  have  been  aaoertained  and  have  beoome  genenUj 
known  tbnmghoat  the  provinoe  before  JTnly  or  Angual^ 
B.C.  328,  and  miUtaiy  operations  on  any  oomdUlerable  aoalo 
oonld  not  have  been  began  before  October,  after  the  eloae 
of  the  rains.  The  Panjab  most  have  been  cleared  of  flio 
Maoedonian  officers  and  troops  daring  B.a  822,  and  flio 
nsarpation  of  the  throne  of  Magadha  by  Candragapta  maj 
be  dated  almost  with  certainty  in  B.C.  821.  lliia  data 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  tibe  language  of  JaBtiii«  irho 
states  that  "  Sandrocottas  having  thos  won  the  throne  was 
reigning  oyer  India  when  Seleacns  was  laying  the  foondatioiiia. 
of  his  fdtare  greatness.''  These  words  imply  that  iho 
seiarare  of  the  sapreme  power  in  India  by  Oandragapta  was 
antecedent  to  the  greatness  of  SeleacaSy  who  reooTered 
Babylon  in  B.a  312,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  in 
806.  Seleucos  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  to  lay  tfaati 
foundations  of  his  future  greatness  earlier  than  B»a  821f 
when  he  was  first  appointed  Satrap  of  Babylon  by  tlia« 
partition  effected  at  Triparadeisos.  On  the  other  hand,  it: 
is  impossible  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  B.a  821  to  the. 
acquisition  of  supreme  power  by  Gandragupta,  inasmuch  aa 
Alexander's  death  occurred  in  B.C.  323,  and  in  the  interval. 
the  Panjab  had  to  be  conquered,  and  a  powerful  army 
organized  for  and  marched  to  the  conquest  of  distant 
Magadha.  I  shall  presently  show  that  a  later  date  than 
B.C.  321  or  320  for  the  accession  of  Candragupta  is  not 
admissible. 

The  particulars  related  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
of  Nandrus,  king  of  India,  whom  Candragupta  dethroned 
and  supplanted,  agree  sufficiently  with  those  related  by 
Indian  literary  tradition  of  the  last  Nanda,  who  was 
dethroned  and  supplanted  by  Candragupta  Maurya,  to  show 
that  the  Candragupta  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the 
Candragupta  Maurva  of  Indian  and  Ceylonese  tradition.^ 

Now   Hindoo,   Buddhist,    and    Jain   traditions   agree    in 

*  The  common  reading  Alexandrum  in  Justin's  text,  which  makes  nonaetue, 
has  been  riehtl;^  corrected  to  Nandrmn  by  Gutschmid  {Rhein,  IffM.,  12,  201 ; 
quoted  by  McCrindle,  op.  cit.,  p.  327,  note). 
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stating  that  the  Bon  and  succesaor  of  Candragupta  was 
Bindusara,  whose  sun  and  successor  was  AWkk  Mauryu. 
This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  only  Indian  inscription 
which  mentions  eilher  Asoka  or  Candragupla  by  name,  that 
is  to  say,  the  famous  inscription  recorded  by  Rudradiiman  at 
Girnar  in  a.d.  150.  That  inscription  states  that  the  cjidbIb 
appertaining  to  the  Girnar  lake  were  constructed  by  the 
governor  appointed  by  Asoka  Maurya,  the  embankments 
of  the  lake  having  been  formed  in  the  lime  of  King 
Gandragupta  Maurya.'  The  inscription  therefore  proves 
that  the  A^oka  who  was  sovereign  of  Gujarat  long  before 
A.D.  IdO  was  a  Maurya  who  reigned  subacqueotlv  to 
Gandragupta,  who  also  was  sovereign  of  Gujarat.  The 
A^ka  and  Gandragupta  of  the  inscription  must  therefore 
be  the  Maurya  kings  bearing  those  names  who  are  celebrated 
by  a  great  mass  of  ancient  tradition  as  emperors  of  India. 

The  Gandragupta  Maurya  of  the  Indian  tradition  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  last  Nanda  is  clearly  the  Candrii- 
gupta  who,  according  to  Justia,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Mandrus.  The  Gandragupta  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  was,  therefore,  Candraguploi  Maurya,  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  Maurya  must  be  placed  in  b.c.  3:21. 
"When  it  is  said  that  such  and  such  an  event  of  Indian 
history  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C.  must  be  placed 
in  such  and  such  a  year,  the  expression  should,  of  course,  bo 
understood  with  reasonable  latitude.  Almost  all  the  details 
of  ancient  Indian  history  are  wanting ;  we  know  nothing, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  any  particular 
king  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  this  cause  alone  an 
error  of  one  year,  or  even  more,  in  a  date  expressed  in  terms 
of  B.C.  may  easily  occur.  But  in  the  case  of  Gandragupta 
the  date  can  be  fixed  with  unusual  exactitude,  because  an 
aaterior  limit  is  fixed  by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  May 
or  June,  b.c.  323,  and  a  posterior  limit  is  fixed  by  tlie 
synchronism  which  determines  the  date  of  Gandragupla's 
graodaon,  Atoka,  with  a  very  small  possible  margin  of  error. 
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The  year  b.g.  321  may  be  accepted  with  confidence  and 
with  practical  accuracy  as  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
-Candragupta  to  the  throne  of  Magadha,  and  consequently 
to  that  of  at  least  all  Northern  and  Western  India, 
including  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat.  The  actual  conquest 
of  a  province  so  distant  as  Gujarat  may,  of  course,  not  have 
taken  place  till  some  years  later. 

According  to  the  Puranas  and  the  Ceylonese  chronicler 
Candragupta  reigned  twenty-four  years.^  This  concurrent 
testimony,  which  fits  in  well  with  the  other  evidence,  may 
be  accepted.  The  Puranas  assign  to  the  reign  of  Bindusara 
twenty-five  years,  whereas  the  Ceylonese  chronicler  extends 
the  reign  to  twenty-eight  years.  The  difference  is  not  very 
considerable,  but  the  shorter  period  fits  into  the  other 
evidence  better  than  does  the  longer,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  preferred.  The  collective  length  of  the  two  reigns 
together  as  being  forty-nine  years  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence  because  it  fits  in  exactly  with  the  Greek 
synchronisms  both  of  Candragupta  and  of  his  grandson 
Asoka.  Accepting  as  true  the  statement  that  Candragupta 
and  his  son  Bindusara  reigned  collectively  for  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years,  and  also  accepting,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  the  year  B.C.  321  as  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Candragupta,  the  accession  of  Candragupta's  grandson, 
Asoka,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  272  (321-49). 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  same  year,  B.C.  272, 
is  obtained  as  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Asoka  from  the 
synchronism  of  Piyadasi  with  Magas  of  Cyrene  and  the 
other  Greek  kings  mentioned  in  the  Thirteenth  Rock  Edict. 
The  two  calculations  are  absolutely  independent,  the  one 
being  based  on  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
May  or  June,  B.C.  323,  while  the  other  is  based  on  the  date, 
B.C.  258,  of  the  death  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  in  Northern 
Africa. 


^  Owing:  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  text,  the  Mabuvamsa  is  usually  Quoted  as 
statin*?  that  the  reign  of  Candragupta  lasted  thirty-four  years.  The  Wunder  is 
corrected  by  the  commentary,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  fihys  Davids  (*'  Ancient 
Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon,"  p.  41,  note). 
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In  the  famous  pnsaage  of  the  Thirteenth  Rock  Edict  which 
names  the  oontempcirary  Greek  soveretgns  King  Piyadast 
prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  the  conquests  of  the  Buddhist 
Law  of  Piety  have  been  extended  nnt  only  throughout  his 
empire,  hut  also,  by  means  of  missiouaries,  to  the  distance 
of  six  hundred  pojartas,  even  unto  the  realm  of  King 
Antiochus,  and,  beyond  his  borders,  unio  the  realms  of 
the  four  kings  named  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magas,  and 
Alexander.  Inasmuch  as  the  names  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy, 
Antigonus,  and  Alexander  were  borne  by  many  of  the 
euccesBora  of  Alexander  the  Great,  no  one  of  these  four 
names  is  in  itself  sufficient  ta  establish  a  synchronism  between 
the  Greek  and  Indian  sovereigns.  The  only  decisive  name 
is  that  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  who  is  the  only  known  king 
of  that  name,  and  ia  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  have 
died  in  B.C.  258.  Magas  was  half-brother  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua,  king  of  Egypt,  who  died  in  b.v.  24C,  and 
who  must  be  the  Ptolemy  referred  to  in  the  inscription  as 
a  contemporary  of  Magas.  The  Antiochus  of  the  inscription 
can  only  be  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  murdered  in 
B.C.  246  (or  247).  The  Antigonus  of  the  inscription  cannot 
be  any  other  than  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  was  either 
fighting  for  or  in  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia 
from  B.C.  283  to  239.  His  rival  and  contemporary,  Alexander, 
son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  (b.c.  272  to  circa  b.c.  258),  is 
clearly  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

The  death  of  Magas  having  occurred  at  some  lime  in  the 
year  B.C.  258,  and  that  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  at  about  the 
same  time  or  a  little  earlier,  the  date  of  the  edict  cannot 
possibly  be  much  later.  When  the  fact  is  remembered  that 
the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  in  frequent 
and  easy  communication  with  the  Indian  empire,  it  is  certain 
that  only  a  very  moderate  interval  can  have  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Magaa  of  Cyrene  and  Alexander  of  Epirus 
and  the  communication  of  those  events  to  the  emperor  of 
India.  Seleucus  Nikator  is  known  to  have  sent  two 
embassies  to  India,  namely,  that  headed  by  Megastheaes, 
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which  was  aooredited  to  Candngapta,  and  that  headed  hy 
Bennaohiw,  which  was  accredited  to  the  con  of  Oandngi^Ca. 
Patrodes,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Selenciu,  alao  Waited  and 
deacribed  India.     Ptolemy  PhiladelphnB  of  Egypt  fidlowed 
the  example  of  Seleucos  and  sent  an  enTOy  named  IKon  jana 
to  the  court  of  the  Indian  emperor,  and  canted  hia  adniiial 
Timoethenes  to  examine  and  report  on  the  ooaata  of  Ike 
country.^    Theae  few  recorded  facta   imply  an   eaotanaive 
nnrecorded  intercouTae  between  the  Indian  emgiie  and  liiA 
Hellenirtic  kingdom  of  the  third  century  B.a    The  deatlui  of 
Magaa  of  Cyrene  and  Alexander  of  Epima  mnat  haire  bean 
known  to  the  emperor  of  India  in  the  year  B.a  256  at  tlie 
▼cry  lateat,  and  the  Thirteenth  Bock  Edict,  oonaaqnently, 
cannot  be  assigned  a  later  date.     That  edict  is  dated  in 
the  thirteenth  year  from  the  coronation  of  the  empenn* 
Piyadasi,  which  event,  therefore,  cannot  be  placed  later  tbaa 
B.a  268  [266  +  12].     But,  considering  the  fadlitiea  Ibr 
communication,  the  date  B.a  257  lor  the  edict  is  mors 
probable.    The  coronation  of  Piyadasi  mnst  then  be  placed 
in  the  year  b.c.  269.    The  language  of  the  inscriptions  proTes 
that  the  coronation  (abhifeka)  was  not  coincident  with  the 
accession  of   Piyadasi,   and,   if    it    be    assumed    that    the 
Ceylonese  chroniclers   have   preserved  a  genuine   tradition 
in  allotting  three  complete  years  as  the  interval  between  the 
accession   and    the   coronation,   the    latter  event  must    be 
assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  272.     But  that  very  year,  b.c.  272, 
has  already  been  ascertained  by  an  absolutely  independent 
calculation,  starting  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat 
in  B.C.  823,  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Adoka, 
grandson  of  Candragupta. 

Universal  tradition,  supported  by  the  Rudradaman  in- 
scription, describes  Atoka  Maurya  as  emperor  of  India. 
Both   the  contents  and   the  distribution   of  the  Piyadasi 


^  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Strabo,  as  translated  by  McCrindle  in  ''Ancient  India," 
pp.  7,  14,  20.  Strabu  calls  the  son  of  Candra^pta  by  the  name  Amitrochades, 
or,  in  another  passage,  Allitrochades.  The  first  form  of  the  name  is  probtblr 
a  transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  compound  amitraahata^  *■  slayer  of  foes,'  whida 
mnst  have  been  a  title  of  Bindasara,  son  of  Candraeupta.  Similarly,  Aiokt  in 
his  inscriptions  uses  his  title  Fiyadaai,  *  the  Humane,  and  not  his  personal  name. 
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inscriptiona  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that 
Fiyadasi  was  emperor  of  lodia.  The  proof  is  cotnplete 
that  both  Atoku  and  Piyadasi  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
power  iu  ludia  in  or  about  the  year  B.C.  272.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  have  been  two  emperors 
of  India  at  tho  same  time,  Asoka  Maurya  and  Piyadusi 
must  be  identical. 

Candragupta,  emperor  of  India  (n.r.  321-297),  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Seleucua  Nikator,  king  of  Syria  {b.c,  312—280), 
and  of  AatigoQus  I,  king  of  Macedonia  {b.c.  323-301). 
A^ka  Maurya,  emperor  of  India,  grandaon  of  Candragupta, 
reigned  from  b.c.  272  to  about  b.c.  231,  and  was  the 
contemporary  of  Antiochus  'I'heos,  who  reigned  over  Syria 
from  B.C.  261  to  247  or  246,  and  was  grandson  of  Seleucus 
Nikator.  ASoka  was  also  the  contemporary  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  283  to 
239,  and  was  the  grandson  of  Antigonus  I. 

Grandfathers  and  grandsons  respectively  synchronize. 
Thus,  in  every  way,  the  identity  of  AScka  Maurya  with 
Piyadasi,  the  author  of  the  rock  and  pillar  inscriptions,  io 
conclusively  proved.  The  chronology  of  A^ka  and  of  his 
grandfather  Candragupta  is  also  proved  with  equal  certainty, 
subject  to  a  possible  error  not  exceeding  two  years,' 

In  the  discussion  of  the  chronology  of  the  Maurya  period 
I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  dates  given  by  the 
Geylonese  chronicles,  which  have  been  regarded  by  so  many 
writers  as  authoritative,  or  at  least  as  important  elements 
in  the  discussion.  The  reason  for  the  omission  is  that 
I  regard  the  dates  in  the  Ceylonese  chronicles  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Dutthagamini  {circa  B.c.  160)  as  possessing 
no  authority  whatever,  and  as  being  consequently  of  no 
importance.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  DTpavamsa,  the 
earlier  of  the  two  chronicles  compiled  by  the  monks  of 
the  Mahavihara,  is  sufEcieut  to  show  that  the  real  history 
in  that  work  does  not  begin  till  chapter  xix,  which  treats 
of  the  reign  of  Ihittbagamini.     The  Erst  eighteen  cliapters, 

'  Tho  chroDologicd  arpimeiit  is  on  elaboralioD  of  tiuit  given  b;  M.  Senul  iu 
■'  !,«•  Inseriptions  de  Pijaddri." 
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although  based  to  a  nnaU  extent  on  faot^  are  in  tbm 
main  a  tiMne.  of  inoredible  miracles  and  absurdities.  The 
pretentious  detail  of  the  monkish  ohionioles  in  proyiding 
dates  for  erery  OTent-  seems  to  haTo  daxsled  the  eyes  of 
oriticsi  and  to  have  indnoed  a  belief  that  so  mnch  detail 
oould  not  be  simply  false.  Bnt  wheneTer  the  dates  can 
be  tested  they  are  found  to  be  wrong.  The  two  leading 
dates  of  the  Oeylonese.  ohronides  are  those  for  the  deatb 
of  Ghiutama  Buddha,  b.c.  643,  and .  for  the  coronation  of 
iJoka  Ifaurya,  B.a  326,  or  a.b.  218.  Erer  since  Tomonz^a 
time  it  has  been  obyious  and  generally  acknowledged  that 
both  these  dates  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Gandragupta  was  contemporary  %rith  Seleuous  Nikator^ 
and  that  Afoka  Maurya,  grandson  of  Gandragnptay  was 
contemporary  with  Antiochus  Theos,  grandson  of  Selenons, 
Those  two  synchronisms  being  indubitably  facts,  either  of 
the  two  leading  dates  giren  by  the  Ceylonese  chronioles 
must  be  wrong,  because  those  dates  cannot  be  made  to  tally 
with  the  synchronisms.  So  far  all,  or  neariy  all,  modem 
writers  on  the  subject  may  be  said  to  agree.  Bnt  some 
of  them,  as  Tumour,  persuade  themselyes  that  the  date 
543  B.C.  for  the  death  of  Oautama  must  be  correct,  while 
others,  as  Cunningham,  maintain  the  correctness  of  the 
interval  of  218  years  between  the  death  of  Gautama  and 
the  coronation  of  A§oka.  Both  parties  are  illogical.  The 
admission  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  connected 
dates  must  be  about  sixty  years  wrong  destroys  the  authority 
for  the  other  date.  The  only  logical  course,  if  either  date 
be  rejected,  is  to  reject  the  other  also.  This  logical  course 
I  have  followed,  and  it  is  fully  justified  by  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  the  so-called  history  in  both  the  DlpaYaihsa 
and  Mahavaihsa  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Dutthagamini. 
Neither  of  those  chronicles,  unless  when  supported  by 
external  testimony,  can  be  safely  used  as  authority  for 
events  prior  to  B.C.  160. 
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>ged  existence  of  an  Aaoka  I,  or  Euliisoka,  distioct' 
from  Aeoka  II,  or  Dharmasoka,  the  Maurya,  rests  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  Ceyloneae  moiiks.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  queelion  of  the  existence  of 
A^oka  I  has  been  expressed  by  eminent  scholars.  Cunningham 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  KSIaSoka  as  "  fabulous," 
whereas  Oldenberg  and  Btirnouf  and  other  writers  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  in  him.  After  a  careful  study  oi 
the  evidence,  which  appears  to  be  all  accessible  in  English 
or  French,  and  not  to  require  special  philological  knowledge 
tor  its  proper  appreciation,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
A^oka  I,  or  KalitsokH,  of  the  Ceylonese  chronicles  is  an 
absolute  fiction. 

The  monks  relate  that  Ajata^atru,  the  contemporary  of 
OauUtma  Buddha,  slew  his  father,  King  Bimbisara.  So  far 
the  story,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Jatakas,  may  be  true. 
But  when  the  chroniclers  go  on  to  relate  that  AjataSatru  waa 
succeeded  by  four  generations  of  kings,  all  parricides,  the 
limits  of  credibility  have  been  passed.  When  they  further 
proceed  to  turn  the  Puranic  genealogies  upside  down  and  to 
make  out  Asoka  I,  or  Eoliisuka,  to  be  son  of  Susunaga 
(Sisuniiga),  and  to  state  that  Kalus'oka  was  succeeded  by  ten 
sons,  who  reigned  for  twenty-two  years,  who  wore  succeeded 
by  the  Nine  Nanda  brothers,  who  also  reigned  for  twenty- 
two  years,  the  absurdity  of  the  narrative  is  patent.' 
Unfortunately,  the  Purai>as,  which  assign  the  impossible 
period  of  a  hundred  years  Co  the  Nine  Nanda  brothers,  are 
at  this  stage  of  the  history  equally  absurd;    and  it  is  plain 


■  The  Nino  NandHa  are  mentioned  in  tbe  Uab&VDinsa,  oi  tiuulated  b; 
Wijceiiiiha.  Tunmni  omita  the  ward  Nandi.  The  DipaTubia  (r,  97-Sa) 
mentions  anly  tbo  uo  idiu  of  EilUoki,  and  omtte  the  aecoim  fmai  ol  hrentj- 
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tiiat  lor  aome  reason,  not  now  eaay  to  difloOTor,  both 
Brahmanioal  and  Buddhist  writers  have  frlnfied  the 
narratiTe  oonceming  the  immediate  predeoessors  of  the 
Mauja  dynasty. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  last  Nanda  was 
dethroned  and  snooeeded  by  Cfandragapta  Manryat  with 
whom  the  aathentic  dynastic  history  of  India  may  be  aaid 
to  begin.  The  Pur^)yas  know  of  only  one  AiSoka,  the 
Manrya,  whose  fall  name  is  giren  as  AA>ka  vardhana ;  and 
this  AAika  is  the  only  king  of  that  name  in  eaxly  timea 
known  to  Nepalese,  KStoiiri,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  traditaoiiv 
or  mentioned  in  an  insoription.  The  absurd  tale  about 
Xfiliiiioka  in  the  Dipavamsa  and  Mahavamsa  is  th6  eola 
warrant  lor  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  suoh  a  person,  and  ia 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief.  The  only 
AAdsa  known  to  authentic  history  is  AiSoka  Tardhaaa 
Priyadariin,  grandson  of  Candragupta  Maurya. 

Although  no  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  Nine  Nandaa 
has  been  suggested,  the  invention  of  Kala^ka  oaa  be 
explained  in  a  manner  which  is  plausible  and  seems  to  be 
adequate.  The  traditional  statements  of  the  date  of  Aiteka 
Maurya  varied  greatly.  One  writer  places  him  160  years  after 
the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha,  but  this  date  is  not  ordinarily 
accepted.^  Two  rival  dates  were  in  common  use.  According 
to  one  school  A§oka  was  dated  in  round  Dumbers  a  century, 
and  according  to  another  school  he  was  dated  two  centuries, 
after  the  death  of  Buddha  (100  and  200  a.b.  respectively). 
The  Indian  tradition,  as  represented  in  nearly  all  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Nepalese,  and  Chinese  books,  has 
adopted  the  earlier  date.  The  Ceylonese  tradition,  of  which 
the  proximate  parentage  is  uncertain,  has  adopted  the  later 
date.  Ealadoka  was  apparently  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  harmonizing  the  two  contradictory  dates,  which   must 


1  <<  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  utter  passing  away  of  the  Bleaaed 
Buddha,  when  King  Dharm&coka  was  reigning  in  Kusumapura  (i.e.  Pateli- 
putra)."  (Bhavya,  in  Eockhill,  "  The  Life  of  the  Buddha,"  p.  1S2.)  This 
muuilator  is  hardly  justified  in  inserting  the  words  <*i.e.  K&lft9oka**  after 
<*  Dhann&9oka." 
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have  both  been  known  to  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  Ceylon. 
The  correctnesa  of  this  explanation  beoomea  clear  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese  legends  of  a  particular 
event,  namely,  the  conversion  of  Ceylon.  The  ialand  chronicles, 
which  have  been  by  so  many  writers  accepted  aa  exact 
history,  date  the  coronation  of  Asoka  Maurya  in  218  a.b. 
and  the  Council  of  Pataliputra  in  either  234  or  236  a.b.  The 
same  authorities  explain  the  conversion  of  Ceylon  as  having 
been  effected  by  missionaries  despatched  immediately  after  the 
dispersal  of  the  Council.  Tliey  place  EalH^oka  in  100  a.b. 
and  the  Council  of  Vaisali  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  was  guided  by  the  tradition  current 
in  northern  India,  agrees  with  the  Ceylonese  in  ascribing 
the  conversion  of  Ceylon  to  the  mission  of  Mahendra,  a  near 
relative  of  Asoka  Maurya.'  But  he  places  this  event 
(Bcal,  ii,  246)  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  Buddha's 
death,  exactly  the  date  assigned  by  the  Ceylonese  writers  to 
KalaSoka.  In  i)ther  words,  Hiuen  Tsiang  asaigns  about 
110  A.B.  as  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  Ceylon,"  which  the 
ialand  chroniclera  date  in  234  or  236  a.b.,  while  both 
authoritiea  refer  the  event  to  the  reign  of  A^oka  Maurya. 
But  the  Ceylonese  do  not  absolutely  reject  the  date  100 
or  110  A.B.  They  accept  it  also,  and  refer  it  to  the  reign 
of  EalaSoka,  whose  existence  is  not  vouched  for  by  any 
independent  authority,  and  whose  alleged  history  is  on  the 
face  of  it  fabulous.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  EalaSoka 
is  a  mere  duplication  of  ASoka  Maurya,  otherwise  called 
Dharmaloka,  and  that  he  has  been  invented  solely  in  order 
to  explain  the  duplicate  system  of  chronology. 

The  question  of  the  real  existence  of  KalaSoka  is  intimately 
associated   with   the   question  of    the   authenticity  of    the 


the  vaangor  brother  of  tha  amptror  uccordiiig  tn  the  Indian 
ttoditiaB,  which  neema  to  me  more  probable  thnn  the  Ceyloneaa  reraiiin  which 
d(8cribe»  him  nt  thn  illegitimate  ion  of  AJoka,  and  gives  liim  a  siiter 
SuwhsmitrB,  '  the  Irieuil  of  the  Order,'  as  ■  colleagoe.  I  do  not  believe  in 
Sanjchamitia. 

■  The  foUawiog  iour  dates  ot  Aioka  are  (anod  in  Ibe  Chineie  Tripitaka, 
Bunfilr,  A.B.   lie,  lis.   130,  and  218.     The  lut-mentionni  U  deriTed  from 
■  CB]rlooea«  aoorce.     With  the  pair  of   fignm   116   and   118,   compare  the 
L  Ct^looMe  datfs  for  the  Council,  33t  or  23S.     {I-Uing,  ed.  Tak&kiun,  p.  11.) 
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Oeylonete  narratiTeJi  ol  Hie  Three '  Baddhiit  Ckmneils  or 
OcmTOoationSy  which  are  oonuiioiily,  although  not  muTmany, 
aooepted  as  sober  history.  The  soeptical  eommetita  of  Msk 
Mnlhr^  and  a  £ew  other  distingiushed  writers  on  theaa 
naxrativea  hare  been  little  regarded,  and  most  Enropeaa 
writers  on  {he  history  oi  Bnddhism  treat  the  Three  Ooanofla 
as'  weU-asbertained  facts,  of  which  the  dates  and  details  era 
knbwnl  I  propose  to  examine  how  far  scepticism  and  hosr 
fair  belief  is  justified. 


-Part  III. 

The  Buddhist  Oauneib. 

The  First  Opatioil  ^is  .alleged  to  hare  been  held  in  the 
eighth  year,  of  King  Ajatatotru,  at  his  capital  Bajagphap  and 
to  have-  met  sixty-one  days  after  the  death  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  Five  hundred  holy  men  composed  the  assembly, 
and  spent  seven  months  in  verifying  the  whole  Canon,  the 
Vinaya  being  recited  by  Upali,  the  Sutra  Fitaka  by  Ananda, 
and  the  Abhidharma  by  Maha  Kai^yapa.  The  extreme 
improbability  of  the  huge  body  of  scriptures  known  as 
the  Fitakas  being  in  existence,  even  unwritten,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Buddha  is  obvious,  and  serious  scholars 
cannot  accept  the  whole  legend  as  it  stands.  Professor 
Rhys  Davids,  who  for  long  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
Council  of  Hajagi'ha,  subject  to  a  limited  belief  in  the 
details  of  the  story,  admits  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Manual  (p.  213,  note)  that  it  is  possible  that  further 
knowledge  may  throw  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  Council 
having  been  really  held.^ 

»  "Chips,"  2nd  ed.,  i,  p.  198. 

'  The  earliest  account  of  this  alleged  Council  is  in  the  eleventh  Khandaka 
of  the  Cullavagga,  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg  in  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  vol.  zx,  Vinaya  Texts,  part  iii,  p.  370.  The  Oeylonese  Tenioa  of 
the  tale  is  given  by  Hardy  in  "Eastern  Monaohism,"  pp.  178-177. 
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So  far  bock  as  1879  Professor  Oldenborg  felt  no  doubts  on 
the  subject,  and  denounced  the  atory  of  the  First  Council  as 
"not  history,  but  pure  invention,  and,  moreover,  an  invention 
of  no  very  ancient  date."  This  emphatic  declaration  of 
opinion  is  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Council  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  ^^a/ldparinibbdna  Sulfa.  The  story 
is  in  itself  so  utterly  incredible  that  speciSc  arguments  for 
its  refutation  seem  to  be  almost  unnecessary.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Professor  Oldenberg  that  the 
tale  of  the  First  Council  is  simply  fiction. 

Inasmuch  ns  the  Cej'loneae  chroniclers  treat  all  the  three 
alleged  Councils  as  equally  notorious  and  well-established 
facts,  give  details  of  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  each 
assembly,  and  assert  that  the  procedure  followed  at  all  the 
three  Councils  was  absolutely  identical,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  First  Council  be  admitted  to  he  fictitious,  the  authority 
of  the  chroniclers  is  greatly  impaired.  They  could  as 
easily  invent  three  Councils  as  one.  Profcaaor  Oldenberg 
holds  {or  held  in  1879)  that  they  invented  only  one  Council 
and  a  half — that  is  to  say,  he  rejects  the  whole  story  of 
the  First  Council,  rejeota  half  the  story  of  the  Second 
Council,  while  accepting  the  otlior  half,  and  accepts  the 
whole  story  of  the  Third  Council.  Such  a  verdict  cannot 
be  considered  final  or  satisfactory.  Professor  Oldenberg 
regards  the  Second  Council  (that  is  to  say,  the  half  story 
of  it  which  he  accepts)  and  the  Third  Council  as  "  the 
fixed  points  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  form  of  Buddhism." 
But  are  they  really  "  fixed  points  "  ? 

The  earliest  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Council  of  Vaisali 
is  to  be  found  iu  the  twelfth  Khandaka,  or  supplement,  of 
the  Cullavagga  of  the  Vinaya ;  the  eleventh  Khandaka 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  alleged  Council 
of  BiijagTha.^  These  two  Ehandakas  are  similar  in  form, 
and  iu  some  passages  identical  in  language.  If,  then,  one 
is  pure  fiction  and  the  other  is  serious  history,  the  distinction 
is  certainly  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  documents. 


844   jummri  op  mAiusi  ims  a^xa  xactcea. 

The  itoty  of  the  Yuiili  Coimcil  as  gyna  in  iSbm  KJuuidakft 
may  be  grnnnmrMed  to  tho  ioDownig  effoot  A  citaiiy 
after  the  deadi  of  ihe  Buddha^  the  mmika  ef  Yaiaili, 
who  belonged  to  die  Yriijiaii  natioD,  had  penrntted  Ihiaa* 
eeWea  ten  indnlgeneea,  or  xelaantaana  oi  diewpKne^  iHiidi 
jnchided  liberty  to  drink  anfnniiented  toddy  and  to 
gold  and  silTer.  The  aaint  Taiaa,  eon  ol 
happened  in  ihe  eonne  of  hie  wanderinge  to  ▼int  YaiaSI^ 
obeerved  that  on  the  hat  day  the  looel  monkB  made  oaoh 
colleetione  from  the  laity.  Bis  remonetraneee  againat  thk 
inegnlar  pnuitioe  were  met  by  ihe  monkB  with  m  fiMnnal 
oeneore  paased  on  him.  The  lay  diaoipleii  howenrer,  wan 
oonTinoed  by  the  argnmente  of  Tatea.  The  loeal  monha 
then  propoeed  to  ezcommunioate  their  eritie.  He  eaoaped 
from  them  by  nee  of  hie  nuraeolons  powen^  and  pnang 
throngh  the  air,  Tiaited  in  soooeieion  ihe  oity  of  Kanfioibl 
and  the  hill  d  Ahoganga.  At  the  latter  plaoe  aboat  aizty 
monkB  from  the  Weetem  and  aboat  eighty-eight  froaa 
the  Sonthem  oountriee  had  aaaembled.  Taiaa  and  bii 
supporters  desired  to  eonsult  Beyata,  who  had  a  great 
reputation  for  learning.  They  sought  him  in  yain  at  eeveral 
places,  and  at  last  found  him  at  Sahajati.  His  ruling  on 
the  disputed  points  was  in  f  aYOur  of  Ya^s. 

The  monks  of  Yaisali  failed  in  an  attempt  to  corrupt  Hevata 
by  gifts,  but  succeeded  in  winning  to  their  side  his  attendant 
TJttara,  whom  they  adopted  as  their  teacher.  Bevata,  after 
consultation  with  Sambhuta  Sanavasi,  decided  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  Sabbakaml,  who  lived  at  Ysisali,  and  was 
the  most  aged  living  doctor  (thera),  having  survived  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  since  his  ordination,  and  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Ananda.  This  aged  saint  agreed  wi^ 
Ya^as,  Bevata,  and  Sanavasi,  but  intimated  that  he  would 
not  pronounce  any  formal  ruling  until  the  question  at 
issue  had  been  referred  by  the  Order  to  a  jury  or  oommiaaion 
for  inquiry.  A  jury  was  constituted,  consisting  of  four 
representatives  of  the  East,  namely,  Sabbakami,  Sa^hft^ 
Khujja  Sobhita,  and  Yasabhagamika,  with  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  West,  namely,  Bevata,  Sambhfila 
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SaDBvasi,  YaSas  son  of  Kakatidaka,  and  Sumana.  This 
jury  examined  the  ten  indulgences  claimed  and  condemned 
them  all. 

Revata  then  questioned  Sabbokami  in  the  General  Ab> 
sembly  of  the  Order,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
condemnation. 

The  story  concludes  abruptly  with  the  statement  — 
"Now,  whereas  ut  this  rehearsal  of  the  Vinaya,  seven 
hundred  Bhikkhus,  without  one  more,  without  one  being 
wanting,  took  part,  therefore  is  that  rehearsal  of  the  Vinaya 
called  'That  of  the  Seven  Hundred.'  " 

The  formula  of  this  statement  is  identical  with  that  used 
to  describe  the  conclusions  of  the  Council  of  Hajagrha  in  the 
preceding  Khandaka,  save  that  the  words  'seven  hundred' 
are  substituted  for  the  words  '  five  hundred.' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  detailed  story  deals 
only  with  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  indulgences  claimed 
by  the  Vaisili  heretics,  and  does  not  say  a  word  about 
the  "  rehearsal  of  the  Vinaya  "  mentioned  in  the  concluding 
paragraph,  which  is  evidently  a  later  interpolation.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  accept  Professor  Oldenberg's  opinion 
that  the  Council  did  not  really  verify  the  whole  Vinaya, 
much  less  the  whole  body  of  the  seriptures,  as  the  Ceyloneso 
chroniclers  state  that  it  did.' 

But  can  even  the  residue  of  the  story  be  accepted  as 
historical,  and  can  the  date  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
ten  indulgences,  stated  as  being  a  century  after  the  death 
of  the  Buddha,  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct  ? 
Comparison  with  other  and  later  forms  of  the  legend  will, 
I  think,  throw  doubt   on   an   affirmative   answer  to   these 


'  The  story  of  the  revUion  of  the  Tuiqta  u,  hov^Ter,  perluipfi  older  than 
.1.11.  400,  becnnan  Fa-bieo  (chap,  ixt),  who  dates  the  condemnatioo  of  the 
"  t£n  indulgencee"  bf  the  Vsisili  Council  in  a.b.  100,  Mema  to  afGrm  n  revionn 
ot  (he  Vuwjri  texts.  BnnJ  truulale*  '*  compared  imd  collated  the  Viosva  Pitaka 
airMih."  hegge't  renderinz  "  examuwd  abesh  and  CDlialed  the  tollectioD  of 
dtMiplinSff  bonks"  means  Uie  same  thing.  OiJe*  ohject*  to  the  word  'afreeh,* 
and  Inuulfttes  "  eianuned  and  compared  tbe  Diuiplinaa  over  and  over  a^n  "  ; 

oring  "  that  the  text  doea  not  seem  to  implj  more  than  that  a  search  was 

Is  for  the  passag«a  qaoted  bj  tho  Nonconformula." 
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questions,  even  if  it  fails  to  yield  materials  for  positive 
certainty. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  neither  internal  nor  external 
evidence  is  available  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Khandaka  from 
which  the  story  above  given  has  been  taken.  It  is  probably 
later  than  many  other  sections  of  the  Pali  Vinaya,  which 
tcJce  no  notice  of  the  "  ten  indulgences,"  and  are  therefore 
assumed  by  Professors  Rhys  Davids  and  Olden  berg  to  be 
earlier  than  the  Council  of  Yaisali,  which  those  scholars 
regard  as  a  fact  of  approximately  ascertained  date.  There 
is,  however,  one  passage  in  the  Mahavagga  (viii,  24.  6; 
in  Vinaya  Texts,  part  ii)  which  indicates  that  every  part  of 
the  Mahavagga  is  not  necessarily  earlier  than  the  Khandaka 
in  question.  This  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  chapter 
on  the  "  Dress  of  the  Bhikkhus,*'  is  as  follows :  "  Now  at 
that  time  there  were  staying  in  Pataliputta,  at  the 
kukkutdrdma,  a  number  of  Theras — the  venerable  Nilav&si, 
and  the  venerable  S&nav&si,  etc.''  The  learned  translators 
have  noted  that  the  Sanavasi  referred  to  is  probably  the 
person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Vaisali 
Council,  but  have  not  noticed  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
argument  for  the  early  date  of  the  Vinaya  based  on  its 
silence  concerning  the  **  ten  indulgences  '*  is  greatly  shaken. 

Two  other  facts  indicate  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
passage  quoted.  The  first  is  the  mention  of  Piitaliputra  by 
that  name  alone.  The  more  ancient  name  was  Pataligrama,. 
and  that  is  the  form  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  later  form, 
in  the  ancient  sections  (vi,  28-30)  of  the  Mahavagga,  which 
reproduce  the  Mahapariuibbana  Sutta. 

The  second  fact  is  the  reference  to  the  Kukkutiirama 
monastery  at  Pataliputra.  According  to  Hiuen  Tsiang 
the  ruined  monastery  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  city  was 
called  (K*iu-cha'o-lan-mo)  Kukkutiirama,  and  was  built  by 
A6oka  Raja,  when  he  first  became  a  believer  in  the  religion 
of  Buddha.  It  was  a  sort  of  firstfruit  {Beal,  ii,  95).  This 
building  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mahiivaiiisa  (Turnour, 
p.  30),  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Asokarama  of  that 
work,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  immediately  after 
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the  conversion  of  Aaoka.'  From  this  reasoning  I  conclude 
tiiat  at  least  the  passage  quoted  £rom  the  eighth  chapter  of 
tbo  Mah»ragga  is  later  in  date  than  Asoka  Maurya.  Tl'  one 
passage  in  the  Mahavagga  ia  poet- A«oktin,  it  is  cWrly 
possible,  or  even  probable,  that  a  Kiiaadaka,  supplemeatary 
to  the  Cullavagga,  may  also  be  post-Asokan. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  nmterials  do  not  seem  to 
be  available  for  the  determinatLon  with  any  precieiou  of 
the  dale  uf  tbo  Khandaka  in  question.  But  I  think  it  may 
now  be  said  thai  it  is  probably  post-Asukan.  Certainly 
the  document  cannot  be  proved  to  be  pre-Asokan,  It  is 
therefore  very  slight  authority  for  an  eeent  alleged  to  have 
occurred  a  ceutury  aft«r  the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
I  am  unable  to  regard  the  slory  of  the  Council  of  Vaisali, 
even  in  its  earliest  form,  as  a  tradition  of  very  early  date. 
To  all  appearance,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  translation, 
the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  Kbaudakas  belong  to  one 
period,  and  if  they  are  later  than  ihe  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Mahavagga  they  must  be  post-Asokan.  If  tlie  story  of  the 
Council  of  Riijagrha  told  in  the  eleventh  Khandaka  ia  "pure 
invention, "  why  should  the  similar  story  of  the  Council  of 
Yaisali  told  in  the  twelfth  Khandaka  be  regarded  as  "a  fixed 
'|>oint  in  the  bistorj-  of  the  earlier  form  of  Buddhism  "  ? 

Professors  Ilbys  Davids  and  Oldetiberg  accept  the  date  of 
the  Vaiaiili  Council  given  in  the  Khandaka,  "  u  century  after 
the  death  of  the  Blessed  One,"  as  a  round  number,  sub- 
stantially correct.  But  it  seems  to  ine  to  bo  susceptible  of 
another  explanation.  KalS^ka  has  been  proved  to  be 
a  duplication  of  the  real  Atoka  Maurya,  or  Dbarmaioka, 
and  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  duplication  as  due  to 
a  deure  to  reconcile  couflictiug  systems  of  chronology  has 
been  given.  May  not  the  same  explanation  be  applied  to 
the  Vaisali  Council  ?  The  CuUavagga,  which  knows  nothing 
tbout  Kalasoka,  places  the  Council  of  Vaisali  in  or  about  the 


'  It  i*  nut  ta  b«  confoDoded  irilb  the  Eukkutirama  at  or  nan  G»a.    Tbe 
Itrical  AMieiuUna  profeues  to  hnvt:  been  recited  at  the  Eakku^  Vihars  ia 

.inrdoD  callml  UpokavtliikarBiuB  un  th«  bank  oi  the  Gungei  at  Paulipatra. 

LijendnliUa  Httfa,  "  Nepalem  Baddtiiat  Uterature,"  p.  6.) 
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year  100  a.b.»  which  is  the  date  amgned  by  the  GejlooMB 
monks  to  ESIafoka,  in  the  tenth  year  of  whoae  xeign. 
aooording  to  them,  the  Ooonoil  met  It  is  obvionu  that  if 
Eilafoka  never  existed,  a  Oounoil  oannot  have  aasembled  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  rejeetion  of  the  yiliiniha 
story  neoessarily  throws  the  greatest  doubt  on  the  OeyloiiAaa 
version  of  the  legend  of  the  Oounoil  which  is  mixed  iq»  witli 
that  story. 

The  OoUavagga  Torsion  describee  the  proceedings  of  die 
Ooandl  as  being  confined  to  the  condemnatiinL  of 
specified  deviations  from  orthodox  discipline,  which 
favoured  by  the  monks  of  the  East  and  disapproved  of  by 
the  monks  of  the  West  This  document  is  silent  as  to  what 
became  of  the  party  which  opposed  Ya&M  and  Bevmta.  The 
Oeylonese  chronicles  profess  to  supply  the  omiaaum,  «ad 
relate  how  the  monks  held  two  rival  councils  at  YaiailL 
They  admit  that  the  lax  Yaisalian  party  was  tibe  num 
numerous,  and  convened  an  assembly  known  as  the  MaUt 
sangiti,  which  developed  a  profound  schism  extoidiiig'fnr 
beyond  the  condonation  of  the  ''ten  indulgences."  The 
nature  of  this  schism  as  seen  from  the  Oeylonese  point  of 
view  is  described  in  a  passage  of  the  Dipavamsa,  which  has 
been  well  translated  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids : — 

**  The  monks  of  the  Great  Council  overturned  religion, 
They  hroke  up  old  Scriptures  and  made  a  new  recension, 
A  discourse  put  in  one  place  they  put  in  another, 
And  distorted  the  sense  and  doctrine  of  the  five  Nikayas — 
These  monks,  who  knew  not  what  had  heen  spoken  at  length. 
And  what  had  heen  spoken  concisely, 
What  was  the  obvious  and  what  the  higher  meaning, 
Attached  new  meanings  to  words  spoken  by  the  Buddha, 
And  destroyed  much  of  the  spirit  by  holding  to  the  shadow  of 

the  letter. 
They  partly  rejected  the  Sutta  and  Vinaya  so  deep, 
And  made  a  different  Sutta  and  Vinaya  and  text. 
The  Parivara  commentary,  and  the  six  books  of  the  Abhidhamma, 
The  Fatisambhida,  the  Kidesa,  and  a  portion  of  the  Jataka— 
So  much  they  put  aside,  and  made  others  in  their  place."  ^ 

^  *'  Buddhum  "  (S.P.C.E.),  latest  ed.,  1899,  p.  217. 
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This  descriplion  of  the  dootrincs  of  the  heretics  at  the 

I  Taisali  Council  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  description 

1  the  Kbandaka  of  the  "  ten  indulgences,"  which  wore  all 

tnaltors  of  mere  external  conduct  and  diecipline.     The  two 

traditions,  although   both  tacked  on   to   the   name   of  the 

Yaisuli  Council,  seem  to  refer  to  totally  diSerent  sets  of  facts. 

This  discrepancy  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  unreality  of 

I  the  accounts  of  the  Three  Councils  which  have  come  down 

IS.    The  affectation  of  precisioQ  in  the  Ceyloneso  accounts, 

aa  recorded  in  the  Dipavamsa  and  Mahavamsa,  has  gained 

for  them  an  amount  of  credit  which  they  in  no  way  deserve. 

The  Cutlavagga,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribes  to  the  Western 

monk  YaSas,  son  of  Eukandaka,  the  whole  organization  of 

the  Council  summoned  to  suppress  the  "  t«n  indulgences." 

and  represents  the  struggle  as  one  between  the  Western  and 

Southern    fraternities    on    the    one    hand    and    the    Eastern 

fraternity  on  the  other.     The  Mahavamsa,  while  not  ignoring 

Ta^aa,  ascribes  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  to  the 

mythical   king   KalaSoka,  who  is  alleged  to  have   at  first 

favoured  the   heretics,  and  to  have  been  converted  to  the 

orthodox  views. 

The  account  of  the  Yaisiili  Council  in  the  Tibetan  Dulva 

I  {RackhiU,  p.  171)  agrees  closely  ivith  the  Cullavugga.     The 

f  date  is  fixed  as  110  A.u.,  and    the   story  deals  only  with 

the  condemnation  of  the  "ten  indulgences"  by  the  parly 

under  the  guidunce  of  the  arhot  Tasas.      Nothing  is  said 

I  concerning  the  revision  of  the  whole  canon,  or  even  the 
revision  of  the  Vinaya, 
The  Ceylonese  chroniolers  refer  to  the  Council  of  Yaisali 
the  origin  of  the  great  Mahasitnghika  scblam,  which  rested 
Dpon  differences  going  much  deeper  than  the  mere  indulgence 
is  irregular  luxuries. 
According  to  one  account  given  by  tho  Tibetan  writer 
Bhavya  {Rockhill,  p.  181)  this  great  schism  arose  in  tlie  year 
16U  A.B.,  in  the  reign  of  King  Dharmiisoka  of  Pataliputra. 
Dharmaioka  is  the  same  as  Atoka  Maurya,  and  this  tradition, 
therefore,  adds  t«  the  evidence  proving  Ealasoka  to  be 
a  fiction. 


f 
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.  In  amyliher  ipuHge  ilie'  Mute  writer.. gimim  difflawnl 
aooount  of  die  origin  of  the  gfmt  Mhum^.and  ^^*""*^it*t 
it. widi  a  iOouiloil  hell  at  Pitalipntim  by  King  Naada 
Mabipaama ^  in  ilia  year  137  a.b.  {RaekkiU,  p..l87).  Hm 
Connolly  ixf  wbioh  the  leaders  were  Mahakiiyapay.  ](ali51oiBa» 
and.  Mahityaga,  is  said  to  have .  rognlated  the  'haUls' 
[ditoiplinft].  of  the  monks,  and  ihea  to  have  aefHwabsd 
into  two  parties,  divided  by. a  diflbrenee  of  opinion  oon^  five 
speonlatiTe  propositions..  1  Aooording  to  this  stoiy  the  monks 
oontinned  to  qnarrel  lor. sixty-three  years  aflarwaxda^  that 
is  to  say,  till  a.b.  200 ;  and  102  years  later  [La  JuB.  803], 
the  Sthavira  and  Yatsipntriya.  schools  verified  the  oama 
[''  rig^y  ooUected  the  doctrine '']. 

A  writer  named  -  Yasnmitra  states  that  the  sohisna  of  fba 
Mahaianghika  ooenrred  at  PataUpntra  in  the  reign  of  Aioki^ 
sole  emperor  of  India,  a  little  more  than  a  oentnry  aflber  fba 
death  erf  the  Blessed  Buddha,  and  that  the  schism  waa  das 
to  a  diffsrenoe  of  opinion  on  five  speonktiTe  ptopoaitiQns 
oonCOTning  intuitive  knowledge  and  so  forth. 

These  references  show  that  the  Council  of  Yaisali,  at 
which,  according  to  the  Ceylonese  chroniclers,  the  Maha* 
sanghika  schism  arose  in  the  reign  of  Kala^oka,  was 
by  the  Indian  (Tibetan)  writers  remembered  as  a  Council 
held  at  Pataliputra  by  AiSoka  Maurya,  or  Dharmasoka. 
The  passages  referred  to  go  a  long  way  to  support  my 
suggestion  that  the  alleged  Council  at  Yaisali  is  only 
a  duplication  of  a  real  Council  held  at  Pataliputra  in 
the  reign  of  A^oka  Maurya.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Dulva  agrees  with  the  Pali  (Ceylonese)  story  about  the  "  ten 
indulgences,"  whereas  Bhavya  and  Yasumitra  say  nothing 
distinctly  about  the  "ten  indulgences"  in  matters  of 
discipline,  but  refer  the  origin  of  the  schism  to  a  difference 

1  Tho  text  reads  '*Nanda  and  Mahapndma,"  with  the  word  'king*  (ry««/« 
po)  in  the  singular.  The  word  *  and  *  is  an  obvious  clerical  error.  AcoordiQS 
to  the  Yif^u  and  Bhagavata  Puraii^is,  Nanda  Mahapadma,  the  first  of  the  Nanda 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Mahanandin  SaiSunaga  by  a  Sudra  woman,  and  from 
his  time  all  the  kings  were  Sudras.  The  Yayu  and  Matsya  Pori^aa  state  thai 
Mahapadma  reigned  for  eighty-eight  years.  The  history  of  the  Nandaa  haa  ben 
hopelessly  falsified. 
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of  opinion  about  five  speculative  propoaitions.  The  Chinese 
pilgrims,  in  their  account  of  the  Council  of  VaiBiili,  agree 
substantially  with  the  Dulva,  and  know  nothing  of  KalaSoka. 
The  only  ASoka  known  to  Fu-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  19 
Dharmadoka,  or  ASoka  Maurya.  The  Mongols  also  record 
the  Council  of  Vaisali  in  the  reign  of  ASoka  in  a.b.  110.' 

According  to  the  abstract  of  the  Dulvii  made  hy  Csoma 
Kuros,  the  scriptures  were  compiled  three  times,  namely, 
for  the  first  time  immediately  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  for 
the  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Asoka,  king  of  Fatalipntra, 
110  A.B.,  and  for  the  third  time  iu  the  reign  of  Eauiska, 

400  4.B.' 

The  Ceyloneso  chroniclers  give  details  of  a  Council  held 
in  the  reign  of  Dharmiisoka,  or  ASoka  ilaurya,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  a.b.  234,  according  to  the 
Mabuvamsa  (Ttirnour,  p.  42),  or  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  a.b.  236,  according  to  the  Dipavamsa. 

This  Council,  as  distinct  from  the  Yaisali  Council,  is 
wholly  nnknown  to  the  Indian,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and- 
Chinese  tradition.  That  tradition  knows  only  one  Council 
held  in  the  reign  of  ASoka,  which  was,  according  to  some, 
held  at  Vaisiili,  and,  according  to  others,  at  Pataliputra. 
One  of  the  versions  given  by  Bhavya  is  peculiar  in  associating 
the  Council  with  the  name  of  Mahapadma  Nanda,  instead  of 
with  Asoka.  No  satisfactory  esplanatton  of  this  peculiarity 
occurs  to  me,'  but  I  may  note  that  a  similar  confusion 
between  Nanda  and  A^oka  is  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who 
(Beal,  ii,  94)  states  that,  according  to  the  records  of  India, 
the  "  five  stupas  "  at  Piitaliputra  were  erected  by  ASoka,  and 
rejects  a  rival  legend  ascribing  them  to  [Mahapadma] 
Hunda. 

The  Eaniska  Council  is  unknown  to  the  Ceylonese. 

The  Afioka  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Nepalese  prose 
romance  known  as  the  Asokavadana  is  in  more  than  one 


1      >  ProleROT  Rhys'DaTiilc  hu  inige£«ted  lint  Ibe  EUUoka  oi  the  CeyloneM 
I  mr  tw  inteiideii  us  ui  eqniTiIent  lur  Ntmlit.     ("  Buddhiim,''  p.  2S1.) 
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pMMge  ei|nmily  tteted  to  be  AUkm  IbnyB. 
hb  dftto,  like  ibat  of  tbe  Ceyloneie  Kiliiok%  ii 
A.S.  100,  and  he  It  iMocuited  with  the  Slh«ram  Ti 
eoaTerte  hie  brother  Yi^Uokm  (JBmnm^,  IntradL.  p.  STB). 
Thie  TeiM  it  the  saint  who  in  the  Chjkoeae  kgeai  » 
a«ooiated  with  the  yai«ai  OooneiL  ( A  pemm  iMMod  Ti 
who  in  ■ome  legende  ii  named  as  a  wi««*ife—  of  ^^t^^^ 
to  be  dietinet  from  the  Sthavira  or  Arhat) 

The  Annale  of  Li-ynl  (Eastern  TukiitHn.  espeeUIr 
Ehotan;  in  BoekhiU.  pp.  230-233)  date 
(i«e.  the  Manrya)  in  a.b.  234,  and  ascribe  hia 
to  the  Arhat  Yates.  (This  work  also  nmitiona  the 
Tates.)  Tradition  iheiefore  essoeiates  the  Aihat  or  Sdiaiiia 
Tates  with  the  Aloka  who  is  pbused  abont  100  ^  m,^  and 
also  with  the  Aioka  pkoed  aboat  200  ajl  Tlio  Taidi 
Oonncil  is  associated  by  the  Oeylcmese  with  tha  amlisr 
Aioka,  the  Patsliputza  Gonndl  with  the  later.  But  it  hia 
been  proTcd  that  the  two  AiSokas  are  one,  the  earlier  being 
a  mere  duplication  of  the  later.  The  inferenoe  snnms  la 
follow  that  the  YaisSli  Council  is  a  duplication  of  Hial  of 
Ktaliputra.  Sufficient  reason,  I  think,  exists  for  believing 
in  the  reality  of  a  Council  held  at  Pataliputra  late  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka  Maurya.  The  legends  about  the  Three 
Councils  must  seemingly  have  had  some  basis  of  fact.  The 
First  Council  has  been  rejected  absolutely  as  a  *'  pure 
invention/'  and  proof  has  been  given  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  separate  existence  of  the  Yaisali,  the 
so-called  Second,  Council.  If  the  reality  of  the  Pataliputra 
Council  be  denied,  no  basis  of  fact  for  the  legend  of  the 
Three  Councils  remains.  The  confusion  between  the  Councils 
of  Yaisali  and  Pataliputra  seems  to  be  best  explained  by 
assuming  that  a  Council  was  really  held  at  Pataliputra,  and 
that  the  Yaisali  Council  is  a  mere  reflection  of  that  reality. 
The  story  of  a  local  dispute  at  Yaisali  concerning  either  the 
"  ten  indulgences "  or  the  **  five  propositions "  may  be 
founded  on  fact,  but  we  cannot  say  when  that  dispute 
occurred.  The  currently  accepted  date  for  the  Yaisali 
Council,  110  A.B.,  is  merely  one  of  the  traditional  dates  for 
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Asoka.  All  tradition  concurs  iu  saying  that  Aisoka  Maurya 
did  really  hold  a  Council,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe 
that  that  Council  was  convened  at  his  capital,  Piitaliputra. 
The  Ceylonese  chroniclers,  I  think,  knew  the  two  traditional 
dates  for  Asoka  and  his  Council,  one  about  100  a. a.  and  the 
other  about  200  a.b.  They  saw  that  the  later  set  of  dates, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  manipulation,  could  be  made  to  suit 
A^oka  JVIaurya,  whereas  the  earlier  set  of  dates  could  not 
possibly  be  fitted  to  him.  They  therefore  invented  Asoka  I, 
I  or  Kala^ka,  provided  him  with  a  fictitious  genealogy,  and 
led  to  him,  as  to  his  namesake,  a  Council.  The 
allotment  of  Vaisali  as  the  meeting  -  place  of  the  Council 
I  of  the  fictitious  Kaliisoka  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
local  aberrations  of  the  monks  at  Yaisiili  had  been  condemned 
I  by  some  sort  of  synod  of  monks  from  other  parts  of  India, 
I  wlio  disapproved  of  practices  current  in  the  eastern  districts. 
But  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  verification  or 
citation  of  the  mass  of  the  scriptures,  or  even  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  occurred  at  Vaisiili.  If  such  a  proceeding 
ever  took  place  anywhere,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  did, 
it  took  pliice  at  the  Council  held  at  some  undetermined  date 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  reign  of  Asoka  Maurya.  I  say  "  at 
some  undetermined  date"  because  the  dates  given  by  the 
Geylonese  chroniclers  are  clearly  erroneous,  and  at  present 
the  materials  for  determining  the  real  date  do  not  exist. 

The  Bhabra  Edict  of  ASoka  cannot  properly  be  quoted 
as  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  Council.  In  that  document 
"  King  Piyadasi  sends  greeting  to  the  Magadban  clergy, 
and  wishes  them  prosperity  and  good  health."  He  then 
proceeds  to  endorse  as  "  well-said  "  all  that  has  been  said 
I  by  the  Venerable  Buddha,  and  to  recommend  certain 
Lbvourite  passages  from  the  scriptures '  to  the  sjiecial 
pttention  of  the  faithful.  Xo  expression  in  the  edict  can. 
I  construed  as  to  give  any  indication  of  u  particular 
AIL   that   can   be   said    is    that    the    Bhabra    Edict 

.  me  tbv  wiinl '  utriptures '  merelv  aa  a  canccnient  term  nilhnut  ]iTOjudicii 
■  Ihe  qutalian  whotlu'r  i>r  nut  Iho  Bu^bitl  boaki  hud  been  mlucnl  to  writing 
^•■-    -ina  i.(  A*i.ka. 
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cannot  be  earlier  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign,  when  A^oka  became  a  member  of  the  Order, 
and  *^  strenuously  exerted  himself."  The  edict  on  the 
neighbouring  rock  of  Bairat  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  reign,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Bhabra  document  is 
to  be  referred  to  approximately  the  same  period.  But, 
even  if  this  surmise  be  correct,  it  does  not  confirm  the 
Ceylonese  tradition  that  the  Council  of  Pataliputra  sat  in 
either  the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign, 
because  the  edict  makes  no  reference  to  a  Council.  The 
evidence  for  the  Council  is  at  present  that  of  tradition 
only,  and  of  tradition  discrepant  in  itself  and  disfigured 
by  gross  absurdities. 

Asoka  Maurya,  who  is  commonly  described  in  a  stock 
phrase  as  ''  the  Constantino  of  Buddhism,"  was  much  more 
to  his  adopted  religion  than  Constantino  was  to  Christianity. 
When  the  Roman  emperor  resolved  to  give  his  official 
patronage  and  adhesion  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Church 
was  already  a  formidable  power  throughout  the  empire. 
When  Asoka,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was  moved 
by  his  personal  feelings  of  remorse  at  the  horrors  of  war 
to  become  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  and  when,  two 
or  three  years  later,  he  assumed  the  yellow  robe,  and 
despatched  missionaries  to  all  India  and  the  foreign  states 
within  his  ken,  he  suddenly,  and  by  his  individual  action, 
raised  Buddhism  from  the  level  of  an  obscure  Hindu  sect 
in  the  Gangetic  valley  to  the  rank  of  a  world-religion, 
which  it  has  successfully  held  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  If  a  Christian  parallel  must  be  sought,  it  will  be 
found  rather  in  St.  Paul  than  in  Constantino.  That 
a  Council  should  have  been  convened  by  the  Emperor 
Asoka,  himself  a  member  of  the  holy  Order,  is  natural  and 
probable,  and  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  Council  seems 
to  bo  the  most  rational  way  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
legend  of  the  Three  Councils.  Buddhism  had  its  second 
birth  in  the  reign  of  Asoka,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  reflection  from  the  glory  of  the  Council  held  under  the 
patronage   of  the  imperial  monk  was  cast  back  upon   the 
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times  of  the  mendicant  friar  who  bad  founded  the  Order.' 
The  chief  obstacle  to  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  Asoka's 
Council  is  the  omission  from  the  edicta  of  all  reference 
to  it.  The  Seventh  Pillar  Edict,  published  in  the  (wenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign,  enumerates  the  means  adopted 
or  recommended  by  the  emperor  for  the  encouragement 
and  diSusion  of  the  practical  Sharnus,  or  Law  of  Piety. 
But  these  means  do  not  include  the  convocation  of  a  church 
council.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  repression  of  heresy ; 
ou  the  contrary,  liberal  and  sympathetic  toleralion  of  all 
schools  of  thought  is  the  lesson  emphatically  taught. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  revision  of  the  canon  of 
scripture ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  existence  of  a  canon  of 
the  Buddha's  sayings  is  assumed,  and  the  emperor  commends 
a  selection  of  hia  favourite  teste  to  the  meditation  of  the 
pious.  If  a  Council  really  met  in  the  reign  of  Asoka, 
I  think  it  must  have  been  held  very  late  in  the  reign, 
subsequent  to  the  twenty-eighth  year,  when  the  series  of 
edicts  closed.  About  tbe  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  if  it  was  a  reab'ty,  we  know  nothing  authentic. 

From  the  mass  of  conflicting  testimony  concerning  Asoko, 
KalaSoka,  and  the  Three  Councils  the  folloiving  propositions 
seem  to  me  to  emerge  ; — 

1.  The  real  Asoka,  whose  full  name  was  Asoka  vardhana, 
and  whose  surname  in  religion  was  Priyadarsin,  'The 
Humane,'  belonged  to  the  Maurya  family  or  clan,  was  the 
son  of  Bindusara  Amitraghiita,  and  grandson  of  Candra- 
gupla,  and  reigned  as  emperor  of  India  from  about  h.c.  372 
to  about  B.C.  231. 

2.  The  interval  which  elapaed  between  the  death  of 
Gautama  Buddha  and  the  coronation  of  Asoka  Maurya  ia 

'  Afokn  bocmuE  n  lay  iliwiplu  ("/«i"oin)  in  his  uinlh  year ;  joined  thf  Ordat 
I  Uamglu  mitiffari)  and  fteniwnl  the  monkish  giib  mora  tbui  two  anri  b  linU  yean 
liutcr,  BDd  hod  deapateheil  nuHionuics  bcfure  hU  thirteen^  Tear.  Thcw'lncta 
fw  Mititblifhed  b;  the  Thirteenth  Rock  Edict  read  with  thu  Bairit  Edict,  and  b; 
P  l-t^g't  retemare  to  statues  of  A^Soka  in  roanktah  ^b  («d,  Takakuiu,  p.  73). 
,  Tba  tulerpntHtJoa  of  M,  Squirt  th*t  Aioka  mcnlir  tuitcd  the  AMomhl;  {unugka) 
I  it,  I  thiiu,  iuit«imble.  0/  conne,  the  momuticinn  of  a  reigning  ompemr  mint 
'---   '        of  B  Ter;  modified  kind. 


mififr  «r  mjaaai  web  aIos^. 

ol  Ittdim  Iviiiitim  m  Um  Mbjtot  being* 
worlhliM^  Md«  to  «  kif»  mImIi  denjonriiaMj 

8.  Two  fMiiieipiil  fcfiM  ot  iho  tnditiiia 
^wMm)  wi«l.    Om  of  Umm  plooM  Atfokm  i 
0  liMk  mor^  oftor  Uio  ^Ib  of  Bnddha;  Om 
him  two  oontuvw^  or  o  Unk  moio^  alter  that 

i«  II  ia  obaiijr  proxod  dial  both  tilie 
obroMlofieal  tradKlmi  ar^oanoeniad  with  only 
poraoao|tOi  Awka  Manfjra* 

ft%  TKo  CVykmoo  okronMart  altampted  to 
aaniiolUif  cjinuioh^wa  by  aootpting  both ; 
lalar  aal  «4  dataa  to  Aih^  Maaiya,  or  Dharmffiafc^ 
tATontiof  anolhar  A*»ka«  dubbad  Kili^olra,  to  fifc  Um 
aototdalaa^ 

6%  Tha  OajrloMaa  wrilaia  dtaoriba  thfoa  Gomioila  aa  faswoif 
biaa  baM  by  tbo  R«Mbial  Cbaroh  for  the  wapptemim  af 
bariajr  and  Iba  varifi«aUott  of  tha  eanon  of  wriptare ;  nanwilyr 
(1)  thai  of  RjQairrba.  b^M  immadiataly  after  Bnddbiire 
d<«lh :  0^"^  )^*<  ^^  VaiMli.  b^^ld  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
rei^n  of  Kalas<i\ka«  in  lhi>  \var  1 10  a«r,  or  some  approximate 
yv^r;  ^^^  ^l^^'  ^^f  l\i?:iUputi^,  hold  in  either  the  seventeenth 
or  tho  uiuot^vuth  yt\^r  cittor  tho  vvrvniationof  Ask>ka  Maurva, 
or  I'^hnruwsxvka*  vvnw^jv.uUiij;  lo  v.w.  034  or  236. 

7.  Tho  story  ot*  tho  tirsi  ot'  tho$o  Councils,  namely,  that  of 
K»j*SV'^**  ^*-  ^*^  *'*^'  lAUiruaJ^^  of  lV>fessor  Oldenberg, 
••  jmri'^  luvouiion/*  Uv^T\vi:V.st.i*ulinir  tho  fact  that  the  Council 
i*  vouohi\l  tor  bv  ludia'.i  a^i  wdl  as  bv  Cevloneso  tradition. 

S.  Tho  thirvl  Oouv,oil.  that  o:'  raralipuira,  probably  really 
tivk  pla^w  Uut  ti:o  k;;\:o  of  i:s  assembly  is  not  known,  and 
no  rvli^iKv  oau  bi^  p!aovNl  uiv::  :!;o  tmditional  accounts  of  it* 
prvHxwUui:*. 

^.>,  This  OouuoiU  hoUl  ;u  :he  r^iiru  of  Asoka  Maunra,  ia 
knowu  to  ludiau  traditi.^::,  but  is  variously  described  a* 
huviujir  assombU\l  either  at  Vaisiili  or  Paraliputra. 

10.  The  account*  couccraiuj  the  purpose  of  thi$  Council 
\-arv  irreconcilablv.  The  Cevlouose  writers  ascribe  its  coo* 
vocutiou  to  tho  necessity  for  the  suppression  of 
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heresy  and  religious  disorder,  wbicli  had  i-eaulted  in  ihe 
suapenBion  of  ecclesiastical  functions  for  seven  years.  The 
same  writers  affirm  that  the  Council  verified  the  whole 
Canon  by  recitation,  as  hod  been  done  at  previous  Councils, 
that  the  president  took  the  opportunity  to  publish  the 
Kathavatthu  treatise,  and  that  the  Council  was  followed 
by  the  dispatch  of  missionaries  to  Ceylon  and  other  places. 

Some  traditions  affirm  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Council  was  to  condemn  "ten  indulgences,"  or  irregular 
relaxations  of  monastic  discipline  claimed  by  the  monks  of 
Vaisiili.  In  some  versiona  of  the  story  the  dispute  is 
represented  as  being  one  between  the  East  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  West  and  South  on  the  other. 

Other  traditions  state  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Council  was  to  condemn  "  five  propositions "  concerning 
intuitive  knowledge  and  other  matt«rs  of  speculation. 

Various  traditions  assert  that  the  Council  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  great  schism,  and  the  formation  of  the  Mahii- 
siinghifea  school. 

11.  While  the  Ceylonese  writers,  as  above  stated, 
recognize  three  Councils,  namely- — 

(1)  Riijagrha,  in  A.B.  1 ; 

(2)  Vaisali.  in  A.O.  100  or  110; 

(3)  PStaliputra,  in  a.b.  234  or  236 ; 

I  the  Indian  traditions  recognize  the  three  Councils  as — 

(1)  Riijagrha,  in  a.h.  1 ; 

(2)  VaisSli  or  Piitaliputra,  in  or  about  a.h.  110 ; 

(3)  Peshawar  (reign  of  Kani^a),  in  or  about  a.b.  400, 

12.  The  Indian  tradition  is  nearer  than  the  Ceylonese 
I  tradition  to  the  truth.  Eani^ka  reigned  about  the  latter  part 
l«f  the  first  century  a.ij,,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Council  held 
rat  so  late  a  date  is  not  likely  to  be  pure  invention.     The 

Ceylonese  schools  of  Buddhism  at  that  period  were  not 
interested  in  the  religious  development  of  the  Panjiib, 
and  naturally  ignore  this  Council. 
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18.  The  Ceylonete  Tepvese&tatum  of  the  Taidi  OaaaA 
M  oocmring  moze  than  a  oe&tmy  befim  tlia  mioemmm  ni 
Atoka  Ifaurya  is  fake.  The  fietion  m  this  nafttar  ii 
prohaUy  a  oonBeqiienoe  of  the  iiiTentioii  of  AJkkm  I^  cr 
KmSkikh,  who  was  inyented  as  an  expedient  ior  gaeoncaKay. 
two  oonent  and  oontzadictory  sehemes  of  ohranology. 

14.  It  is  possible  that  a  dispute  about  the  "tan 
indnlgenoes "  really  oocnrred  at  Yaisaliy  and  that  tlie  eon* 
denination  of  those  indulgences  by  a  synod  of  aome  aoft 
has  been  oonloanded  by  tradition  with  tiie  Oooneil  held  at 
PEtalipntra  in  the  reign  of  AiSoka  Manrya.  But  the 
materials  do  not  exist  for  determining  what,  if  aaything^ 
ooGorred  at  YaisSlii  nor  do  we  know  at  what  date  it 
oocurred.  The  date  a.b.  110,  commonly  assigned  to  As 
Oonncil  of  YaiBilii  is  merely  one  of  the  traditionally  omteat 
dates  of  Afoka  Manrya,  in  whose  reign  a  Oooneil  waa  nal^ 
held  at  Pataliputnu 

16.  The  stories  are  so  contradictory  and  oonftiaed  liial 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Patalipntra  OooncSi, 
or  to  determine  what  it  did. 

16.  Consequently  the  alleged  Councils  of  Yaisali  and 
Pataliputra  cannot  be  regarded  as  "  fixed  points  in  the 
history  of  the  earlier  form  of  Buddhism." 


Art.  XXXT. — Notea  on  Early  Economic  Conditions  in  Northern 
India.    By  Caroline  Polet  Huis  Davids,  M.A. 
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The  following  classiGed  references  may  prove  aseful  and 
Buggestive  to  the  student  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
ancient  India.  The  work  accomplished  by  ProfeBaor  Ziromer 
in  his  Altindisches  Leben,  which  contains,  among  so  much 
of  varied  interest,  almost  all  that  may  be  gk-uiied  on  the 
political  economy  of  Yedic  times,  has  not  been  carried  on 
with  respect  to  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  Mr.  Roniesh  Chunder  Dutt's  imporlant  com- 
pilation, the  Civilization  of  AncieiU  India,  cannot,  from  the 
magnitude  of  its  scope,  treat  adequately  of  what  the  literature 
of  that  era  lets  us  see  concerning  rural  economy,  organization 
of  industry,  and  methods  of  exchange.  Dr.  Fick's  Sociale 
Gliederung  im  Nordikllic/ien  Indien  is  most  valuable  and 
suggestive  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  compiled  from 
a  eociologlcul  and  not  from  a  specifically  economic  stand- 
point. Yet  if  we  consider  the  ancient  records  now  accessible, 
contemporary  respectively  with  the  age  which  preceded 
and  with  that  which  saw  the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism, 
and  with  the  times  of  the  earlier  and  succeeding  'law-books' 
ig,  from  H.e-  800,  let  us  say,  a  thousand  years, — 
may  find  materials  sufficient  to  justify  at  all  events 
some  initial  efforts  to  gain  a  cofaerent  outline  of  economic 
institutions,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  passages  noted  are 
at  all  eshauetive  ;  I  am  oonQdent  that  much  valuable 
material  remains  embedded  both  in  edited  and  unedited 
texts.  But  I  hope  that  these  collectanea  may  prove 
stepping-^ tones  to  further  reaching  and  more  systematic 
investigation  by  more  competent  writers. 
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Mural  Economy. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  houses,  large  or  small,  as  standing 
isolated  in  the  country.  Dwellings  appear  in  groups  con- 
stituting either  the  country  village  (janapadagdma)  (e.g. 
Jat.  i,  318),  or  the  border  village  (paccantagdma).  (Dhp.  81 ; 
Jat.  V,  46 ;  i,  215  ;  cf.  also  the  expressions  in  M.P.S.,  p.  55.) 

The  population  of  such  a  village  varied  from  30  to  1,000 
families.     (Jat.  i,  199  ;  iii,  281.) 

The  arable  land  extending  around  the  village  is  spoken  of 
as  'the  field'  {khetta)  (Yin.  i,  287),  and  its  divisions  as 
being  of  two  shapes,  which  with  their  boundaries  or  dykes 
(for  irrigation)  had  a  patchwork  appearance  (ibid.). 

The  village  field  in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  was  larger, 
as  a  rule,  than  those  elsewhere  (Vin.  li,  186) ;  even  one  only 
of  its  portions  is,  in  two  cases,  described  as  of  1,000  acres 
{karUoB)  (Jat.  iii,  293 ;  iv,  276). 

The  owner  or  occupier  is  represented  as  cultivating  his 
particular  khetta  himself,  aided  by  his  family,  or  in  certain 
cases  slaves  or  hirelings.    (Jat.  i,  277 ;  iii,  162,  293 ;  iv,  467.) 

Land  might  be  let  against  a  half  or  other  share  of  the 
produce  (Apast.  ii,  11,  28  (1) ;  i,  6,  18  (20)),  or  made  over 
by  gift  to  another  (Jilt.  484 ;  Sat.  P.  Br.  xiii,  3,  7),  or  sold 
(Vin.  ii,  158,  159).  But  it  is  not  stated  that  land  thus 
transferred  was  village  khetta  ;  in  one  case  it  was  *  forest 
land,'  in  another  *  a  garden,'  in  the  third  it  may  have  been 
land  *  cleared '  by  the  proprietor  or  his  forefathers  (cf . 
Jat.  iv,  467).  The  traditional  feeling  was  apparcntl}''  against 
land  transfer  (Sat.  P.  Br.  xiii,  7,  15). 

The  sovereign  claimed  an  annual  tithe  on  raw  produce. 
This  was  levied,  and  in  kind  amounted  to  Jr,  i,  -j3^,  or  j'^ . 
(D.  i,  87  ;  Jat.  ii,  239,  276,  378  ;  iv,  169  ;  Gaut.  x,  24  ; 
Manu,  vii,  130 ;  Blihler,  Trans.  Vienna  Acad.,  January, 
1897 ;  V.  A.  Smith,  J.R.A.S.,  1897,  pp.  618,  619.) 

lie  could  make  over  this  tithe,  accruing  from  one  or  more 
villages  (rural  or  suburban),  as  a  gift  to  anyone.  (D.  i,  87; 
Jat.  i,  138  ;  ii,  237,  403 ;  iii,  229 ;  v,  44  ;  vi,  261,  344,  363.) 
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He  could  also  remit  the  tithe  to  any  village.     (Jat.  i,  300 ; 


But  it  ia  doubtful  whether  zemiodary  right  to  the  soil 
itself  waa  ever  given  as  well,    {Dial,  of  the  BinUiha,  i,  108,  n.) 

The  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  khetla  are  described  in 
Buddhist  literature.  Grain  (chiefly  rice),  pulse,  and  sugar- 
cane were  the  chief  products ;  vegetables,  possibly  also  fruit 
and  flowers  were  cultivated.  Rice  was  reckoned  as  the 
staple  article  of  food  and  the  double  jasmine  {paimika)  as 
the  most  highly  prized  flower.  {Vin.  ii,  180;  A.  i,  241; 
I   JSt.  i,  36,  339;  iv,  167,  ef.  363,  445;  Jlil.  182.) 

The  village  had  its  common  grazing- ground  and  its 
I  common  herdsman.  (Jat,  i,  194;  M.  i,  122;  A.  i,  205; 
V,  350;  Dhp.  151 ;  J5t.  iii,  401;  cf.  Rig- Veda,  x,  19.) 

The  grain  crops  were  apparently  massed  in  a  public 
granary  for  the  excision  of  the  king's  tithe  prior  to  their 
removal  to  private  barns.     (Jat.  ii,  378 ;  i,  339,  467.) 

There  were  special  granaries  kept  filled  "for  urgency," 
presumably  either  for  scarcity  or  for  military'  purposes. 
{Indian  Aidiqiiarij,  1896,  pp.  261  foil.) 

The  pattern  king  is  described  as  providing  persons  of  no 
capital,  who  wished  to  start  farming,  with  food  and  seed-corn. 
(D.  i,  135.) 

Villagers  are  described  as  enclosing  hunting  preserves  for 
I  the  king  in  order  to  protect  their  field.  (Jiit.  i,  149  S. ; 
1  iii,  270.) 

Villagers  are  described  as  co-operating  to  mend  their 
roads,  build  tanks  and  municipal  buildings,  and  lay  out 
I  a  park,  women  taking  part.     (Jut.  i,  199  ff.) 

That  peasant  proprietors  should  leave  their  tillage  to  work 
for  royal  capitalists  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  social  decay 
'   and  disiiater.     (Jilt,  i,  3-39.) 

There  is  no  allusion  in  the  Buddhist  books  to  the  monllily 
corvee  or  idja-kurii/a  exacted  as  a  tax  from  '  artisans,' 
'mechanics,'  and  Sildra  labourers  according  to  the  law-books. 
(Gaut.  X,  31 ;  Vas.  xix,  28;  Slan.  vii,  138.) 

Scarcity  through  drought  or  floods  is  frequently  mentioned, 
at  times  extending  over  u  whole  kingdom,  at  limes  amounting 
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apparently  only  to  wliat  loued  in  our  oonntry  to  be  eaUad  tbe 
'starving  season'  or  ^£ftmine  months^'  vis.  tlie  two  monllM 
preceding  liarrest  (M.  i,  220;  Yin.  i,  211,  218,  214^  SUb 
of.  288;  ii»  75;  Jat.  i, 329;  ii,  136, 149, 867;  t»  198;  n,  487.) 

M^asthenes'  testimony  as  to  the  immunity  of  India  ftom 
famine  is  well  known,  but  his  statement  refers  aiqparBBlly 
to  a  *  general '  soaroily.  (HoOrindle,  Ancient  JmSn  m 
described  bf  MegaatheneSf  p.  32.) 

The  brahmin  is  frequently  met  with  as  a  ooltivator  in  tba 
Jitaka,  both  as  the  holder  of  large  estates  and  aa  a  peasant 
proprietor,  without  apparently  labouring  under  any  aooial 
stigma  for  pursuing  a  calling  by  which,  strictly  Tiewed,  he 
lost  his  brahminhood.     (Jat.  iii,  162, 293 ;  iy,  167, 276, 88B.) 

He  also  figures  as  a  goatherd.    (Jat.  iii,  401.) 


OrganiMotUm  qf  Labour,  Indtuiry,  and  Ccmimeree. 

It  does  not  appear  that  slares  were  kept  in  large  nnmben. 
They  are  mentioned  as  domestic  servants,  but  not  as  working 
in  mines  or  ^  plantations/  as  in  Greece,  Bome,  or  America. 
(D.  1,  60,  92,  93,  104 ;  of.  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i,  19, 
n.  8,  101 ;  Vin.  i,  72.) 

Four  causes  of  individuals  becoming  slaves  are  mentioned, 
namely : — 

Capture.     (Jilt,  iv,  220.) 

Judicial  punishment.     (Jat.  i,  200.) 

Voluntary  self -degradation.     (Vin.  i,  72 ;  Sum.  i,  168.) 

Debt.     (Therl  G.  444  ;  Jfit.  vi,  521.) 

They  might  attain  to  freedom.     (D.  i,  83.) 

Their  treatment  was  probably  not  harsh,  though  violence 
was  not  illegal.     (Jat.  i,  402,  403;    iv,  162, 167;    M.  i,  126.) 

Their  social  status,  especially  if  they  were  bom  in  the 
owner's  house,  was  above  that  of  hired  day-labourers.  They 
are  always  named  before  these  and  before  artisans  also.  Cf. 
the  compound  '  children- wives-slaves- workpeople  '  and  the 
list  of  callings:  — D.  i,  51;  Mil.  147,  331;  A.  i,  145, 
206 ;  ii,  67. 
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They  might  acquire  education  and  good  manners,  and  be 
given  skilled  employment.     {JhU  i,  451.) 

According  to  Manu,  "women  employed  in  the  royal  service 
and  menial  servants"  of  the  court  were  paid  regular  wages 
in  money  and  in  clothing  and  grain.     (Mauu,  vii,  12-3,  126.) 

No  slave,  while  undischarged,  might  be  admitted  into  the 
Buddhist  Order.     (Vin.  i,  76.) 

The  members  of  that  order  were  allowed  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  man  (piirisa),  i.e.  u  paid  servant,  not  a  slave, 
to  be  a  gardener  {drdmikii)  and  go  on  shopping  errands. 
(V.  ii,  297 ;  iii,  238.) 

The  day-labourer  or  wage-earner  (hhaiika  or  bliaiik&raka) 
was  not  anyone's  chattel,  yet  his  life  was  probably  harder 
than  the  slave's.     (Cf.  Jiit.  i.  422  ;  iii,  406,  444.) 

He  was  employed  in  farm-work,  e.g.  to  watch  a  growing 
crop.     (Jat,  iii,  406;  iv,  277.) 

He  was  paid  either  in  food  {Jiit,  iii,  444)  or  in  money  and 
bought  his  food  {Jiit.  iii,  32C,  406). 

Judging  by  the  specimens  of  manufacture  described  in  the 
Hajjhima  Siia  (D.  i,  7)  and  by  the  Jataka,  the  list  of  callings 
and  handicrafts  given  in  Mil.  331  cannot  be  said  to  ^how 
only  a  later  elaboration  of  arts  and  crafts.  In  this  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  division  of  labour  attained  to  involved 
three  distinct  trades  in  making  bows  and  arrows,  apart  from 
any  ornamental  work  on  them.'  Tbe  important  profession 
of  vaddltakl?  or  maker  in  wood,  is  not  adequately  described 
by  our  'carpenter.'  It  included  not  only  the  construction 
of  furniture  and  houses  (Jiit.  iv,  I-!)!)), 

but  also  shipbuilding  (ibid.), 

cart-making  (Jiit.  iv,  207), 

and  architecture  ^  (Jat.  i,  201 ;  iv,  323 ;  Mil.  330.  34o). 


'  A  prafe««iu[Ml  winooiFer  ol  ^raiD  ia  iuUtiwd  in  Uil.  Sfll,  but  Itiii  U 

>  duuliUul   rcoiieiiiiK.     Sh)   QMrttvmt  tf  Kinff  Jtihnifa,   i,  384.     With  tLu 

^  bi-annanl  •^lio  hnrveata  mentioDed  bv  HrnistbdiiM  (AtcCrindle,  op.  eil.,  6i) 

'   (bii  mdo  mighl  nffonl  B  retaliTplT  caatintul  itmpli>rni«Dt.     Oloanitiit.  loo.  was 

pgokoned  •>  ■  menus  ol  liTDlibood  ■  in  ewmI  jous.'    (V'in.  i.  23S :  Jat.  it.  12'2.] 

>  It  ia  not  cteir  bow  fat  Ibo  craft  or  a  littpati  (e.g.,  H.  i,  396 ;  iii,  144)  or  ol 
k  laciMtm  (Ohfi.  SOj  coiotided  with  that  of  a  r*4^la 
*  Hr.  Bcnuo  {Jilaka,  iv,  -203,  n.}  comiurca  it  i^  rimit. 
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Similarlj,  the  aadth  or  kammdra  was  m  geoflial 
in  metals,  from  whose  skill  any  iron  imptenraal^  b&m 
m  plonghshare  or  an  axe,  or,  for  that  matter,  an  iron  bome^ 
down  to  a  raior,  or  the  finest  of  needles,  eapable  of  floaftiBf 
in  water,  or,  again,  statues  of  gold  or  sHver  wovk,  was 
expected.  (Yin.  Texts,  i,  200,  n. ;  Jat  iii,  281  £ ;  iv,  403; 
V,  46,  282 ;  Dhp.,  239 ;  S.N.  962.) 

Similsriy,  the  stonemason  or  pMl^uikoffaia  is  deaoribed  as 
not  only  quarrying  and  shaping  stones  (like  so  many  of  Us 
later  compeers,  alas  I)  out  of  the  materials  ready  to  luuid  on 
the  site  of  a  former  village  (jmrdna^gdmaiikdM),  bnt  as 
capable  of  hollowing  a  cavity  in  a  crjrstal,  a  matter  probaUy 
requiring  superior  tools.     (Jat  i,  478,  479.) 

A  considerable  degree  of  organisation  oharaoteriaed  all 
the  leading  industries.  Certain  trades  were  looaliaad  in 
special  villages,  either  suburban  and  andUary  to  the  large 
cities,  or  themselves  forming  centres  of  tra£Bb  with  snr^ 
rounding  villages,  e.g.  the  woodwork  and  metal -woric 
industries  and  pottery.  (Jat.  ii,  18,  406 ;  iii,  281  (876  and 
608  probably  refer  to  potters'  suburban  villages)  ;  iv, 
159,  207.) 

Within  the  cities  trades  appear  to  have  been  localized  in 
special  streets,^  e.g.  those  of  ivory-workers  (Jat.  i,  320; 
ii,  197)  and  of  dyers  (Jiit.  iv,  81). 

Some  of  these  villages  were  of  considerable  size,  the 
type-number  of  1,000  families  being  assigned  to  two  of  metal- 
workers and  to  two  of  wood-workers.  Of  these,  the  former 
pair  was  in  the  country,  the  latter  pair  was  suburban.  They 
were  also  well  organized  ^  under  headmen — in  one  case  under 
two  headmen — who  were  thus  at  once  the  municipal  and  the 
industrial  chiefs  or  syndics.  To  judge  from  the  case  of  one 
of  these,  a  master  smith,  such  a  man  might  be  of  high 
social  standing,  possessing  great  wealth  and  being  a  persona 
(/rata  with  the  king.     (Jat.  iii,  281.) 


*  The  expression  in  Jut.  i,  356,  tantavitata((h<lnamy  scem»  to  me  to  refer  simply 
to  the  weaver's  *  workshop/  whether  or  not  this  may  have  been,  as  the  translator 
renders  it,  in  the  *  weavers'  quarter.* 

-  Of.  especially  the  united  action  in  Jat.  iv,  159. 
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The  apprentice  {itnlemniku,  literally  the  '  boarder ")  appenra 
frequently  in  the  Jiilaka,  but  no  terras  or  period  or  other 
conditions  of  pupillage  are  given  (Jat.  i,  251 ;  v,  290-^3). 
The  position  of  a.  senior  pupil  to  a  maha-vad'jhaki  is  indicated 
by  Buddhaghosa  (Asl.  Ill,  112). 

Again,  the  chief  Industries  were  organized  into  guilds 
{smiyo)  under  a  president  [pfiimifiha)  or  elder  (or  'aldermoD,' 
jefl/iaka),*  Kighteen  guilds  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
being  summoned  by  the  king  to  witness  his  procedure  or 
to  accompany  him,  but  the  detailed  list  is  given  no  furtlicr 
than  "the  curpeulers,  smiths,  leather- workers,  painters,  and 
the  rest,  expert  in  various  arts."  (Jiit.  i,  267,  314;  ii,  12; 
iv,  43,  411;  vi,  22,  427;  Hil.  2.) 

The  guild  is  also  referred  to  as  entitled  to  arbitrate  on 
certain  occasions  between  its  members  and  tbeir  nives. 
(Vin.  iv,  226,)' 

The  heads  of  the  guilds  might  be  important  ministfirs  in 
attendance  on  the  king,  wealthy,  pertoim  grade.  (J.  ii,  12, 
52 ;  iii,  281.) 

The  first  appointment  to  a  supreme  headship  over  all  Ihe 
guilds  doubled  with  the  office  of  treasurer  is  narrated  in 
connection  with  the  kingdom  of  Kiisi  at  the  court  of  Benares. 
Possibly  the  quari'els  twice  alluded  to  as  occurring  between 
presidents  (pamuihd)  of  guilds  at  Silvatthi  in  Kosala  may 
have  also  broken  out  at  Benares  and  have  led  to  this 
appointment.^     (Jiit.  ii,  12,  52;  iv,  43.i 


■  Ct.  tho  mahi-ndJhnJa  (Jat.  ri,  382). 

*  Of  tba  I'tliet  CMr]KimU>  nuUinritiis  ban  reftrred  ti'.  Ibe  puga  ami  thii  grv'- 
I  pnetiMUy  twiihing  a  knoini,  but  they  were  pTotialilr  uot  {orint^  ou  hd  pconiimic 

I  (our  p«nuu0. 

It  »  not  nitliout  iiiU-rnt  to  outi'  tlut  this  advnncr  in  rcatnl  urg'ini'''>''"» 
nudi!  at  a  tinin  n-hi'a  the  mnnnTchf  U  rcprowiatid  as  having  lw«a  eloctiie. 
I  not  hwvdilarj,  and  wUdd  the  kin}:  ""ho  appointoii  inJ  the  man  nha  itns  ■ppolDl«d 
I  ware  th«  tons  ol  a  mcrclirtnl  und  a  Uulor  icapecltvelT.  Thit  i»  Ihe  onlf  iMMaUB 
I  known  to  mo  staling  explicitly  the  connection  briim'n  gnild-ni^iuiixatLnn  aiid  Ihe 
'  '  '  It  oomtnanl;  LnUed  '  tivunroi '  ("ffill).    Tbn  lo^a  njlhii  trero  vcalthv 

— I   nt   whom,   tcmud  nmetimea  mMM-WfAi,  — '"- -->---;. 

mransThBA 

,^      'fhii*  «B  n 

.    — . ^g  Um  Buddh*  t«  Itu  n*ir  collove  o(  JetavMin  at  8af afthi.  and  ot  Anatlin 

I  piluUca  a*  Th*  StfUi  or  nMM-illlii.     Dr.  Fiek  ipcabi  of  thU  pinllion  »• 
I  UTolvtng  gtni«mllf  the  "  rcprcwntatiou  of  Iha  mervhant  profomun.      In  llv 
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Whether  there  was  an  official  or  local  or  other  distinction 
between  a  pamukha  and  a  jetthuka  is  not  apparent.  As 
between  jetthakaa  there  is  an  instance,  in  one  of  the  large 
centres  of  woodcraft  alluded  to,  of  the  population  of  1,000 
families  being  grouped  in  two  equal  halves,  each  under  one 
jetthaka.  Dr.  Fick  hints,  from  this,  at  a  possible  limitation 
in  the  size  of  guilds  (op.  cit.,  183).  The  instance,  however, 
is  unique,  and  in  the  case  of  smith  villages  we  find  1,000 
families  united  under  one  head.  The  office  was  apparently 
conferred  on  account  of  superior  skill,  and  was  lifelong. 
(Jat.  iii,  286.) 

Other  instances  of  trades,  etc.,  organized  under  ti  jetthaka 
are: — 

Seamen  (or  pilots).^     (Jat.  iv,  137.) 

Garland-makers.     (Jat.  iii,  405.) 

Caravan  traders.     (Jat.  i,  368  ;  ii,  295.) 

Robbers  (*  moss-troopers '),  composing  e.g.  a  *  little  robber 
village  '  in  the  hills  (e.g.  near  Uttarapaiicala,  to  the  number 
of  500).    (Jat.  i,  296,  297 ;  ii,  388 ;  iv,  430,  433,  Com.) 

Forest  police,  who  escorted  travellers.     (Jat.  ii,  335.) 

Trades  and  crafts  were  very  largely  hereditary;  whether 
more  so  than  elsewhere,  including  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Europe,  is  not  so  clearly  made  out  as  some  would  have  it. 
Not  only  individuals,  but  families,  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  terras  of  their  traditional  calling,  just  as  a  man  is  often 
described,  as  to  his  trade,  in  terms  of  his  father's  trade : 
SSiiti  the  fisherman's  son'  for  *  Sati  the  fisherman,'  'Cunda 
the  smith's  son '  for  *  Cunda  the  smith,'  etc.  (M.  i,  256; 
M.  Par.,  Sutta  41 ;  Jat.  i,  98,  194,  312  ;  ii,  79  ;  iii,  376.  Cf. 
nesddo  =  luddaputfo  =  Juddo  in  Jat.  iii,  330,  331 ;  v,  356-358.) 


^Ialirivap:ira  the  passnu'o  nuntiouinir  the  services  ol  the  Srfthi  of  Rajagahn  to 
the  ToHiisnian  [nnjaino]  is  n'ndtred  '*  to  tlie  merchant  guild,"  hut  in  the  Culla- 
va.L'ga  '  Towusniaii '  is  retained.  (Jfit.  i,  92,  03,  2(50,  349,  152  ;  ii,  64  ;  iii,  119, 
•299^  470  ;  iv,  02,  63;  cf.  Vimfina  Vatthu  Atth.  00,  isitthichattam  dndati\  Vin. 
i,  273;  ii,  157;  Vin.  Texts,  i,  1U2,  u.  3.  On  cuiSLtihi,  Jat.  v,  384,  cf.  Vin. 
i,  18.) 

^  Dr.  Fick  renders  the  term  nnjiidmnha  hy  tislK-rnian,  a  trade  for  which  there 
are  other  terms.  The  Jataka  in  question  is  a})j)arently  dealing  with  navigation 
on  the  open  sea. 
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There  were  certain  aboriginal  tribes  who  were  practically 
all  hereditary  craftsmen  in  certain  industries :  the  so-called 
low  tribes  {hina-jd/iyo)  of  the  Vei>as,  who  were  rush-workera 
Ncsadas,  who  were  trappers  living  in  their  own  villages 
and  Rathakaras,  or  carringe  -  builders.  {Vin.  iv,  6-10 
M.ii.lSa;  A.  ii,85=P.P.  51;  S.  i,93;  J5t.  iv,  413;  v,  337.) 

Again,  in  the  localized  industries  specified  above,  sons 
would  be  trained  in  the  father's  craft  practically  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Nevertheless,  in  the  times  with  which  these  notes 
are  mainly  concerned,  trades  did  not  conatitnto  a  aystera  of 
social  cleavage  amounting  to  what  was  later  on  called  'caste,' 
with  the  exception  of  the  aboriginal  clans  just  alluded  to. 
Four  '  colours '  {vtimid)  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  the 
Jalaka,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  might  speak 
of  '  Lords  and  Commons,'  '  tiers  -  etat,'  '  British  -  born  and 
aliens,'  or  '  the  different  classes  or  ranks  of  society.'  Princes, 
brahmins,  and  burghers  {khailtijd,  brahmana,  ietthiyo)  are 
shown  in  the  Jalaka  as  forming  friendships,  sending  their 
sons  to  the  same  teacher,  and  even  now  and  then  inter- 
marrying and  eating  together,  without  incurring  any 
stigma  as  social  iconoclasts  or  innovators.  (Jiit,  i,  421,  422; 
ii.  319.  3-20;  iii.  9-U,  21,  2J9-254,  340,  405,  406,  475, 
514-517  ;  iv,  38 ;  v,  280  ;  vi,  348.  421,  422 ;  Fick,  op.  cit., 
cha.vi-xii;  Rhys  Davids,  IJiti/oyMeso/iAp  JJ«(WA(i,i,  pp.  96ff.) 

Again,  in  the  wealthy  burgher  class,  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  deer-trapper  {miga-lii/tdn/cfi)  becoEning  the  prot^g^  and 
then  the  "  inseparable  friend  "  of  a  rich  young  »clthi,  without 
a  hint  of  social  bamers.     (J.Tt.  iii,  49-51.) 

The  Jiitaka  shows  us  here  and  there  a  rigorous  etiquette 
observed  by  the  brahmin  '  colour '  in  the  matter  of  eating 
with,  or  of  the  food  of,  the  despised  Caridrdas,  as  well  as  the 
social  intolerance  felt  for  the  latter  by  the  burgher  class. 
(ii,  83,  84 ;  iii,  233 ;  iv,  200,  376,  388,  390-392.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  tells  of  («)  a  Kshatriya,  a  king's 
son,  who,  when  he  set  out  again  to  woo  bis  offended  wife, 
apprenticed  himself  ineogmto  to  the  '  court '  potter,  basket- 
maker,  florist,  and  chef  to  his  father-in-law  in 
without  a  word  being  said  as  to  loss  of  '  caste 
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vagaries  became  known  (v,  290  -  293)  ;  (b)  a  prince 
resigning  his  share  of  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  his 
sister  and  embarking  in  trade  {vdnijjam  akdsi)    (iv,  84)  ; 

(c)  a  prince  resigning  his  kingdom,  dwelling  with  a  merchant 
on  the  frontier,  and  "working  with  his  hands"   (iv,  169) ; 

(d)  a  prince  in  self-chosen  exile,  taking  service  for  a  salary 
as  an  archer  (ii,  87) ;  (e)  a  wealthy,  pious  brahmin  taking 
to  trade  to  be  better  able  to  afford  his  charities  (iv,  15, 
16) ;  (/)  brahmins  engaged  personally  in  trading,  without 
any  such  charitable  pretexts  (v,  22,  471)  ;  (g)  brahmins 
taking  service  as  archers  and  as  the  servant  of  an  archer, 
formerly  a  weaver  (i,  356,  357 ;  iii.  219  ;  v,  127,  128)  ; 
(A)  brahmins  as  low  -  caste  trappers  {nesddd)  ^  (ii,  200  ; 
vi,  170  foil.) ;  (/)  a  brahmin  in  the  (low)  cartwright  trade 
(iv,  207,  208).i 

Again,  among  the  unprivileged  classes,  we  find  not  a  few 
instances  of  mobility  of  labour  and  '  personal  capital '  : 
(a)  parents  discussing  the  best  profession  for  their  son's 
welfare  —  writing,  reckoning,  or  (P)  money  -  changing,  no 
reference  being  made  to  the  father's  trade  (Vin.  i,  77  ; 
iv,  128) ;  (b)  a  weaver,  looking  on  his  trade  as  a  pis-a/ier, 
changing  it  in  a  moment  for  tliat  of  a  Hoi-disanf  archer 
(Jilt,  ii,  35G  foil.) ;  {c)  a  pious  farmer  and  his  son,  with 
equally  little  ado,  turning  to  the  'low  trade'  of  basket- 
making  (rush-weaving)  (Jat.  iv,  318)  ;  {d)  a  young  man 
of  good  family,  but  penniless,  selling  a  dead  mouse  for 
a  'farthing,'  and,  by  skilful  investments,  energy,  and  bluff, 
becoming  a  successful  merchant  (Jat.  i,  120-122). 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  popular  conception  of 
the  mobility  of  labour  and  capital  on  a  larger  scale  is  the 
story  of  the  village  of  '  Avood-wrights,'  who,  failing  to  deliver 
the  goods  (furniture,  etc.)  for  which  they  had  been  paid  in 
advance,  built  a  ship  secretly,  embarked  their  families,  and 
emigrated  down  the  Ganges  and  out  to  an  island  over  sea. 
(JcTt.  iv,  159.) 

The  trade  of  the  trader,  dealer,  or  middleman  [vdnija  or 

'  Of.  >[;mu,  iii,  1.31  toll.  ;  Fick.  op.  cit.,  7.  n. 
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buyer)  may  well  have  been  largely  hereditary  {Jjit.  ii,  267. 
287,  288 ;  iii,  198}.  Traditional  good-will  handed  on  would 
here  prove  specially  effective  in  commandiag  confidence. 
But  there  is  no  instance  as  yet  forthcoming  puintiag  to 
any  corporate  organization  of  the  nature  of  a  guild  or 
Hausa  league.  The  hundred  or  au  of  merchants  who  came 
to  buy  up  a  newly  arrived  ahip'a  cargo  in  the  Cullaka-setthi 
Jiitaka  wore  appuTEiully  trying  each  to  score  o£E  his  own  bat, 
DO  less  than  the  youth  who  forestalled  them  (Jat.  i,  122). 
Nor  is  there  any  hint  of  syndicate  or  federation  or  other 
agreement  existing  between  the  500  dealers  who  were  feQow- 
paaseiigers  on  the  ill-fated  shipa  in  Jat.  ii,  128  ;  v,  75,  or  the 
700  who  were  lucky  enough  to  secure  Suppiiraka  as  their 
pilot  (Jat.  iv,  13S-142),  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  concerted 
action  in  chartering  the  same  vessel. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a.  distinction  obtaining  within  the 
rdnija  class.  This  was  to  be  u  «a((!iririUia  or  caravan -leader. 
The  position  was  apparently  hereditary,  and  to  be  the 
jt^thaka  in  this  capacity  on  an  expedition  implied  that 
other  caiiijai,  with  their  carts  or  asses,  as  well  as  caravan- 
followers,  were  accompuuyiug  the  chief  xnUltardha  and  looking 
to  him  for  directions  as  to  halts,  waterlog,  precautions 
against  robbers,  and  in  many  cases  as  to  route,  fords,  etc. 
Subordination,  however,  was  not  always  ensured,  and  the 
institution  in  itself  does  not  warrant  the  inference  of  any 
kind  of  trade  union  among  traders.  (Jiit.  i,  98,  99,  107, 
194  ;  ii,  295,  335 ;  iii,  200  ;  Fiok,  op.  cit.,  p.  178.) 

Partnership  in  a  deal  in  birds  imported  from  India  to 
Babylon  occurs  once  (Jiit.  iii,  120,  127) ;  once,  again,  in 
a  case  of  horses  imported  from  '  the  north '  to  Benares 
(Jat.  ii,  31).  Other  cases  of  partnership,  either  permanent 
or  on  a  specific  occasion,  are  given  in  the  Kiituviinija  <^ij,  the 
Serivaijija,  the  jUabavai>ija,  and  the  Mahujanaka  Jatakaa. 
(Jiit.  i,  111,  404 ;  ii.  181 ;  It,  3S0-354 ;  vi,  32.) 

In  the  Jarudapiiua  Jatuka,  however,  there  is,  if  not  explicit 
statement,  room  for  assuming  concerted  commercial  action 
on  H  more  extensive  scale,  both  in  the  birth  story  and  in  its 
introductory   'episode  of  the  present'  (pdcciippannavaff/ni). 
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The  caravan  in  question,  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  traders  (under  a  jetthaka  in  the  Birth-story),  accumulate 
and  export  goods  at  the  identical  time  and  apparently  share 
the  treasure  trove.  In  the  episode  they  further  resort 
together  to  make  offerings  to  the  Buddha  before  and  after 
their  journey  (Jat.  ii,  294-6).  These  were  traders  of 
Savatthi,  of  the  class  who  are  elsewhere  described  as  acting  so 
unanimously  under  Anathapindika,  himself  a  great  travelling 
merchant  (see  above,  p.  865,  n.  3).  The  Guttila  Jataka, 
again,  shows  concerted  action,  in  work  and  play,  on  the  part 
of  Benares  traders  (Jat.  ii,  248).  The  travelling  in  company, 
however,  may  well  have  been  undertaken  for  greater  safety, 
the  attacking  of  caravans  by  robbers  who  infested  certain 
jungles,  known  as  robber- jungles  (cora-kantardni),  being 
frequently  mentioned  (Jat.  i,  99,  passim). 

Nevertheless  merchants  are  more  often  represented  as 
travelling  with  their  carts  alone,  either  from  absence  of 
organized  trade  or  by  preference.  Thus,  in  the  Apannaka 
Jataka,  where  two  traders  are  ready  to  take  goods  to  some 
Eastern  or  Western  city  at  the  same  time,  they  mutually 
agree  which  shall  start  first.  The  one  thinks  that  he,  on 
arriving  first,  will  get  a  better,  because  non-coinpetitive, 
price ;  the  other,  also  holding  that  competition  *  is  killing 
work  *  (lit.  "  price-fixing  is  like  robbing  humans  of  life  *'), 
prefers  to  sell  at  the  price  fixed,  under  circumstances 
advantageous  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view,  by  his  pre- 
decessor. (Jilt,  i,  98,  99,  107,  121,  194,  247,  270,  354,  368, 
376,  377-379,  413 ;  ii,  109,  287,  288,  335  ;  iii,  200,  403  ; 
iv,  15 ;  V,  22,  164.)  ^ 

The  objective  of  outgoing  caravans  as  well  as  their  contents 
is  left  unfortunately  vague.  They  are  in  some  cases  said  to 
go  both  **East  and  West"  (Jfit.  i,  98,  368);  the  larger 
proportion  probably  went  (as  in  the  second  passage  quoted) 
towards  the  West.     Trafiic  eastward  was  largely  effected  by 

^  Dr.  Vkk  ([uotos  tlie  passajro  from  Sudraka's  Mj-cchakatika,  Act  ii — **ne 
lives  iu  the  sctthis'  quarter" — an  evidence,  at  least  at  a  later  date,  of  localization 
in  tho  iiHTcautile  profession.  But  unless  every  attthi  was  a  vaniju,  the  statement 
is  too  ^'eneral  to  apply,  with  any  siguiticant  force,  to  the  latter  class.  (Kick, 
op.  cit.,  180,  n.) 
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water,  that  is,  of  courae,  down  the  Ganges  to  Campii 
(Bhagalpur,  about  -"iSO  miks  from  tlie  nearest  seaport),  and 
probably  further.  The  Mabujanaka  Jataka  (vi,  32-35) 
actually  suggests  tbat  the  Ganges  was  navigable  right  away 
to  the  sea,  for  the  hero,  with  other  traders,  is  represented 
as  setting  out  from  Cainpit,  with  export  goods,  for  Suva^na- 
bhiimi  (that  is,  probably  either  Burma,  or  the  'Golden 
Chersonese/  or  the  whole  Further  Indian  coast),  on  the 
same  ahip  which  is  wrecked  after  a  week's  voyage  "  in 
mid-ocean,"  and  not  as  having  gone  overland  to  Tamalitti 
(Tamralipti)  on  the  coast.  (Mah.  70,  llo ;  Dip.  lii,  33; 
Legge,  Fa  HUn,  100  ;  Smp.  338.) 

It  is  true  that  the  word  Kamiidda  (sea)  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Gauges,  but  if  the  Jiitaka  above  be  compared  with  tho 
Sankha  Jiitaka  (iv,  15-17)  it  becomes  probable  that  tho 
open  sea  is  meant  in  both.  The  hero,  while  shipwrecked, 
washes  hia  mouth  out  with  $alt  water  during  bis  self- 
imposed  fuat.^ 

In  the  latter  Jiitaka  we  may  even  almost  assume  that  the 
ship  prepared  by  Sankha  started  for  Suvannabhiimi  as  far 
up  OS  Benares  itself.  The  hero,  a  wealthy  man,  would  not 
have  set  out  on  foot  at  midday  to  proceed  the  long  distance 
to  Campa  or  Tiimalitti.  Cf.  the  hero  of  the  Cullaka-setthi 
Jataku  (i,  121),  who,  to  appear  like  a  rich  merchant,  hired 
a  carriage  to  perform  the  same  promenade,  namely,  the 
interval  of  sandy  road  between  Benares  and  its  docks.' 

Suvannabhiimi  was  also  visited  by  traders  coasting  around 
India  from  western  seaports,  such  as  Bharukaccha  (Bharoch). 
(Jat.  iii,  188.) 

Coy  Ion  was  another  commercial  objective,  and  one 
associated  with  perils  around  which  legends  had  grown  up. 
(Jat.  ii,  127-129.) 

But  there  is  no  inatnnce  as  yet  to  hand  of  riverine  traffic 
of  any  importance  icest  of  Benares.    Anathapindik»'« 
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came  south-east  from  Savatthi  to  Hajagaha  and  back  (about 
300  miles,  Jat.  i,  348),  and  also  to  the  '  borders/  probably 
towards  Gandhara  (Jat.  i,  92,  377,  378).  The  former  trip 
would  necessarily  involve  crossing  the  Ganges  and  other 
rivers,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  an  upland 
route  through  Uttara-Kosala  was  followed,  where  the  streams 
would  be  yet  small  and  the  valley  of  the  Gandak  descended 
to  Patna,  or  whether  Hiouen  Thsang's  route  was  followed 
as  far  as  Pippala-vana  and  down  the  Gharghara  valley 
(Cunningham's  Ancient  Qeography  of  India,  map  xi).  Cart- 
ferries  were  not  unknown  (Manu,  viii,  404-406),  and  from 
the  context  in  M.P.S.,  pp.  14,  15,  one  might,  by  reading  too 
literally,  infer  that  the  Ganges,  even  at  the  great  breadth 
it  has  attained  at  Patna,  was  there  and  then  fordable  by 
way  of  its  shoals  and,  perhaps  temporary,  causeways,  except 
in  flood-time. 

Those  caravans  which  are  described  as  traversing  deserts, 
requiring  that  they  should  travel  during  the  cool  of  night 
guided  by  an  expert  termed  a  Mesert  pilot,'  who  consulted 
the  stars,  were  probably  crossing  the  barren  wastes  of 
Rajputana  westward  to  the  seaports  of  Bharukaccha  and 
Roruva,  the  capital  of  Sovira  (Jiit.  i,  09-103,  107-109  ; 
iii,  188,  470;  iv,  137;  Dip.  ix,  2G;  II.  Th.  2.  226;  In,t. 
Ant,  xvii,  183  ;  xviii,  239  ;  D.,  19tli  Sutta,  jj  3G  ;  Vim. 
V.A.370;  IlhysI)avid8,J.P.T.S.,1901,  pp.TG,  77;  Mil.  359; 
?  lloruka,  Div.  544).  Westward  of  these  ports  there  was 
traffic  with  Babylon  (Baveru)  in  pre-Asokau  days  (Jilt,  iii, 
126  foil.).  Traffic  with  China  is  not  mentioned  till  centuries 
later  (Mil.  121,  327,  359  ;  Asl.  14 j. 

The  nature  of  the  exports  and  imports  is  also  very  seldom 
specified.^  Probably  tlioy  consisted  largely  in  Benares 
muslins  and  in  the  precious  metals  and  gems.- 


^  The  fart  of  this  (jtncral  jibsuiuc  of  cxplicitucs.-,  tvcii  in  foiiiu-ction  \\\\\\ 
rcguhir  tniHic,  hardly  boars  out  l)r.  Fick'.-  assumption  that  thori'  \va>  probal)lv 
no  regular  intercourse  between  India  and  other  eountrit;s.  Gold  was  exported  to 
Persia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius  I^ystaspt•^^,  yet  there  is  no  explicit  mention 
ol  this  export  in  the  Jfitaka.     (Fick,  op.  cit.,  174.) 

•  Cf.  Jat.  iv,  21,  where  the  brahmin,  disappointed  throuixh  shipwreck  of  the 
expectinl  prolitd  on  his  merchandise,  i'?  by  the  kind  fairy  recoui)ed  with  a  j^reat 
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But  we  utB  told  explicitly  of  a  sncceasfol,  if  spanulio, 
deal  in  binls  between  Babylon  and  B^n&res,  and  nf  hnrssB 
itnporlcd  by  huudreds  from  *tbe  north'  (TJttarapatha)  and 
from  Sindh.  Asses  of  Sindh,  too,  are  mentioned.  (Jiit,  i,  124, 
178,  181;  ii.  31,  887;  iii,  126,  127,  278;  cf.  Ilopkin., 
J.A.O.S.,  xiii,  257;  cf.  addiiioo,  p.  -372;  Fick.  op.  cit..  17a) 


MctJiOf/t  ami  MeiUiim  of  EiclidiKje. 

Tlio  economic  mechanism  for  disposing  of  commoditlca  to 
the  conaumer,  aa  revealed  in  Buddhist  literature,  consisted 
of  the  fixed  slore  or  shop  [tipima) '  and  of  the  perambulating 
hawker,  with  or  without  cart  or  donkey.  In  both  institutions 
retail  trading  apparently  constituled  a  means  of  livelihood 
without  necessarily  entailing  the  practice  of  a  strictly 
productive  industry.  (Vin.  ii,  267 ;  iv,  248-252 ;  Jiit.  ii, 
2(J7;  cf.  iv,  488;  vi,  29;  Mil.  330;  cf.  with  the  later 
work  Makaiama,  25,  139,  213  ;  for  the  hawker;  JSl.  i,  111, 
112.  205;  ii,  424;  iii,  21,  282,  283.)  The  application, 
judgment,  cleverness,  and  'connection'  of  the  successful 
shopkeeper  {papanika)  are  diacussod  in  A.  i,  115-117; 
cf.  M.  ii,  7;  Vin.  i,  255. 

Slaughterhouses  are  mentioned  (Vin.  i,  202;  ii,  267),  and 
there  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  king's  ch^  apparently 
bought  their  meat  (Jut.  v,  45S ;  vi,  62).  They  were 
probably  permitted  within  the  town,  for  we  read  of  meat 
being  sold  ul,  cross  roads,  that  is,  probably,  at  street  corners 
or  corner  shops.  Tbiis  the  hunter  is  taking  his  cart  full  of 
venison  to  the  city  to  sell  it,  when  he  falls  in  with  customers 
without  the  city  (Jiit.  iii,  49;  D.,  22nd  8utta  =  M.  i.  58'). 
The  greengrocers  apparently  plied  their  trado  at  the  four 


(hip  K1I(mI  Willi  llio  '  (cvi'ii 


,*  tIi.,  ^olJ,  nlrw,  |wnrl*,  gnini. 


'  '  From  Ihe  iitar« '  in  lomBtiniM  iIkh^IihI  u  anlarijut^fa  (Jit.  i.  SS,  3mO  ; 
iii,  40U).  TliH  catnmoditio  purrha-inl  -on  Uihd  uccaiiun*  Wt-ru  7«ll')w  viottix, 
■pirit),  ami  ricv  pari,  tiling  Uut  wuuld  not  bo  eipowil  to  light  utul  hvnt.  in  i\w 


^^ 


atUntion  w««  ilnwu  tn  thti  pi 
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gates  of  a  town  (Jat.  iv,  448).  There  were  also  shops  for 
the  sale  of  textile  fabrics,  groceries,  grain,  perfumes, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  taverns  (pdndgdram,  dpdnam)  (Vin.  li, 
267  ;  iv,  248,  249,  252 ;  Jat.  i,  251,  252,  268,  290  ;  ii,  267  ; 
iv,  82 ;  Mil.  2 ;  Dhp.  299).  But  there  is  no  clear  reference 
as  yet  forthcoming  to  market-places  in  the  towns,  to  market 
towns,  or  to  markets  as  periodical  or  permanent,  nor  any 
word  equivalent  to  market.  Translators  have  used  '  market ' 
occasionally,  but  perhaps  with  scarcely  suflScient  warrant, 
e.g.,  market  town  for  nigama  (Jat.  i,  360)  and  for  nigamagdma 
(Jat.  ii,  209 ;  iii,  79) ;  market-place  for  singhdtaka  [Questions 
of  King  Milindn,  S.B.E.  xxxv,  2,  53 ;  xxxvi,  279,  n.  1). 
On  the  other  hand,  anj'-  temptation  there  may  have  been 
to  use  market-place  for  gdmamajjha^  where  householders 
met  to  transact  gdmakammam  or  gdmakiccam,  has  been 
resisted  (Jat.  i,  199  ;  iii,  8).  But  gdmassa  kamtnantafthdnam 
has  proved  irresistible  (Jat.  iv,  306).  Even  as  late  as  the 
age  of  the  Commentaries  we  find  Buddhaghosa  having 
recourse  to  a  clumsy  compound,  bhanda-bhdjanvjam  thdnam, 
'  a  place  for  wares- distribution'  (Asl.  294). 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Jjitaka 
of  any  rural  institution  resembling  the  still  surviving  barter 
fair,  or  /idf/i^  taking  place  on  the  borders  of  adjacent  districts, 
and  which,  one  would  think,  must  date  from  tarly  times. ^ 

The  act  of  exchange  between  producer,  or  dealer,  and 
consumer  was,  both  before  and  during  the  Jiitaka  age, 
a  '  free '  bargain,  a  transaction  unregulated  by  any  system 
of  statute-fixed  prices.  Supply,  limited  by  slow  transport 
and  individualistic  production,  but  left  free  and  stimulated, 
under  the  latter  system,  to  efforts  after  excellence  on  the  one 
hand  (e.g.  Jiit.  iii,  282-285)  and  to  tricks  of  adulteration  on 
the  other  (v.  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  tailor,  Jiit.  i,  220), 
sought  to  equate  with  a  demand  which  was  no  doubt  largely 
compact  of  customary  usage  and  relatively  unaffected  by 
the  swifter  fluctuations  termed  fashion.     The  free  contract 

*  My  att4)ntion  was  called  to  this  iutcresting  poiut  by  Mr.  Wm.  Imne,  late 
I.C.S.  The  /ui(h^  he  tells  me,  '*  is  to  this  day  univeijjal  in  India,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  from  Patua  to  Dehli,  and,  I  believe,  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.** 
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obtained  generally  in  Vedic  times  (Rig-Veda,  X,  xsiv,  9; 
cf.  Zimmcr,  Altindischea  Leben,  358).  And  whereas,  in 
GonBoqueuce  of  ita  pro  valence  in  the  succeeding  age,  eoma- 
jnice  had  to  be  bargained  for  in  terms  of  cow-pajment,  the 
prieBtly  compilers  of  the  Sata-patha  Brd/imana  pronounced 
the  general  aysteni  to  have  been  initiated  and  sanctioned  by 
the  particular  sacrificial  transaction,  3rd  Kanda,  iii,  3 ''', 
thus:  "because  he  [the  Adhvaryu]  bargains  for  the  king 
(Soma),  therefore  any  and  every  thing  is  vendible  here." 
"And  because  they  first  bargain  and  afterwards  come  to 
terms,  therefore,  about  any  and  every  thing  that  is  for  sale 
here,  people  first  bargain  and  afterwards  come  to  terms," 

Instances  of  price-haggling  appear  in  the  Jiitaka  (Jut.  i, 
in,  U2,  l'J6;  ii,  222,  289,  424,  4:^.5;  v,  4:)-45),  and, 
in  one  case,  of  the  dealer's  sense  of  its  irkaomeness  (i,  99), 

The  bold  'deal  in  futures'  of  the  Ouliaka-Setthi  Jataka 
has  been  already  alluded  to  (i,  121,  1'2'i).  The  outlay  in 
this  case  was  eight  coins  for  a  carriage,  and  very  likely 
most  of  the  hero's  available  capital  of  1,000  coins  (the  sum 
netted  by  his  last  deal)  for  servants,  '  ushers,'  a  pavilion,  etc. 
His  winnings  were  200,000  coins,  let  us  say  20,000  per  cent. 
A  profit  of  200  and  400  per  cent,  is  reaped  by  the  master 
of  a  caravan  on  one  journey  (JSt.  i,  109  ;  cf.  iv,  2). 

Tho  king's  purchases  alone  were  eficcted  by  an  officially 
regulated  price.  This  was  fixed  without  appeal  by  the 
court  valuer  (lujghi'lMrohi,  ayghapamkatfhdna),  who  stood 
between  the  two  fires  of  oifending  the  king  if  he  valued 
the  goods  submitted  at  their  full  cost  price,  and  of  driving 
awav  tradesmen  if  he  refused  bribes  and  cheapened  the 
war^s.     {J5t.  i,  124-126;  ii,  31,  32;  iv,  138.) 

The  valuer  would  also  assess  the  merchants  for  the  duty 
of  a  twentieth,  presumably  ad  valorem,  on  each  consignment  of 
native  merchandise,  and  of  a  tenth  iid  valorem  (10  kahnpannn 
in  the  100},  plm  a  sample,  oa  each  consignment  imported 
from  over  sea.'     Finally,  he  would  have  to  assess  merchants 
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for  their  specific  commutation  of  the  rd/akdripa,  viz.  one 
article  per  month  sold  to  the  king  at  a  certain  discount 
{arghdpacayena).  ( Jat.  iy,  132 ;  Oaut.  x,  26, 35 ;  Baudh.  i,  10, 
18**'"';  Manu,  viii,  398  foil.) 

Whether  this  functionary  was  evolved  later  on  into 
a  Minister  or  Board  of  price-regulation  for  the  markets 
p^enerally,  or  not^  we  find  in  the  times  of  Manu  that, 
theoretically  at  least,  it  was  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to 
settle  prices  publicly  with  the  merchants  every  fifth  day 
or  fourteenth  day,  fixing  'Hhe  rates  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  all  marketable  goods/'  with  heed  to  their  expenses 
of  production.     (Manu,  viii,  401,  402.) 

The  whole  of  the  Buddhist  literature  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  ancient  systems  of  simple  barter  as  well  as  of  reckoning 
value  by  cows,  or  rice-measures,  had  for  the  most  part  been 
replaced  by  the  use  of  a  metal  currency,  carrying  well- 
understood  and  generally  accepted  exchange  value.  Barter 
emerges  of  course  in  certain  contingencies,  as  e.g.  when  in 
the  forest  a  wanderer  obtains  a  meal  from  a  woodlander 
for  a  gold  pin,  or  when,  among  humble  folk,  a  dog  is 
bought  for  1  kahapana  plus  a  cloak.     (Jat.  ii,  247;  vi,  519.) 

Barter  was  prescribed  also  among    religious  fraternities 
who,   as  with   the  Buddhist  Order,  might   be  forbidden    to 
traffic  *^with  gold  or  silver."  i     (Vin.  ii,  174;  iii,  215-223, 
237 ;    Vin,  Texts,  i,  22,  n.  1 ;   Rhys  Davids,  Ancient  Coim^  of 
Ceylon,  6.) 

Barter  was  also  recommended  in  priestly  tuition  to 
Brahmins  and  Kshatriyas  in  preference  to  their  disposing 
of  any  superfluous  chattels  by  sale,  i.e.  money  bargains 
(Va.  ii,  37-30).  As  a  standard  of  value  rice  was  very 
possibly  still  used  in  the  Jiitaka  times  (Jat.  i,  124,  125).- 


^  This  was  evidently  meant  to  include  all  curn^nt  coins,  the  old  Vinava 
Commentary  explainin^j^  rajatam  as  mcanini:^  the  hahdpmfa  and  the  bronze, 
wooden,  and  lac  irn'Mila.  (Vin.  iii,  2oh ;  (juoted  in  Asl.  318,  where  the  reading 
must  be  corrected  accordiui^ly.) 

-  In  translating  the  Varui.ji  Jataka  [The  JCitaka,  i,  120),  Mr.  Chalmers  speaks 
of  Helling  spiritij  for  j^old  and  silver  as  a  *Je\visli'  proceedin^;^,  as  opposfil  to 
normal  barter.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  text  does  not  sug<^^st  unv  such 
(lihtinctiou.     Literally  rendered  it  runs  thus:— *'A  trader  in  spirits  having 
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The  coins  or  monpy  -  pieces  mentioned  in  Buddhist 
literature  are  the  nihkha  {nis/tka),  the  aanmna  {mtcarna), 
the  kahapnna  (karahapana,  paiiti),  the  kansa,  the  pada,  the 
mSxaka  {mds/m),  and  the  Mkanika.  Cowry-flhella  (nippik&ni) 
are  once  alluded  to,  but  only  ns  we  should  opeak  of  doits 
or  mites,  not  as  anything  still  having  currency.  {Jiit.  i, 
425.  4-26.)' 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  these 
instruments  of  exchan^  constituted  a  currency  of  standard 
and  token  coins  issued  and  regulated  by  any  central  authority. 
They  appear  to  have  been  cut  (into  rectangular  shapes)  and 
punched  with  private  dies  by  traders  in  metals  or  by  the 
metal -smith  8.  (Thomas.  Ancieiii  Indian  Weights,  41 ;  E.  J, 
Rapson,  Iiidiitn  Coiiis,  pp.  2,  3;  Rhys  Davids,  Ancient  Coins 
of  Cei/lon,  p.  ly.  Cf.  the  bas-relief  of  the  Jetavana  vihiira 
on  the  Bharhiit  SlhQpa;  Cunningham,  The  Bharlidt  Sthiipa.) 

Apparently  any  piece  of  metal  thus  treated  and  circulated 
might  be  termed  rUpiira  (i.e.  literally  having  a  definite  form 
on  it),  not  exclusively  a  silver  coin.  In  fact,  the  Vinaya 
Commentary  explains  rupiya  by  stamped  pieces  of  gold, 
copper  (or  bronzej,  wood,  and  lac,  or  any  of  these  worked 
up  into  head,  waist,  arm,  or  foot  ornaments,  and  omtls  nHver 
{rajata)  altor;«ther.     (Tin.  iii,  239,  -240.) 

No  one  can  read  the  Buddhist  canonical  works  without 
being  struck  by  the  rarity  of  any  allusion  to  silver,  as 
compared  with  the  frequent  reference  to  gold  and  other 
metals.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  Christian  era  that  silver 
became  widely  current.  (Manu,  viii,  135-137;  but  cf.  S.  i, 
104,  where  Mitra  appears  as  an  elephant  with  teeth  smldliain 
,  ?  like  pure  silver.) 


^  i  flety  (piriti  und  telline  thiiB,  hating  iwclved  gold  luii^tuw.  rtc., 
SEw  of  people  bdag  gstherri  togother  (nt  hix  Bbop),  he  went  in  the  crening 
^ftie,  bidding  hia  apprentira  in  theM  trordi;  ■  My  man,  do  yon,  having 
tnlna  tlu  price  {mHiiim),  giva  the  ipiritB.' "  I  da  not  lee  hero  any  bint  u  to 
barttr  being  uurmil.  '  I  onlv  githar  (hat,  whereai  the  drinlt  calted  lui'd  wu 
itry  cheap  and  could  be  bonght  vith  a  copper  coin  (Jat.  i,  SfiO;  ili,  44G).  tirtmi, 
anil  perbapa  eapedaU]'  tikkiHa  viiru^i,  was,  though  popular.  muiUi  dcurar. 

>  The  tranilutor  has  rendered  kaHJpe^  and  tafta  by '  gold '  coini.    (Chalmitn, 
JSIata.  i,  pp.  256,  3ea.) 
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The  only  mode  by  which  the  central  authority  appears  to 
have  regulated  the  currency  was  by  way  of  the  weight  of 
the  pieces  (Manu,  viii,  403 ;  Va.  xix,  13).  But  even  of  this 
there  is  no  mention  in  Buddhist  literature.  Most  of  the 
names  of  the  coins  have  reference  to  weight.  Kahapana, 
e.g.y  meant  simply  a  certain  weight  of  any  metal ;  according^ 
to  extant  coins  of  copper,  1464  grains  or  9*48  grams,^  i.e. 
five-sixths  of  a  penny.  Hence  it  probably  is  that,  whereas 
the  unit  of  current  money  in  Buddhist  times  was  evidently 
the  bronze  kahapana,  passages  are  here  and  there  met  with 
which  either  explicitly  refer  to  gold  coins  or  seem  to  imply 
gold,  much  as  we,  for  instance,  can  speak  of  '  pennyweights ' 
of  gold.  (Cf.  the  gold  in  kahapanas  heaped  on  to  the  javelin 
of  Phussadewa,  Mah.  157;  the  rain  of  kahapanas,  Jat.  ii,  313 
=  Dhp.  34 ;  cf.  Jat.  i,  253 ;  possibly  also  the  kahapanas  stolen 
from  the  treasury  under  the  nose  of  the  herannika^  or  gold- 
tester,  Jat.  i,  369.)  Suvanna  and  kahdpana  are  distinguished 
in  Jat.  iv,  12.  A  leaden  kahapana  is  spoken  of  (Jat.  i,  7). 
But  the  identification  of  kahapanas  with  copper  pieces  in 
Jat.  i,  425,  426,  and  the  statement  in  the  Vin.  Com.  (iv,  256) 
that  4  kahapanas  =  1  kansa  (bronze  or  copper  coin),  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  fix  its  substance  qua  coin.  From 
Manu,  viii,  134-6,  it  would  seem  that,  since  16  mushas 
make  1  .suvamm  (of  gold),  as  well  as  1  dhamna  (of  silver) 
and  1  Ixarshdpaiia  (of  copper),  we  get  a  table  of  values  as 
follows : — 

,  w.  .         .       /of  ffold      =  16  ijokl  mashas     =  1  suvanna 
146-4  grams  \  ^  _  t    ,;     "  * 

X,  1       IV     <  oi  Sliver    =1^  io  silver  mashas   ==  i  d/iarana 
(1  karsha      )  _  i  /    ,  -  ' 

y  01  copper  =10  copper  mashas  =  1  kahapana 

the  three  *  standard '  coins  being  equal  approximately  to 
£1  5.S.,  ^)d.y  and  Ir/.,  respectively,  of  our  money.  And  of 
the  smaller  tokens,  there  was  the  half-masha  {add/iamdaaka), 
the  half-AY///^/y^r/;?'/,  the  quarter 'ka/idpu7ia  or  pdda,  and  the 
kdkanikd  (kdkinl),  probably  ^  of  a  masha,  or  ■g\j  of  a  kahdpana. 
(Yin.  ii,  294 ;  Jat.  i,  120,  419;  iii,  326,  440;  vi,  346;  Childers, 
Dictionarf/j  s.v.  pddo ;  Sum.  i,  212.) 

^  Rapsuu,  lot',  cit. 
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The  relative  values  of  both  these  and  the  gold  currency 
varied  in  different  places  at  difi'erent  times,  eo  ibut  the 
Via.  Com.  thinka  it  well  ta  afErm  "  At  thai  time  [of  King 
BimbisJirBJ,  at  Riijagahii,  5  mliaakas  were  equal  to  1  pilda  " 
(Vin.  iii,  45).  Again,  whereas  in  the  J»taka  Commentary 
the  nikkha  is  said  ti]  he  worth  15  suraipias,  in  Manu  it  bos 
come  to  equal  (in  weight)  only  4. 

The  Buddhist  books,  in  Btating  any  sum  of  money  from 
100  upwards,  do  not  as  a  rule  add  the  name  of  the  coin. 
That  kahdpanan,  however,  are  meant,  is  betrayed  here  and 
there  by  exceptions  to  the  rule.  (Jut.  iv,  378;  vi,  96, 
97,  3320 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  what  distinction  ia  to  be  under- 
Btood  between  hiraTina  and  sui-anm  when  they  occur 
together.  In  M.  iii,  175  (=  D.,  17th  Ruttii)  tho  compound 
form  means  gold-dust  us  it  was  found  in  tho  sand  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  When  the  two  are  distinguished  as 
in  Vin.  iii,  219,  they  may  signify  respectively  bullion  und 
gold  pieces,  while  /imuim  alone  simply  stood  for  gold  in 
any  form.  Cf.  e.g.  Vin.  ii.  l-iS,  159  (JSt.  i,  92},  where 
Anathapindika  is  said  to  have  paved  the  park  he  purchased 
with  kiraiiTiam.  In  the  later  edition  of  the  legend  quoted 
by  Spence  Hardy  {^Manual  of  Siiddhhm,  pp.  218,  319)  the 
coins  used  are  said  to  have  been  so  many  mamr&ns  {=maia- 
hii'anria).  It  is  probable  that  the  good  merchant's  millions 
were  really  copper  kahapanas,  transformed  in  tho  growth  of 
the  legend  to  gold. 

All  tnarketuble  commodities  and  services  had  a  value 
expressible  in  terms  of  citi/i  ;  e.g.,  meat,  spirits,  ghee  and  oil, 
fllothiog,  horses,  asses,  oxen,  chariots,  staves,  plate,  sandal- 
wood, valuing,  medical  aid,  teaching,  the  skill  of  the  archer 
and  the  artist,  the  protection  of  the  forest  guard,  the  hire 
of  carriage  or  oxou,  pensions,  doles,  fines,  tolls,  the  loan 
of  money,  etc.,  etc.  Of  aubslitutea  for  current  coins  (or 
what  were  used  as  suoh),  or  instruments  of  credit,  we  read 
of  signet-rings  used  as  deposits  or  securities,  of  wife  or 
children  pledged  or  sold  for  debt,  and  of  promissory  notes 
I  or  'debt-sheets'   [iiin-j>aniidntj.      The  lost,  however,  uppeur 
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to  have  been  simply  registrations  as  between  borrower  and 
lender  and  their  respective  heirs.  (Jat.  i,  122,  230,  423 ; 
vi,  521 ;  Mil.  279  ;  Theri  G.  444.) 

Money  -  loans  appear  frequently  in  the  Jataka,  e.g. 
Jat.  iv,  45  ;  vi,  193.  Interest  (vaddhi)  is  alluded  to  in  an 
early  book  of  the  Canon — the  Therl  Gatha — where  a  Sister 
tells  of  her  fate.  She  was  given  as  a  slave  by  her  father, 
a  cartmaker,  to  a  merchant  to  furnish  payment  for  the 
accumulated  interest  owing  to  moneylenders.^  The  some- 
what later  Commentary  on  the  Jiltaka  refers  also  to  the 
collecting  of  interest  (Jat.  v,  436;  v.  also  Sum.  i,  212  on 
D.  i,  71). 

The  bankrupt  who,  in  the  Jataka  age,  invites  his  creditors 
to  briiig  their  ina-payindni  for  settlement,  only  in  order  to 
commit  suicide  before  their  eyes,^  is,  in  the  Milinda,'  seen 
to  be  anticipating  his  insolvency  by  making  public  statement 
of  his  liabilities  and  assets.     (Jat.  iv,  256  ;  Mil.  131.) 

The  entanglement  and  anxiety  of  debt  as  well  as  the 
communistic  living,  and  hence  corporate  liability,  among 
religious  fraternities,  rendered  it  necessary  to  exclude  from 
ordination  any  candidate  who  had  pecuniary  liabilities. 
(Vin.  i,  76;  cf.  D.  i,  71,72.) 

No  definite  sum  as  rate  of  interest  appears  so  far  in 
Buddhist  books,  but  the  earliest  law-books  state  that  the 
*  legal'  rate  in  their  day,  i.e.  probably  between  B.C.  400  and 
200,  was  five  miishas  a  montli  for  twenty  kahiipanas.     This 

^  Dr.  Neuniiiun's  trauslation  jrivos  a  ditfereiit  ri'udciini::.     The  text  ruu3 — 

sukatikakulanilii  dfirikri  jutfi 
kaj)ananiln  ap])al>hoir,.  (Ihanikajnn  isaj)atal)ahulanihi. 
Tam  man  tato  -^iitthavalio  u-saiiufiya  vij)iilaya  vaddhiya 
nkaddhati  vilapaiitim  acchiuditva  kuln^^haiasNi. 

In  tho  second  line,  rendered  1)V  liini  "  Voni  Tiscln'  Kfieher  lasen  vdv  die  Kp«to 
aui,"  tlie  eoniponnd  slionld,  I  think,  be  taken  to  mean  "  fallen  into  the  power  of 
nsurers."  Tiiisi  leads  np  to  the  next  line — "  Me  for  this  reason,  the  iutere^it 
havin;!:  swelled  up  abundantly,  a  caravan  -  leader  carries  oft"  hmifntinir."  etc. 
Dhammapala  defines  cdiiiUii  as  '  debt-inlerist,'  and  'usurers'  as  *  debt-makiujij 
men.'  l)r.  Neumann  nndcrs  the  latter  hall  oi  lino  3  sinii)ly  by  '*Gab  vieles 
(rekl  und  Gut  uni  mich  daliin."  (Par.  Dip.,  p.  271  ;  Ludcr  Jcr  Jfomhej 
etc.,  .iGT,  oliH.) 

-  A  parallel  case  oecurred  this  year  in  Paris,  one  ^Vlnio.  Barbiero  inviting  her 
cr.^ditors  only  to  liud  her  han^'inti;  dead  with  the  label  on  her  breast,  *'I  have 
hauLTed  mvstlt'  in  lull  s«ttlemLnt  ol  all  mv  debts." 

■=  ynthhjiku,  cf.  Mil.  201. 
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is  B  rate  o£  18|  per  cent,  per  annum  if  we  take  16  nulshas 
to  tha  kaliiipana  {see  above,  p.  878),  or  IS  per  cent,  per 
annum  if,  with  Hiiridattii,  who  wrote  only  400  years  ago, 
20  maehas  arc  allowed  to  the  kabilpana.  (Gaut.  xii,  29 ; 
Va.  ii,  51.) 

Beside  the  legal  rate,  six  special  modes  of  interest  are 
stated  by  Gautama :  compound  interest ;  periodical  interest, 
i.e.  liable  to  be  trtbled  or  quadrupled  in  case  of  the  principal 
not  being  repaid  within  a  certain  period  of  time;  stipulated 
interest,  or  a.  rate  speuiuUy  contracted  in  a  particular  case; 
corporal  interest,  i.e.  one  payable  in  services ;  daily  interest ; 
use  of  a  pledge,  i.e.  if  a  creditor  use  a  deposit  he  cannot 
claim  interest.     (Gaut.  xii,  34,  85.) 

The  moneylender  and  his  trade  are  scantily  alluded  to 
in  Buddhist  records.  The  grateful  patron  of  a  buutsman, 
in  endowing  the  latter  with  the  means  of  bettering  himself, 
meutious  four  trades  as  capable  of  being  practised  honestly — 
tillage,  trade,  lending  {tmddiiam,  debt-giving),  and  gleaning 
(JSt.  iv,  422).  Gautama  is  equally  tolerant  about  it  (s,  6; 
xi,  21).  But  the  general  tendency  of  this  profession  to  evade 
any  legal  or  customary  rate  of  interest  and  become  the  tyjie 
of  profit-mongering  finds  strong  expression  in  the  law-books 
generally  (Va.  ii.  41,  42;  Bandh.  i,  5,  10""*;  Mann, 
iii,  1-53,  10-5;  viii,  152,  1-53),  ITypocritical  ascetics  are 
accused  of  pnictising  it  fJiit.  iv,  184). 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  either  of  Bduciary  currency 
or  of  collective  banking.  Monej-  and  treasure  were  hoarded 
wit;hin  the  house  (in  large  establishments,  over  the  entrance 
--the  dfaraUoWtaka),  under  the  ground,  iu  the  river  bank 
in  brazen  jars  (Jat.  i,  225,  227-230.  323,  351,  424;  ii.  308. 
431;  iv,  24,  llti,  -.^37),  or  deposited  with  a  fiiend  (Vin.  iii, 
^7;  Jat.  i,  375  ;  vi,  521 ;  Mann,  179-198).  A  register  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  wealth  thus  hoarded  was  kept, 
in  the  shape  of  inscribed  plates  of  gold  or  copper  (Jiit.  iv, 
7,  488;  vi,  29;  Spence  Hardy,  Mtixual,  219}. 


I 
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Wealth  and  Consumption. 

Great  fortunes  being  thus  more  hoarded  than  invested, 
a  rich  man's  wealth  was  described  in  terms  of  capital  and 
not  of  income.  The  typical  figure  for  a  millionaire  is  80 
kotis,  or  'crores/  i.e.  800,000,000.  Whether  gold,  silver, 
or  copper  pieces  are  to  be  understood,  is  never  stated.^  If 
the  copper  kahapana  be  taken  as  the  unit,  the  sum  is 
approximately  equated  by  £2,750,000.  If  there  are  any 
grains  of  accuracy  in  the  account  quoted  by  Hardy,  the  unit 
is  evidently  a  gold  coin,  540,000,000  of  which,  expended  on 
the  Jetavana  site,  buildings,  etc.,  went  near  to  emptying 
Anathapindika's  great  hoard. 

The  millionaires  of  the  Jataka  are,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, notably  Anathapindika  of  Savatthi,  80  and  40  koti 
burghers  {setthiyo  and  gahapatiyo)  of  Kasi  (especially,  of 
course,  Benares)  and  Magadha  (e.g.  Jat.  i,  466,  478  ;  iv,  1 ; 
V,  382 ;  vi,  68).  A  few  equally  wealthy  brahmins  are  located 
at  Benares  and  Kosambi  (Jat.  iv,  7,  28,  237). 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  bare  living  wage  in  the  case 
of  a  day-labourer.^  Nor  is  there  any  instance  of  the  total 
daily  or  annual  expenditure  by  a  rich  or  a  poor  person.  But 
a  great  many  cases  of  particular  expenditure  are  given,  and 
these,  when  an  exhaustive  table  can  be  made  and  the  means 
of  the  buyer,  or  at  least  his  social  position,  is  known,  may 
yield  interesting  material.^ 

Meat,  ^greengrocery,  and  spirits  could  be  purchased,  in 
very  small  quantities,  with  the  smallest  copper  coins,  e.g. 
a  fish  for  7  miisakas  (Jilt.  i.  350 ;  li,  424 ;  iv,  440 ;  vi,  346*). 


*  Probably  copper  knlmpanas.  See  above,  p.  878 ;  also  Jat.  vi,  29,  where 
the  contents  ot  the  royal  treasury,  which  arc  taken  by  the  court  on  its  forest 
pili^riniam'  and  ground  into  sand,  are  called  kahapanas. 

-  The  loivt.st  waji^es  paid  to  a  king's  servants  was  one  kahapana  a  day. 
(Mann,  vii,  126.) 

^  Except  where  the  coins  are  specified  I  have  used  the  word  '  pieces/  the 
orij^inal  statinjj:  merely  the  tiirure. 

*  Mr.  Yatawara,  translatint^  from  the  Sinhalese  version,  speaks  of  the 
chameleon^  'cat's  meat*  a**  purchased  by  (/old  half-mashas.  Professor  FausbblPs 
MSS.  do  not  mention  gold,  and  the  context  and  humour  of  the  story  agree  better 
with  copper  coins. 
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A  kabapana  could  furnisli  a  small  modicuia  of  ghee,  or  of 
oil  (Vin.  iv,  248-250).  Sufficient  for  a  king's  dinner  migU 
be  bDugbt  with  o  haodful  of  kahapanae,  or  again,  one  pltit 
of  a.  royal  epicure  might  coat  100,000  pieces  (Jat.  ii,  319; 
T,  458). 

Clothing,  of  course,  had  a  wide  range  of  price — from  the 
brethren's  garments  valued  at  from  I  to  10  kahapanaa,  or 
the  nun's  cloak  at  16  kuhapaiias  to  the  robe-lengths  at 
1,000  pieces  each,  gifts  of  the  king  of  Kosala  to  his  court 
ladies,  or  to  the  Buddhu,  or  the  robe  of  Kasi  muslin  priced 
at  '100,000''  in  whicb  a  wealthy  young  setthi  of  Mithila 
waits  upou  his  king  ( Vin.  Texts,  ii,  203,  note ;  Vin.  iv,  355 ; 
Jat.  ii,  24;  iv,  401 ;  vi,  40'i).  Shoes  or  sandals  might  vary 
in  price  from  100  to  oOO  pieces,  and  a  pair  presented  by 
a  Iftjinan  to  the  Buddha  cost  1,000  pieces  (Jat.  iv,  15). 

Eight  kahiipanas  ^  would  buy  u  decent  ass ;  one  thousand, 
an  average  horse ;  but  a  thoroughbred  foal  was  valued  at 
6,000,  and  a  Bplendid  chariot  at  90,000  pieces.  A  pair  of 
oxeu  cost  24  pieces.  A  fawn,  again,  might  he  had  for 
only  one  or  two  kahapai^as.  (Jat.  ii,  289,  305,  306 ; 
vi,  313,  404.) 

No  instance  is  yet  to  hand  of  the  price  of  elephants,  but 
the  jewelled  trappings  of  a  king's  white  '  luck  '-elephant  are 
priced  in  detail  and  at  a  total  of  upwards  of  2,000,000 
(piecea).     (Jat.  vi,  486.) 

A  very  average  slave  or  slave-girl's  price  was  100  (pieces), 
(Jat  1,224,  229;  iii.  34:3.) 

The  dinner-dish  of  a  Benures  king  is  priced  at  100,000 ; 
ao  is  that  of  a  Benaree  king's  /loree.     (Jat.  i,  178  ;  ii,  :il9.) 

Sttndal-wood  was  costly,  but  the  quantity  valued  at 
100,000  '  pieces'  is  not  stated.     (Jat.  i,  340.) 

One  hundred  niklihas  are  offered  for  a  gem.    (Jat.  vi,  160.) 

To  hire  a  carriage  in  Benares  by  the  hour  cost  8  kahapanas 
per  hour.     (Jat.  i,  121.) 


'  Apparently  tbe  Sinbatnc  MS.  wvt  '  gold  co 
JiMt.  p.  120.) 

*  Munat  (DiMliMi  in  itw  TaUnn  tnmalatira. 
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For  the  Bervices  of  a  young  bull  to  pull  500  carts  Id 
succession  through  a  river- ford,  a  merchant  pays  2  kahapanas^ 
per  cart,  1,000  in  all.     (Jat.  i,  195.) 

A  visit  to  a  barber  seems  to  have  cost  8  kahapanas. 
(Jat.  iv,  138.) 

A  court  valuer,  paid  at  this  rate  for  each  occasion  of 
testing  and  pricing  goods,  was  highly  discontented.      (Ibid.) 

An  archer,  capable  of  exhibition  shooting,  could  command 
a  high  salary— 100,000  a  year^;  1,000  a  fortnight;  l,00a 
a  day.     (Jat.  i,  357  ;  ii,  87 ;  v,  128.) 

The  performers,  acrobats,  etc.,  hired  by  a  young  spend- 
thrift are  said  to  have  been  paid  a  thousand,  but  the 
duration  of  each  service  so  paid  is  not  given.  (Jat.  ii,  431 ; 
cf.  iii,  61.) 

Courtesans  (municipal  and  other)  obtained  50  and  100 
pieces  from  each  visitor.  Those  who  maintained  '  houses  of 
ill  fame,'  to  use  a  Western  phrase,  could  ask  1,000  in  one 
day.  An  equal  expenditure  was  lavished  by  a  setthi's  son. 
on  his  mistress.     (Vin.  i,  268,  269  ;  Jat.  iii,  59,  248*  475.) 

The  famous  physician  Jivaka  Komarabhacca  (son  of  one 
of  these  women),  on  healing  the  wife  of  the  chief  setthi  of 
Saketa,  obtained  from  her  and  her  family  a  collective  fee  of 
16,000  pieces,  with  two  slaves  and  a  carriage  and  horses. 
(Vin.  i,  272.) 

Tailoring  repairs  well  done,  in  a  suburb  of  Benares, 
brought  in  money  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pieces  in  one  day. 
(Jilt,  vi,  360.) 

A  snake-charmer  looked  to  win  the  same  sum  by  his 
whole  tour  with  a  beautiful  cobra,  but  was  able  to  net  it, 
and  as  much  again  by  payments  made  in  kind,  by  a  single 
day's  performance  at  a  village.     (Jiit.  iv,  458.) 

*A  thousand'  was  the  customary  fee  paid  by  merchant 
caravans  to  forest  constabulary.  So  much  also  was  paid  by 
a  king  to  a  Xesada  (together  with  a  pension  for  his  family) 
for  temporarily  giving  up  his  trade  to  guard  a  certain 
artificial  lake  and  game.     (Jat.  ii,  '3'ij  ;  v,  22,  356,  471.) 

*  Thi?i,  given  to  a  youii;,^  archer,  anmstd  the  jeakmsv  ot  bis  older  colleag:iii->. 
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The  same  sura  was  sufficient  to  procure  the  HerviceB  of  an 
but  not  to  bribe  tlie  governor  of  a  jail.    (Jat.  ui,  59; 


With  the  same  sum  a  widow  of  properly  tries  to  bribe 
her  son  to  '  go  to  church,"     (Jat.  iv,  1,  2.) 

Travelling  expenses  of  a  young  mau  are  reckoned  also  at 
a  thousand  kahdpanus.     (Jat.  v,  290.) 

Education  was  cheap.  The  customary  fee  for  a  first-class 
education,  such  as  kings,  brahmins,  and  wealthy  setthia  gave 
their  sons,  was  1,000  pieces  laid  by  the  pupil  at  the  teacher's 
feet  on  his  arrival  at  Talckasila  or  Benares.  The  son  of 
a  poor  hrahmin  coUecIs  7  nikkhaa  for  his  teacher's  fee  on 
lea\-ing  him.  If  less  or  no  prepayment  was  made  the  lad 
was  expected  to  render  menial  service  in  return  for  tuilion. 
The  period  of  schooiing  is  not  given  in  the  Jiitaka,  except  in 
the  case  of  phenomenal  hoys  who  nmstered  everything  very 
rapidly.  In  Manu  the  collegiat*  course  was  of  long  duration, 
ranging  from  9,  or  less,  to  ilG  years.  At  Benares  freo 
education  and  board  were  voted  by  the  town  to  penniless 
lade.  (J5t.  i,  239,  451;  ii,  47,  278";  iv,  224,  225,  337,  246; 
V,  128.)  The  Buddhists  did  not  accept  a  money  fee,  and 
only  gifts  in  kind  are  permitted  to  the  brahmin  teachor 
in  Manu.  {Jiit.  i.  340;  Mann,  ii,  24-5,  246;  iii,  166; 
xi,  63.) 

Fortunes  were  squandered  ou  amusements  and  gambling, 
but  public  festivities  seem  to  have  been  open  to  the  poorest. 
Two  water-carriers,  man  and  woman,  are  shown  spending 
(in  anticipation)  two  saved-up  half-miisakas  at  a  fSte  on 
a  garland,  perfume,  and  spirits.     (Jiit.  iii,  446 ;  iv,  205.) 

Building  almonries — one  at  each  gate,  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  one  at  the  donor's  residence — and  dispensing  doles 
of  money  or  food  in  them  indiacrimiautely  was  a  staple 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  pious  king  or  millionaire.  Tho 
maximum  rate  was  600,000  '  pieces '  daily.  The  cost  of 
building  such  places  is  reckoned  at  1,000  each,  (Jat.  iv,  1-5, 
402 ' ;  V,  383 ;  vi,  484.) 
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The  sixth  hall  (near  the  donor's  residence)  was  sometimes 
omitted,  the  dole  being  then  500,000  kahdpanas  a  day. 
(Jat.  vi,  96,  97,  etc.) 

Gifts  to  religious  fraternities,  including  the  bowlful  of 
broken  meats  to  the  itinerant  friar,  bulk  largely,  as  is 
natural,  in  the  Buddhist  books.  A  special  feature  of  such 
giving  was  its  frequent  co-operative  nature.  Streets  would 
entertain  the  brethren  in  turn.  Subscriptions  ^  of  money  would 
poor  in  on  those  who  entertained  them ;  e.g.,  at  Savatthi, 
a  poor  woman,  on  receiving  Sariputta,  found  herself  the 
recipient  of  100,000  coins,  subscribed  by  king  and  commons. 
(Vin.  iv,  250-253 ;  Jat.  i,  422 ;  ii,  196.  286,  287.  On 
Jetavana  y.  sup.) 

The  Yesali  courtezan  refuses  to  transfer  to  her  patrons 
the  honour  of  entertaining  the  Buddha  at  a  feast,  thoogh 
o£fered  100,000  pieces.  In  another  case,  from  200  to  500 
pieces  were  o£fered  to  a  poor  man  to  induce  him  to  make 
over  to  the  donors  the  merit  of  a  pious  act.  (M.P.S.,  p.  20 ; 
Jat.  i,  422.) 

Kings,  brahmins,  and  villagers  are  found  making  annual 
votive  offerings  to  tree-deities  amounting  to  1,000  pieces,  or 
of  that  or  other  value.     (Jat.  i,  423  ;  iii,  23  ;  iv,  474  ;  v,  217.) 

Another  quasi- religious  demand  which  had  its  money  value 
was  the  privilege  of  rendering  homage  to  the  person  of 
a  woman  who  was  believed  to  have  borne  a  child  to  Brahma. 
This  ranged  from  1  to  1,000  kahapanas.     (Jat.  iv,  378.) 

A  gift  presented  b}'  one  king  to  another  is  a  gold  wreath 
worth  100,000,  and  sandal- wood  probably  worth  as  much. 
(JiTt.  vi,  480;  cf.  i,  340.) 

For  a  king's  gift,  worth  100,000,  o( iewelry  (pilandha nam) 
to  his  son,  see  Jat.  vi,  485. 

For  another  royal  gift  to  a  wonder-boy,  see  Jiit.  vi,  363. 

Another  royal  christening  gift,  or  *  milk- money,'  for  the 
chaplain's  son  and  heir  is  worth  1,000.     (Jiit.  v,  127.) 

Such  a  gift  might  also  be  raised  for  a  prince  by  popular 
subscription.     (Jiit.  iv,  323.) 

'   ChnndaJcam,  lit.  *  voluntaries.' 
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Another  subscription,  got  up  by  a  thouaand  boya,  of 
1  kahapana  onch,  suffices  to  build  a  play -hall  for  them. 
(Jat.  vi,  332.) 

Court  handicraftsmen  give  their  clever  apprentice  presents 
of  a  thousand.     (Jiit.  v,  291-293.) 

Pensions  by  kings  to  courtiers  and  brahmins  of  100,  600, 
and  1.000  a  day  are  mentioned  (M.  ii,  163;  S.  i,  82; 
l>hp.  A.  on  204).  Both  pensions  and  rewards  were  often 
given  in  the  form  of  village  revenue  or  (itho  on  raw  produce, 
100,000  pieces  being  thus  obtainable,  now  from  one  village 
alone,  now  from  five,  now  from  twelve  villages  (Jat.  i,  138; 
ii,  403 ;  V,  44,  350,  371).  Eiamples  of  other  money- 
rewarda :  Jat.  iii,  326 ;  iv,  257,  394 ;  v,  249.  In  some  cases 
the  reward  is  in  inkkhm,  e.g.  Jat.  iv,  422. 

Debts  of  the  most  trifling  amount,  from  100  down  to  one* 
half  B  kahiipana,  were  apparently  punishable,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  with  imprisonment  (A.  i,  251).  Money-fines  are 
also  imposed  for  debt  and  other  ofibnces,  or  as  compensation 
equal  to  the  market-price  of  the  property  damag^ed,  the  fine 
ranging,  when  the  book  of  Manu  was  compiled,  from  250  up 
to  1,000  kahapanas  (Slanu,  viii,  129.  138,  139,  176;  Jiit.  i. 
199;  ii,  300-306;  iv,  277,  278). 

A  bet  for  1,000  and  one  for  5,000  appear  in  the  JiTtaka. 
{Jit.  i,  191 ;  vi,  192,  193.) 

The  cati- kahiipana,  or  pot -penny,  seems  to  have  been 
a  species  of  excise  on  spirits  constituting  a  perquisite  oi 
the  village  headman.     (Jiit.  J,  1 99.) 

Ferry-toll,  in  later  times,  ranged  from  1  kahapmyi  per 
empty  cart,  down  to  J  for  "  an  animal  and  a  woman,"  and 
for  loaded  carts  more,  according  to  the  value  of  the  load. 
{Manu,  viii,  404,  406.) 


Note.  —  In  the  name  of  a  particular  torture,  called 
ironically  'The  Pennies,'  mentioned  in  the  stock  passage 
quoted  from  the  NikSyas  {iL  i,  87;  A.  i.  113)  at  Mil.  197, 
and  referred  to  in  the  Mahavastu,  iii,  258,  IS,  the  kabapa^a 
is  used  as  »  measure  of  size.  (Cf.  Kbya  Davids's  note  at 
Mil.  i,  277;  and  Jiit.  v.  12ti.) 
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I  am  fullv  aware  that,  ir  the  foregoing  fragroeiilary  li*l, 
many  of  the  figures  given  are  no  doubt  loosely  expressed, 
aud  that  by  comparing  tbem  one  with  another  only  a  very 
loose  estimate  can  be  obtained  us  to  the  relative  utility  of  the 
forms  of  consumption.  Fragmentary  and  tentative  as  is 
the  whole  of  such  maleriaLs  as  are  here  presented,  I  coald 
not  have  collected  so  much  but  for  the  help  of  my  husband's 
manuBcript  notes  in  Childers'  Dicliunanj.  The  need  of  a  new 
dictionary  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  felt;  and  it 
is  only  regrettable  that  liodhiaats  as  tree-deities  no  longer 
indicate  the  buried  treasure  at  their  roots.  That  the  date 
of  the  several  ancient  authorities  to  whom  I  have  given 
references  is,  in  practically  every  case,  uncertain,  is  of 
course  a  t^erious  obstacle  to  obtaining  any  clear  economic 
perspective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
with  such  materials,  when  amplified  and  compared,  the 
historical  economist  might  be  enabled  to  contribute  valuable 
evidence  toward  solving  this  very  problem  of  the  comparative 
time  at  which  each  work,  and  each  portion  of  each  work, 
was  compiled.  My  notes  may  prove  useful,  therefore,  not 
only  for  the  histtory  of  economics,  but  for  Indian  lexicography 
and  the  history  of  Indian  Uloraturc  as  well.  And  it  is 
this  that  has  emboldened  me  to  publish  them,  in  spite  of 
their  imperfection,  of  which  I  am  only  too  painfully  aware. 
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Art.  XXXII.—  The  Last  to  go  Forth.    Jataka,  4. 490  =  6. 30. 

Bv  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

There  are  curious  passages,  found  in  two  places  of  Fausboll's 
Jataka,  4.  490  and  6.  30,  which  are  full  both  of  interest  and 
of  difficulty.  At  Professor  Co  well's  suggestion  I  venture  to 
put  together  a  few  remarks  which  may  tend  to  make  these 
passages  clearer. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  end  of  each  Jataka  the 
Buddha  is  represented  as  summing  up  the  Jataka  by 
identifying  the  principal  persons  (men  or  animals),  mentioned 
in  it,  with  himself  and  with  people  associated  with  him — his 
relatives,  principal  disciples,  and  so  on.  In  the  two  passages 
in  question  certain  Ceylon  Theras  are  in  a  similar  way 
identified,  by  the  unknown  author  of  our  Pali  Commentary 
on  the  Jatakas,  with  personages  in  the  two  Jatakas  to  which 
the  passages  arc  appended.  But  not  with  the  principal 
personages. 

Five  Jatakas  are  referred  to.  In  each  of  these  five  the 
hero  of  the  story  had  gone  forth  from  the  world,  and  the 
contagion  of  his  example  was  so  powerful  that  an  immense 
multitude  followed  him  into  retirement.  In  the  second 
passage  in  question  six  Ceylon  Theras  are  said  to  have  been 
(in  a  previous  birth,  of  course)  the  very  last  of  those  who 
joined  the  multitude  to  *  go  forth '  on  the  five  occasions 
mentioned  in  the  Jataka  stories.  In  other  words,  they  were 
the  most  backward  of  all  in  insight  and  resolution.  And 
that  is  why  it  took  them  s6  many  centuries  to  arrive  at  the 
Sambodhi,  at  Arahatship. 

The  six  names  given  are  those  of  famous  scholars  in  the 
theraparampard,  or  succession  of  teachers.  A  few  words 
may  be  said  on  each  of  them. 
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1.  Tissa  the  Short,  who  dwelt  at  Mangana,  is  distinguished 
from  the  many  other  Tissas — there  are  about  two  score  of 
them  in  the  books — not  only  by  the  personal  description  as 
short,  but  by  the  literary  epithet  Mahavamsaka.  This 
means  'the  one  mentioned  in  the  Mahavamsa' — that  is, 
the  old  Mahavamsa,  in  Sinhalese  prose  with  Pali  verses, 
on  which  our  Pali  Dipavamsa  and  Mahavamsa  are  based. 
A  list  of  the  thera-parampard  taken  from  that  Mahavamsa 
is  preserved  at  p.  2  of  the  Parivara,*  and  one  of  the  two 
Tissa  Theras  mentioned  in  it  is  doubtless  the  man  referred 
to.  In  any  case,  he  was  identical  with  the  Tissa  Thera  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Pali  Mahavamsa  (p.  197  of  Tumour's 
edition)  as  having  lived  at  Mangana,  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  about  120  b.c. 

2.  The  next  is  Phussa  Deva,  who  is  described  as  resident 
in,  or  at,  a  place  called  '  The  Gloom  of  the  mountain  side  * 
(Eatakandhakara).  At  p.  189  of  the  Sumangala  Yilasini 
he  is  described  as  dwelling  on,  or  at,  a  place  called  the 
Alinda,  the  Threshold,  and  a  curious  story  is  told  of  his 
attaining  Arahatship  late  in  life.  The  descriptive  titles 
of  the  name  of  his  hermitage  refer  apparently  to  a  cave 
in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Mahavamsa  (chap,  xlv,  verse  2)  we  are  told  tliat  Kassapa  II 
(a.d.  Qb*6)  had  a  complete  set  of  the  Pali  canonical  books 
copied  out  for  the  use  of  *  the  resident  (or,  as  we  might  say, 
the  incumbent)  at  Katandhakara,*  who  dwelt  there  in  the 
residence  his  brother  had  built. 

Yasantam  bhatu  iivase  samuddissa  likhiipayi 
Katandhakara-viisim  so  Palim  sabbam  sasangahanu 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  is  the  very  place  referred  to 
as  the  residence  of  Phussa  Deva.  That  Kassapa's  brother 
had  built  a  new  parsonage,  or  hermit's  dwelling,  there,  does 
not  make  the  identification  any  more  unlikely  than  similar 

*  Al.Hi  (jUdtc'd  in  full  hv  IhuUlhaghos-a  in  the  Samaiita  PuMldika  in  OldenberjiV 
"^innya,  vol.  iii,  pp.  313,'314.  ^  ' 
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ciroumstancfis  would  in  the  case  of  an  English  vicarage. 
But  we  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  other  texts  to  solve 
the  mystery.  And  such  texts  we  ure  likely  to  find,  as 
PhuBsu  Deva'a  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  teachers  at 
Parivarn,  p.  2,  where  he  ia  simply  descrihed  as  mahakathi, 
'  the  great  preacher.' 

3.    The    next,   though    evidently    the    same    person,    is 
described  in  slightly  different  words,  at  Jataka,  4.  490,  as 
Upari-maQdalaka-Malaya-vasiMaha-Saugharakkhita, 

and,  at  Jataka,  6.  30,  as 

Upari-mandaka-Mula-vasi  Maha-rakkhita. 

In  all  three  cases  the  former  readings  are  to  be  preferred. 
Malaya,  the  Tamil  Malei,  is  the  mouulainoua  district  in 
the  south  -  central  portion  of  Ceylon,  and  IJpari-maiidala 
is  the  topmost  range  (literally,  zone)  of  it,  that  ia  to  say, 
the  district  between  the  modern  sanatorium  Nuwar  EUiya 
(wrongly  pronounced  by  the  English  New  RailyerJ  and 
Adam's  Peak.  We  must  read  the  name  of  the  place 
accordingly. 

As  to  the  divergent  personal  names,  they  are  both  possible. 
But  Maha-rakkhita  (not  '  the  proteg^  of  the  Great  One,' 
bat  simply  '  Rakkhita  the  Great ')  occurs  twice  only — once 
as  the  name  of  a  pre- Buddhistic  ascetic  at  Jataka,  4.  445, 
and  once  as  the  name  of  the  Buddhist  missionary  who  went 
in  Asoka's  time  to  Afghanistan  (Dipavamsa,  8.  6;  Mahavamsa, 
71,  etc.).  Sangha-nikkhita,  on  the  other  band,  is  frequent. 
It  is  given  already  in  the  Viiiaya  as  a  specimen  of  an  honour- 
able name  {Vinaya,  4.  8  ;  see  '6.  169).  It  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  poets  whose  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Tbera  Gatba 
(verse  109) ;  aud  of  both  the  brethren  (of  Buddha's  time) 
mentioned  in  the  curious  old  storj'  (at  Dhp.  Com.,  198)  on 
counting    one's   chickens   before   they   are   batched.'     The 
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name  ocoara,  too,  aeveral  times  in  the  old  inscriptions^  and 
legends.'  But  all  these  are  too  early.  And  the  author  of 
the  Yuttodajra,  of  the  SuhodhaIankara»  and  of  a  Tiki  on  the 
Ehudda  Sikkha*  is  too  late.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  Sangha-rakkhita  mentioned  in  the  Attha  SalinI,  p.  187, 
and  a  story  is  told  of  him  in  the  Yisuddhi  Magga.^  This 
Thera  would  exactly  fit  our  passage,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  man  referred  to.  . 

4.  Bhaggari  -  tSsi  Maha  Tissa  also  lived  in  Duttha 
Gamines  time.  He  is  the  other  Tissa  of  the  Parivara, 
p.  3,  and  the  Maha  Tissa  of  the  Butta  Sangaha,  p.  77. 

5.  Maha  Siva,  who  lived  on  the  Yamanta  Hill  (Jataka,  6.  30 
reads  wrongly  Vamatta)  is  also  one  of  the  line  of  teachers  in 
the  memorial  verses  quoted  at  Parivaray  p.  3.  He  is  the 
Maha  Siva  of  Sumangala  Yilasinl,  voL  i,  pp.  202,  203,  and 
of  the  Attha  SalinT,  p.  220. 

6.  Maha  Maliya  Deva  of  Ea}avela  is  no  doubt  the  same 
man  as  the  one  of  the  same  name,  a  quite  uncommon  one, 
who  is  said  in  the  Mahavamsa,  p.  197,  to  have  flourished 
in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  in  close 
connection  then  with  the  Bhikshus  dwelling  on  Adam's 
Peak.  At  Jataka,  4.  490  the  name  is  slightly  di£ferent, 
Mali  Maba  Deva.  The  personal  name  is  Deva ;  Mali  or 
Maliya  is  local.  And  as  there  are  two  Devas  in  the  list  at 
Pari  vara,  p.  3,  this  man  is  probably  one  of  them. 

Of  the  five  Jatakas,  four  are  mentioned  in  both  passages. 
One,  the  Cula-Sutasoma-Jataka  is  mentioned  only  at  4.  490. 
In  that  passage  occur  also  two  names  of  Theras  not  mentioned 
in  the  other  passage.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  two  Theras  in  question  are  the  last  who  went  forth 


»  Cunninpfham:  **  Bhilsa  Topes,'*  313;  StQpa  of  Bharhut,  29,  140. 
^  Divvavadaun,  330. 

3  See  Dr.  Mnbel  HaMies  BodeN  Index  to  the  Gandha  Vamsa,  and  the  S&sana 
Vaipsa  Dipa,  1209. 

*  See  J.P.T.8.,  1891,  p.  82. 
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in  that  particular  Jataka.  The  theory  of  the  transmigration 
of  Karroa  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  .look  upon  all  the  Theras 
as  having  been  connected,  in  a  previous  birth,  with  all  the 
Jatakas. 

The  two  Theras  referred  to  are : — 

1.  Dhamma-gutta,  the  Earth-shaker,  mentioned  also,  as 
such,  in  the  Pali  Mahavamsa  (Tumour,  p.  197).  His  floruit 
will  have  been  about  130  B.C. 

2.  Maha  Naga,  resident  at  the  Pavilion  of  the  Black 
Creeper.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  interesting  story  at 
Sumangala  Vilasini,  1.  190. 

There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  third  Thera  mentioned  at 
Jataka,  4.  490  and  not  at  Jataka,  6.  30.  For  the  name  of 
No.  4  in  the  first  list  above  is  Bhaggari-vasI  Maha  Tissa, 
and  the  corresponding  name  at  Jataka,  4.  490  is  Bhaggiri- 
vasi  Maha  Deva.  But  it  is  probable  that,  either  in  the  one 
passage  or  the  other,  there  is  here  a  wrong  reading,  and 
that  the  same  person  is  meant  in  both  places.  The  locality 
is  almost  certainly  the  same.  There  may  well  have  been 
a  Deva  and  a  Tissa  in  the  same  hermitage ;  but  it  is  not 
usual  for  two  Theras,  each  of  them  so  distinguished  as  to 
have  acquired  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Maha,  to  be  dwelling 
together.  As  a  rule,  one  more  learned  and  aged  Bhikshu 
was  at  the  head  of  each  small  residence.  It  would  only  be 
in  the  one  or  two  large  monasteries  in  the  big  towns  that 
several  such  would  be  found  together,  and  as  we  hear 
nowhere  else  either  of  Bhaggari  or  of  Bhaggiri,  it  was 
certainly  not  a  place  of  much  note  or  size  or  importance. 
Are  we  to  understand  two  men  who  were  successively 
presiding  over  a  small  hermitage  of  this  kind  ?  Here  again 
we  must  await  the  publication  of  further  texts  from  the  too 
neglected  old  literature  of  Ceylon  for  the  solution  of  the 
doubt. 

It  is  evident  that  these  Theras  are  real  personages.  In 
the  few  scraps  of  the  early  Ceylon  texts  that  have  already 
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been  published  we  have,  as  is  shown  in  these  notes,  sufficient 
information  as  to  their  opinions,  and  as  to  their  character, 
to  warrant  the  hope  that,  when  the  texts  are  completely 
before  us,  we  may  be  able  to  reconstruct,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  the  literary  and  intellectual  history  of 
Ceylon  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  interest,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  chance  references 
incidentally  buried  in  what  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  merely 
foolish  old  stories. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. 

Berlin,  Kornerstrasae, 
July  7,  1901. 

Highly  esteemed  Professor, — Allow  me  to  have  the 
honour  to  write  to  you  a  few  words  on  the  relation  of 
the  Chinese  Agamas  to  the  Pali  Nikayas. 

The  materials  of  both  are  pretty  much  the  same,  but  the 
order  of  arrangement  is  strangely  different.  For  example, 
I  may  give  the  following  comparisons  of  a  few  of  the 
fifty-six  Samyuttas: — 


KOSALA  SaMYUTTA. 


CUIXESB. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7.8,9 


Chinese. 

1 

2 
3 

4 


Pali. 

Chinese. 

Pali. 

1.1 

10 

..        1,9 

11,2 

11 

I,  10 

1.4 
1,5 

12 

13 

wanting 
..       II,  4 

1.6 

14 

..         1,2 

1.7 

ranting 

15 
16 

wanting 
..        1,3 

Mara 

Samyl'ita. 

• 

VkLi. 

Chinese. 

PiLl. 

I.» 

6 

,.            II,    1 

1,10 

6 

1,6 

11,5 
1,7 

8 

..  wanting 
..      II,  3 

MXba  Samtotta  (emtinueil). 


» 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 


Cranui. 
1 


1,1 
11,4' 

1,4 
11,3" 


BhikkhunT  Samtutta. 

Pau.  CHimn. 

1  -6 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


PZu. 
11,10 

in,i 
m,2 
HZ' 
n,6 

11,8 


Pin- 
10 


1 

•i 

3 


YahoTsa  Sahtutta. 


piu. 
11 


PXu. 
wanting 


waDting 
1 


So  the  Mabu-parinibbuna,  which  is  the  16th  Sutlanta  in 
the  Piili  DIgha,  is  the  2nd  in  the  Chinese,  where  the  title 
is  rendered  '  going  around  '  {perhaps  a  translation  of 
Vihara),'  and  the  Maha-sudassana  is  incorporated,  entire, 
in  the  Mahil-parinibbana  d  ]n-opiM  of  the  reference  to  the 
Sudassana  story  in  the  M.P.S.,  5.  42. 

So  in  the  Majjhima.  The  list  of  Suttas  in  the  Chineae 
is  given  by  Naujio.  The  order  differs  from  that  of  the 
Pali,  and  the  titles  are  sometimes  different.     Thus: — 

'  Somewhat  diffeieaC. 

'  [More  probably  of  cdriliBiH  earainano,  '  goinir  on  tour.'  The  Sattanta  gives, 
in  fact,  the  acaoimt  of  the  Buddha'a  last  tour. — Ed.] 
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Chinese.  Pali. 

Parrot.  Subha. 

Cunda.  Samagama. 

Moliya-phagguna.  Eakacupama. 

Bama.  Ariya-pariyesana. 

Seven  waggons.  Ratha-vinlta  (Relays  of  waggons). 

Parable  of  arrows.  Malunkya. 

The  deviations  in  matter,  though  usually  inconsiderable,  are 
sometimes  interesting.  Thus  in  Samyutta,  x,  7»  Anuruddha 
is  said  to  have  recited  scripture  verses  (Dhavimapaddnt). 
These  are  given  in  the  Chinese  as — 

1.  Udanas. 

2.  Parayana  (?  Paliyayani  of  the  Asoka  Inscriptions).^ 

3.  Gathas  preached  by  Sthaviras  (Theragatha  P). 

4.  Gathas  preached  by  Bhikkhunis  (TherigathaP). 

5.  Varga  of  principles  in  9lokas. 

6.  Munigatha. 

7.  Siitras. 

The  names  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  remind  us  of  some  of 
the  scriptures  recommended  in  the  Asoka  inscription. 

We  see  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  pretty  often  mention  of 
Theras.  In  the  Chinese  Agamas  the  title  occurs,  as  far  as 
I  know,  only  thrice — the  title  Ayushman  being  used  other- 
wise in  such  cases.  Can  we  conclude  either  that  the  Chinese 
version  is  derived  from  traditions  dating  from  an  age  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism  when  the  authority  of  Theras  was  not 
yet  solidified,  or  it  descended  from  a  school  antagonistic  to 
the  authoritv  of  the  orthodox  Theras  ? 

In  the  Pali  Nikayas  we  find  sometimes  the  names  of  nine 
Angas  where  the  holy  scriptures  are  mentioned.  We  have 
in  the  Chinese  always  twelve.  I  see  here  only  the  fact 
that  the  division  into  twelve  Pravacanas — characterized  bv 
Nagarjuna  in  his  Praj[la-paramita-9astra  as  being  the 
Mahayanistic  classification  in  contrast  to   the  nine  of  the 

*  [No  doabt  the  rene*  in  th«  Parayana  Book  of  the  Sntta  Nipata. — Ed.] 
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Hinayaniits — ^ia  in  no  way  ezolnsiyely  ICahayaniatiop  beoanae 
fhe  four  Ohinese  Agamas  are  Htnayanistio. 

Eem  says  in  liis  Manual  (p.  3)  that  the  tenn  Mitfki- 
behmgs  to  the  Northern  terminology.  The  tenn  ii  repeated^ 
used  by  the  later  Mahayaniata.  But  we  find  no  mcntioii  of 
this  tcorm  in  the  Ohinese  Agamas.  On  the  contnuy,  the 
term  oocars  in  the  Pali  (AAguttara,  toL  iii,  p.  170,  and 
elsewhere).  May  this  fact  indicate  that  the  distinotion  of 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  is  not  always  thorongh- 
going  P  In  the  Ohinese  Agamas  the  following  ▼ersoe  are 
repeated  at  least  twelve  times : — 

Among  saorifioes  fire  is  the  highest ; 

Among  Ohandas   (M    K)   the  Savitti  (4^   A    V  or 

fie  ib  31  cannot  be  read  Sivitri,  but  something  like 

SSvitfi); 
Among  men  king ; 


Among  all  beings,  men  and  Devas, 

Buddha  alone  is  the  highest. 


I  could  not  find  these  in  the  Pali  Nikayas.  In  all  the 
Piili  Suttas,  agreeing  with  the  Chinese  in  other  respects,  in 
which  these  verses  are  found,  they  are  wanting.  I  find 
them,  with  exception  of  the  last  part,  in  the  Selasutta  of 
the  Sutta  Nipata.  Were  they  added  later  to  the  Agamas 
and  the  Sutta  Nipata,  or  were  they  excluded  from  the 
Pali  Nikayas? 

The  term  'attadipa,'  usually  rendered  in  the  Chinese 
Ho  burn  in  himself,'  is  often  met  with  in  both  versions. 
In  two  different  translations  of  the  same  passage  in  the 
Samyukta  Agama  it  is  rendered  *  to  be  inland  in  himself.' 
Either  version  would  be  right,  supposing  that  the  original 
was  not  *  dvlpa '  but  something  like  '  dipa.'  In  the  Satta 
Nipata  (v.  1093)  the  word  is  rendered  by  FausboU  'island.' 
I  mention  this  case  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  version  may  throw  some  new  light  on  exegeeia. 


\ 
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lu  the  P5U  Goaiiiga  (Trenckner,  p.  212  f.)  we  see  the 
mention  of  six  disciples  of  Buddha.  In  the  Chinese  version 
■of  the  same  test  one  more,  Katyayana,  is  added.  In  the 
converaationa  among  them  Moggallann  plays,  in  the  Pali, 
the  part  of  a  disciple  who  is  well  versed  in  the  prineiples  of 
the  Dhainma  and  their  analysis.  In  the  Chinese  version 
that  role  is  played  by  Katyayana,  and  Mandgalyayana  is  the 
one  who  is  famous  in  his  exertions  and  in  the  practice  of 
ifldhi.  When  we  compare  tliis  with  the  talents  of  the 
disciples,  as  mentioned  in  the  Tali  Aiiguttara,  i,  14,  we 
may  see  that  the  Cliinese  version  is  in  acoordance  with 
the  general  tradition.  For,  in  the  At'iguttara,  i,  14, 
^[oggallana  is  ihe  best  of  the  '  iddhimnntanam '  and  Kuccuna 
of  '  tankhilfena  hhiUitasm  titthdrena  attham  rib/iq/'intdnam.' 
The  same  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Ekottara.  May  this 
deviation  show  that  the  Pali  version  is  not  always  more 
original  or  purer  than  the  Chinese? 

Thevei'ses  in  the  Sarviiativiidin  Vinaja,  of  which  I  wrote 
to  you  in  the  last  letter,  exist  in  four  passages  in  the  Chinese 
Agamas.  The  first  occurs  at  (ho  end  of  a  Sfitra  corresponding 
to  the  Pali  Mahasamaya.  Here  they  are  followed  by  verses 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  70th  Sutta  of  the  Ehandha 
Samyutta.  The  second  is  in  a  Siitra  treating  about  nliin'aa 
in  the  Samyukla.  The  Jast  two  are  in  the  sixth  vSrga  of 
the  Ekottara,  as  I  wrote  to  you.  I  am  not  able  to  find  them 
in  the  Pali  Nikayas.  It  would  be  strange  if  such  verses, 
very  well  fitted  to  express  the  morality  of  primitive 
Buddhists,  should  not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Piili. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sahampati,  I  don't  know 
whether  the  explanation  is  now  decided  or  not.  In  the 
Chinese  Agamaa  he  is  often  mentioned  as  "  Brahma,  the 
lord  of  the  Shaba  world."  Tlie  word  Shaba  is  the 
Japanese  way  of  reading  the  Chinese  ^  5^,  and  in 
Japanese  Buddhism  the  tenn  (expresses  always  this  world 
and  has  the  connotation  of  expressing  the  world  in  which 
all  things  are  impermanent  and  painful.  It  is  clear  that  the 
transcriptiou  was  originally  intended  for  Sahii  or  something 
like  it. 


ih 
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These  are  only  fragmentary  and  miaoellaneoaa  notioes. 
which  lay  no  claim  to  any  condomon.  Bat  I  ventared 
to  write  them  in  the  hope  that  I  may^  by  getting  help 
from  yon  and  other  Pali  aoholarty  be  encouraged  to  cany 
my  researches  in  this  line  farther,  so  as  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  results  abont  the  historical  relations  of  the  two 
literatures. — ^With  sincere  wishes,  yours. 

Dr.  Akesaki. 


2.    The  Four  Classes  of  Buddhist  Tantra9. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^The  classification  of  the  Buddhist  Tantraa 
into  four  orders  (kriya^,  carya^,  JogfPt  anuttarayoga  tanttas) 
is  well  known  from  the  suggestive  indications  of  Tiranatha. 
The  enumeration  can  be  found  in  Jaschke  (Tib.  Diet.,  «.  dor. 
rgyud),  or  in  Waddell's  ''Lamaism,"  p.  152,  and  elsewhere.' 
But  the  exact  signification  of  these  technical  names  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  ascertained. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  the  few  scholars  (very 
few,  alas  !)  interested  in  the  matter  to  call  attention  to 
the  Tantric  Vaisnava  treatise  (Padmatantra)  cleverly  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Eggeling  in  his  Cat.  Ind.  OflBce  MSS., 
pt.  iv,  pp.  847-850. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work,  introductory  and  exegetie, 
is  the  j'ndn^pdda. 

The  second  is  named  yogapdda  (**  concentration  of  mind  '*), 
dealing,  among  other  matters,  with  the  dsanahhedavidhi  and 
the  prdndydmalaksann. 

The  third,  kriydpada,  is  "  on  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  construction  of  houses,  villages,  temples,  idols, 
altars,  etc." 

The  fourth,  carydpdda,  is  ''on  practical  worship,  esp.  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Vaishnava  festivals,"  jdh'furnaya, 
diksdn'd/iif  etc. 

1  Sco  my  **  Bouddhl«iine,  EtudeB  ot  Mat^riaux/'  p.  73,  n.  3 ;  p.  146,  n.  1. 
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We  may  well  understand  the  Buddhist  classification  in  the 
same  way.  So  far  as  concerns  the  yogatantra,  see  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Pancakrama.^  As  for  the  kriyd9,  the  nature 
of  such  compilations  as  the  Eriyasamuccaya  shows  it  to  be 
similar  to  the  above.  Regarding  the  cart/d°,  compare  the 
Adikarmapradlpa. 

The  anuttarayoga  (chiefly  concerned  with  practices  of 
high  mysticism,  omnia  sancta  Sanctis^)  is  unknown  to  our 
Yais^ava  (Paiicaratrik)  source. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully, 

Louis   DE   LA   YaLL^E  PoUSSIN. 

^  Yajrajapakramam  yakfye  yogatantranusfiratall^. 

'  Of.  a  curious  little  tract  by  Aryadeva,  lately  published  by  Harajprasad  IJastii 
in  the  Joum.  As.  Soe.  Bengal  (Ixvii,  1),  and  note  in  Mution^  1900,  ii,  p.  240 
(cf.  C.  Bendall,  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  41). 
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BTtlDES^SUa     LE8     DlXLECTES     BE     l'AbABIE     MkRIDIONALE. 

Vol.  I :    Hfldramoflt.      Par   le   Comfe   dc   Lasdiieeg. 
(Leide:  E.' J."  BiiU,  1901.) 

This  is  the  firet  volume  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
dialects  spoken  in  Southern  Arabia.  It  is  not  stated  clearly 
which  particulur^dialects  are  included  in  the  present  volume, 
but  the  author  t«lla  us  that  (Lo  second  is  to  treat  of  the 
dialects  of  Duthiiia,  of  the  countries  of  the  Wahidl  (Upper 
and  Lower),  of  the  Banyar,  of  the  countries  of  ar-Rosiw, 
of  Harlb-Beyhiiii,  etc.;  and  the  third  will  give  the 
gdography  and  ethnography  of  the  countrj-  between  'Umiin 
and  Yaman.  These  are  to  he  followed  by  a  voluminous 
dictionary  of  the  dialects  of  the  whole  of  Arabia;  so 
the  complete  work,  together  with  the  author's  previous 
analogous  publication  a,  will  form  a  regular  Encjclopaadia 
Arubica — a  monument  of  scholarly,  painstaking  research. 

The  author,  who  is  a  Swede,  lived  among  the  Arabs 
for  twenty-eight  years,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
their  language ;  so  the  result  of  his  researches  given  in 
the  present  volume  may  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism,  especially  as  he  is  almost  the  only  European  who 
has  methodically  attempted  to  study  the  Arabic  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Beduins  of  Southern  Arabia. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent.  It  begins  with  extracts 
— poetical  and  prose — dictated  to  the  author  by  several 
Beduins,  and  carefully  revised  three  or  four  times.     Theee 
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are  given  in  Arabic  charaoters  with  all  the  neoeuary  yowel- 
marks  sapplied,  also  a  tranaUteration,  which  is  almost 
indispensable,  as  many  of  the  words  are  pronounced  very 
differently  from  the  way  those  acquainted  only  with  the 
ordinary  literary  Arabic  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce 
them.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  author  did  not 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  system  of  transliteration 
approved  by* the  International  Oriental  Oongress  of  1894 
with  a  view  to  xmiformity.  The  author's  system  may  be 
very  clear  to  himself,  but  it  takes  the  reader  some  time  to 
get  accustomed  to  it.  For  instance,  who  would  imagine 
at  first  sight  that  r  is  intended  to  represent  the  letter  ^P 
After  the  text  pomes  a  literal  translation  in  French,  and 
then  a  commentary  which  contains  a  critical  and  grammatical 
analysis  of  all  the  dialectic  words  and  much  useful  and 
interesting  information.  The  prose  extracts,  which  follow 
the  poetry,  are  chiefly  accounts  of  the  diflferent  handiozaits 
of  Hadramut ;  and  next  comes  an  alphabetically  arranged 
glossary  of  all  the  dialectic  words  occurring  in  the  text, 
and  under  each  word  is  a  reference  to  the  pages  in  which 
it  occurs. 

In  a  note  s.v.  (^/^^  c5^^^  (pp.  89-92)  the  author  disposes 
of  a  popular  fallacy  of  very  old  standing.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  southern  province  of  Arabia 
iji^y;^^  ('Hadramaut'),  and  to  believe  the  name  identical 
with  the  Hazarmaveth  of  Scripture  (Genesis,  x,  26).  In 
endeavouring  to  trace  its  etymology  some  authors  have 
stated  that  the  word  means  '  sudden  death ' ;  and  Mr.  Bent 
says  it  meant  in  the  Himyaritic  language  'the  enclosure 
or  valley  of  death.'  M.  le  Comte  de  Landberg,  however, 
ridicules  this  idea,  though  he  abstains  from  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  true  etymology.  He  tells  us  (and  we  may  consider 
his  statement  authoritative)  that  the  word  is  pronounced 
by  some  of  the  natives  *  Hadramot/  but  more  commonly 
*  Hadramut/  which  latter  he  considers  the  correct  way  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  it.  He  adds  that  at  Qishn  and 
Mukalla  he  has  heard  it  called  '  Hardamut/  but  thinks  this 
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merely  a  tra u epos!  t ion  of  the  letters.  At  any  rate,  lio  Bays, 
the  simple  form  of  the  word  is  aj-^^  (Hadram),  and  the 
lermioation  uljJ — which  is  very  common  in  the  names  of 
places  in  the  Mahrii  country— ia  probably  a  plural  {6t  or 

at=&t). 

In  spite  of  the  immense  labour  bestowed  by  M.  le  Comt«  de 
Laadberg  and  others  on  the  study  of  Arabic  dialects,  much 
atill  remains  to  be  done.  As  he  says  (p,  458) — "  Quand 
viendra  Tarabisant  qui,  fourni  d'une  coanaissance  profonde 
de  la  langue,  classlque  et  parlee,  pouvant  rL'siater  aux  fatigues 
6t  ^viter  )es  dangers,  s'aventurera  daus  le  sud  de  la  Tem&uiuh, 
dans  le  'Asir,  chez  les  tribus  errantes  des  Guwan,  autour  du 
grand  desert  ?  On  nous  noie  de  publicatious  de  grammaires, 
tandis  qu'on  oublie  que  noua  avona  une  langue,  aucienne 
comme  coUe  de  Babel,  parh'o  eucore  aujourd'hui,  plus  ou 
nioius  modifiL^^,  dana  I'lnt^rieur  de  I'Arabie,  par  des  centaines 
de  millicrs  do  bMouins — et  que  nous  ne  connaissons  pas ! 
L'acad^mie  de  Vienne  eut  le  grand  ra^rite  d'onvoyer  una 
expMition  pour  etudier  la  langue  mabra,  mais  par  dea 
cireonslancea  imprevuo  lea  r(53ultats  n'ont  pas  ^te  ce  qu'ils 
auraieut  pu  etro. 

"J'csp^re  que  lea  publications  que  pr^parent  M.le  Dr.Glaser 
et  un  snvnut  allemand,  envoye,  sana  tambour  ni  trompette, 
ditna  I'Arubie  du  Sud,  sur  la  langue  m&hra  ^lucidoront  plus 
d'une  question." 

Of  all  the  dialects  of  jSouthera  Arabia,  the  most  inlerestiDg 
results  may  bo  auticipated  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
languages  {or  dialects  P)  of  the  \jS*  (Mahru)  and  ]/  i^. 
CBauI  Qatn)  tribes.  The  former  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  as-Sbihr,  and  tho  latter— called  also  the  J^  (Hakli) 
tribe— occupy  the  Sabhau  Mountains  and  the  coast  from 
Cape  Shajr,S.W..  to  Murbiit  and  Hasik,  N.E.  This  country, 
called  ^U5-31  jSj  (llilad  al-AJiqaf)  or  Wadi  al-Ahqaf,  the 
'  valley  of  caves,'  is  believed,  with  some  reason,  to  be  the 


Troglodyte   Country   spoken   of  in  the 


'  Toriplu! 


(See 


pp.  146,  148,  et  eeq. ;   also  Indian  Aniiqitnry,  July,  1890, 
pp.  211-215.)     Like  the  aborigines  of  Suqu.t,rah  (Sukotra), 


M9  mmam  of  booh. 

ihey  aie  eisentially  Troglodytes  evwi  mt  tiie  preomt  4qr ; 
Md  at  they  eonrMpond  doaely  in  appeusnoe  tnd  habite  wtth 
the  Bednin  HftttTses  of  8okoto«»  future  philalogical  tmdtmk 
wSl  ia  aU  probability  (riiow  a  oorfeipondiiig  similarity  in 
ibetr  respeotSTe  languages.  If  this  be  proved  it  will  open 
an  intorestixtg  field  for  ethnographioal  ocmoi jeotine. 

J.  Stuart  Knro,  Major. 


Xb»Aaxiic  BS-SouLTBiinTA.  Traits  de  droit  pabUo  muaul- 
man  d'Alxml* Hassan  All  [ibn-Kohammed  ibn-SUitb 
el*Mlwerdl|  traduit  et  annoti  d'aprte  ka  sooieea 
orjentales  par  le  Oomte  Liov  Ostroboo.  Faso.  1,  3. 
8^.    (Piuris :  B.  Lerenz,  1900-10 

.  ThB  Kuhammadan  oiyil  law  has  hitherto  largely  oooupiad 
Ae  rosoaiohos  of  soholars  in  oonseqneoee  of  its  praotieal 
ipalne  in  oonneotion  with  the  goYemment  of  the  possossjone 
of  Western  powers  in  Moslem  oonntries.  With  the  politioal 
eode,  on  the  other  band,  the  case  has  been  different.  Owing 
perhaps  to  the  sweeping  modifications  introduced  by 
European  goyernments  into  the  administrative  systems  of 
their  Muhammadan  dependencies,  it  has  not  appeared  of  so 
much  importance  for  practical  purposes,  and  has  consequently 
received  very  little  attention. 

The  study  of  the  political  law  of  the  Muhammadans 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  course  of  their  history. 
It  defines  the  relationship  of  the  Caliph  to  his  people, 
explains  the  peculiar  system  of  succession  of  the  Caliphate, 
often  so  strange  to  Western  minds,  and  elucidates  the  causes 
and  pretexts  of  many  of  the  revolutions  which  make  up  such 
a  large  portion  of  Moslem  history,  besides  revealing  to  us 
the  principles  governing  the  whole  state  administration  of 
the  Caliph's  empire.  Of  the  native  literature  upon  the 
subject,  which  never  seems  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
of  which  very  little  has  reached  us,  the  present  treatise, 
al-Ahkam  as-Sultanlyah,  appears  to  be  the  best  known  and 
the  most  popular. 
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The  author,  Abu'l-Hasait  'Ali  ibn  Muhammad  al-Mavrardi, 
a  famous  jurist  o£  the  Shafi'i  school,  was  bom  at  Basra  in 
A.H.  364  (jV.d.  974).  He  commeDcod  his  studies  in  bis  native 
town,  afterwards  completing  tbem  in  Baghdad,  where  in  due 
course  he  attained  to  the  degree  of  '  Shaikh.*  Afterwards  he 
held  the  post  of  Qadi  successively  in  several  provincial  cities, 
being  finally  recalled  to  Baghdad  to  receive  the  office  of 
Qadi'l-Quduh,  or  Chief  Justice,  which  he  held  until  hia 
death  in  a.h.  450  (a.u.  1058).  Besides  the  work  which 
is  now  under  review,  aUMHwardi  also  composed  a  treatise 
entitled  Qawuaiu  al-Wizarah,  dealing  with  the  law  relating 
to  the  Yizierate,  a  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna.  Al-Mawardi's  Kitab 
al-Abkum  as-8ultaniyah,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
composed  at  the  desire  of  his  sovereign,  is  described  by  its 
author  as  containing  an  exposition  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  exercise  of  administrative  power.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
sections. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  Caliphate.  It  opens  with 
a  definition  of  the  Caliphate  as  the  Vioegorenoy  of  the 
Prophet  for  the  protection  of  the  Faith  and  the  government 
of  the  world.  The  existence  of  a  Caliph  is  obligatory  at  oU 
times.  If  such  should  cease  to  exist,  ipso  /ado  two  parties 
oome  into  being  in  the  State,  the  one  consisting  of  those 
persons  whose  attributes  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to 
qualify  them  as  electors  on  behalf  of  the  nation  in  the  choice 
of  a  Caliph,  the  other  of  persons  qualified  to  be  invested 
with  the  Caliphate.  The  electors,  who  are  regarded  as 
representing  the  nation  and  acting  for  it,  arc  those  persons 
in  the  state  who  are  technically  known  as  "  the  people  of 
loosening  and  tying,"  that  is,  all  Shaikhs,  or  learned 
doctors,  of  approved  knowledge,  pietv,  and  orthodoxy,  who 
are  properly  qualified  to  pronounce  decisions  (regarding 
legality  or  illegality)  according  to  the  Sacred  Law.  By 
usage  the  electors  domiciled  at  the  seat  of  government 
acquire  priority  over  those  domiciled  elsewhere.  In  persona 
eligible  for  the  Caliphate  the  following  seven  qualificatioaa 
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are  necessary,  namely,  justice,  approved  learning  in  theology 
and  law,  complete  possession  of  all  senses,  full  power  in  all 
limbs,  practical  wisdom,  courage,  and  lineage  of  the  tribe  of 
Quraish. 

Besides  the  above  manner  of  constituting  a  Caliph,  by 
election,  there  is  also  another  way,  namely,  by  nomination 
by  a  preceding  Caliph.  The  nominator  is  bound  to  choose 
a  person  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  may 
cause  him  to  be  invested  (as  heir-apparent)  by  his  own 
authority,  without  consulting  the  electors.  There  are, 
however,  dissentient  opinions  upon  this  last  point. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  CaUph  at  the  same  time 
is  illegal.  If  more  than  one  Caliph  should  happen  to  be 
invested  at  the  same  time,  priority  of  investiture  decides 
which  of  them  is  legal.  In  the  case  of  simultaneous  in- 
vestiture, or  of  impossibility  of  establishing  priority,  a  fresh 
election  must  be  made. 

When  a  Caliph  has  been  duly  invested,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  nation  at  large  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
without  its  being  required  that  it  should  have  personal 
knowledge  of  him  or  of  the  validity  of  his  title.  The 
people  must  leave  the  administration  of  the  State  to  the 
Caliph  absolutely,  as  being  its  representative,  and  is  bound 
to  obey  him  implicitly  and  help  him  without  questioning. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  expound  the  various  causes 
which  may  annul  the  effect  of  a  Caliph's  investiture  and 
render  it  legal  to  depose  him,  and  concludes  the  chapter 
with  a  definition  of  the  categories  under  which  fall  the 
different  State  officers  to  whom  the  Caliph  may  delegate 
authoritv. 

The  second  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  status  of  the 
Vizier.  Two  kinds  of  Vizierate  arc  defined,  namely,  '*  of 
delegation  "  and  **  of  execution." 

A  Vizier  of  delegation  has  plenary  powers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  his  sovereign  (cither  personally  or  by  commission 
through  others)  in  all  things  according  to  his  own  judgment. 
Such  being  the  case  his  qualifications  for  his  oflBce  must  of 
necessity  be  identical  with  those  which  are  requisite  for  the 
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Caliphate,  with  the  exception  of  lineage.  lie  must  also 
poasesa  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  arta  of  war 
and  finance  in  all  their  details.  This  Inat  qualification  is 
indeed  held  to  be  the  very  "  pivot  of  vizierate,"  without 
which  no  State  can  be  satis factorily  governed.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Vizier  of  delegation  is  not  valid  unless  the 
terms  used  by  the  sovereign  in  conferring  the  office  express 
clearly  the  ideas  of  plenary  power  and  delegation  of  power, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Vizier  should  have  a  written 
and  sealed  commission  so  long  as  those  conditions  ar« 
fulfilled.  Although  a  Vizier  of  delegation  has  plenary 
powers  to  act  for  his  sovereign,  neverlheless  he  is  under 
obligation  to  keep  him  informed  of  all  his  measures  and 
proceedings,  the  sovereign  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  revision  or  veto,  except  in  ihe  matter  of  legal  judgments. 
In  general  the  powers  of  such  a  Vizier  are  exactly  aimilar 
to  those  of  the  Caliph,  escepting  in  three  respects — he  can 
neither  nominate  his  successor,  nor  resign  his  functions,  nor 
remove  an  officer  appointed  by  hia  sovereign. 

The  functions  of  a  Vizier  of  execution  are  of  a  far  more 
restricted  nature,  and  consequently  the  qualifications  required 
of  him  are  of  a  difioront  order.  His  duties  consist  in 
transmitting  and  executing  tho  orders  of  the  Caliph,  and 
in  keeping  him  informed  of  all  current  events  in  the  State. 
He  is  in  fact  a  mere  executive  agent,  who  may,  or  may  not, 
be  associated  with  his  maater  in  his  deliberations,  and  whose 
appoiotinent  requires  no  formal  commission.  A»  regards  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  his  office,  a  Vizier  of  execution 
need  be  aeithor  free  nor  learned  in  the  law,  but  it  ia 
necessary  that  ho  possess  the  following  seven  attributes: 
1  honesty,  truthfulness,  disinterestedness,  blameleaaness,  good 
I  memory,  intelligence  and  sagacity,  and  freedom  from  passion. 
If  he  should  be  associated  with  his  sovereign  in  ddiberntion, 
he  must  also  possess  sound  judgment  and  practical  political 
knowledge.  Women  are  not  eligible  for  the  Vizierate  of 
execution,  but  Jews,  or  Christians,  may  he  appointed  to 
the  office. 
In  the  third  chapter  are  eet  out  the  laws  regulatiag  tha 


At  and  administrative  powers  of  the  Governors 
of  liaftinwliw  portious  of  the  Empire.  The  goveFnorsbip  of 
•  pmriBM^  or  ei^,  may  be  of  two  kinds,  general  or  special; 
Mid-ltM  funtar  Und  may  be  either  by  designation  or  by 


A  gtmnofgium al  baa  plenary  powers  witliin  the  limit* 
if  Ul  jamdietioii.  His  functions  are  as  follows  :  the 
1  (d  tha  troops,  the  administrution  of  justice,  the 
^  tho  taxes,  the  defence  of  the  Faith  and 
t  of  Hm  Kfe,  honour,  and  property  of  the  people, 
I  rf  the  penal  law,  the  direction  of  public 
s  orgSbization  of  the  Pilgrimage.  In  addition, 
it  Um  boMhn  of  his  Govemment  march  with  tboae  of 
•Mi^M^  tnritorf,  tbe  governor  of  a  province  is  onder  the 
ohUgKtion  of  Bwmd  War. 

A  govemcr- general  "  by  designation  "  is  chosen  and 
•fpranted  tidwr  bj  the  Caliph,  or  by  a  Yizier  of  delegation 
«^  tbe  MHUeat  of  the  Caliph,  or  by  tbe  Vizier  by  his  own 
anthority  M  bio  own  deputy.  The  qualifications  necessary 
for  hia  office  are  identical  with  those  reqnirad  for  •  Yisier 
of  delegation.  Such  a  governor  is  in  any  oironmstaiuMB. 
under  the  control  of  a  Vizier  of  delegation,  but  the  latter 
has  no  power  to  remove  or  transfer  bim,  except  in  the  case 
of  his  having  appointed  him  of  his  own  authority  to  act  as- 
hiB  deputy.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph  the 
office  of  a  governor  appointed  by  him  does  not  lapse,  whereaa 
the  opposite  takes  place  on  the  decease  of  a  Vizier  in  the 
case  of  his  nominee. 

A  govern  or- general  "  by  usurpation  "  is  a  person  who  has 
taken  possession  by  force  of  some  portion  of  the  Caliph's 
empire,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  legalize  bis  position,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  territory  he  has  seized  with  plenary  powers 
of  administration  as  governor. 

Governorships  of  tbe  class  designated  "  special "  differ 
from  the  governorships  general  in  having  more  limited 
powers.  The  functions  of  a  governor  "  special "  are  tbe 
same  as  those  of  a  governor- general,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  admiolatration  of  justice  and  the  collectioa  of  the  taxes. 
Also  he  may  not  engage  in  Sacved  War  on  bis  own  authority, 
onleBB  Srat  attacked.  The  quitiificationa  necessary  for  his 
office  are  the  same  as  those  required  for  the  Viitierate  of 
execution,  except  that  it  is  indispensuhle  that  he  be  free  siid 
profess  Islam. 

Such  is  a  eummary  of  the  contents  of  the  three  chapters 
of  al-lISwardi's  treatise  as  yet  published. 

Count  Leon  Ustrorog,  judging  from  the  present  instalment 
of  hta  work,  has  produced  a  most  excellent  translation.  The 
original  Arabic  text,  which  is  terse  and  idiomatic  iu  style 
and  full  of  obscure  technical  allusions,  presents  no  small 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation.  The 
Count's  version  is  close  without  being  too  literal,  yet  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  paraphrastic  to  read  smoothly  and  for 
the  teuour  of  the  arguments  to  be  followed  easily.  He  has 
added  most  necessary  footnotes  throughout,  and  has  prefixed 
B  scholarly  introduction  treating  of  the  theoretical  bases  of 
Hiihammadan  law,  that  is,  the  principles  by  means  of  which 
it  is  elicited  from  the  Qoran  and  the  bunuah,  which  govern 
its  interpretation,  and  on  which  are  founded  the  abstract 
rights  which  belong  to  all  Ikloslems.  The  preface  contains 
a  biographical  notice  of  aUMawardT,  in  which  is  collected 
all  that  is  now  known  concerning  him. 

A.  G.  E. 

Hkma  Kosha.     Hkm  Chasiika  Barda. 

Aseameae  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ihat  portion  of  the  Brahmaputra 
Valley  which,  roughly  speaking,  lies  between  8adiya  and 
Dbubri  in  the  Province  of  As^m.  It  is  confined  to  the 
plains  almost  entirely,  the  language  being  spoken  only  to 
u  very  limited  extent  in  the  hilla  bordering  on  the  Brahma- 
putra Yalley  on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  Orierson 
estimates  that  Assamese  ia  the  language  spoken  by  l,4;i-j,95l> 
people  in  Assam  ;  he  has  based  lii»  estimate  on  ihe  census 
figures  of  ISttl,  those  for  lUUl  not  yet  being  available.     At 
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one  time  it  was  thought  by  some  that  Assamese  was  a  mere 
dialect  of  Bengali,  but  at  the  present  day  most  scholars 
affirm  that  Assamese  is  a  separate  language.  Nicholl,  in 
p.  72  of  his  Assamese  Grammar,  says:  ^'Assamese  is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Bengali,  but  a  distinct 
and  co-ordinate  tongue,  having  with  Bengali  a  common 
source  of  current  vocabulary.*'  Still  more  weight  may 
perhaps  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  Grierson,  who  writes 
regarding  the  Assamese  language  and  literature  as  follows : 
— "  Whether  the  nation  has  made  the  literature  or  the 
literature  the  nation,  I  know  not,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  have  been  for  centuries  and  are  in  vigorous 
existence.  Between  them  they  have  created  a  standard 
literary  language  which,  whether  its  grammar  resembles 
that  of  Bengali  or  not,  has  won  for  itself  the  right  to 
a  separate,  independent  existence."  Assamese  literature 
largely  consists  of  huranjis  or  histories ;  there  are,  moreover, 
numerous  religious,  poetical,  and  dramatic  works  in  the 
language,  and  some  treatises  on  medicine.  The  celebrated 
Hindu  reformer,  Sankar  Dev,  translated  the  **  Srimat 
Bliagavata  Purana  "  into  Assamese  some  450  years  ago, 
Ananta  Kaiidali,  a  contemporary  of  the  sago  mentioned 
above,  translated  the  ^lahabliarat  and  the  Ramayaua  into 
Assamese,  and  ^ladbab  composed  the  Bhakti  -  ratnuwali 
and  the  Ratnakar  Tika.  All  of  tliese  were  works  in  the 
Assamese  language.  The  wliole  of  the  Bible  was  originally 
translated  into  Assamese  by  the  Serampore  mij-sionaries  in 
181-],  and  of  late  years  the  American  Baptist  ^Fission  has 
issued  revised  translations.  The  present  work  consists 
of  972  octavo  pages,  and  claims  to  be  an  etymological 
dictionary.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  improvement  on 
Bronson.  The  editor  has  given  the  botanical  names  of 
trees  and  plants  iVom  Gamble's  work  ;  the  **  Dictionary  of 
Economic  Produc^ts*'  (Dr.  Watt)  has  also  been  consulted. 
Mythological  names  have  been  verified  from  Dowson,  and 
in  some  cases  explanations  have  been  added  by  the  editor. 
The  llema  Kosha  is  the  work  of  an  able  Assamese  scholar, 
who  is  the  author  of  other  works  bearing  on  the  Assamese 
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language  and  on  Assamese  eociol  customs.  Unfortunately 
Hem  Ciiandra  Barua  died  before  he  was  able  to  publish 
his  work,  so  the  Assam  Adminiatralion,  with  the  help  uf 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Qem  Chandra  Gosain,  prepared  the 
maniiBcript  for  the  press,  and  the  work  bus  recently  appeared 
in  print,  All  concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
publication  of  the  Hema  Eosha,  which  should  be  of  much 
assistance  to  studcnls  in  schools,  Government  ofBcials, 
missionaries,  and  others  who  wish  to  learn  the  Assamese 
language.-. 

London,  .T,n,e  20,  1901.  R.  N.  C. 


The  Taobkirati;  'Su  -  Sur'AiiA  ("  Memoiks  of  the 
Poets")  of  Dawi.atshAm  bin  "Ala'u  'ii-Dawla 
BakhtishAh  AL-GHAZi  or  Samarqakh,  Edited  in 
the  original  Persian  with  Prefaces  and  Indices  by 
Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.AS.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College  and  Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the 
TTniveraity  of  Cambridge.     {London:  Luzac&  Co.,  1901.) 

Probably   all   students   of   the   Persian    language,   while 
lameutiug  the  scarcity  of  well  edited  texts  in  any  depart- 
ment  of  its   splendid    literature,   would    allow   that    their 
most  pressing    need,   and  the    event  which,    if  it    came    to 
pass,  would  facilitate  the  advancement  of  their  knowledge 
1  the  greatest  degree,  is  the  appearance  of  critical  editions, 
equipjied  with  complete  indices,  of  the  chief  historical  and 
I  biographical  works  of  reference.     To  take  an  e^iample  that 
I  has   hitely  been   brought  home   to  tho   present  writer,  the 
I  collection  of  Siifi  doctrine  embodied  by  Faridu'ddin  "Attiir 
1  in  his  Tndhkiratii   'l-Auliyd   throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
I  the  Masiiavi,  the  Ditaiu  Shaiim  Tabnz,  and  other  Siifl  poems, 
I  wid  enables  us  to  explain  many  allusions  hitherto  unnoticed 
I  or   not   understood.      As    regards    history,    if    the    T&riklii 
^  Gazida,  the  Jilmi'ti  't-Tnttihikh.  and  the  TarU/ii  Ja/ida-kushiiy 
were   rendered   accessible,    no   one  could   afford  to  neglect 
t  them ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  local  histories  which  have 
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more  than  a  local  interest,  e.g.  that  of  Tabariatan  by 
Muhammad  b.  Hasan  b.  Isfandiyar. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  works  in  question  have  been 
published  in  the  East,  but  these  are  not  always  readily 
obtained;  moreover,  Oriental  lithographs  are  unpleasant  to 
read,  and  their  utility  is  very  gravely  diminished  by  the 
total  want  of  indices.  Such  considerations  led  Mr.  Browne, 
as  we  learn  from  his  beautifully  written  Persian  preface, 
to  project  a  series  of  Persian  Historical  Texts.  If  he 
succeeds — as  with  the  support  and  co-operation  of  other 
scholars  he  doubtless  will  succeed — the  gain  to  science  will 
be  enormous  :  in  any  case  he  has  shown  the  way,  and 
provided  future  editors  with  a  model  of  supreme  excellence. 

With  the  single  exception  of  'Aufl's  Lubdbu  'l-Albdb, 
which  Mr.  Browne,  after  examining  the  almost  unique 
MS.  in  Lord  Crawford's  library,  describes  as  a  mere 
Anthology,  containing  hardly  any  biographical  details  or 
dates,  the  Tadhkiratu  U-Shu'ard,  composed  in  1487  a.d. 
by  Dawlatshah  b.  'Ala'u  '1-Dawla  al-Samarqandl,  of  whose 
life  we  know  next  to  nothing,  is  the  earliest  work  of  its 
class  that  has  been  preserved.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made  for  the  opening  volume  of  the  series.  To  quote 
Mr.  Browne — 

"  It  18  on  the  whole  the  best  Manual  of  Persian  Literary 
History  existing  in  the  Persian  language.  It  is  also 
amusing,  though  rather  discursive,  and  incidentally  contains 
a  great  deal  of  general  history ;  and  altogether  in  my 
opinion  few  Persian  books  could  be  named  which  the 
student  of  Persian  literature  would  read  with  more  pleasure 
and  profit  than  this.  Regarded  merely  as  an  Anthology  of 
poetical  fragments,  selected,  on  the  whole,  with  taste  and 
judgment,  from  the  works  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  poets 
belonging  to  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  '  classical 
period'  of  Persian  literature  (which,  for  some  occult  reason, 
is  often  said  to  end  with  Jami,  whose  life  is  included  by 
Dawlatshah  amongst  the  six  biographies  of  his  own  most 
eminent  contemporaries  wherewith  the  Memoirs  proper 
conclude),  the  book  has  a  considerable  value." 
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One  does  not  expect  a  book  of  this  sort  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  style,  but  it  is  agreeably  written  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
said  to  lie  midway  between  the  Guligidn  and  the  Aiiwdn 
Suhaill.  If  the  style  has  no  special  distinclion,  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  much  that  passed  for  fine  writing  with  the 
author's  contemporaries.  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
history  of  Persian  literature,  or  even  of  Persian  poetry,  the 
student  will  fiud  these  Memoirs  an  indispensable  source  of 
information,  which  he  will  need,  however,  to  supplement 
and  occasionally  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  by  reference 
to  scattered  articles  and  monographs.  The  text  is  seldom 
difficult,  but  some  of  llie  verses — particularly  the  Chaghalay 
verses  cited  in  the  Khalima  and  those  in  Persian  dialect — 
give  ample  scope  for  ingenuity  either  in  emendation  or 
interpretation,  and  Mr.  Browne  acknowledges  the  help  which 
he  has  received  in  restoring  them  from  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
M.  Pluton  Melioransky  of  St,  Petersburg,  and  others. 

The  IISS.  of  Daw  la  tab  ah  are  very  nunaoroufi.  Of  the  four 
which  Mr.  Browne  has  chiefly  used  for  this  edition  three 
belong  to  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  while  the 
fourth,  "a  fine  old  MS.  written  at  Jahrum  in  Fars  in 
A.H.  980,"  was  lent  by  Pi-ofessor  E.  D.  Ross.  They  represent 
two  slightly  different  recensions,  which  Mr.  Browne  has 
endeavoured  to  combine.  However  heretical  it  may  appear 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  Greek  or  Latin  MSS. 
and  the  canons  of  editing  derived  therefrom,  this  plan  is 
probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  The  monkish 
scribe  was  ignorant,  unambitious,  and  unimaginative  ;  be 
copied  with  fidelity,  if  not  with  understanding ;  his  blunders 
disfigure  the  text,  but  do  not  destroy  it.  Hence  the  task 
which  every  editor  of  a  classical  text  conceives  as  his 
natural  function,  to  recover  the  exact  words  of  the  original 
manuscript,  is  rarely  impracticable  although  it  never  can 
be  absolutely  successful  in  every  particular.  But  the 
Oriental  scribe  is  not  content  to  be  a  dull  copyist  :  oven 
in  copying  he  creates.  How  else  are  we  lo  explain  what 
19  ft  constant  feature  of  Persian  MSS. — the  occurrence  of 
the  same  matt«r  in  altogether  different  form  P     It   ia  no 
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exaggeration  to  say  that  two  versions  of  an  episode  or 
anecdote  often  agree  just  as  might  be  expected  if  we  knew 
that  they  had  been  written  down  from  memory,  after  a  long 
interval  of  time,  by  two  individuals  to  whom  they  had  been 
dictated  simultaneously.  As  any  attempt  to  assign  a  superior 
authenticity  on  the  evidence  of  style  would  be  extremely 
audacious  and  in  most  cases  utterly  impossible,  there  is  but 
one  alternative  to  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Browne.  The 
rule  "  Seniores  priores "  may  be  extended  to  manuscripts. 
In  the  oldest  MS.  the  editor  will  find  the  basis  of  his  text, 
into  which  he  will  admit  nothing  except  what  appears  to 
have  been  omitted  carelessly  or  by  mischance.  The  simplicity 
of  this  plan  commends  it,  and  it  should  certainly  be  adopted 
where  any  one  of  the  existing  MSS.  has  a  distinct  pre- 
eminence in  age  and  authority.  It  may  be  that  the  oldest 
dated  MS.  of  Dawlatshah,  the  Bodleian  copy  (Ouseley 
Add.  34),  which  was  written  only  fifty  years  after  the 
original  work,  reproduces  it  more  faithfully  in  some  respects 
than  does  Mr.  Browne's  text,  but  as  this  copy  is  much 
abridged,  few  will  regret  that  he  has  preferred  the  eclectic 
method,  which  ensures  that  what  the  author  wishes  to  sav 
shall  be  set  forth  copiously  and  to  tlie  best  advantage. 
The  variants,  along  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
are  reserved  for  a  supplementary  volume,  and  all  lovers 
of  Persian  literature,  while  heartily  sympathizing  with 
Mr.  Browne  when  he  declares  that  he  would  willingly  enjoy 
a  respite  from  this  somewhat  soul-deadening  and  mechanical 
work,  will  hope  that  its  publication  may  not  be  deferred 
longer  than  is  necessary.  It  seems  highly  questionable 
whether  his  anticipation  will  be  verified,  that  many  emenda- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  text  by  scholars  who  may  have 
occasion  to  read  it,  unless  perhaps  in  the  TurkI  and  dialect 
verses  : 


licjx iif(fnc('  /ffj/ifs  on  Itim  who  tries  the  tried. 

As  this  edition  is  destined  for  circulation  in  the  East  as 
well   as  amongst   European   Oiientalists,   great    pains   have 
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beeu  taken  by  Messrs.  Brill  to  produce  a  t>'pe  that  will 
sutisfj  the  artistic  taste  of  Muhammutlans,  who  are  con- 
noisseurs in  calligraphy.  They  must  indeed  be  hard  to 
please  if  they  do  not  appreciate  the  lype  selected  —  ao 
adaptation  t^  Persian  uses  of  the  Arabic  founts  of  Beyrout. 
Its  delicacy  and  grace,  compared  with  tbc  pedestrian  solidity 
of  that  employed  e.g.  by  Lane  in  his  Lexicon,  recall  the 
famous  Greek  types  of  Aldus  which  make  every  page  a  feast 
for  the  eye  and  seem  to  add  a  fresh  beauty  to  immortal 
verse.  The  cover  is  severely  business-like,  and  we  cannot 
help  wishing-  that  Mr.  Browne,  or  his  publishers,  had 
indulged  a  little  in  "  Persici  apparatus."  But  this,  at  the 
worst,-  is  a  trifling  and  superficial  discord.  The  contents, 
beginning  with  the  Persian  preface  which  shows  an 
astonishing  command  of  the  language  such  as  probably  no 
Other  European  possesses,  and  ending  with  three  Indices 
of  the  names  of  persons,  places,  and  books  cited  in  the 
text,  are  beyond  praise.  Most  warmly  do  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Browne  on  the  completion  of  a  task  which  must  have 
cccupied  a  great  part  of  his  time  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  hia  magnificent 
efforts  to  raise  Persian  scholarship  to  the  high  level  that 
has  now  been  reached  in  Arabic  will  inspire  a  like  enthusiasm 
and  be  rewarded  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

R.  A.  N. 


The   History  op  the    U.vhmani    Dynasty.      By   Major 
J.  S.  King.     {London :  Luzac,  1900.) 

The  history  of  the  Bahmani  Kingdom,  its  rapid  rise, 
ite  extensive  spread  ao  as  to  include  the  whole  Dekhan,  its 
wars,  its  decay  and  break  up  all  within  a  period  of  some 
140  years,  make  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Muhamjnadan  period  in  India ;  and  the  coins  of  its 
Sultans  have  been  attraetive  to  the  Indian  numismatist  by 
their  beauty  and  by  the  completeness  and  variety  of  their 
legends. 


•IS 


floMffftl  Briggs'  tmuisiabii  of  fiie  limkh  i  HmUmk  hm 
Oft  IwniliiMr  wilik  tiwi  writer's  Uttovj  of  tiio  ijmttfi, 
Md  h  h$B  UAflrto  been  frllowod  bj  vriten  mi  Ibo 
wtihoriteftifiv  oot^  birt  in  tibk  bode  we  baye  m  trwiJetiow 
ten  I3le  Burkm  i  Mifmir  of  'M  fam  'Asb  miab  Tebirtebii^ 
•;  ine  Iffi.  writtoa  a  Ibw  yeem  before  tiiat  of  Firieht«k» 
wink  Ibriher  matter  gatiiered  from  three  or  bmr  olher 
INmam  MSB.  whiek  tbe  aotiuMr  aliidied.  Mqor  Kiag 
leeeribeii  ^bafabafe  styk  as  more  ornate  than  tiiat  of 
l&Uitah^  bat  infenor  m  general  eompleteasss,  but  there  an 
la  bis  MB.  some  details  of  events  not  given  hf  BSrishftdb, 
and  a  dxSsrenft  aocoant  is  given  of  some  other  oecuriaoaea> 
^BODgrt  these  difersnees  is  (me  in  ihe  list  and  g«ii€alfl§|r 
ol  the  Saltans^  whieh  flbows  the  value  of  having  amsia 
tban  one  aooomit  of  fhings,  tis.  :  the  ooins  of  As 
aaeosssor  of  Da3d»  the  iwirth  Stdtan,  have  his  name  as 
sL^Majcaflsr  Mohammad  9bah,  bpt  in  Firishtah's  list  ha- 
is  sailed  Mabmnd,  and  he  ststes  that  Daud  wss  snoeosdai 
bgf  his  nneie  ICahmSd.  This  disagreement  oonld  not.ba 
QtKplained  until  Tabataba's  history  was  studied.  He  states 
that  Daud  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Muhammad, 
and  in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  two  or  three  other  writers. 
Another,  somewhat  similar  discrepancy  is  not  unfortunately 
as  yet  cleared  up.  All  the  writers  agree  in  stating  that 
the  eleventh  Sultan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nizam  Shah. 
No  coins  bearing  that  Sultan's  name  are  known,  but  some 
with  the  name  Ahmad  Shah  bin  Humayun  Shah  Bahmani, 
dated  866  and  867,  the  two  years  in  which  Nizam  Shah 
reigned,  are  described  {Num.  Chron,,  1898,  vol.  xviii,  p.  269). 

Major  King's  knowledge  of  the  Dekhani  dialect  has  enabled 
him  to  translate  some  passages  which  one  acquainted  with 
classical  Persian  only  would  find  difficult,  and  the  work 
is  a  sufficiently  literal  translation  without  being  wearisome 
through  being  too  exactly  so  ;  the  stories  of  events,  too,  can 
be  easily  followed  without  one's  getting  tired  with  a  super- 
abundance of  adjectives  and  confused  with  the  reiteration 
of  personal  names. 

A  useful  map  and  map  index  are  given,  and  the  authm 
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B  to  be  congratulated  on  identifying  so  many  of  the  place- 
is  OS  he  has  done,  a  task  often  of  considerable  difBculty 
f  owing  to  the  names  being  Indian  ones  phonetically  rendered 
and  transcribed  into  Persian,  and  then  sometimes  altered 
in  the  copying  by  omission  or  errors  of  the  diacritical  marks 
and  by  misreading  of  letters  of  the  script. 

0.  C. 


Grammairk  AssYuiEsxK,  par  V".  Scheil  and  0.  Fosst;T. 
(Piiris:  n.  Welter,  1901.) 

Since  the  Brst  publication  of  the  elements  of  Assyrian 

K^ommar  by  Professor  Oppert  in   1860,  many  books   and 

I  papers   upon    the    subject    have    appeared,  from    Hincks's 

Mcimen    Chapters   of   an   Assyrian   Grammar,"   in   the 

I  Journal  of  ibis  Society   (New  Series,  ii,  pp.   480-519),  in 

1 1866,   and    the    exceedingly    useful    works   of    Sayce   and 

Menant,  to  the  very  detailed  grammar  of  Professor  Fried, 

Delitzsch,   which    no    student    can   do   without,  though  a 

beginner  would  naturidly  find  it  much   too   voluiuinous  for 

L  a  really  practical  guide  to  the  language. 

^L      In  ih(j  work  now  under  notice,  MM.  Schoil  and  Fossey 

^pliave  to  all  appearance  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  betweea 

^  excess  and  insufficiency  of  detail,  the  result  being  a  book 

which  ia  not  by  any  mcons  unreasonable  in  the  mutter  of 

aize.      The  arrangement  which  they  have  adopted  is  also 

»one  which  will  probably  recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity 
ftnd  logical  order.  It  is  when  looking  through  such  a  work 
86  this,  that  the  old  student  has  forced  upon  bim  the  fact, 
,  that  the  advantages  wliich  the  beginner  baa  at  the  present 
time  are  such  as  ho  would  have  given  anything  for  when 
he  himself  began. 

There  are,  naturally,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  many  things 
with  regard  to  which  dtlferences  of  opinion  may  e-vist,  though 
such  lire  not  now  likely  to  prove  in  any  way  serioua 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  student,  whose  chief  care  should 
be  to  learn  lli«  facte,  and  trust  to  time  aud  more  perfect 
knowledge  to  solve  all  difEculties.     He  will  himself,  in  the 
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end,  if  lie  peneTere,  be  in  a  poatiGii  to  judge  whethor  / 
has  changed  into  I  by  the  mid-ioimd  r  (as  in  UdMdu^  irdudm, 
and  iUkidu),  or  in  any  other  way,  and  whether  ai^  (ota)  or 
«a  oonld  have  given  birth  to  a>  or  not^  and  if  ao,  how  this 
ehange  arooe.    Tummg  to  the  Terbs,  there  is  the  question 
whether   dghteen    oonjugatioiis    eziBtedy    as   the    aaihon 
indioate^  or  only  twelye,  as  is  the  general  opinion  among 
Asayriologists ;    and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  addition  to 
their  number  will  not  deter  students  from  undertaking  to 
aoquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language.    The  erplanationa  ol 
tile  meanings  of  the  different  conjugations  (sections  88  £) 
are,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  oorreotiy  and  dearly  gtTen, 
a  point  which  students  ought  to  appreciate.    With  regaid 
to  the  voices,  it  may  be  noted  tiiat  the  forms  with  the  vowel 
u  {kuiiudu,  iuUudu)  were  probably  at  first,  as  suggested 
by  Professor  Sayce,  passives,  or  at  least  the  forms  which 
developed  into  passives  in  other  Semitic  languages  (aa  tu 
as  tiiese  have  preserved  them),  and  it  is  apparentiy  due  to 
this  fact  that  the  form  iailufakUf  for  Suilufaku,  witii  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  occurs. 

Instead  of  the  common  root  fa' al,  which  is  used  to  indicate 
the  forms  of  the  words  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  the 
authors  have  adopted  throughout  the  Assyrian  root  kaiddu, 
*  to  approach,  to  capture/  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  root 
that  the  forms  and  Yoealization  of  the  various  words  of  the 
Assy ro-Baby Ionian  language  are  indicated.  Many  students 
will,  perhaps,  find  this  an  advantage,  though  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  older  nomenclature  will  regret  the 
change.  Even  the  most  conservative,  however,  will  hardly 
deny  that  a  strong  root  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison  than  a  weak  one.  It  shows  more  clearly  than  the 
latter  the  changes  which  the  defective  roots,  whether  verbs 
or  nouns,  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  their  development, 
and  therefore  enables  the  student  more  easily  to  take  account 
of  and  analyze  them. 

The  precis  of  the  syntax  will  probably  be  found  very 
interesting  and  useful,  though  one  could  have  wished  that 
more  examples   had   been   given   in   some  cases.      In   this 
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it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  rules,  if  the  authors  had  tried  to  show — 
or,  to  put  it  less  strongly,  to  suggest — which  of  the  phrases 
treated  of  and  exemplified  seemed  to  bo  poetical.  Due 
appreciation  of  passages  in  the  various  inscriptions  often 
depeuds  on  the  proper  understanding  of  this,  and  ia  not 
without  interest  from  the  purely  poetical  point  of  view. 

A  very  useful  bibliography  ia  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
modest  and  unpretending  work,  the  Hats  given  containing 
all  the  grammars  and  monographs  to  which  the  student  is 
likely  to  want  to  refer.  The  author  of  this  notice  waa 
unable  to  find,  however,  any  reference  to  a  work  whose  title 
he  would  have  liked  to  see,  namely,  the  Assyro- Baby  Ionian 
grammar  of  the  late  George  Berlin,  published  in  the 
volume  entitled  "  Abridged  Grammars  of  the  Languages 
of  the  Cuneiform  Inacriptions,"  in  Triibner'a  aeries  of 
Simplified  Grammars,  edited  by  Dr.  Ileiuhold  Rost,  1888. 

But  what  every  etudent  and  practical  teacher  among 
Assyriologiats  ought  to  look  forward  to,  is  a  grammar  with 
the  cuneiform  characters,  like  Professor  Payee's,  but,  if 
anything,  more  thorough.  In  addition  to  this,  busy  men 
would  most  likely  desire  to  see  a  work  without  abbreviations. 
Paper  is  not  dear  at  present,  and  the  type  may  be  squeezed 
a  little  closer,  if  needful,  to  accommodate  the  extra  lines 
which  would  be  required.  It  is  not  every  student  who 
will  at  once  seize  the  meaning,  for  instance,  of  the  mystic 
letters  'Am.'  To  all  appearance,  they  stand  for  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablets,  though  that  is  not  evident  at  first  glance, 
and  it  would  be  so  easy,  in  most  caaos  where  these  letters 
occur,  to  put  the  word  '  Amarna  '  in  full.  One  of  the  words 
to  whicli  it  ia  attached,  ment,  'a.  hundred,'  occurs  also,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi. 

The  chapters  on  the  phonology  and  the  forms  of  the  nouns 
are  especially  good,  and  the  work  ought  to  have  considerable 
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n.    Notes  and  News. 

The  Mahabharata. — It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  Tenders  that  nt  the  Rome  Congrea§  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  Sanskrit  Epic  Text  Society  to  bring  out  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Mahabharata,  nnd  especially,  in  the  firat 
place,  of  the  Southern  Recension.  The  Committee  then 
appointed  to  organize  this  Society — Messra.  Bendall,  Ewgeling, 
Rhys  Davids,  Fleet,  Hoernle,  Temple,  and  Bilgrami — has 
received  with  cordial  approval  a  suggestion  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  various  learned  Academies  in  Europe  in 
support  of  the  scheme.  A  statement,  with  this  object  in  view, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  von  Schroeder  and  Dr.  Wintemitz. 
and  endorsed  by  those  members  of  the  above  Committee 
resident  in  Europe,  has  been  laid  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Academies  held  in  Paris  from  the  llilh  to  the 
18th  of  April.  And  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by 
Professor  Kiolhorn  was  submitted  by  the  delegate  in  Paris 
of  the  Gottingen  Academy.  The  matter  was  furtbei-  brought 
before  the  meeting  of  German  Academies  held  in  Leipzig 
in  May.  The  scheme  is  one  well  within  the  power  of  the 
Academies  to  carry  through.  For  though  the  total  sum 
required  is  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  the  payments 
-  will  be  spread  over  many  years,  and  there  are  many 
Academies.  Considering  the  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  India  of  the  immense  mass  of  material  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  contained  in  the  Mahabharata,  we  venture 
to  express  our  very  earnest  hope  that  this  scheme — so  much 
better  than  depending  on  the  frail  and  uncertain  support 
of  the  annual  subscriptions  of  private  individuuls — will  be 
adopted  by  the  leading  Academies,  and  adopted  soon. 

Bemarkablk  Antiquauian  DiscovKRt  IN  Southern 
India, — Mr.  Alexander  Rea,  of  the  Archajological  Survey 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
making  excavations,  with  most  interesting  results,  at 
Adichhanalur,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Tinnevelli, 
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and  nine  miles  west  from  Korkai  —  the  ancient  Eolclioi, 
a  great  emporium  in  early  times  and  a  seat  of  the  pearl 
fishery.  Mr.  Rea's  investigations  prove  that  the  site  is  the 
most  extensive  and  important  ancient  burial-place  known 
in  India.  The  first  excavations  were  carried  out  in  1900, 
and,  on  the  surveyor's  recommendation,  Government  agreed 
to  conserve  an  area  extending  over  114  acres.  This  is 
a  long  piece  of  ground  lying  north  and  south  on  the  souih 
bank  of  the  classic  Tamarapar^i  river,  with  a  small  hill  at  the 
south  end,  on  which  has  been  a  Pandyan  fort,  and  where 
is  the  Pandyaraja  temple — a  fairly  large  one,  but  without 
any  image,  and  in  which  worship  is  performed  to  the 
Pandyan  king  by  Pallars  and  Pariahs,  who  make  offerings 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  sheep :  this  is  a  somewhat  interesting 
survival. 

In  the  ground,  burial  urns  are  found  over  the  whole 
area  at  average  distances  of  about  6  feet  apart,  and  at 
depths  of  from  3  to  10  or  12  feet  below  the  surface, 
some  being  found  over  each  other.  An  estimate  may 
thus  be  formed  of  the  deposits  in  the  area  if  we  reckon 
that  each  acre  may  contain  over  1,000  urns.  About  the 
middle  of  the  area  some  3  feet  of  the  surface  soil  is 
composed  of  gravel,  with  decomposed  quartz  rock  below. 
This  rock  has  been  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  urns,  with 
a  separate  cavity  for  each.  In  the  excavations  made  in 
1900  over  600  articles  of  metal  and  pottery  were  found, 
and  this  last  season  over  double  that  number  have  been 
unearthed,  including  many  unique  and  curious  objects  in 
broDzc,  iron,  and  pottery. 

The  whole  collection  made  by  Mr.  Ilea  contains  7  gold 
oval-shaped  ornaments,  measuring  from  about  2J  inches  by 
^  inch  to  some  over  GJ  inches  by  2*15  inches.  These  seem  to 
have  been  armlets  known  as  bdzu-bandy  worn  by  princes  and 
high  officers  ;  they  are  of  thin  plates  of  gold  ornamented 
with  geometrical  dotted  designs ;  and  all  were  found  folded 
up.  In  iron  were  found — 37  lamps,  55  spears,  44  hoes  or 
mamutis,  27  swords,  20  daggers,  5  tridents,  3  tripods,  18  axes, 
60  arrows,  4  kilams  (pikes),  2  spades,  13  chisels,  11  knives. 
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9  hatchets,  4  adzes,  2  rings,  1  sickle,  1  bammar,  I  celt, 
4  pans,  a  knife  handle,  and  36  fragmentary  instruments,  and 
rods,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  373.  No  implements  or  weapons 
hare  been  found  in  bronze ;  all  objects  in  this  nwUA 
being  either  vessels  of  curious  and  varied  shapes  or  personal 
onuunents — rings,  bangles,  bracelets,  etc. — numbering  188, 
Several  of  the  bronzes  bear  bnfialoes  on  them  with  wt4# 
eorved  horns.  The  vessels  of  bronze  are  of  manjr  dtflSirent 
fomia,  and  some  of  them  are  of  eonsid^able  inUfrmi, 
PkevioQs  to  this  the  onlj  bronzes  discovered  in  Madras 
profaablj,  those  loond  bjr  the  late  Hr.  Brsslcs  and 
in  his  Primitice  Tribes  of  the  NilagirU.  (H  yAUefy 
Mr.  Sea  found  1,129,  and  of  other  objects  wmIU  m 
imfdements,  collections  of  bones,  etc.,  IVZ*  Tim  UAid 
thoB  amonnu  to  1^42  lots.  These  will  fem  ass^ 
for  a  oMMt  iaqiortaiit  iHaslratrf  rtffHtf  Sft4 
win    look    fonra;rl    to   its   fnUkattifm 


As  fesMweiT  tesa  tkaa  an  aer»r  has  fi<^»  mtmiMf  ^^  kV/ 

■hrirm  libeaft  »Bal2s,  ttue  naniAi^  <rji|  wjilisurffcurf  4^mfs 
If  prraapt  aeimilT  iam^Jn^d;  i^^r^  a$fa(r)«atlf ^  t^  lS|ef?^fV^ 
sisor  a  jttTT^  jtrsa  as  a&«  iasus;.  A  >j»!ail  tn^s^^  immit*^ 
'due  aaaar  ::h^  mstt  wm  a  Vjwok  ^acs^ai&a^z  v>4f  ioi'V  auiw^  v^ 

wmlmz    md   «ime:    uf  i£Lar   iiiufi*   icll   Vjut  jumim»   9:iutti>. 

r«!fL   koiL    -i«:  ^mii^iOit   uuua;«^.>^    v^   *.  4Aifiirtr   \i? 

%MUi  Xuiir.  XL  «.a  lllil  vm  vutuwwi  ^iti%:  ^«iutt;* 
Qui  -iiffoiutiint.  me  It!  '^iii>flL  jiiteJi.  viit  ^irv^tiw  v»u:  tur 
Ik  2*!a.   v'wiit  ifimirtiiKr  ^^^   ^J>t  '^^'^  *    '**^/    ******    ^'^^^ 

iA«r  -^artJT  ^,«iith    junian    ntt^.    uit    jwsuwi*^  iamki   •»!#!«- 
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the  conquering  Gholas  invaded  the  possessions  of  these 
dynasties.  Further,  Mr.  Kea  notes  that  the  evidences  of 
modern  Korkai  having  been  at  an  early  date  a  large  city 
are  not  very  convincing ;  and  that  it  was  probably  only  the 
port  or  harbour  for  a  very  large  emporium  at  Adichhanalur. 

As  examples  of  the  'finds'  he  made,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  outside  one  burial  urn  Mr.  Rea  found  15  vessels, 
8  stands,  and  6  covers  in  pottery;  in  iron— a  cup  lamp 
with  chain  and  rods,  a  large  hanging  lamp,  a  beam  rod, 
a  large  tripod,  a  dagger,  4  hoes,  and  an  axe ;  in  bronze — 
2  bowls,  a  sieve,  a  vase,  and  fragments  of  another  vessel. 
Inside  the  urn  were  5  stands  for  vessels,  a  broken  bronze 
lota,  and  a  cup ;  also  an  oval  gold  ornament  3^  inches  in 
length. 

Outside  another  urn  were  5  stands  for  vessels,  6  cups, 
and  5  covers  in  earthenware ;  in  iron  —  a  large  hanging 
lamp,  a  saucer  lamp,  5  hoes,  an  axe,  a  sickle,  a  trident, 
2  swords,  2  daggers,  2  spears,  and  5  arrows ;  in  bronze — 
a  bowl,  a  broken  cup,  and  fragments  of  5  other  vessels, 
2  small  oval  bulb-formed  objects,  and  pieces  of  2  others, 
with  some  mica.  Inside  were  a  bronze  bowl  with  a  knob- 
topped  lid,  an  iron  sword,  and  an  earthen  cup. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  contents  of  more :  in  one, 
among  many  objects,  was  a  fine  iron  trident  over  3  feet 
long ;  the  ornamental  top  to  a  bronze  cover  for  a  vessel 
having  on  it  4  rams  with  twisted  horns ;  and  another 
cover  top  with  12  curved  arms,  branched,  and  carrying 
round  fruits,  having  the  central  shaft  surmounted  by 
4  birds.  On  opening  another  urn,  at  least  7  bronze  vessels 
w-ere  found  heaped  up  in  the  bottom,  some  of  them  with 
curious  twisted  ornaments  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Ilea  knows  how 
fragile  old  bronzes  are  when  first  exposed,  he  removed 
the  whole  undisturbed  for  future  examination.  Numerous 
bones  were  found,  and  among  them  a  skull  in  perfect 
condition ;  along  witli  it  w'ere  the  larger  bones  of  the  body 
and  the  decomposed  material  of  the  smaller  ones.  Against 
one  of  the  sides  leaned  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and 
below,  beside  the  skull,  were  the  vertebra},  ribs,  etc. 
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It  appears  that  in  187G  Dr.  Jagor,  of  Berlin,  visited  this 
site  and  obtained  a  considerable  collection  of  weapons, 
utensils,  and  iiuplemtinta  for  the  Berlin  Museum.'  No  one 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
it  on  behalf  of  any  of  our  Indian  or  home  museums,  aud  it 
was  left  to  Mr.  Rea  to  rediscover  it  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Since  1876  part  of  the  burial  area  at 
Adichhanalur  has,  apparently,  been  continuously  used  as 
a  grnvel-pit,  and  the  local  coolies  have  been  making  a  profit 
by  selling  the  antiquities  to  passing  visitors.  In  excavating, 
therefore,  efBcient  and  close  supervision  had  to  be  constjintly 
exercised  over  the  workmen,  and  it  was  by  employing  no 
more  than  he  could  effectively  superintend  —  never  more 
than  a  dozen — that  Mr.  Rea  has  secured  such  excellent 
results,  which  filled  twenty-three  large  packing-cases. 

Mr.  Rea  has  further  excavated  ancient  sites  at  Fallam- 
kota,  Kattam,  Tendirupparai,  Pariyur,  Vlrapiindyapattunaui, 
and  Kayat  —  none  of  wliicli,  except  the  last,  liad  been 
previously  noted. 

Should  Government  conserve  this  and  similar  sites  from 
local  and  wandering  curio-liuii  ters,  and  employ  so  skilful 
and  scientific  an  exploriT  as  ]tlr.  Rea  has  proved  himself, 
we  may  hope  for  very  valuable  results  from  his  excavations. 

Edinburgh,  July  18,  1901.  Jas.  Bukgess. 

The  Tar  Baby. — The  leading  idea  in  Uncle  Remus's 
famous  story  of  the  tar  baby  baa  been  anticipated  in  Indian 
folklore  and  preserved  to  us  in  the  55t.h  Jiituka  {II,  272  foil.). 
But  this  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  it.  The  monkey  who  is 
stuck  in  five  places  [paiicaddiio)  occurs  already  in  the 
Samyutta  {5.  148),  Just  ao  his  head,  his  two  feet,  and  his 
two  hands  all  get  Etuck  in  succession  in  his  efibrts  to  free 
himself,  so  does  the  mind  of  the  dull  unconverted  man  get 
stuck  ill  five  places,  his  five  senses,  by  the  allurementa  of 
the  various  objects  that  appeal  to  each. 


,         '  See  l^r.  Jiij;or's  pnpcra  in  IVr'Ao 
etc.,  1873  null  1870. 


I'll.  ft.  BciUn'-  OrfllMh.  fih  Antl„oj,ul-yU, 
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The  Translation  of  devdnampiyd, — In  continuation  of 
my  note  on  this  subject  published  in  the  July  namber 
of  the  Journal  {ante^  p.  577),  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
late  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indrajl  anticipated  both  M.  Senart 
and  me  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  plural  devdnampiyd 
in  the  KalsT  recension  of  Rock  Edict  YIII.  The  Pandit 
possessed  a  correct  copy  of  the  passage  in  question,  and 
perceived  that  the  word  devdnampiyd  in  the  Kalsl  text  ia 
simply  the  equivalent  of  rdjdno  in  the  Gimar  text.  He 
translated  literally,  "  since  long  ago  Devanampiyas  were 
going  out  on  pleasure  trips."  He  also  quoted  a  passage 
from  the  Uvai  (Skt.  Aupapdfika)  Sutra  of  the  Jains  to  prove 
that  the  title  in  the  corrupt  form  devdnupiya  was  applied 
to  King  Konika,  son  of  Bimbisara  or  Srenika. 

The  inferences  that  the  title  was  ''  usually  applied  to 
great  kings  in  early  times/'  and  could  be  used  standing 
by  itself  as  equivalent  to  *  the  king '  or  '  His  Majesty,*  are 
fully  justified  by  the  evidence.  The  Pandit's  article  was 
published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  May,  1881  (vol.  x,  109), 
and  had  been  written  some  years  earlier.  I  regret  that 
the  article  escaped  my  notice  until  now. 

Sept,  21,  1001.  y.  A.  Smith. 

At  the  suo-ryestion  of  two  or  three  members,  who  remark 
that  neither  they  nor  many  other  subscribers  to  the  fund 
are  likely  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  Society *8  Queen's  Jubilee 
Gold  ^ledal,  which  is  struck  but  once  in  three  years,  a  photo- 
graphic representation  of  it  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  Tlie  design  of  the  obverse  is,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  of 
the  Banyan  Tree  badofe  or  seal  of  the  Society,  which  has  for 
80  many  years  been  printed  <m  the  title-page  of  the  Journal. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  wreath  within  which  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  IMedal  is  given  is  inscribed,  with  the 
year  in  which  the  award  was  made. 

Mr.  II.  Bf.vfhidgk  sends  a  paper  on  "  The  Author  of 
the  Life  of  Shah  Ismail,"  described  by  Professor   Denison 
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Ross  in  the  Journal  for  1896,  for  which  we  have  no  space 
in  the  present  numher.  He  attributes  the  authorship  to 
Khwajah  'Abd  Ulkh  Marvarid. 


III.  Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Webeb,  Professor  A.,  56,  Ritttritraue,  Berlin. 
Weh,  T.  H.,  B.I>.,  64,  Partiok  Sill  Road,  Glatgov. 
1898  §*Welldon,  Right  Kev.  i.  E.  C,  D.D.,  Lord  Bithop  of 

Calcutta. 
1892     §Webt,  Sir  Raymond,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Pmsideiit, 
Cheglerfield,  College  Soad,  Norwood,  S.£. 
*Westiiacoti,    £.   Tesoy,    B.A.,    £a»t    India    VhiUd 
Service  Club,  St.  Jamee't  Square. 
WHraPiELD,  E.  H.,  St.  Margaret's,  Beuiah  Mill,  8.£. 
•WHiTEKouaE,  F.  Cope,  8,  Cleveland  Sow,  St.  Jamtt', 

8.W. 
*WicK&EiiABiHanK,  Don  M.  da  Zilva,  Indian  Inttitutt, 
Oxford. 
1896   WuDiscH,    Prof.   £.,   15,    Vhiverntiitutraut, 
Leipzig. 


490  Hon. 
1900 


1673 


1882 
1893 


HOK. 
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1876  t§WoLLA8TON,  A.  N.,  C.I.E.,  Eeffistrar  and  Superintendent 
of  Records,  India  Office ;  Glen  Hill,  Wdlmer, 
500  1896    ♦Wood,  J.  Elmsley,  32,  Montpelier  Park,  Minhurgh. 

1900      WoBKMAN,  Mrs.  Bullock,  cjo  Credit  Zyonnais,  Nice, 

1894    *Wright,    H.    Nelson,     I.C.S.,    c/o    Messrs,    King, 
King,  Sf  Co.,  Bombay, 

1894      Wyldb,  C.  H.,  S,  Kensington  Museum,  8,  W, 


1899  Tbbbxtboh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P.,  25,  Kensington 
Gore,  W. 

1899  *YnL£,  Miss  Amy  Frances,  Tarradale  House,  Ross- 
shir  e^  N.B. 


606  1897    *ZAn)AN,  George,  Cairo,  Egypt. 


lonot[a);^  IRemb^rs. 


16B6     Professor  T.  Aufracht.  Jfatdeliers. 

1B94     Mons.  A.  Bartb,  Paris, 

Proteaaor    Ramkrishna    Oopa]    Bhondarbar,    G.I.£., 

Bombai/. 
1873     Professor  Otto  ron  Buhtiingk,  Zeipiig. 
&     1893     Professor  Henri  Cordier,  Farii. 
18'J5     Professor  0.  Donner,  SeUtngfori. 
Thu  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D,D.,  Shanghai. 
1890     Profeaaor  V.  Pausbiill,  Copenhagen. 
188d     Professor  De  Goeje,  Leiden. 
10     1893     Professor  Ignaz  Goltlziher,  Bitda  Peit. 

1890     Conte  Comm.  Aagelo  De  Oubernatis,  Ttalt/. 

1898  Professor  Ignace  Guidi,  Rome. 

1899  Professor  J.  Karabacek,  Vienna. 
Profassor  H.  Kern,  Lfiien. 

15     1898     Professor  F.  Kiclhom,  GiiUtngm. 

1873     Professor  Barbioc  de  Mej-nard,  Pnrit. 

Profitsor  F.  Max  Huller,  Oxford. 

1895     Professor  Ed.  Navillu,  Geneva. 

1890      Profrasor  T.  Noklokc,  Slraiaburg. 
20     1866     FrofeasoT  Jules  Oppert,  Pom. 

1696     Professor  Baron  von  Bosen,  St.  Peieriburg. 

Professor  Ednard  Sacbau,  Berlin. 

1892     Professor  Sctrader,  Berlin. 

1892     U.  £mile  Senart,  Parii, 
25     1892     Snmangala  Maha  Nayaka  Unnanae,  Colombo,  Ce^lom. 

1895     Professor  Tiele,  Zeiden. 

1898     H.K.H.  Prince  VajiraSana,  Banghok. 

1892     Profeisor  Vagilief,  St.  Peterthurg. 

1866     Professor  A.  Weber,  Berlin. 
30     1896     Professor  Windisch,  Leipzig. 

tfaie. — Tbe  number  of  Hoaorarj  Members  is  limit«d  b;  fiule  9  to  thirtj. 
TboM  ia  italics  are  deceased,  and  the  vacancies  thiu  occwioaed  will  be  reportad 
to  die  annual  meeting  in  Hay. 

H.E.  Tbe  Uarquis  Maha  Yotba. 

H.H.  At&bak-i-A'zam,  Prime  Uiuister  of  Persia. 


.M^ 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES 


SX7BSCRIBING   TO   THE 


JOXJRNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


Absbtstwith.    Untversity  College  op  Wales. 

Akdoteb  Theological  Seminary,  Mass. 

AsioR  Library,  New  York. 

AxHSNiBUK  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

Bknares,  Queen's  College,  India. 

Berlin  Boyal  Library. 

Birmingham  Central  Free  Library. 

Breslau  Uniyersity  Library. 

Brighton  Public  Library. 
10  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society,  46,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 

Cairo  Ehediyial  Library. 

Chicago  University  Library,  Illinois. 

Ghristiania  University  Library. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Ohio. 

Columbia  College  Library,  New  York. 

Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Copenhagen  University  Library. 

Crerar  Library,  New  York. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Michigan. 
20  East  India  United  Service  Club,  16,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

Edinburgh  Public  Library. 

Edinburgh  University  Library. 

Erlangen  University  Library. 

Florence.    Biblioteca  Nazionale. 

Geneva.     Bibliotheque  Publique. 

Glasgow  University  Library. 

GoTTiNGEN  University  Library. 

Halle  University  Library. 

Harvard  College. 
SO  JiNA  Univbrsity  Library. 


Ill 


Manchkstbk  Fbbe  Refebkhce  Libkibit,  King  St.,  ti 

HABBUBe  Untte&sitt  Ldkary. 
40  MBLionanE  Public  Libbabi. 

Munich  TJhitebsitt  LibejUIY. 

Naples  UiiTTEBsrnr  Libbabt. 

Newcasilb-ok-Tt>b  LrrsBABr  ahd  Philosophical 

OxFOBD.    The  Indian  IsariTUTE. 

Peabodt  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Penkbtltania  Unitebsity  Lqrabt. 

Philadelphia,  Librabt  Cohpany. 

Pbaq.     Deutsche  UnitebbitXt. 

Pbatap  81S6B  Museum,  SiBixAaAfi,  Easbuib. 
50  PBiifC£roN,  New  Jebsey,  U.S.A.,  THEOLoaicAL  Sbh 

BicHHOim  Wesleyah  Colleob. 

San  Fbancibco  Fbee  Public  Libbabt,  California. 

Stocxhoui  Royal  Libbasy. 

Stockholm  UiitrESBiTT  Libbabt. 

Stbabbubo  Unitebmti  Librabt. 

Sydney  Fbee  Libbabt. 

TuBiNOEN  Uniteesity  Libbabt. 

ITpsala  Unitebsity  Libbabt. 

Washington  Catholic  Uhivebsity  Libbaxy. 
60  Zurich  Stasi  Ribliotbex. 


N0I4. — There  are  many  otber  libraneswUch  mbwriba  thronfh  the 
The  Secretary  vguIcI  be  much  obliged  by  thi  Libntriuu  of  nicb  libra 
him  their  nuncs  to  be  idtled  to  the  nbore  lilt. 


aUMMABT   OF   MEMBERS. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  9430S-6004 

(4151723-1493 

AM  b&ok»  may  be  recalled  ofler  7  days 


CCT  1  4  2000 


DATE  DUE 


